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palace— Taken— Murdered— Affairs  of  Florence— Quarrel  of  the  Ricci  and  Albizzi— 
Party  Guclph— New  biws  proposed  against  Ghibelincs  by  the  Ricci — Piero  Albizzi's 
artful  conduct  and  its  consequences — Milan  at  war  with  Venice — liombard  Lca^^c 
against  Visconti-  Horence  refuses  to  join— Treaty  of  the  League  with  the  Emperor 
—His  love  of  gain  and  artful  conduct — Boccaccio  ambiusador  at  Avignon — Charles 
IV.  blamed  by  Petrarch — His  movements — Attempts  to  make  peace  in  Lombardy 
—Crowned  at  Milan — Giovanni  Archbifihep  of  Milan  dies— Partition  of  his  domi- 
nions between  Matteo,  Bemabd  and  Galeazzo  Visconti— Florence  uneasy  at  the 
imperial  visit— Creates  a  board  of  national  defence  —Another  of  war  and  peace — 
Ciric  troops  embodied — Endeavours  to  unite  Guelphic  Tuscany — Watches  hor 
subject  states — Influence  of  the  emperors  in  Italy  — Obscrx-ations  and  opinions  on 
their  rights  there— Conduct  of  the  Visconti— Charles  arrives  at  l*isa— Florentine 
cmbajwy— Its  language  and  conduct — Anger  of  the  Court— Deserted  by  Siena  and 
other  jjlaces — Negotiations  with  Charles— At  last  concluded— Terms  of  agreement 
are  unpopular  at  Florence — Sorrow  of  the  citizens — Siena— Its  troubles  and  fac- 
tions—Charles arrives  there— Deposes  the  gevemment  of  **  yine  " — Assumes  the 
Lordshii)— Proceeds  to  Rome — Returns — Leaves  his  brother  to  govern  Siena— 
Goen  on  to  Pisa— Disorders  there — New  revolution  at  Siena— The  Vicar  dismissed 
—Siena  again  free — Affairs  of  Pisa— Lucca — Charles's  conduct  to  the  Gambacorti— 
Seditions — Revolt  of  Lucca— Put  down— Charles's  plans  baffled— His  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Gambacorti— Departs  for  Pietra  Santa  and  then  for  Germany— Charac- 
ter of  the  Gambacorti— Their  loss  to  Pisa  and  Florence — New  laws— Nobles  fiirther 
restricted— Attempt  to  register  real  property  at  Horence— Fails— Count  Lando— 
League  against  him— Angry  feeling  of  Pisa  against  Florence— Its  consequences — 
Disputes—"  Died  del  Mare  "  created- Their  acts— Port  of  Talamonc— Effects  of 
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thenUhdnmlotmiiuimnERiairiM— Dnlharnmi  EoMcoe— Anecdote  of  him 
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defccneralofthc  Florentinm — 
inline  ambamdoiT-Thet'  arc 
F^B  190  to  140 
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n  of  llorenci^Count  Lando's  projecta— Ope»»t!on»  of  the 
compsny- Iti  anjnT  at  Florenw— Hcrere  winter -Treaty  with  Lando  conduipd  by 
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rence— Ijw  of  admimltlon — Ita  evil— Ihacontcnt — Conapiracy  of  Dartolommeo  do' 
Medici  end  otben-Deteclcd- Krpnw«l  w«h  mercy— Twn  inler»liii((  cTenla  at 
Scarpcflo  and  Perugia— Trienniul  omitinj  at  Florence- CorrupHon  In  election 
matt*ra— Bribery- Le)(i>latlDii— I clcrferenci  of  foreign  powem— l-arly  Ouelph 
•trengthcncd— Noldlity  conipelled  to  change  tbelr  name  when  made  conimonent— 
State  of  lullng  party  In  Florenee— Ita  penciiil  conduct— Volterra  fullg  under  the 
rule  of  Horenee— PiiB  angry- ricrro  Gambacorti'a  prophecy-  Drnigni  of  Pin- 
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stale— B«noiwtniiee»— Denial—War  ready  to  break  oat— A  great  coondl  i 
bled  at  Florence— Zato  FaaBaTanti's  speech— War  determined  on— A  board  called 
**Gli  otto  ddla  Guerra^  created— Bonifioio  Lopo  general— Pietraboona  saneaden 
to  the  PiaaiiB— Pieparatioofl  for  war— Coolness  of  Siena  and  Perugia— Superstition 
—Boasts  of  the  Pisan^— Progreai  of  the  war  by  sea  and  land— Porto  Fisano  taken 
by  Grimaldi— Neutrality  of  Genoa— Lapo  removed  from  the  command— Ridolfo  da 
Camerino  socceeds— His  general  inability— Army  in  disorder— Matiny— Company 
of  the  Cappelletto— New  military  regulations— Obaerrationa— Pisa's  cruel  oondoet 
to  Luoca— State  of  Florentine  army— Ifilitary  bank  of  loan— Picro  Famese  general 
of  Florenee— Attenq>ts  Lucca  by  treacbtry—Faila— Gallant  conduct  of  two  Floren- 
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White  company- Force  of  the  Pisanarmy  under  Gldsello  dei^  XJbakUni— Obserra- 
tions— The  idainof  Florence  inTsded  and  raTagcd— Army  retires  to  Pisa— GhiseUb 
dies— Pbigoe  still  in  Ftorence— Death  of  Matteo  Villani  the  hlBtorian— His  charae- 
ter— Observations— State  of  Florence— Disc<mtent— Preparations  for  next  campaign 
— Pandolfo  Malatesta  offered  the  command  of  the  army— His  intrigues— lie  arrives 
at  Florence — ^M'ar  in  Upper  Val  (rAmo — Malatesta*B  treachery  and  ambition — 
Florentine  camp  taken  by  the  English,  who  threaten  Irlorencc— Pandolfo*s  bold 
demands  rejected— Penuzi's  speech— Threats  of  the  En^ish— BJpoli  plundered — 
Dread  of  the  F.nglifth — Observations— Pondolfo's  views— Destruction  of  the  Cap- 
peUetto  company — Thmit8  of  the  £ngli9h— San  Solvi — ConfUsion  at  Florence — 
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cumpaign — Unsuccessful— Baumgarten  and  his  Germans  Join  the  Pisans,  who  try 
for  peace,  but  fail— Their  confidence — Financial  state  of  Florence  exhibited — Etos- 
tilitios  recommence— Plain  of  Florence  again  overrun— Insults — English  penetrate 
the  Mugello — Pandolfo's  conduct— English  beaten  in  Mugello— Gallant  conduct  (rf 
a  German  knight— English  retreat— Malatesta  dismissed — ^The  Pisan  army  spread 
over  the  plain — Gallant  defence  of  the  Petroia  or  Brunelleeco  tower— Fiesole  and 
Montughi  occupied — Attack  and  defence  of  Porto  san  Gallo— New-made  knights — 
Night  alarm  of  Florence— Pisan  army  dislodge — Repulsed  beyond  Amo — Retire  to 
Upper  Val  d  'Amo  and  then  to  Pisa— Their  Ions— Florentines  invade  the  Pisan  ter- 
ritory and  return  safe  under  Henry  do  Montfurt— All  the  English  bribed  to  leave  the 
Pisan  service  except  Hawkwood— Galcotto  Malatesta  general — Battle  of  Cascina — 
Hawkwood  repulse<i  with  loss— Intrigues  of  Malatesta— Discontent  of  the  soldiers 
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tiations at  PeKia— Revolution  at  Pisa— Giovanni  d'Agnello— His  intrigues— Makes 
himself  Doge  of  Pisa— Peace  concludctl— Conditions  favourable  to  Florence— Refiee- 
tione  on  the  war  .......  Page  247  to  922 
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—Siege  of  Paria— Fra  Jacopo  Bossolari— Revolt  of  Genoa— <;ardinal  Albomoz  in 
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vjuocyv  tdiv  xsang  ui  £  mucu  wuu  pot«e»8ea  resources  so  tiuiptt), 
besides  a  numerous  suite  of  dependent  Ghibelines  eagerly 
crowding  to  his  standard;  no  Italian  prince  had  hitherto 
equalled  him  in  solid  power,  and  few  in  the  ambition  and 
talent  to  use  it  Nevertheless,  animated  by  present  danger 
all  classes  at  Florence  moved  with  a  common  impulse  and 
worked  in  concert ;  manifestoes  were  published  and  circulated 
throughout  the  peninsula ;  aid  was  demanded  from  Naples, 
Siena,  Perugia,  and  Bologna,  besides  all  the  Guelphic  cities  of 
Bomagna  and  Tuscany,  and  alliances  formed  with  most  of  them. 
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A.D.  1336. 


A  LARMED  at  Mastino's  ambition  and  seeing  war  ine^dtable, 
the  Florentines  worked  with  all  the  vigour  of  angry  men, 
and  they  had  need,  for  he  was  no  common  enemy : 
the  lord  of  Verona,  of  Padua,  Parma,  and  Vicenza ; 
of  Brescia  Treves  and  Feltro;  of  Belimo,  Modena  and  Lucca ; 
with  a  revenue  of  700,000  florins,  assumed  so  imposing  an 
aspect  as  to  justify  full  belief  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  most 
arrogtint  denunciations.  We  are  assiured  by  Villani  that 
there  was  not  at  this  epoch  a  single  potentate  of  Europe 
except  the  King  of  France  who  possessed  resources  so  ample, 
besides  a  numerous  suite  of  dependent  Ghibelines  eagerly 
crowding  to  his  standard ;  no  Italian  prince  had  hitherto 
equalled  him  in  solid  power,  and  few  in  the  ambition  and 
talent  to  use  it.  Nevertheless,  animated  by  present  danger 
all  classes  at  Florence  moved  with  a  common  impulse  and 
worked  in  concert ;  manifestoes  were  published  and  circulated 
throughout  the  peninsula ;  aid  was  demanded  from  Naples, 
Siena,  Perugia,  and  Bologna,  besides  all  the  Guelphic  cities  of 
Romagna  and  Tuscany,  and  alliances  formed  with  most  of  them. 
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The  Lombard  members  of  the  late  jeft^e  were  colled  upon  to 
see  its  conditions  fulfilled,  au^,open*inr  secret  negotiations 
were  commenced  with  qlot^^,  St 'the  states  whose  domestic 
quarrels  did  not  jiraVtalf  \heir  joining  in  hostilities  against  a 
man  now  bett»ftie*ifnildal)le  even  to  the  most  powerful.  A 
board  _of  ^urTo'polani  and  two  nobles  vms  created  to  conduct 
Jifl">ar  jider  the  title  of  "  /  SH  dtlla  Gnerra."  Fourteen 
'nt^fer  Citizens  of  the  popular  class  were  also  formed  intoa  com- 
'•mittee  of  ways  and  means  to  supply  the  general  funds;  for 
that  of  the  combined  army  of  Florence  and  Venice  which  was 
destined  to  act  in  Lombard/,  seems  te  have  been  directed  by  a 
particular  board  hereafter  to  be  noticed ;  both  being  limited  to 
one  year's  duration  :  yet  this  was  a  long  stride,  and  thus  the 
evanesceut  nature  of  the  ordinary  administration  was  corrected 
by  a  necessity  arising  from  a  wider,  more  permaoeut,  and  more 
complex  system  of  exterior  polities. 

These  cnei^etic  measures  rendered  the  citizens  so  confident 
that  on  hearing  of  Pier  Saccone's  sudden  alliance  with  Mastino 
they  instantly  declared  war  against  him  without  on  attempt  to 
negotiate,  and  promptly  occupying  the  mountain  passes  of 
Itomagna  cut  off  all  communication  between  these  new  allie?;, 
while  in  concert  with  Perugia  hostilities  were  carried  up  to  the 
veiy  walls  of  .\rezzo.  Hut  the  great  anxiety  of  Florence  was  to 
adopt  the  most  secure  and  ofTectual  way  of  annoying  bo  distant 
an  enemy  as  Mastino ;  ae  the  operations  against  Lucca  even  if 
successful  could  but  slightly  affect  the  centre  of  his  solid  do- 
mains and  it  became  necessary  to  hnd  turn  enemies  nearer 
homo.  Secret  negotiations  were  accordingly  commenced  with 
Azzo  Viscouti  and  other  potentates,  but  more  successAilly  with 
Venice,  first  througb  Florentine  merchants  on  tlie  apot,  and 
then  by  a  formal,  but  still  secret,  embassy  composed  of  the  gon- 
falonier Francesco  Baldovinetti  and  that  SalTCstro  do'  Medici 
who  afterwards  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  political 
Actions  of  his  couutiy.     The  Florentine  merchants  were  also 
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Statesmen,  and  their  government  could  therefore  place  the 
'management  of  any  secret  negotiation  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
had  been,  or  might,  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  become 
ministers  of  the  republic ;  who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  policy  of  their  own  country  as  well  as  with  the  character 
and  resources  of  that  in  which  they  resided ;  and  who  moreover 
were  enabled  to  preserve  the  most  profound  secrecy  by  means 
of  their  simple  mercantile  character. 

Venice  was  at  this  period  highly  incensed  against  the  Scali- 
geri  of  Verona  as  well  on  account  of  severe  commercial 
restrictions  in  the  territories  of  Treves  and  Padua,  as  on  that 
of  their  interference  with  the  salt  works  of  Chioggia  by  a 
rival  manufactory  which  they  established  near  Mcstre :  tht? 
Venetians  being  jealous  of  their  own  monopoly  of  this  article 
annoyed  the  rising  town  and  works,  and  the  brothers  retali- 
ated by  destrojdng  their  salt  pans  at  Chioggia  and  occupying 
Mestre  itself  *. 

Before  this  epoch  Venice  had  been  almost  exclusively  eui- 
pIoye<l  in  her  eastern  trade  and  conquests,  and  interfered  but 
little  in  Italian  politics:  although  decided  imperialists,  the 
Guelph  and  Ghibeline  factions  were  scarcely  felt  in  that  re- 
public, and  a  succession  of  treaties  witli  the  rulers  of  Treves 
Padua  and  Verona  had  hitherto  protected  their  commerce  in 
Lombardy  and  the  neighbouring  states.  Witli  Florence  at  this 
ejK>ch  the  Venetians  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  no  oonnnon 
feeling  but  tlie  usual  petty  jealousies  of  mercantile  competition, 
wherefore  the  project  of  a  close  union  between  them  was  full  of 
doubt  and  difficulty :  common  danger  however  removed  all 
obstacles  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  twenty-firet  of 
June  by  which  two  thousand  men-at-arms  and  two  thousand 
infantry  were  to  be  employed  in  the  territories  of  Treviso  and 
Verona,  the  expense  being  equally  divided  between  them.     A 

•  Sordi,  Istorie  FerrarcM,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  109. — Sabellico,  Cronaca  Veuct.i,  Lib.  i.« 
rap.  iiL — Muratori,  Annali,  Anno  1336. 
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mixed  commission  of  Venetian  and  Florentine  deputies  ivae  to 
direct  the  general  course  of  warfare,  with  power  to  increase  the 
army,  and  ample  funds  for  secret  service  an  item  of  great 
moment  in  those  days  when  the  revolt  of  disafiect^  tomiB 
formed  one  of  the  most  common  operations  of  war.  Florence 
was  also  to  act  independently  against  Lucca  and  if  eacc«ss- 
ful  attack  Parma  at  her  owii  charge,  both  parties  eng^ng 
neither  to  make  peace  or  truce  without  each  other's  consent 
and  to  give  three  months'  notice,  before  its  natural  termi- 
nation, of  their  intention  either  to  finish  or  continue  the 
alliance.  The  treaty  was  then  formally  published  by  procla- 
mation both  at  Venice  and  Florence  on  the  fifteenth  of  July. 
and  thus  began  the  greatest  enterprise  which  the  lat1«r  Etate 
bad  as  yet  undertaken  and  tlie  first  grave  interference  of  the 
former  in  Italian  afbirs.  This  event  was  more  remarkable 
because  Venice,  although  habitually  inclined  to  the  Ctesars, 
had  hitherto  avoided  any  serious  intimacy  with  Italian  powera, 
while  Florence  always  an  unflinching  adherent  of  the  chnrch ; 
which  Venice  ever  kept  distinct  from  and  subservient  to  the 
state;  had  in  1309  mainly  assisted  in  defeating  the  Venetian 
armies  near  Ferrara  when  opposed  to  the  forces  of  Clement 
the  B'ifth  about  the  disputed  succession  to  that  principalis. 
To  conduct  the  war  with  vigour  ten  of  the  most  skilliil  and 
opulent  merchants  of  Florence  were  chosen,  and  with  full 
powers  to  raise  fimds  on  the  security  of  300,000  florins  of 
annual  revenue  arising  from  certain  taxes  now  for  the  most  part 
doubled :  one  third  of  that  sum  however  having  been  already 
appropriated  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt  contracted  for  an 
unnecessary  war  (gainst  Lucca.  These  ten  commissioners  in 
conjunction  with  certain  mercantile  houses  and  other  com- 
mercial men,  (amongst  them  the  historian  Gio.  Villani)  under^ 
took  to  raise  supphes  for  the  whdie  duration  of  hostilities  is  the 
following  manner.  They  engaged  with  their  own  means  and 
credit  immediately  to  raise  100,000  florins,  one-third  of  which 


iiijjMii  £■  'iTritrfr^': 
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was  a  direct  payment  from  their  private  coffers,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  a  loan  amongst  the  citizens  on  the  above  men- 
tioned public  security ;  some  of  the  creditors  to  be  repaid  in  a 
year,  others  in  two,  according  to  circiunstances.  Those  who 
thus  confidently  risked  their  money  received  an  interest  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum ;  more  cautious  people  who  pre- 
ferred the  responjsibility  of  a  private  company  to  the  security 
of  public  faith,  had  only  eight  per  cent. ;  while  the  united  body 
of  managing  merchants  appear  to  have  cleared  about  five  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  transaction.  Any  person  without  disposable 
capital  who  yet  made  use  of  his  credit  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  public  need,  had  a  remuneration  or 
"  guerdon  "  of  twenty  per  centum. 

The  expenses  of  this  war  were  thus  securely  provided  for, 
but  a  national  debt  and  a  pernicious  system  of  public  loans  was 
now  commenced  which  continued  until  it  ruined  the  repubUc. 
Two  resident  commissioners  were  dispatched  to  manage  the  finan- 
cial and  commissariat  departments  at  Venice  in  conjunction  with 
two  Venetians,  while  a  couple  more  of  knightly  rank  assisted 
in  the  ducal  cabinet  and  two  other  knights  were  attached  to  the 
army  as  permanent  members  of  the  general's  council.  These  mo- 
netary arrangements  received  the  applause  not  only  of  Florence 
but  of  all  Italy  which  as  yet  did  not  perceive  the  danger  of  an  ac- 
cumulating public  debt,  which  vampire-like  began  thus  softly  to 
(an  the  public  while  it  drained  the  sources  of  national  existence. 

A  thousand  infantry,  bearing  on  their  arms  the  united  badge 
of  the  two  states,  marched  immediately  from  Florence  and 
were  followed  by  six  hundred  men-at-arms,  the  same  that  had 
been  guarding  the  mountain  passes  between  Arezzo  and 
Bomagna  imder  Pino  della  Tosa  and  Gerozzo  de'  Bardi: 
Vanice  no  less  active  immediately  poured  fifteen  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  a  great  force  of  infantry  into  the  territory  of  Treves. 
and  Mastino  had  long  foreseen  and  prepared  for  the  combat  * . 

•  Gio.  Yillani,  Lib.  xL,  cap.  xlv.,  xlviii.,  and  1. — Scip.  Ammirato,  Lib. 
▼UL,  p.  103. 
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Knowing  how  much  nuschief  might  be  committed  liy  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  enemy,  and  having  often  experienced 
the  Uhaldiui's  fickJeness,  the  l-'lorentines  sent  a  messenger 
to  learn  what  party  they  intended  to  iavour  in  the  approach- 
ing contest.  This  powerfiil  clan  with  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo 
at  its  head  had  already  felt  both  the  friendship  and  enmity 
of  Florence  and  had  then  no  muid  to  forfeit  the  one  or 
nnncccssarily  provoke  the  other.  All  therefore  without  hesi- 
tation, not  only  declared  for  the  allies  but  offered  to  attack 
Arezzo  and  the  Tarlati,  and  even  allow  the  Florentines  to 
dispose  of  them  and  their  possessions  during  the  war ;  saving 
only  episcopal  rights  ;  provided  that  they  should  be  comprised 
as  alhcs  in  any  treaty  that  might  eventually  \\e  concluded, 
and  these  conditions  were  gladly  accepted*. 

About  the  same  period  another  league  was  formed  with 
Naples,  Bologna,  and  Perugia,  who  together  agreed  to  raise  three 
thousand  cavalry  in  aid  of  tie  Guelphic  cause  of  which  Flo- 
rence alone  furnished  eight  himdred  :  Faenza  and  Imola  were 
afterwards  admitted  to  this  confederacy  and  an  embassy  was 
dispat^ihed  to  implore  the  pope's  fevour  and  if  possible  recon- 
cile him  with  Bologna.  Siena  subsequently  joined  it  under 
certain  conditions  wliich  presented  her  friendship  with  Arezzo, 
and  King  Robert  added  one  hundred  men-al-arnis  to  his  con- 
tingent 

During  these  transactions  neitlier  the  army  of  Florence  nor 
Maatino'a  Lucchese  garrison  waa  inactive ;  inroads,  skirmishes, 
and  devastation  occupied  the  troops  of  both  nations ;  the  de- 
fences of  EmpoU,  Pontonno,  Montelupo  and  other  places  wliich 
had  suffered  from  the  flood,  were  now  repaired  and  every  pre- 
paration made  for  active  warfare  ;  a  leader  alone  was  wanting 
but  soon  and  unexpectedly  supplied.  The  Rossi  of  Parma 
after  suffering  excessive  injustice  from  the  power  and  perfidy 
of  Maslino  and  their  hereditary  foes  the  Correggi  of  that  city, 

Lib,  viiL,  p.  404. 
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found  themselves  ousted  from  all  their  domains  in  the  Par- 
masan  and  finally  hesieged  hy  the  Veronese  army  imder 
Spinetto  Malespini  in  their  only  remaining  stronghold  of 
Pontremoli  Piero  de'  Rossi  the  youngest  of  six  brothers  is 
described  as  a  man  of  high  military  talent  and  general  ac- 
complishments both  of  mind  and  body:  to  a  daring  courage 
he  joined  exceeding  skill  and  prudence ;  prompt  and  decisive 
as  a  general,  he  was  averse  firom  every  act  of  cruelty  and  bore  a 
character  unstained  by  the  vices  of  that  barbarous  age.  It  was 
lus  custom  on  undertaking  any  enterprise  to  warn  his  troops 
agaiust  unnecessary  bloodshed  and  to  prohibit  all  outrage ;  and 
so  much  was  he  beloved  for  his  humanity  that  there  were  but 
few  in  his  camp  whether  natives  or  strangers  who  did  not  give 
him  the  name  of  father.  Tall  and  beautiful  in  person  he  un- 
consciously attracted  the  notice  of  every  woman  who  looked  on 
him,  while  the  purity  of  his  morals  was  such  as  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  never  having  overstepped  the  bounds  of  chastity : 
soldiers  of  every  rank  and  nation  were  devoted  to  him,  and  this 
was  returned  by  a  liberahty  that  frequently  left  him  destitute 
of  everything  but  his  horse,  his  arms,  and  his  ornaments. 
When  he  died  his  soldiers  put  on  mourning,  and  long  and 
deeply  bewailed  their  misfortune.  Piero  Rosso  had  been  de- 
tained as  a  hostage  at  Verona  but  contrived  to  escape,  and  on 
the  twenty-third  of  August  offered  his  services  in  person  at  Flo- 
rence :  struck  with  the  confidence  of  one  so  lately  their  enemy 
the  citizens  felt  more  disposed  to  remember  tlie  services  of  his 
grandfather  who  had  led  their  troops  to  victory  at  Campaldino, 
than  the  injuries  they  had  suffered  from  Piero  himself  while  in 
possession  of  Lucca,  and  without  hesitation  gave  him  command 
of  the  army  then  ready  to  march  against  his  former  subjects 
now  the  vassals  of  Mastino*.  In  this  situation  he  ravaged  the 
enemy's  country,  insulted  his  capital,  and  even  passed  the  Ser- 

*  Sabellico,  Cronaca  Veneta,   Lib.  i.,  cap.  iii.  —  Sismondi,  vol.  iv.,  p.  117, 
vfao  cite*  Cortusius'  Hist. 
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chio  by  the  bric^  of  San  QuUico  in  hopes  of  drawing  down  on 
himself  the  beeiegmg  army  from  Pontremoh  :  Molwpini  did 
not  more,  but  the  governor  of  Lucca  leaving  the  defence  of  that 
city  to  the  inhabitants  made  a  bold  push  with  all  his  garriaon  to 
the  Btroi^  position  of  Ccmiglio  where  he  could  intercept  Piero's 
communications  with  Florence  and  compel  him  to  retreat. 
The  Florentine  general  thus  forced  to  make  a  retit^rade 
movement  met  hie  enemy  on  the  fifth  of  September  at  Cas- 
truocio's  ancient  intrenchmenta  between  the  marshy  lake  of 
Bientino  (then  more  extensive  than  at  present)  and  the  moun- 
tain :  the  Lucchese  were  instantly  attacked  and  defeated,  but 
the  excited  soldiers  heedless  of  Piero's  command  bore  rashly 
on  in  pursuit  until  near  the  gates  of  Cerruglio  they  fell  iiuo 
an  ambuscade,  and  were  in  their  turn  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter.  Ptero  Rosso  foreseeii^  the  probabihty  of  this  had 
kept  the  rest  of  his  troops  in  hand,  and  after  covering  the  re- 
formation of  these  fugitives  he  firmly  encountered  their  pursuers 
who  came  rushing  dowu  the  hills  in  all  the  confidence  of  recent 
nctory :  an  obstinate  combat  and  final  defeat  of  the  assailants 
added  new  laurels  to  those  already  won  by  the  Florentine 
general,  and  the  capture  of  Masdno's  banner  with  about 
thirteen  of  his  principal  ofBceTs  carried  such  satisfaction  to  the 
heart  of  Florence  that  Piero  was  immediately  promoted  to  the 
more  important  command  of  the  alhed  forces  in  Lombardy 
where  with  his  brother  Marsilio  he  maintained  a  high  and  well- 
deserved  reputation.  These  two  chiefs  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry  took  the  field  in  October  and  overran  the 
whole  territory  of  Treviso  up  to  the  gates  of  that  city ;  then 
returning  by  Mestre  burned  its  suburbs  and  pushed  on,  per- 
haps with  more  daring  than  discretion,  amongst  the  dikes  and 
streams  of  Padua,  until  the  world  marvelled  to  see  them  reach 
Pieve  di  Sacco  unmolested,  which  they  did  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember 1330.  Here  Mastino  might  have  attacked  them  with 
four  thousand  men-at-arms  from  Padua,  but  he  is  accused 
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of  over  pradence  and  the  Rossi  probably  knew  his  character ; 
yet  entangled  as  they  were  in  that  aqueous  district,  escape 
would  haTe  been  difficult  and  combat  almost  hopeless.  In 
these  trying  circumstances  Marsilio  audaciously  proposed  to 
send  a  challenge  to  Mastino  and  all  his  followers;  but  the 
wary  Veronese  suspected  the  existence  of  a  secret  understanding 
between  the  enemy  and  certain  Paduan  malcontents,  also 
doubtful  of  some  of  his  foreign  troops,  and  feeling  sure  of 
ultimately  taking  his  adversary  in  a  net  by  destroying  all  the 
roads  and  bridges  of  that  intersected  coimtry ;  he  after  an 
empty  show  of  battle  effected  the  latter  object  and  returned  to 
Padua  convinced  that  he  had  been  prudent  in  refusing  what 
the  enemy  seemed  so  anxiously  to  desire.  On  this  the  Eossi 
began  their  retreat  and  with  great  and  rapid  efforts  past  every 
stream  river  and  canal  by  rafts  of  timber  or  wickerwork,  imtil 
they  reached  Bovolento  on  a  branch  of  the  Baciglione  only 
eight  miles  from  Padua  but  commanding  every  water  communi- 
cation between  the  Adige  and  Chioggia.  Here  covered  on  two 
sides  by  the  river  in  a  strongly-fortified  position  which  had 
free  access  to  Venice  the  combined  army  posted  itself  for 
the  winter  equally  ready  for  offensive  or  defensive  operations ; 
and  this  became  their  permanent  head  quarters  during  the 
war*. 

The  troops  were  soon  augmented  to  three  thousand  five 
hundred  horsemen  and  five  thousand  foot,  and  widi  fresh  spirit 
attacked  the  Paduan  salt  works  at  Castello  dello  Saline  which 
Mastino  had  fortified :  he  and  Alberto  della  Scala  advanced  to 
their  defence ;  Piero  offered  battle  which  Mastino  refused  and 
the  place  was  carried  in  spite  of  him  on  tlie  twenty-second  of 
November ;  this  and  a  subsequent  discomfiture  of  four  hundred 
Veronese  cavalry  on  their  way  to  Monselice  diminished  the  Sca- 


*  Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  li.,  p.  116. —  cap.  i.,  &c. 
Gio.  VilUni,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  liv. —  viii.,  p.  407. 
Cronaca  Veneta,  Lib.  il,    1336. 
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ligeri'a  reputation  while  it  augmented  that  of  their  antagoniet». 
Thus  stimulated,  Piero  on  the  twenty-niuth  of  Janu- 
ary nasailed  Padua  itself,  made  a  lodgement  in  the 
suburb  of  Oguis^anti  and  would  have  maintaiued  his  post  had 
not  the  garrison  succeeded  in  burning  it  down  ;  this  partial 
success  was  not  however  entirely  owing  to  Piero.  for  Marsilio 
and  llbertino  da  Carrara  two  chiels  of  Padua  related  to  the 
BoRsi,  and  by  whose  moans  that  city  fell  imder  the  dominion  of 
Verona,  had  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  their 
kinamen  :  the  cause  wag  that  Ubertino's  wife  had  been  outraged 
by  Mastino's  elder  brother  Albert  della  Scala,  then  governing 
Padua,  who  with  the  bold  brutality  of  a  tyrant  boasted  of  it  even 
to  the  husband  himself;  Ubertino  said  nothing,  but  immediately 
added  two  golden  boms  to  his  ordinary  crest  imtil  the  moment 
of  revenge  arrived.  War  favoured  the  designs  of  these  chiefis 
but  Mastino  probably  suspecting  this  secret  intercourse  with 
the  Ilossi,  was  far  from  liaviug  that  absolute  confidence  in  their 
fidelity  tliat  they  managed  to  inspire  into  his  brother,  with 
whom  their  influence  was  unbounded  *. 

Trusting  to  this  Piero  again  on  the  seventli  of  February 
pushed  forward  a  small  forc«  and  carried  the  suburb  of  San 
Marco,  but  disappointed  by  his  supporting  columns  which  had 
gone  astray  iji  the  night,  he  found  himself  at  davhgbt  in  con- 
siderable danger,  with  only  a  few  men  and  no  sign  of  revolt 
in  the  city :  rising  with  the  circumstances,  he  boldly  attacked 
a  gate,  as  if  strong  and  confident,  while  his  troops  were  gra- 
dually withdrawn,  and  the  garrison  blinded  by  this  audacity 
allowed  him  to  make  good  his  retreat  unmolested. 

The  usual  style  of  warfare  followed  these  unsuccessful 
attempts ;  indeed  scarcely  any  other  could  have  been  effectually 
adopted  where  each  city,  town,  and  village,  was  inclosed  or 
regularly  fortified,  yet  entirely  dependent  on  the  neighbour- 
hood for  its  daily  subsistence  :  a  decisive  battle  being  seldom 

•  Awmirato,  Ijb.  viii,,p.  413.— Muratori,  AniuJi,  Anno  !337, 
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the  wish  of  either  party,  devastation,  revotts,  sudden  assaults, 
empty  boasts,  insults,  and  cartels  of  defiance,  characterised  the 
general  course  of  hostilities  in  these  romantic  times.    But  the 
average  of  human  ability,  however  varied  and  circumscribed  its 
field  of  action  may  be,  is  in  its  particular  application  to  the 
popular  business  of  the  age  and  nation  nearly  equal  at  all 
epochs  :  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  mode  of  warfare 
then  pursued  was  probably  best  suited  to  the  period  and  views 
of  belligerent  nations,  and  he  who  displayed  most  talent  in 
conducting  it  was  as  much  the  great  captain  of  the  age  as 
Pompey,  CsBsar,  or  Hannibal.     The  scale  of  operations  was 
necessarily  too  confined  for  any  extensive  exhibition  of  deep 
mHitaiy  talent,  yet  the  objects  of  war  were  perhaps  accom- 
plished as  effectually  as  in  the  grander  operations  of  our  own 
day ;  although  its  horrors  are  common  to  both.     Where  pure 
democracy  prevails,  heavy  contributions,  or  the  devastation  of 
their  country,  seems  a  legitimate  means  of  making  self-governed 
nations  feel  and  appreciate  all  the  incoiiveniencies  of  welt  ;  but 
this  becomes  unmodified  cruelty  when  they  are  in  reality  the 
mere  vassals,  or  only  the  nominal  controllers  of  their  own  govern- 
ment.   In  the  times  and  coimtr}'  of  which  we  write  the  general's 
capacity  was  judged  of  more  by  the  amount  of  his  successful 
ravages  Uian  his  skill  in  conducting  a  campaign  to  any  decisive 
national  residt ;  it  principally  lay  in  besieging  towns,  persuading 
or  bribing  places  to  revolt ;  in  scouring  the  countr}* ,  insulting 
the  enemy,  and  retiring,  loaded  with  plimder,  after  a  few  weeks 
of  devastation  and  having  arrogantly  defied  the  adversary  to 
battle.     In  the  present  instance  the  object  of  Venice  and  Flo- 
rence was  to  exhaust  Mastino  s  resources  by  a  protracted  war 
which  they  knew  he  could  not  very  long  maintain  against  two 
of  the  most  powerful  Italian  republics. 

Orlando  Rosso,  who  during  these  events  appears  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Florentine  army  in  Tuscany,  marched 
in  November  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pontremoli  which  however 
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had  already  capitulated,  and  he  retunied  without  having  in 
any  nny  distinguished  himself,  for  he  lacked  the  talent  of 
hia  two  brothers  and  seems  to  have  owed  hia  exaltation 
rather  tn  their  &me  than  any  public  impression  of  superior 
ability :  the  Florentines  however  still  kept  him  at  the  head 
of  their  Tuscan  legions,  for  their  spirit  and  confidence  at 
this  epoch  mounted  high,  and  their  resources  were  great  and 
conspicuous.  Besides  the  great  force  in  Lombardy,  which  had 
already  been  increased  to  nearly  five  thooaand  men-at-arms, 
and  her  own  contingent  for  the  Guelphie  League,  with  Orlando 
Rosso's  powerful  army  employed  against  Lucca ;  she  still  waged 
a  separate  war  on  Arezzo,  and  by  the  help  of  Perugia  pressed 
that  republic  so  closely  that  Piero  Saccone  now  deapaiiing  of 
aid  from  Verona  was  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  popular 
017  and  commence  negotiations  with  the  taembers  of  this  con- 
federacy. The  demands  of  Perupa  were  however  thought  too 
exacting,  and  a  secret  attempt  of  that  people  to  surprise  Arezzo 
daring  the  treaty  at  once  put  an  end  to  it,  so  that  hostilities 
recommenced.  To  Florence  the  Tarlati  looked  for  more 
favourable  terms  as  their  mother  was  a  Florentine  of  the 
Frescobaldi  race  and  they  had  many  kinsmen  in  that  city  from 
whom  they  expected  support ;  actual  hostilities  were  therefore 
no  bar  to  this  secret  negotiation,  but  there  would  still  have 
been  great  difBcul^  in  concluding  a  separate  peace  had  it  not 
been  for  an  occurrence  that  was  eagerly  seized  on  by  Florence 
as  a  ciear  justification  of  her  conduct  in  doing  so,  although 
ooutrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  her  alliance  with  Perugia. 

Lucigniano,  a  dependency  of  Arezzo  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Perugians  sent  ambassadors  with  an  ofier  of  its  allegiance  to 
Florence  who  refused  it  from  a  fear  of  displeasing  the  latter  by 
a  violation  of  the  treaty  which  prohibited  exclusive  acquisitions 
or  separate  negotiations  to  any  confederate  without  the  general 
sanction.  Upon  this  the  people  of  Lucigniano  ofiared  their 
town  to  Perugia  and  were  instantly  received  under  its  protac- 
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tion,  while  about  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo  another 
member  of  the  League,  appropriated  to  himself  the  strong 
fortress  of  Montefocappio.  These  events  excited  the  real  or 
feigned  resentment  of  Florence  which  immediately  followed  up 
the  treaty  with  Pier  Saccone  and  by  the  assistance  of  Regolino 
de'  Tolommei  of  Siena,  who  was  afterwards  pensioned  for  it 
by  the  Florentines,  brought  all  to  a  conclusion  on  the  seventh 
of  March  1337*. 

By  this  important  step  Florence  acquired  the  lordship  of 
Arezzo  for  ten  years  at  the  expense  of  25,000  florins  paid  to 
ihe  Tarlati  for  the  cession  of  their  claims  on  the  city  itself;  and 
14,000  more  for  the  rights  of  that  fEunily  in  the  Val  d'  Ambra. 
Beside  these,  18,000  florins  were  nominally  lent  to  the  Are- 
tines  to  pay  off  the  garrison  of  foreign  mercenaries  the  instru- 
ments of  their  oppression,  while  the  Tarlati  retained  all  the  rest 
of  their  own  family  property  and  became  citizens  of  Florence 
as  of  Arezzo.  Twelve  Florentine  commissaries  at  the  head 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  troops  then  took  possession  of 
that  city  on  the  tenth  of  March  and  were  met  at  two  miles  dis- 
tance by  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes  bearing  olive 
branches  in  their  hands  and  making  the  air  resound  with  cries 
of  "  PeacCy  Feetce,  long  live  the  Eepublic  and  people  of  Florence.'' 
Thus  accompanied  these  commissaries  entered  Arezzo  and  for- 
mally received  the  resignation  of  Piero  Saccone  :  it  w£is  imme- 
diately remodelled  in  its  old  democratic  form  without  distinction 
of  party ;  the  Guelphs  were  recalled,  after  sixty  years  of  exile ; 
a  general  amnesty  proclaimed ;  all  offences  pardoned,  and  uni- 
versal joy  pervaded  a  city  that  had  so  long  and  keenly  suffered 
from  external  war  and  domestic  tyranny. 

Great  must  be  the  misery  of  that  country  which  thus  joy- 
fully resigns  its  liberty  and  independence  into  the  hands  of 
a  stranger !  But  the  Aretines'  satisfaction  was  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  immediate  construction  of  two  citadels  and 

*  Malavolti,  Stor.,  Parte  ii..  Lib.  r^  p.  98. 
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the  permanent  residence  of  a  strong  Florentine  garrison :  a 
board  of  twelve  commissioners  was  also  created  with  extraor- 
dinary  powers,  but  subject  to  quarterly  renewal,  for  controlling 
conjointly  with  the  Florentine  seignoiy  the  public  administration 
of  the  town. 

TbuH  was  completed  tiie  annexation  of  this  noble  appendage 
to  the  Florentine  state  at  the  total  expense  of  about  100,000 
florins ;  besides  a  quairel  with  Fenigia,  and  the  loss  of  some 
reputation  as  a  direct  breach  of  intomational  faith.  Yet  Flo- 
rence, fairly  enough,  cited  the  example  of  Perugia  herself,  as 
well  in  her  incipient  negotiation  with  Arezzo  as  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  Luctgniauo ;  they  declared  that  the  alliance  had 
actually  espired ;  but  most  jesuitically  added  that  its  provisions 
although  tliey  prohibitt^d  lesser  acquisitions  did  not  forbid  that 
of  the  enemy's  capital.  They  asserted  that  the  Aretines  would 
never  have  come  to  any  terms  with  Perujpa  wherefore  if  they  had 
not  at  once  sliipped  in  and  closed  with  Tarlati,  that  city  would 
have  been  lost  to  iKitli  parties  and  the  Guelphic  cause  in  Tus- 
cany deteriorated.  Such  reasoning  did  not  satisfy  Perugia  and 
Florence  so  far  gave  way  as  to  allow  a  judge  of  appeals  to 
reside  and  administer  justice  in  Arezzo  for  five  years  under  the  , 
title  of  "  Conservator  of  the  Pence"  whicli  with  the  cession  of 
a  few  inferior  towns  softened  the  feelings  of  her  ally  while 
Florence  retained  the  sovereignty.  Villani  acknowledges  tliat 
the  conduct  of  his  country  in  this  transaction  was  not  strictly 
just,  and  that  the  infidelity  of  Perugia  did  not  excuse  it ;  but 
that  she  was  templed  by  the  prospect  of  terminating  an  exjHin- 
sive  war  and  by  the  acquisition  of  considerable  strcngtli,  terri- 
tory, and  national  security*. 

As  yet  the  striiggle  in  Lombardy  was  not  marked  by  any 
permanent  advantage  although  the  combined  forces  had  uog- 

•  Iitoric  Pisinlcii,  Anno  1336.— Gio.  Tii.,pp.539,.'j40,&c.— Lron.  .Xn-iing, 
Vilhni,  Lib.  x\.,  cap,  lii.,  li,.1*i.—  Ub.  vL— Scip.  Ammiralo,  Lib.  vlii., 
Pomj«;o  PtlUuJ,  Iiul.di  Pcrugii,  Lib.     p.  415. 
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mented  to  five  thousand  horsemen  \vith  *'  Barbuta  "*  or 
Tiaored  helmets,  besides  a  numerous  infimtry;  an  immense 
display  of  strength  in  those  days  even  without  reckoning  the 
two  thousand  men-at-arms  employed  by  Florence  in  the 
Tuscan  wax.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Mastino  to 
assassinate  Piero  Rosso  whose  camp  at  Bovolento  he  attacked 
and  fired,  a  second  invasion  of  the  Trevisan  district  was  made 
by  the  latter  and  then  the  haughty  lord  of  Verona  began  to 
suspect  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  spirit  and  resources  of 
his  antagonists  as  well  as  his  own  powers.  His  deceit,  pride 
and  aggressions  had  roused  two  rich  and  powerful  antagonists 
who  long  before  this  had  compelled  him  to  crave  the  good 
offices  of  his  former  confederates  in  negotiating  a  peace ;  some 
of  these  chiefs  had  met  at  Venice  for  that  purpose  in  tlie 
previous  January ;  Obizzo  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  Giovaiiiii  Pepoli, 
Manfredi  Pio  and  other  ambassadors  embarked  on  tho 
Po  "  in  a  vessel  then  first  built  by  Serdino  of  Fcirara  th(^ 
nourt  chamberlain,  and  afterwards  called  the  Buncintoro  :  fur 
it  was  large  and  magnificent,"  says  Sanii,  "  with  saloons  aiul 
chambers  and  had  for  its  ensign  a  Centaur  f. 

*  That  the  ^Barbuta "  wa*  a  of  Boyardo,  (not  Bcrni),  Libni  i", 
visore«l  helmet  may  be  proved  by  a  Canto  xviii**,  Stanza  xiv°, — Canto  xxi, 
refcrciicv  to  the  Orlando  Innamorato    and  Lib.  i".  Stanza  xix. — 

**  Ijc\  per  quel  colpa  nientc  si  muta 
Ma  un  tal  ne  dctte  al  cavalier  ardito, 
Che  batUr  jrli  fe  il  nunlo  alia  Barhuta 
Cala  nel  scudo,  e  tutto  Tha  partito, 
Maglia,  ne  piastra,  nc  8l)ergn  Tuuta, 
Ma  cTudelmcnte  al  fianco  l*ha  ferito/* 

"  Menando  lor  Ic  bottc  aspre  e  divcKc, 
Rinaldo  che  aapettava  il  tempo  ha  cdlto ; 
Pero  che,  come  uherto  si  8<-oj>cr8e, 
Giunse  Fu&bcrta*  c  Tclmo  ebbe  disciolto. 
La  Barbuta  e  1*  guancial  tutto  ^\\  apcrse, 
E  cnidelmentc  lo  fcri  nel  volto,"  &o. 

+  The  name  of  the  Venetian  state  considered  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  I)u- 
gallcy,  the  Bucentaur  {Buccinioi'o)  is     centorum'''  because  in  the  decree  tor 


*  The  name  of  Riualdo's  swonl. 
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These  lords  proceeded  to  Venice  where  they  were  joined  by 
Guido  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  ejid  according  to  Sabellieo,  about 
sixty  diplomatic  envoys  of  varioos  states  interested  in  the 
a£hire  of  this  powerful  seignor :  his  court  was  crowded  mth 
all  the  nobles  of  Northern  Italy  Ibat  nere  in  need  either  <rf 
fiivour  or  protection,  and  he  himself  ambitiously  aimed  at  the 
kingly  crown  of  Lombardy.  The  Lombard  ambassadors  wwB 
publicly  instructed  to  restore  peace  if  possible,  but  had  secrot 
orders  to  join  the  allies  if  their  exertions  proved  unsocoeas- 
fut.  At  this  conference  Maisilio  Carrara  of  Padua  also 
assisted  as  an  envoy  of  the  Scaligeri  and  (probably  with  the 
connivance  of  government)  was  insulted  by  the  Venetian  popa- 
lace  on  his  arrival  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicbn  of  his  reel 
object ;  for  it  is  related  that  in  presence  of  the  other  ambas- 
sadors either  at  a  public  audience  or  a  banquet,  be  said  in  an 
under  voice  to  the  Doge,  "  What  mU  happen  0  Prince,  if  w 
delieer  Padtia  into  thy  kandi?"  To  wliich  Daudolo  replied 
without  any  alteration  of  voice  or  feature,  "  We  vUl  bettow  it 
upon  thee"*. 

This  negotiation  failed  entirely,  for  the  allies  would  listen 
to  no  terms  short  of  ceding  Padua,  Parma,  Lucca,  andTreviso; 
upon  whicli  the  Marquia  of  Ferrara  at  once  openly  joined  the 
league,  and  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  Lombard  princes  held  at 
Cremona  in  the  foUoniug  April  not  a  chief  would  sdr  a  finger 
in  Mafitino's  cause :  on  the  contrary  Azko  Visconti  in  bold  and 
homely  terms  reproached  him  mth  his  faults.  "  Messer 
"  Mastino,"  said  he,  "  as  I  have  had  no  share  in  the  beginning 
"  of  your  war,  so  do  I  wish  to  avoid  its  middle,  and  its  end. 
"  And  the  reason  you  are  so  puffed  up  with  the  glory  of  your 

buildiTig  thli  rcuel  then  «u  ■  pn-  *   Surdl,    HI>C  Fccnmii,  Libn    vi., 

rWonlhil  it  ilmuld  have  a  crew  of  p,    110, — Libn  del  Poliitore,    tomo 

200  men.— The  model  alone  renuunt  oiv.,  p.  700,  Ror.  lul.  8c^ipLore^— 

■tVenicouidlilEVtbecit^itKlriiouIr  Salralliat,  Cronica  VeneU,  Dechs  i[*, 

■  bcaa'iful  and  emply  relic   of  the  Lib.  ii",  cap.  ii°,  p.   100. — Mutalori, 

ancient  original.  Annili,  An.  1336^  1337. 
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"  present  rule,  is  because  you  scorn  all  the  world.  When  I 
sent  70U  a  letter  jou  treated  it  with  conteftipt,  and  cared  not 
to  open  it,  or  read  it ;  but  threw  it  on  the  bed,  and  remained 
four  or  five  days  before  you  answered  me.  Besides  this  you 
have  had  made  for  yourself  a  crown  of  gold,  hoping  to  be 
"  chosen  King  of  Lombardy ;  and  to  this  part  I  reply  that 
"  I  will  not  suffer  such  a  king.  If  the  other  lords  of  Lom- 
"  bardy  will  have  you  I  know  not.  So  now  you  may  depart 
'*  when  you  please,  but  place  no  hope  in  me  "  *. 

Shortly  after  this  Azzo  Visconti,  Guido  Gonzaga,  Obizzo  of 
Este,  and  other  princes  united  against  him ;  a  body  of  his 
German  troops  deserted,  several  dependent  towns  of  the  Paduan 
and  Trevesan  states  revolted ;  and  in  June  the  allied  armies 
of  Milan,  Ferrara,  and  Mantua  were  reenforced  at  the  last  city 
by  Marsilio  Rosso  with  two  tliousand  four  hundred  men-at- 
arms  fix>m  Bovolento  where  Piero  at  the  head  of  skteeu  hun- 
dred more  and  a  numerous  infantry  still  remained  in  camp. 
Lucchino  Visconti  the  generalissimo  of  this  fine  army,  now 
four  tliousand  strong  in  men-at-arms  alone,  ciu-ried  fire  and 
iword  up  to  the  gates  of  Verona :  Mastino  who  wanted  not  skill, 
spirit,  or  soldiers  and  would  not  brook  the  being  tlius  bearded 
in  his  own  capital,  instantly  poured  out  about  three  thousand 
•*avalry  and  dared  Lucchino  to  battle  at  a  place  callod  hola 
deWt  Scnla :  but  whether  from  want  of  resolution ;  disagree- 
ment with  the  marquis  Xiccolo  of  Fen'ani ;  or  a  suspicion  of 
treachery  in  his  German  mercenaries ;  or  it  may  be,  as  Villani 
drilv  obsenes,  "  from  the  natural  dislike  of  one  tyrant  to 
overwhelm  anotlier;*'  Lucchino  retreated  in  great  confusion 
on  the  twenty-first  of  June  with  the  loss  of  his  tents  and  bag- 
jrage  \.  LeaNing  Verona  strongly  garrisoned  Mastino  pushed 
Ujldly  forwiird,  and  in  his  tuni  insulted  Mantua ;  then  turning 
>uddenlv  on   Piero  Rosso  at  Bovolento  forced  him  to  recall 

*  Libro  del  Polistore,  cap.  xxiii. — Rcr.     +  Muratori.  Annali,  1 337. — Lib.  del 
lul.  Scrip.,  toin.  xxiv.,  p.  763.  Poiistorc,  cap.  xxii. 
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MarsUio  in  order  to  be  aMe  to  iigbt  and  restore  his  commimi- 
cation  with  Venice  which  the  Veronese  had  cut  off  by  occupy- 
ing a  po«itiun  that  ali^o  prevented  the  junction  of  the  latter 
without  risking  a  battle.  The  danger  was  immineDt,  but 
Piero's  sagacity  and  the  necessity  of  Mastino'a  presence  else- 
where, cxtricikted  Iwth  hjniself  and  brother  from  their  diffi- 
culties ;  for  knowing  that  the  Veronese  army  which  was  only 
three  nules  off,  depended  exclusively  on  the  river  for  tLeir 
supply  of  water,  he  caused  all  the  filth  uf  his  camp  to  be  cast 
into  it;  besides  which,  immense  quantities  of  the  hemlock 
abounding  in  that  neighbourhood  was  bruised  to  a  pulp  and 
then  sent  down  the  stream:  neither  man  or  horse  could  drink, 
and  Mastino  would  have  been  obliged  by  this  alone,  as  most 
authors  say  he  was,  to  abandon  his  position  even  if  other 
circumstances  had  not  compelled  him  to  retreat  •, 

A  harasi'ing  protracted  warfare  was  the  game  of  Venice,  and 
the  Ikissi  were  never  idle :  the  maintenance  of  four  thousand 
German  horse  alone,  besides  his  Italian  troops  was  a  diain 
that  even  Mastino's  treasury  could  not  long  withstand  and 
secret  intelligenuo  vith  UaisiUo  Carrara  gave  the  allies 
a  hope  of  speedily  becoming  masters  of  I'adua.  Alberto 
dcUa  Scala  at  this  period  resided  in  that  city,  a  man  more 
addicted  to  licentious  pleasures  than  government,  to  the  amuse- 
meuis  of  peace  than  the  conduct  of  war:  tlie  outrage  com- 
mitted on  Ubertiuo'a  wife  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  yet, 
as  if  the  injurj-  were  forgotten  on  both  sides,  this  nobleman 
with  his  brother  Marsilio  were  as  we  have  said  the  principal 

•  8«brlli™  uwrti  Ihol  he  »u  only  numtivc.    (Lib.  ii»,  rap.  ii°,  p.  102, 

toniptllcd  to  drcamp  by  the  inlelli-  Dcchi.  il*.)  Thf  uioii jmoui  lathor  of 

gtaa  of  Luccioo  (Ano?)  Viininii>  the  "/(((«i'<  PiXofrn  "  uti  ihiu  Mu- 

•ppwtmntT   t*fore  Breiriit  but  dJiei  lilio  Rqsw  wcrrllj  pawed  the   rivrr 

Will  not  admit  of  thii  alibough  it  nwy  where  Mmlino  did  not  eiptrt  him  and 

lv;¥erYp™ib1ethaliu«picioiiofBrcj-  citnicd  >  juiirlion  wiih  Piero,  upon 
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oounsellors  and  most  intimate,  friends  of  Alberto.  Marsilio 
had  once  been  lord  of  Padua  but  resigned  it  to  the  power  or 
influence  of  Cane  della  Soala  and  longed  to  reestablish  himself. 
Ubertino  was  excited  by  ambition  and  private  revenge ;  the 
people  were  reduced  to  despair  by  exactions,  and  furious  from 
daily  insults,  therefore  all  parties  were  ready  to  revolt.  A 
secret  correspondence  with  Venice  was  maintained  which  Mas- 
tmo  is  said  to  have  discovered  and  immediately  wrote  to  desire 
that  the  two  brothers  should  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  : 
Alberto  was  at  chess  when  the  letter  came  and  handed  it 
over  to  Marsilio  without  breaking  the  seal :  the  latter  read 
his  death-warrant,  and  with  unchanged  countenance  calmly  told 
Alberto  that  his  brother  merely  wrote  for  a  certain  falcon  of 
which  he  had  need  at  a  hawking  party,  but  sending  Uberto 
instant  word  to  prepare  for  revolt  that  very  night  while  he 
remained  with  Alberto  to  prevent  any  further  intelligence 
reaching  him  from  Mastino  *. 

Piero  Rosso  apprised  of  these  preparations  moved  silently 
on  the  night  of  the  third  of  August  to  the  gate  of  Ponte  Corvo 
which  was  instantiy  opened  by  the  Guelphic  adherents  of  Mar- 
silio; at  the  same  hour  Alberto's  palace  was  surrounded, 
his  guards  disarmed,  and  he  himself  made  prisoner.  The 
Veneto-Florentine  army,  four  thousand  strong  in  cavalry, 
scoured  the  city  but  molested  none  except  the  enemy's  sol- 
diers ;  rigid  discipline  was  observed  ;  Alberto  was  led  a  prisoner 
to  Venice  and  on  the  sixth  of  August  Marsilio  da  Carrara 
was  declared  Lord  of  Padua  by  the  assembled  people  and 
admitted  as  an  independent  member  of  the  league  f. 

This  success  however  humiliating  to  Mastino  was  quickly 
followed  by  two  events  that  threw  a  gloom  over  that  joy 

*  litom,  Padovana  di  Galeazzo  Ga-  Muratori,  Annali,  An.  1337. — Leon. 

taro.  (Apud  Sismondi,  vol.  It.,  p.  122).  Aretino,  Ldbro  vi. — Sabellico,  Cronica 

f  Iftorie  Pistoleri,  An.  1337. — Gio.  Veneta,  Decha  ii%  Lib.  ii^,  cap.  ii.,  p. 

ViUanU  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  LxiU  Ixiii.,  Ixv.  111. 
— Sdp.  Ammirato,  Lib.  viii.  p.  422. — 
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with  which  so  brillitmt  on  event  hod  filled  the  pubUc  mind, 
ftnd  were  he  not  already  reduced  so  low  might  have  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  war.  Marsilio  de'  Rossi  worn  oat 
with  extreme  exertion  fell  sick  at  I'adua,  and  Piero  while 
leading  on  his  mca  to  the  assault  of  Moneelice  was  struck 
hy  a  javelin  or  arrow  in  the  loins,  and  died  on  the  seventh 
of  August :  grief  at  his  brother's  death  conspiring  with  dis- 
ease and  exhaustion,  brought  Marsilio  to  the  grave  on  the 
seventeenth  ;  and  Orlando  out  of  pure  regard  to  their  memory 
was  immediately  made  generalissimo  of  the  combined  armies. 
The  war  had  been  left  by  them  in  so  prosperous  a  stal«  that 
Orlando,  inferior  as  he  was  in  abilities,  had  little  difficulty  in 
maintaining  the  ascendant :  Itlcstre  «'as  taken  soon  after,  Mon- 
selice  under  the  able  Pietro  del  Venne  held  out  for  many 
months  and  its  citadel  much  longer ;  Orci  and  Caimeto  in  the 
Brescian  district  followed  and  announced  the  speedy  loss  of 
that  capital ;  for  the  Brescians  tired  of  subjection  determined 
to  change  their  master,  and  negotiated  with  Az/.o  Visconti, 
who  by  a  stratagem  gained  possession  of  the  place  on  the 
eighth  of  October,  and  of  the  citadel  shortly  after,  tt  was  con- 
firmed to  him  by  the  allies  and  especially  the  Florentines,  for  in 
their  liatred  W  Mastiuo  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  Azzo 
had  been  the  friend  of  Castniccio.  that  he  was  the  victor  of 
Altopascio  and  the  disdainful  insulter  of  their  own  capital, 
Mastino  now  became  alarmed ;  Padua  and  Drescta  were  lost ; 
his  brother  a  prisoner ;  town  after  town  were  slipping  from 
his  grasp ;  his  treasury  wa-i  exhausted,  and  fortune  everywhere 
his  enemy ;  nor  was  this  all  ;  Charles,  the  son  of  John  King 
of  Bohenua,  now  Duke  of  Carinthia,  had  joined  the  allies, 
made  himself  master  of  Felire,  and  ultimately  of  Delluno : 
so  that  the  Veronese  chieftain  was  forced  to  make  another  effort 
for  peace  but  without  success.  The  confederates  were  to<) 
high  in  spirit,  too  arrogant,  and  too  exacting  in  their  demands. 
and  Mastino  was  not  yet  down ;  negotiations  were  therefon^ 
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broken  off;  Albert  still  remained  a  prisoner,  and  the  war 
recommenced,  more  roughly  than  before:  the  Veronese  dis- 
trict was  again  ravaged  in  March  and  April,  and  Verona 
itself  insulted  bj  running  for  the  Palio  under  its  walls ;  the 
Adige  was  passed  without  opposition,  and  sixteen  hostile  towns 
tuimercifullj  plundered*. 

In  May  the  strong  and  important  town  of  Montecchio,  the  inter* 
mediate  link  between  Vicenza  and  Verona,  surrendered 

A*D.  1338* 

to  the  confederates  and  resisted  all  sul>sequent  efforts 
for  its  recapture  ;  Marsilio  Carrara  died  in  March  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bjhis  cousin  Ubertino  who  reduced  Monselice  in  August ; 
manj  combats  took  place  in  various  quarters,  and  in  September 
Mastino  was  beaten  with  great  loss  while  attempting  to  retal^e 
the  town  of  Montagnana ;  the  allies  rode  triumphant  tlirough 
all  the  land  and  even  mastered  a  suburb  of  Vicenza  itself,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Mastino  finally  demanded  aid  of  the  emperor;  but  Louis 
although  willing  was  now  at  enmity  with  his  former  confederate 
John  of  Bohemia  and  found  the  Tyroleso  passes  occupied  by 
the  young  Duke  of  Carinthia  so  as  to  preclude  every  chance  of 
succour  firom  that  quarter.  Thus  baffled  and  unfortunate,  liis 
capital  threatened,  and  Vicenza  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
this  proud  leader  was  driven  once  more  to  negotiate ;  but 
now  with  some  hope  of  dissolving  a  confederacy  that  he  knew 
was  xmited  only  by  individual  interest  £ind  a  common  anger 
against  himself.  To  gain  his  object  he  determined  to  treat 
secretly  with  Venice  alone,  and  if  Villani  says  true  his  ambas- 
sadors were  ordered  to  distribute  money  with  a  lavish  hand 
amongst  her  principal  citizens,  imploring  them  not  to  counte- 
nance the  total  ruin  of  Mastino  and  with  him  that  of  all  the 
imperial  party  in  Italy.  To  give  their  exertions  greater  effect 
they  industriously  spread  a  report  that  if  the  negotiation  failed 
Louis  would  march  with  six  thousand  French  Barbute  into  Italy, 

*  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  zi.^  cap.  Ixxili.  and  Ixxvii. 
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and  take  part  in  the  contest :  those  brit)es  and  threats  were 
accompanied  by  the  most  advantageous  oSfers  of  peace,  and 
seitmded  by  the  Pisan  and  Luechese  envoj-s,  both  being 
Ghibeline  friends  of  ^lastino  and  jeaJous  of  Ilorentine  ascend- 
ancy. But  this  prince  was  not  friendless  even  in  Venice : 
his  lai^e  brilies,  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  objects,  and 
their  naturHl  inclination  to^-ards  hia  pohtics  added  to  some 
little  fear  of  an  imperial  visit,  seemed  to  have  tempted  its 
citizens  so  hr  to  sacriiice  their  allv  as  to  consent  that  the  great 
object  of  Florentine  warfare,  the  cession  of  Looca,  should  be 
entirely  excluded  from  any  treaty.  A  separate  peace  wm 
accordingly  signed  with  Mastino  in  December  and  on  the 
eighteenth  of  the  same  month  announced  by  a  formal  embas^ 
to  the  Florentines.  At  this  unexpected  intelligence  anger  and 
disapjwintment  took  possession  of  Florence,  and  her  people  were 
in  a  feniieiil  :  but  the  Venetians  remained  cool  and  deter- 
mined :  fair  conditions  they  said  were  secured  to  her  which 
might  IkT  accepted  or  ngected  as  she  pleased,  but  no  longer 
count  on  the  assistance  of  Venice  if  she  decided  on  contiiining 
tile  war  with  Mastino.  Councils,  debates,  public  and  private 
meetings  and  universal  anger,  were  the  result  of  this  hangfa^ 
message ;  passion  prcTailed  here,  prudence  there,  bat  mortifi- 
cation eveiywhere  :  resentment  finally  gave  way  to  necessity  ; 
a  hen\-y  expense  hod  been  incurred  ;  immense  exertiona  made, 
large  debts  coutracted,  the  revenue  mortgaged  for  six  years, 
even'  nerve  of  the  conimonwoslth  strained  to  breaking,  and 
therefore  small  hojto  of  success  in  singlc-liauded  warfare  against 
the  Kiill  powerful  lord  of  Verona.  Prudence  finally  gained  the 
ascondajit.  and  ambassadors  reached  Venice  with  instructions 
to  insist  first  on  a  strict  observation  of  the  original  condi- 
tions of  tho  league  ;  and  filing  this,  to  tiy  for  better  teima ; 
but  with  secret  orders  to  s^  the  articles,  if  nothing  better 
might  be  effected.  It  was  a  vain  effort ;  nothing  of  great  im- 
portanoe  oould  be  gained  from  that  implacable  commonwealth ; 
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the  treaty  was  therefore  ratified  and  peace  proclaimed  at  Flo- 
reDce  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January  1339,  with  a  sullen  ex- 
pression of  displeasure.  This  was  not  diminished  by  a  final 
settlement  of  accounts  in  which  the  Venetians  still  _„ 

1  t  ,  ,    ^,  A.D.1339. 

managed  to  preserve  the  ascendant,  and  Florence 
again  yielded  to  the  inflexibility  of  a  republic  that  now  for  the 
first  time  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  dominion  on  **  Terra 
firma,"  a  dominion  more  brilliant  than  salutary,  by  which  she 
was  finally  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  continental  politics  at  a 
moment  when  every  exertion  was  necessary  to  preserve  her 
waning  influence  in  the  east,  the  real  source  of  her  power. 

By  this  treaty  Treviso  and  its  territory  besides  several  other 
important  places  were  ceded  to  Venice,  others  to  the  lord  of 
Padua ;  Feltre  and  Belluno  to  the  Duke  of  Carinthia ;  the  Rossi 
were  reestablished  in  their  possessions,  the  navigation  of  the 
Po  declared  free ;  Azzo  Visconti  was  confirmed  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Brescia ;  Alberto  della  Scala  released  unransomed ; 
and  Florence  once  more  excluded  from  Lucca,  the  great  object 
of  her  aspirations,  although  in  thirty-one  months  she  had  ex- 
pended more  than  600,000  florins  in  the  war.  Yet  was  not 
her  interest  entirely  neglected,  nor  was  her  portion  small, 
although  inadequate  either  to  her  expectations  or  exertions  : 
she  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Fucecchio,  Castel- 
Franco,  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Maria-a-Monte,  and  MontetopoH 
in  Val-d*  Amo  ;  of  Montecatini,  Monte  Sommano,  Monte  Vet- 
tolini,  Massa,  Cozzile  and  Uzzano  in  Val  di  Nievole  ;  and  of 
AveUano,  Sorana,  and  Castel-Vecchio,  in  Val-di-Luna;  be- 
sides the  important  towns  of  Buggiano,  Pescia,  and  the  fortress 
of  Altopascio  which  were  subsequently  added,  along  with  two 
other  small  fortresses.  Thus  a  great  cantle  was  scooped  out 
of  the  Lucchese  territory,  its  frontier  opened,  and  that  of  Flo- 
rence everywhere  extended  to  the  west,  while  the  important 
acquisition  of  Arezzo  enlarged,  rounded,  and  strengthened  her 
eastern   boundary   and    increased    her  political   importance. 
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Witliiii  a  brief  pctiod  she  bad  been  twice  overreacbed,  and  the 
people  were  discontented :  but  she  had  already  oieted  out  die 
Name  metisuro  without  remorse  to  Perugia  aud  justified  her 
own  infidelity,  therefore  met  no  sympailiv  *. 

Thu<i  ended  tlie  Lomliiird  war  by  a  di^Unmtageous  peace 
after  tvn>  years  and  a  half  <if  actual  bo;<tiliiies ;  a  war  which 
although  reluctanlly  concluded  and  fkiliug  in  its  priucipal  and 
most  setfuih  object,  vas  stilt  so  for  successful  as  to  cripple  the 
power  humble  the  pride  and  render  abortive  the  ambitioa  of 
Mastino,  vrho  with  poetical  justice  was  fhially  compelled  to 
pawn  the  Teiy  diadem  which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  for  hia 
contemplaied  corouatioti  m  sole  monarch  of  Lombardy.  Vet 
the  litter  pill  thus  swallowed  bv  Florence,  forced  on  her  as  it 
was  bv  financial  and  commercial  distress,  was  scarcely  made 
palatable  bv  the  enemy's  abasement :  this  distress  arose  in  a 
dititant  and  unexpected  quarter  and  senea  to  exhibit  the  vast 
extent  and  magnitude  of  her  mercantile  tnmsaclions :  but  first 
it  will  be  expedient  to  notice  some  pohtical  changes  that  hap- 
pened in  Italy  during  the  continuance  of  the  Lomliord  war. 

Dologna  which  never  remained  long  tiiiiet  after  the  expul- 
sion of  Bertraud  du  Poiet,  had  ui  1 337  broken  out  once  mora 
into  open  conflict ;  the  two  potent  families  of  Gozzadini  and 
PeppoU,  who  had  been  long  struggling  for  mastery,  finally 
came  to  a  decisive  battle  on  the  third  of  July :  but  one  day 
while  the  sons  of  Tiiddeo  de'  I'eppoli  were  hotly  engaged  with 
Biandaligi  de'  Gozzadini  and  many  followers  on  both  sides, 
their  father  suddeidy  appeared  and  parting  tbo  combatanta 
as  if  desirous  of  peace,  took  llmndaligi  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  his  own  house  and  there  with  plausible  discourse  persuaded 
him  to  disarm  his  followers.  No  sooner  was  this  accompUshed 
than  the  Bianchi,  Bcntivogli,  and  others  of  the  Peppoh  foftioa, 
attacked  and  destroyed    the  palaces  of   the   Braudaligi  and 

-Iilorif  Piitolcsi,  Anno  J339. 
li,  Iiloric  Fcmreie,  lib.  iL 
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drove  tliem  from  the  city ;  and  Taddeo  with  the  aid  of  his 
kinsman  the  Marquis  of  £ste,  after  nearly  two  months  of  civic 
agitation  was  made  Captain-General  and  Lord  of  Bologna,  but 
without  any  alteration  in  its  foreign  policy  or  connexions. 
The  friendly  relations  with  Florence  were  therefore  undisturbed, 
and  the  latter  was  about  the  same  period  not  ill  pleased  to 
find  the  Guelphic  cause  relieved  from  a  powerful  adversary  by 
the  death  of  Frederic  King  of  Sicily. 

This  was  a  prince  of  great  abUity,  who  for  many  years  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a  new  and  unsettled  dynasty  withstood 
the  long-continued  assaults  and  perpetual  enmity  of  so  able  a 
monarch  as  Robert :  after  Frederic  s  decease  the  king's  hopes 
were  for  a  moment  revived  by  a  partial  revolt  in  the  island, 
and  preparations  made  for  a  descent ;  but  the  attempt  failed 
and  things  held  on  their  course.  An  event  of  more  serious 
importance  to  a  commercial  state  was  the  simultaneous  arrest, 
by  Philip  de  Valois,  of  all  the  Italian  merchants  and  bankers 
in  France  :  usury  and  extortion  were  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge,  and  a  belief  in  their  guilt  was  sufficiently  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  a  needy  aristocracy  more  eager  to  borrow  than  able 
or  willing  to  pay,  much  less  to  calculate  the  hazard  of  a  loan. 
But  however  innocent,  there  was  no  release  for  these  victims 
until  the  uttermost  penalty  were  exacted,  nor  until  the  king  had 
realised  a  large  sum  by  their  ransoms.  This  of  course  gave  a 
check  to  Florentine  trade  which  had  dready  been  considerably 
perplexed  by  that  monarch's  debasement  of  the  French  currency ; 
for  to  such  an  extent  had  he  carried  this  ruinous  practice  that 
the  golden  florin  of  Florence  which  early  in  his  reign  was  worth 
only  ten  Parisian  sous,  in  the  year  1340  exchanged  for  thirty 
pieces  of  the  same  denomination.  New  impediments  and  in- 
creased troubles  arose  from  Philip  s  wars  with  the  English 
Edward  which  drained  the  treasuries  of  both  monarchs  and  half 
mined  Florence ;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  resources  of  this 
state  were  all  needed  to  pay  for  her  own  expensive  armaments. 
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Edward  III.  had  appointed  the  two  great  commercial  houses 
of  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  to  be  his  agents  and  bankers ;  all  his 
revenues,  wool,  and  every  material  of  wealth  passed  through 
their  hands,  while  they  undertook  to  furnish  him  with  the 
money  necessary  for  war  and  other  public  expenses  :  but  this 
expenditure  so  much  exceeded  both  the  public  revenue  and 
mortgaged  property  that  on  Edward's  return  from  France  the 
Bardi  found  themselves  his  creditors  for  more  than  180,000 
marks  sterling,  and  the  Peruzzi  for  upwards  of  130,000,  each 
mark  being  then  equal  to  something  more  than  four  and  one- 
third  golden  florins,  or  in  round  numbers  to  about  two  pounds 
nine  shillings  of  the  present  day*,  so  that  the  whole  debt 
amounted  to  7  60  fiOOl.  sterling,  might  for  tceir/ht,  (independent 
of  the  relative  value  of  com  at  the  two  periods)  which,  says 
Villani,  was  **  the  worth  of  a  kingdom.'*  He  then  proceeds 
to  blame  these  two  houses  for  being  so  tempted  by  an  exces- 
sive desire  of  gain  as  to  risk  not  only  their  own  but  many  other 
people's  property  in  one  precarious  investment ;  for  the  greater 
part  belonged  to  persons  who  had  trusted  their  capital  to  the 
management  of  these  long-established  firms,  or  accommodated 
them  with  money  on  the  ancient  credit  of  their  name.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  calamity  were  not  confmed  to  Florence,  they 
spread  throughout  a  wide  circle  of  connexions  in  eveiy  partof  the 
civilized  world  by  blighting  the  nearest  as  well  as  the  remotest 
branches  of  commercial  business;  yet  the  extensive  landed  pro- 
perty of  these  houses  still  supported  them  and  total  bankruptcy 
was  thus  avoided :  but  the  Florentine  commercial  interest  of 

*  The  golden  florin  of  Florence  (at  8  culation.    What  quantity  of  com  or 

to  the  ouncfi  troy  of  560  grains)  \7ould  labour  this  weight  of  gold  would  lA^n 

weigh  70  grains  therefore  4^  florins  purchase  is  anoUicr  and  more  intricate 

would  be  equal  to  303*3  grains.     In  question,  and  may  have  differed  very 

two    guineas  there   are  about  258^  widely  in  Florence  as  a  rich  commer- 

grains  of  standard  gold,  therefore  the  cial  state  from  the  less  opulent  coan- 

mark  sterling  (if  as  Villani  says  it  were  tries  of  Europe  at  the  same  period  ; 

then  equal  to  44  florins)  was  also  equal  but  its  purchase  value  may  &irly  be 

to  2/.  8«.  10}a.  of  the  present  day  in  taken  as  at  least  equal  to  about  £5  of 

actual  weight  of  metal  at  a  rough  cal-  the  present  day. 
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whicli  they  were  considered  the  sustaining  columns,  was 
terribly  shaken ;  no  other  firm  could  any  longer  be  trusted, 
and  a  general  suspicion  of  all  inferior  houses  pervaded  the  com- 
mercial world  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  distant  shores  of 
Britain.  Just  before  this  catastrophe  the  Bardies  power  and 
wealth  i^peared  so  alarming  that  a  decree  passed  on  the  four- 
teenth of  March  1338  aimed  directly  at  them  and  forbidding 
all  Florentine  citizens  to  purchase  towns  or  castles  beyond 
the  frontier,  which  by  removing  them  from  republican  autho- 
rity, flEunlitated  treasonable  designs  against  the  state,  and 
wtt  therefore  displeasing  to  an  ever-jealous  people,  who 
omitted  no  occasion  of  curbing  the  nobles;  but  more  par- 
ticiilarly  because  these  same  Bardi  had  recently  purchased 
the  fortified  towns  of  Veniia,  Margona,  and  other  strong 
places  situated  beyond  the  border,  which  gave  them  an  inde- 
pendent and,  as  it  was  considered,  an  illegitimate  infiuence, 
incompatible  vdth  the  rank  of  simple  citizens  in  a  free 
state*. 

For  some  time  after  these  events  the  Florentines  remained 
armed  and  watchful ;  their  acquisitions  on  the  side  of  Lucca 
required  setting  in  order,  and  Mastino  s  sudden  appearance  in 
that  city  alarmed  the  whole  community  oven  in  the  midst  of 
peace  ;  so  little  was  he  trusted :  but  this  fear  was  dispelled  by 
his  almost  immediate  departure  with  20,000  florins,  the  levying 
of  which  bad  been  his  main  object.  Nevertheless  a  nervous 
feeling  of  apprehension  still  weighed  on  the  public  mind  as  if 
some  indistinctly-conceived  misfortune  were  threatening  the 
commonwealth.  The  unsatisfactory  peace  after  so  brilliant 
and  constant  a  success,  had  unsettled  mens  tempers;  the 
unpTDmising  condition  of  their  finances,  the  distressed  state  of 
commerce,  the  failure  of  banks,  and  the  sudden  and  depressing 
reaction  from  years  of  high  excitement,  had  unbraced  their 

•  Gio.  ViUani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  Ixxiv.,    Scip.  Ammirato,  Lib.  viii'^,  p.  428. — 
Ixxxviii. — Leon.  Aretino,  lib.  vi. —     Istoric  Pistolesi. 
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mind :  this  despondency  was  increased  by  various  meteorological 
phenomena;  such  as  eclipses,  comets,  unusual  storms  of  hail  and 
thunder,  and  consequent  injury  to  public  buildings ;  added  to 
all  was  a  deficient  hanest  and  the  dismal  prospect  of  ikmine, 
which  ftllogetber  had  an  effect  so  superstitious  that  the  lightest 
and  commonest  accidents  were  received  as  sinister  omens  and 
urged  the  people  through  fear  of  coming  wrath  t«  a  laudable 
course  of  policy.  They  accordingly  became  pence-makers;  audby 
their  inilueuce  restored  tranquillity  in  Ilomngna  where  Forli,  Ce- 
aina,  Ravenna,  Kimini,  Faenza.  Imola,  and  the  Counts  Guidi, 
were  all  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility :  then  turning  to  Perugia 
they  healed  the  wound  so  lately  given  by  the  acquisition  of 
Arez^o ;  mutual  concessions  were  made  and  Luciguano,  Monte 
Sansovino,  Friano.  and  Anghiari  wore  secured  to  tlie  first, 
while  Florence  was  loft  in  the  misliackled  sovereignty  of  the 
last.  Amicable  arrangements  were  afterwards  entered  into 
with  Pisa  to  meet  the  coming  scarcity,  and  then  public  atten- 
tion was  exclusively  directed  to  reform  the  election  of  the 
Seignory  wliich  had  already  been  distorted  by  the  daring  frau- 
dulence  of  ambition  *. 

A  parliament  or  general  assembly  of  the  people  was  held  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December  to  take  this  imiwrtant  subject  into 
consideration  and  in  the  course  of  their  investigation  it  appeared 
that  one  of  the  means  used  by  ruling  citizens  to  retain  the 
powers  of  government  in  their  own  hands  was  as  follows.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  names  of  all  tliose  citizens 
who  had  been  chosen  as  eligible  for  office  in  the  general  scru- 
tiny were  writton  on  separate  billets  and  depositod  in  six  bags, 
one  for  each  Sesto  of  the  city ;  but  instead  of  destrojing  those 
hilleta  which  bore  the  names  of  candidatos  already  elected  to 
the  different  ofiBces  of  government ;  they  were  artfidly  trans- 
ferred to  another  set  of  purses  until  all  the  names  were  drawn ; 
and  then  the  same  operation  was  recomnienced  from  the  lattei-, 

*  Gid.  VLlluii,  Lib.  li.,  c^.  c,  ciii.,  ct,,  ciiv. 
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80  that  the  whole  administration  of  government  thos  moved  in 
a  dicle  and  by  remaining  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  set  became 
a  clo6e  anstocracj  and  abnost  an  oligarchy ;  to  the  exclusion 
of  numerous  discontented  citizens  just  as  ambitious  and  not 
more  honest  than  themselves.  These  last  however  succeeded 
in  fixing  public  attention  to  this  abuse  and  passing  a  law 
in  full  assembly  which  commanded  the  immediate  destruction 
of  all  those  names  once  drawn  for  office,  without  however 
rendering  the  individuals  themselves  ineligible  at  the  next 
periodica]  scrutiny.  In  this  manner  was  checked  for  a  time 
the  tyranny  of  a  prevailing  flEtction ;  but  there  were  other  ways 
<A  maintaining  and  even  increasing  its  authority  which  soon 
manifested  themselves  in  the  second  and  unlawful  appoint- 
ment of  the  infamous  Gabrielli  d'  Agobbio  as  supreme  rector  of 
Florence. 

The  superstitious  terror  which  had  gained  possession  of  the 
inhabitants  was  ere  long  confirmed  by  the  visitation 

A.I).  1340. 

of  two  dreadful  scourges  ;  a  devouring  pestilence  fol- 
lowed by  hard  and  withering  famine  :  the  fii*st  raged  through 
the  town  in  unmitigated  fury ;  the  last  held  it  with  so  close  a 
gripe  that  the  death  of  fifteen  thousand  souls  within  the  city  by 
pestilence  alone  was  insufficient  to  relax  its  pressure.  A  sixth  of 
the  population  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  had  perished,  and  yet  the 
intensity  of  want  was  still  uuinodilied  :  conflagration  added  new 
terrors  to  the  scene ;  and  a  hail-storm  in  May  whicli  hiy  like  snow 
upon  the  ground  and  destroyed  the  fruit,  increased  the  general 
misery ;  sui)erstition  gained  fresh  force,  imd  Flureiice  was  wild 
with  lamentation  wretchedness  and  woe.  ReHgiou  then  inter- 
fered and  pleaded  for  misfortune  ;  the  public  heart  was  softened ; 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  church  it  was  decreed  that  tdl  exiles 
should  be  recalled  and  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  on  paying 
a  certain  amount  of  taxation ;  and  that  all  confiscated  property 
i»till  in  the  liands  of  government  should  be  restored  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  refugees ;  but  the  latter  part 
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nas  imperfecU;  executed  anil  as  vas  beUered  the  plagae  raged, 
in  consequeoceoftliiBfraud,  until  winter.  The  Florentines  never- 
theless drew  some  comfort  from  their  misfortones ;  supenti- 
tion  gradually  evaporated  and  made  room  for  a  certain  small 
philosophy  which  taught  them  to  contemplate  the  plague  as  a 
necessity  of  nature,  and  so  far  merciful  as  it  carried  off  numbers 
that  must  otherwise  have  slowly  perished  by  famine :  while 
the  destruction  of  their  fruit  suggested  the  consolation,  that 
had  it  remained  to  be  eatea  by  a  litckly  famishing  population  a 
second  pestilence  would  probably  have  been  produced. 

This  serious  state  of  the  public  mind  was  deemed  a  good 
opportunity  for  checking  luxury  and  reforming  that  general 
tendency  to  show  and  magnificence  which  was  fiiat  overlaying 
ancient  republican  frugality  and  the  simphcity  of  privat«  life. 
A  new  code  of  sumptuary  laws  was  therefore  promulgated,  by 
which  excess  at  feasts,  dinners,  and  weddings ;  at  the  making 
of  knights  ;  iu  presents  to  brides  and  other  extravagances ;  in 
funerals ;  but  especially  in  dowers,  which  impeded  marriagea 
and  filled  convents,  was  once  more  forbidden  without  any 
permanent  effect ;  for  besides  their  direct  opposition  to  tlie 
very  spirit  and  nature  of  human  progress,  these  edicts  always 
come  too  late  for  the  object ;  they  are  commonly  enacted 
after  the  eiil  is  introduced  and  tlie  taste  confirmed.  In  a 
declining  slate  this  taste  will  gradually  wear  away  for  lack 
of  nutriment,  in  an  improving  one  it  will  push  forward  against 
all  impediments  ;  the  only  effectual  check  to  be  expected  fmai 
such  restrictions  (fur  there  is  no  prevention^  might  haply  be 
found  in  making  them  prospective,  and  as  it  were  anticipat- 
ing the  issue  of  those  inevitable  cravings  of  riches  and  fency  by 
the  prohibition  of  what  is  as  yet  undcsired  or  unattainable, 
and  this  could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  poor  colony  from  an 
already  civilised  country  *. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  were  other  ways  of  un- 

•  Gio.  VilUni,  Lib.  li.,  cap.  cut. — Scip.  Amminto,  Lib.  ix.,  f.  434. 
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lawfully  retaining  the  administrative  power  besides  that  which 
had  been  receptlj  aboliahed ;  namely  by  the  ruling  sect 
aoqmring  a  paramount  influence  over  the  election  of  the  foreign 
rectors,  and  thus  rendering  these  functionaries  entirely  depen- 
dent on  themselves.  This  was  a  favourite  mode  of  working, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  not  content  with  the  ordinary 
governors,  a  third  was  added  in  1335  under  the  new-fangled 
title  of  "  Captain  of  the  Chmrd "  the  value  of  whose  services 
was  gratefully  remembered  by  the  ascendant  faction.  From 
the  bad  conduct  of  a  weak  or  artful  administration  Florence  at 
this  time  was  indirectly  ruled  by  a  cabal  oomposed  of  two 
individuals  from  each  Sesto  belonging  to  that  class  which  was 
called  the  *'  Papolani  Gram''  or  richest  citizens  below  the 
rank  of  nobles,  although  superior  to  most  of  them  in  power 
and  opulence.  These  oligarchs  being  determined  to  admit  no 
equab  into  the  government,  managed  to  have  the  seignory 
composed  of  such  men  only  as  were  devoted  to  themselves,  and 
selected  from  their  own  class  alone,  equally  excluding  the  lower 
and  lowest  classes  of  citizens  and  the  highest  ranks  of  nobility. 
But  not  satisfied  with  nominating  the  Podesta,  the  Captain  of 
the  People,  and  the  Executor  of  the  Ordinances  of  Justice,  which 
were  already  thought  too  many  for  the  good  government  of  an 
independent  community,  they  created  the  new  office  above 
mentioned,  and  recalled  Gabrielli  d'  Agubbio  with  a  hundred 
men-at-arms,  two  hundred  infantry  and  an  enormous  salary' ; 
invested  too  as  before  with  super-legal  powers,  to  be  a  ready  in- 
strument in  oppressing  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and  this  in  despite 
of  the  public  decree  which  for  ten  years  forbade  his  nomination 
or  that  of  any  of  his  family  to  the  rectorship  of  Florence.  Such 
was  the  nature  of  its  liberty !  This  tyrant  resumed  his  former 
course  with  implacable  consistency,  and  being  strengthened 
with  a  band  of  myrmidons  and  an  authority  above  all  law, 
swept  away  great  and  small,  guilty  and  innocent,  to  destitution, 
exile,  and  ignominious  death.     All  Florence  trembled  save  the 


luasteT-UTHnts  thnt  employed  Uim ;  most  of  the  citizens,  but 
perticuJiiTlT  the  nobles,  were  exasperated  to  so  great  a  degree 
that  a  roDspirac;  was  formed  amongst  the  latter  to  hurl  Jacob 
Gabrielli  and  his  masters  from  their  unlawful  eminence  and 
\'iiidicate  republican  liberty.  Amongst  the  minor  Euflerers 
from  his  injustice  were  PJetro  do'  Bordi  and  Baldo  Free- 
cobaldi;  the  former  was  fined  0000  Lire  for  having  ont- 
rsgcd  one  of  his  own  vassals  at  Vemio,  a  town  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  Florence  and  therefore  not  subjeut  to  the  ordi- 
nancea  of  justice  ;  the  latter  was  also  forced  to  pay  a  cousiilei&ble 
sum  of  money  for  a  trifling  oHenre  which  he  even  denied  aver 
having  committed,  llesides  these  there  was  also  Andrea  de' 
fiardi  a  kinsman  of  the  first  whom  the  government  compelled 
to  surrender  hia  fortress  of  Maiigoua  to  the  republic.  The 
Bardi  and  Frescobiildi,  both  iu  rank  and  fortune  were  amongst 
tlie  most  illiLstrious  citizens  of  Florence  and  therefore  un- 
popular with  the  ruling  friction,  especially  the  former,  be- 
cause their  foreign  possessions  naturally  brought  them  into 
closerintimacy  with  other  horder-cliieftitins  whose  territories  had 
many  points  of  contact  with  those  of  Florence  and  who  were 
generally  ready  to  imnoy  her.  'J'hus  outraged,  these  powerfiil 
families  united  in  the  determination  to  bring  a  conspiracy 
already  in  prejianition  against  the  goveminent,  to  an  immediate 
issue,  and  being  jninrd  by  the  liossi  and  many  other  noble  and 
even  popular  families  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  Anio,  tlie  plot  began 
to  assume  u  fnntiidablc  iLspect.  Nor  was  external  aid  wanting ; 
many  independeiH  linrons  eager  to  humble  tlie  burghers,  had 
promised  ihcir  assistance;  amongst  them  were  most  of  the 
Counts  Guidi,  the  Tiirlati  of  Pietramala,  the  Pazziof  Vol  d'amo, 
the  TUierti  and  I'lmldini  of  the  .\pennines,  the  Gunzzatotti  of 
Prato,  the  Bclforti  of  Volterra  and  others.  These  were  to 
gather  thickly  round  Florence  on  All  Saints'  eve  and  the 
hopes  of  the  couspirtttors  nui  high,  for  on  the  following  day 
while  the  whole  people  were  supphcatiug  for  the  souls  of  their 
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dead.  Gabrielli  and  his  supporters  were  tx)  be  exterminated,  tlie 
seignoiy  dissolved,  and  a  revolution  accomplished,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  some  was  to  have  entirely  abolished  the 
popular  form  of  government.  This  impression  probably  de- 
terred many  from  openly  joining  in  the  plot  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  willing;  for  notwithstanding  its  abuses  the 
form  of  government  was  popular  and  that  of  the  nobles  dreaded ; 
yet  success  would  still  have  been  certain  had  every  conspirator 
remained  true  and  firm  to  his  resolution ;  but  as  there  is  gene- 
rally some  feeble  link  in  a  long  chain,  so  is  there  a  weak  or  re- 
pentant spirit  in  most  conspiracies,  a  mind  which  unable  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  the  crisis  yields  to  the  force  of  circumstances. 

The  same  Andrea  Bardo  whose  peculiar  wrongs  amongst 
many  others  the  insurrection  was  intended  to  redress,  whether 
from  remorse  or  a  quarrel  with  his  companions,  revejiled  the 
whole  to  his  brother-in-law  Jacopo  degli  Albert!  one  of  the 
ruling  sect  and  therefore  an  intended  victim.  Alberti  imme- 
diately informed  the  priors  and  preparations  were  instantly 
made  to  meet  a  danger  more  felt  than  distinctly  apparent  to 
the  greater  number  of  citizens  :  yet  the  city  was  soon  in 
violent  agitation  no  person  knowing  exactly  how  to  act,  from 
ignorance  of  facts,  while  both  conspirators  and  priors  were 
equally  afraid  to  begin  ;  tlie  one  from  their  premature  detection, 
the  other  from  apprehension  of  consequences.  The  conduct  of 
the  ruling  cliiefs  was  however  decisive  :  they  promptly  repaireH. 
to  the  palace  and  almost  by  force  caused  the  great  hell  to  be 
sounded  notwithstanding  a  strong  opposition  from  Frauiresi-o 
Salviati  and  Taldo  Valori  one  a  prior  the  other  gonfalonier,  and 
lK)tb  kinsmen  of  the  Bardi.  These  men  insisted  on  the  im- 
prudence of  ringing  the  Campana  on  eveiy  slight  onnisiou,  as 
an  armed  multitude  was  always  a  dangerous  auxiliary  and  more 
wisilv  roused  than  calmed ;  it  would  therefore  be  wiser  thev 
^d  to  search  into  the  truth  of  tlie  accusation  and  afterwards 
legally  punish,  than  risk  the  destmction  of  Florence  by  an 
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ill-timed  violence  on  the  simple  assertion  of  a  single  indiTidual. 
Their  W)rds  were  plausilJe  but  the  motives  probably  appreciated. 
for  their  voice  nils  drovfiied  in  loud  and  universal  reproaches  of 
folly  and  presumption ;  and  a  resolution  for  an  immediate  attack 
on  the  conspirators  was  carried  b;  acclamation.  No  sooner 
had  the  deep  tones  o£  tlic  Campoua  rang  oat  the  alarm  dun 
the  town  as  if  by  magic  was  everywhere  and  at  the  same 
moment  in  agitation  and  all  the  people  armed :  horse  and  man 
were  Houn  arrayed  before  tlie  jiublic  palace,  each  civic  com- 
pany under  its  own  standard,  and  loud  cries  of  "  Long  Urt  the 
People"  and  "  Lft-  the  Trtiitort  die"  echoed  in  every  street, 
while  the  stormy  crash  of  the  Campana  jarred  on  the  eare  of 
many  a  still  unconscious  citizen.  The  gates  were  promptly 
shut  to  cut  off  all  communication  from  without,  for  the  conntiy 
was  full  of  armed  liands  marching  from  every  side  and  concen- 
trating on  tho  capita],  but  still  too  distant  lo  cooperate.  Thtt  , 
ciinspirators  seeing  their  plot  discovered,  their  allies  for  away, 
and  no  signs  of  revolt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  where  the 
people  were  most  powerful,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  they  could,  or  if  possible  maintain  themselves  on  the 
left  bank  until  succours  arrived.  The  bridge-heads  of  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  and  La  Triuita  which  had  remained  in  wood 
since  the  great  Hood  were  instantly  fired,  and  from  the  K4joiniiig 
houses  a  shower  ofarruwapi-'ured  down  on  every  other  approach; 
the  position  was  strong,  and  easily  tenable  against  all  the  ad- 
verse force  had  tlioiv  cause  been  popular  ;  but  the  nobles  were 
feare<l  and  liated  and  the  people  of  Ollmmo  remained  true  to 
themselves  and  tlieir  party  with  which  tliey  felt  even  a  had 
government  to  be  idcutiGed :  it  was  still  democracy  against 
aristocnu-y.  a  common  bond  of  feeling  and  principle,  that  even 
the  tyranny  of  a  Gabrielli  was  not  sufficient  to  mitie.  The 
inhabitants  rose  to  a  man,  mustered  under  their  own  banner, 
boldly  attacked  the  conspirators,  extinguished  the  fire,  took  lioth 
bridges,  and  then  being  joined  by  tlieir  fellow-citizens,  who  after 
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a  hard  fight  had  forced  the  Ponte  alia  Carraia,  together  pushed 
on  the  attack  with  bolder  spirit.  The  bridge  of  Rubaconte  was 
still  fiercely  defended,  but  the  conspirators  being  now  assailed 
both  in  flank  and  rear,  were  finally  dnven  to  the  castellated 
houses  and  towers  in  the  Via  de'  Bardi,  the  strongest  part  of 
their  position,  where  they  struggled  long  and  obstinately,  espe- 
cially at  the  bridge  which  their  antagonists  were  exerting  ever}- 
effort  to  possess.  Meanwhile  Gabrielli  d'  Agobbio  feeling 
that  he  would  £all  the  first  sacrifice  to  victory  on  the  adverse 
side,  stood  trembling  and  stupified  in  the  midst  of  his  guards 
before  the  palace  without  making  effort  in  favour  of  the 
government:  not  so  the  Podesta  Maffeo  da  Ponte  Caredi  of 
Brescia,  who  all  unarmed  as  he  was,  instantly  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  few  horsemen  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action 
and  advancing  alone  over  the  bridge  amidst  a  flight  of  arrows 
with  outstretched  arm  demanded  a  parley. 

His  high  station,  his  boldness,  and  venerable  character  (ex- 
cited instantaneous  admiration  and  respect ;  the  combat  stopped, 
the  revolted  chiefs  crowded  round  him,  and  his  firm  and  earnest 
expression  of  wisdom  and  humanity,  was  listened  to  with  silent 
attention. 

*'  If  I  were  conscious,"  he  is  made  to  say,  "  if  I  were  cuii- 
"  scions  0  most  noble  citizens  of  ever  having  done  aught  to 
*'  injure  one  of  you  in  the  exercise  of  those  duties  attached  to 
"  the  high  station  where  your  voices  have  placed  me,  or  if  T 
"  had  even  sufi*ered  wrong  from  any  of  yourselves,  certes  I 
'*  would  not  now  appear  almost  unarmed  in  the  midst  of  you 
"  and  expose  myself  either  to  your  vengeance  for  the  fonner, 
•*  or  your  mistrust  on  account  of  the  latter.  But  as  my  inno- 
"  cence  gives  me  the  confidence  to  come  and  reason  with  you, 
**  even  here  in  the  middle  of  hostile  spears,  so  do  I  hope  that 
••  your  consciousness  of  never  liaving  injured  me,  will  assure 
"  you  that  I  am  only  come  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  your- 
'•  selves :  if  then  you  have  this  reliance  in  my  motives,  resign 
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"  tliesc  dangerous  arms  which  are  even  less  hurtful  to  jowe 
"  aitlagoiiiats  than  to  jou,  I  do  uot  only  mean  if  you  be  over; 
"  come,  wliich  you  must  necesHarily  lie,  but  even  if  you  remain 
"  rictorious  in  this  uimatural  conflict — Will  your  families 
"  rejoice  in  your  victory  i' — Have  you  not  sisters,  wives,  and 
"  daughters  of  the  same  blood  as  that  which  you  now'  have 
"  dared  to  slied  ?  How  can  you  rejoice  iit  a  ^^cU)ry  that  will 
"  malic  tliem  weep  for  fathers  brothers  and  uephews  Btain  by 
"  tlieir  kinsmen 'b  Bwords  !  Will  you  uot  resjiect  tlieir  sorrow? 
"  Lay  down  these  arms  then,  since  certain  victory  were  it  even 
"  now  in  your  hands,  can  bring  nothing  but  crime  and  misery. 
"  But  I  will  not  deceive  you  ;  there  is  no  hope  ;  the  succouib 
"  you  expected  come  not.  and  were  they  come  where  would 
"  they  Ciid  an  eiitmnce  when  eveiy  gate  is  in  the  haudii  of  the 
"  citizens  ?  The  bridges  ai-e  all  occupied ;  the  whole  Sesto  of 
"  Oltnimo  is  iu  the  power  of  your  enemies  except  this  single 
"  street ;  and  can  thiM  single  street  long  resist  the  power  of 
'•  the  whole  Florentine  people?  It  would  he  folly  to  believe 
"  80  ! — IJut  if  on  the  other  hand  you  expect,  as  you  must  ex- 
"  pect,  to  he  overcome,  what  are  you  resolved  on"'  Are  you  so 
"  blinded  by  fury  that  you  cannot  behold  your  own  certain  ruin; 
"  can  you  not  see  tlie  plundering,  tlie  conflagi-ation,  the  mur- 
"  ders,  the  carnage  that  will  shortly  fiU  this  unhappy  street : 
"  or  do  you  boliove  tliat  thi.>  jieople  will  he  more  mcrcifdl  to 
"  you  than  what  they  have  persuaded  tJiemselves  you  by  your 
"  couspirai-y  intended  to  be  towards  them  ?  Believe  rather 
"  that  such  men  will  be  so  much  the  more  cruel  to  you  than 
"  you  would  ever  have  been  to  them,  liecaiLso  the  lower  classes 
"  tind  mere  populace  are  commonly  more  ferocious  than  those 
"  of  noble  blood ;  poverty  makes  them  rapiicious ;  licence, 
"  anger,  fierceness,  impunity,  all  will  drive  them  on  to  eveiy 
"  devilish  art.  however  daring  and  horrible!  You  will  see 
■■  the  ancient  mansions  of  your  forefatliers  plundered  burnt 
"  and  destroyed  witli  all  their  treasures  !     What  do  I  say  ? 
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"  These  are  trifles  that  may  be  restored ;  but  you  will  see  your 
••  wives,  your  daughters, your  children,  all  mercilessly  butchered, 
•'  and  then  your  own  selves  will  follow  !  Shun,  fly  from  such 
*•  horrors ;  provide  for  your  safety  ere  this,  and  worse  evils, 
"  that  I  shudder  to  think  of,  fall  upon  you !  With  all  my 
"  power  and  influence ;  if  you  will  only  accept  my  mediation, 
'*  I  will  honestly  assist  you,  and  if  I  cannot  obtain  your  entire 
*'  pardon  I  will  at  least  secure  for  you  a  safe  and  unmolested 
"  retreat'' 

The  sad  reality  of  his  words  and  full  confidence  in  his  sin- 
cerity overcame  the  conspirators;  their  spirit  bowed  to  dis- 
cretion and  he  became  their  advocate  with  an  indignant  people. 
Promptly  returning  to  the  priors  he  vsith  equal  success  per- 
suaded them  to  sanction  the  conditions  otYered,  and  the  insur- 
gents were  allowed  to  retire  to  their  castles  the  same  night  by 
the  gate  of  Saint  George  without  further  molestation  and 
almost  without  noise,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Podcsta. 
Agitation  then  gradually  subsided,  the  city  soon  became  tran- 
quil, and  on  the  follo^ving  day  legal  prosecutions  wore  com- 
menced ;  but  against  those  only  who  had  actually  taken  up 
arms ;  after  this  each  man  laid  aside  his  harness  and  all  quietly 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations. 

By  the  wisdom  of  one  man  Florence  was  thus  saved  from 
further  bloodshed,  but  so  many  citizens  of  all  ranks  had  been 
engaged  more  or  less  in  the  conspiracy  without  actually  appear- 
ing hi  arms  that  it  was  deemed  most  prudent  to  restrict  the 
condemnations  to  those  only  who  on  being  called  upon  did  not 
assist  the  government,  or  who  had  taken  an  active  part  against 
it  in  the  insurrection.  About  thirty  of  the  Bardi,  Frescobaldi, 
and  Rossi  were  declared  rebels  and  the  Guelphic  cities  of  Tus- 
cany and  Lombardy,  forbidden  with  greater  malice  than  pru- 
dence, but  with  all  the  influence  of  Florence,  to  receive  the 
fugitives :  the  latter  thus  hunted  sought  shelter  at  Pisa  and 
the  court  of  Avignon  and  became  implacable  enemies  of  their 
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native  coimtiy :  their  houses  were  demolished  their  property 
coiili3cat«d ;  and  both  Mangona  and  Vemia  were  aftenrarda 
unjustly  aeijoired  by  a  forced  solo  {the  latter  after  sereral 
months'  siege)  from  Andrea  and  Piers  de'  Bardi. 

About  the  same  time  another  law  was  made  which  again 
forbid  any  Florentine  to  purchase  or  possess  castles  in  a  foreign 
state  within  twenty  miles  of  the  frontier;  but  not  yet  content, 
the  Florentines  with  extreme  arrogance  condemned  no  less 
than  nine  of  the  Counts  Guidi  who  had  taken  part  in  this 
conspiracy,  and  by  such  an  inauli  made  them  still  bitterer 
enemies  of  the  republic.  Tlio  Urban  troops  seem  to  have 
felt  the  want  of  more  efficient  arms  in  this  sedition,  for 
eveiy  citizen  that  could  afford  the  expense  was  thenceforth 
required  to  furnish  himself  with  a  cuimss  and  steel  helmet 
after  the  maimer  of  the  Flemmings.  and  six  thousand  cross- 
bows wore  immediately  purchased  at  the  public  charge  for 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  this  alarroiug  plot  the  result  of 
general  misrule  and  individual  suHcriug ;  mild  treatment  wonld 
have  done  good,  but  the  subsequent  condomnalions  had  only 
the  effect  of  exciting  new  and  augmented  anger  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  second  attempt  the  following  year,  by  which  Schiatta  de' 
Frescobaldi  lost  his  head,  and  six  other  gentlemen  of  the  Bardi, 
Frescobaldi,  Pa:<zi.  aud  Adimari  families  were  condemned  as 
rebels  •. 

As  nothing  is  more  selfish,    crai-ing,  and  insatiable  than 
power,  a  simple  victory  over  their  enemies  was  insuf- 
ficient for  the  rulii^  loclion,  especially  as  their  re- 
venge had  in  the  first  moment  of  success  been  more  restrained 
by  fear  and  discretion  than  by  clemency :  not  content  there- 
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fore  with  one  captain  of  the  guard  they  replaced  Gabrielli 
^oee  office  had  expired,  by  the  creation  of  two,  one  for  the 
city  and  one  for  the  country ;  and  having  once  broken  the  law 
by  electing  that  miscreant  they  had  no  difficulty  in  again  doing 
80  by  choosing  his  kinsman,  Cijirrado  della  £ranca,  to  replace 
him.  But  as  if  conscious  of  their  own  turpitude  in  thus  doubling 
this  outrage  on  public  opinion,  they  committed  the  country 
guard  to  a  man  whose  character  and  recent  services  insured  a 
just  administration  of  its  imconstitutional  powers  and  Maffeo 
da  Ponte  Caredi  was  elected  ;  yet  even  his  integrity  was  insuf- 
ficient either  to  calm  the  pubhc  mind  or  conceal  the  sinister 
objects  of  his  employers.  None  whom  the  oligarchy  even  sus- 
pected were  allowed  a  moment's  rest,  and  the  nobles  became 
so  much  more  than  ever  the  victims  of  persecution,  that  they 
were  ready  to  sell  themselves  and  their  country  for  one  long 
refreshing  draught  of  vengeance  :  they  only  waited,  says  Mac- 
chiavelli,  for  a  fair  occasion ;  "it  came  well ;  and  they  used  it 
better"*. 

WTule  these  events  were  passing  in  Tuscany  the  ill-luck  of 
Mastino  della  Scala  still  clung  to  his  Lombard  policy :  Parma 
and  its  territory  formed  the  connecting  link  between  liis  eastern 
and  western  states,  and  became  so  much  the  more  valuable  as 
it  strengthened  Lucca  the  possession  of  which  gave  liim  so  firm 
a  footing  in  Tuscany.  To  secure  that  important  dominion 
he  had  given  it  in  fief  to  his  own  uncles  of  the  Con-eggio 
rajce,  the  deadly  foes  of  the  Rossi,  and  tnusted  to  gratitude  and 
relationship  for  its  safety  ;  but  in  those  fierce  times  of  ambition 
and  romance,  the  ties  of  blood  were  often  snapped  in  the  start 
for  power,  and  all  moral  considerations  trampled  in  the  race. 
Azzo  de'  Correggi  the  third  of  four  brothers  and  the  friend  of 
Petrarch,  disgusted  at  being  compromised  with  the  pope  by  the 
deception  of  Mastino  in  a  certain  negotiation  wherein  he  was 
employed,  made  it  a  i^eason  for  revolting  from  the  latter  and 

•   Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap,  cxxiii. — N.  Macchiavelli,  Lib.  ii". 
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aspiring  to  independent  sovereignty  ;  Bccrctly  demanding  aid 
of  Lucfaino  Viscoiili  who  had  succeeded  his  nqibew  iii  the  lord- 
ship of  Hiliiii ;  also  of  ihc  lord  uf  Mantua,  and  Bobert  of 
Naples,  with  the  covert  approliatiou  of  Florence  and  the  pope  ; 
he  after  a  hard  strngfjle  succeeded  in  driiijig  forth  his  nephew's 
garrison  and  along  witii  his  three  brothers  lioldl;  assumed  the 
government*. 

Mastiiio  who  had  already  quarrelled  with  Milan  and  Mantua 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  recover  this  loss  especially  as  the 
people  hat«d  him,  and  therefore,  despdring  of  Lucca,  now  com- 
pletely severed  from  his  dominions,  determined  to  sell  it  to  the' 
highest  bidder  whether  Pison  or  Florentine.  Pisa  dreading  to 
see  (he  power  of  I'loreuce  as  it  were  flxod  and  watching  at  har 
very  gates  wished  Lucca  lo  bo  free  aud  refused  tlie  purchase, 
but  I'loreikce  was  still  dctcnoined  on  this  acquisition  at  any 
piice :  Luchino  Viscouti  offered  her  a  thoasand  men-at-arms 
if  she  would  break  the  pouco  with  Mastino  and  besiege  Lucca ; 
nustmsting  the  motives  of  an  old  enemy  the  proposal  was 
Uocluied,  aud  as  doxteruus  trailers  the  Florentines  preferred 
the  more  business-like  proceeding  of  a  simple  purchase.  A 
commission  of  twenty  citizens  was  formed  in  July  1341   to 
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manage  this  trnnsactiou  in  all  its  consequences,  with  full 
powers  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  in  any  way  they  deemed 
fit ;  to  make  war  or  peace ;  form  alliances ;  and  attack  whom 
and  what  they  pleased  for  a  whole  year,  without  any  subsequent 
responsibility.  Such  vast  powers  could  scarcely  work  well, 
and  the  less  honestly  from  their  limited  period;  tliey  were 
besides,  the  pure  essence  of  Miction  and  party  aggrandisement 
and  consequently  engendered  evil. 

For  Lucca,  shorn  as  it  was  of  some  of  its  finest  towns, 
250,000  golden  florins  were  offered  and  accepted,  although 
Florence  had  still  a  debt  of  400,000  lianging  heavily  on  her 
resources  for  the  cost  of  the  late  war;  and  this  for  a  state 
once  thought  too  dear,  even  with  un violated  territory,  at 
^0,000 !  Nor  was  this  all,  the  purchase  brought  Florence 
into  direct  collision  with  Pisa  a  repubhc  less  powerful  and 
opulent  but  equally  brave  and  determined,  and  also  justilied  in 
her  opposition  not  only  by  the  more  legitimate  motive  of  self- 
defence,  but  by  the  direct  claim  of  a  previous  purchase  for 
which  the  money  had  been  actually  piiid  in  l)3ii9.  Fifty 
hostages,  and  amongst  them  the  historian  Giovaimi  Villani, 
were  sent  on  tlie  nintli  of  August  to  Forrara  under  the 
Marquis  of  Este's  protection,  where  sixty  of  equal  rank  annved 
from  Verona  as  pledges  of  mutual  fidelity;  and  the  bargain 
thus  concluded,  no  bounds  were  set  to  the  peculation  and 
extravagance  of  the  commissioners.  War  wth  PLsa  being 
certain,  troops  were  levied  and  preparations  caiTied  on  so 
lavishly  that  their  expenditure  amounted  to  80,000  florins 
a  month  besides  the  military  assistanc^e  demanded  from 
ever}'  ally  of  the  republic.  The  sagacious  and  implacable 
Mafstino  in  thus  entangling  Florence  took  ample  vengeance  for 
the  late  war  and  all  he  had  suffered  in  conseijuem^e :  he  solaced 
hinLself  with  the  thought  of  having  soltl  to  his  enemy  a  ruined 
and  besieged  city  at  an  excessive  price,  and  of  having  by  the 
same  stroke  involved  her  in  a  dangerous  quarrel  with  Pisa  and 
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Other  hostile  states  which  he  foresav  must  ultimately  be  en- 
gaged ill  the  dbpute,  for  the  Pisons  whose  treasury  was  then 
fall  determined  with  the  aid  o!  Viscoiiti  tu  substitute  iron  for 
gold  iu  the  acquisition  of  Lucca.  They  immediately  raised 
twelve  hundred  men-at-arms  besides  three  companies  of  civic 
Cavaliate,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Milan :  Luchino  was  well  disposed ;  for  besides  his  en- 
mity to  Mastino  and  coasequeut  auger  against  Florence  Pisa 
had  otherwise  wou  his  goodwill  and  the  former  had  not  only 
rejected  his  proffered  aid  but  by  the  purchase  of  Lucca  re- 
lieved Mastino  from  the  burden  of  its  maintenance,  and  with 
the  purchase  money  supplied  him  with  new  resources*. 

Azzo  Visconti  who  played  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  Cas- 
truccian  and  Lombard  wars  died  after  nearly  eleven  years' sotb- 
reignty  and  iu  the  flower  of  bis  age  on  the  sixteenth  of  August 
1339,  with  the  reputation  of  a  just  and  beneficent  prince  who 
possessed  the  then  singular  quality  of  really  attending  to  the 
welfare  of  his  people :  he  is  descriltcd  by  cotemporaiy  authors, 
besides  his  fine  figure  and  noble  aspect,  as  being  gracious,  good, 
wise,  and  adored  by  his  subjects,  three  thousand  of  whom  went 
iuto  mourning  at  bis  death.  Azzo  liad  employed  hie  mind  and 
treasures  ou  useful  and  beautiful  works,  and  every  one  pros- 
pered under  his  govcmmont:  Lord  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Cremona; 
Lodi  Como  Brescia  and  Bergamo ;  besides  Piacenza  VerceUi 
and  Vigevano ;  as  he  was  the  best  so  was  ho  the  first  Visconte 
tliat  was  really  sovereign  of  Milan.  None  of  the  Torriani,  nor 
Ottone,  nor  Matteo,  nor  Galeazzo  had  yet  dared  to  put  their 
name  ou  the  national  coinage ;  that  of  the  city,  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  the  Emperor,  or  S^nt  Ambrose,  being  the  common 
device  ;  but  Azzo  boldly  though  cautiously,  substituted  his  own 
alone,  entwined  by  the  Viacontine  8eq>ent  f.    Azzo's  uncle  and 
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successor  Luchino  was  an  austere  but  licentious  man,  who  it  is 
said,  never  pardoned  nor  was  known  to  love  anybody  but  his 
own  children:  jealous  of  Azzo*s  popularity  he  is  described  as 
hating  and  persecuting  all  his  friends  and  ministers,  yet  con- 
tinued his  general  plan  of  government  with  severe  justice  and 
great  sagacity,  without  however  being  personally  exempt  from 
cruelty :  but  under  his  sway  arts,  science,  conmierce  and  re- 
finement advanced,  and  Asti,  Bobbio,  Parma,  Crema,  Tortona, 
Novara  and  Alexandria  were  in  various  ways  added  to  his 
dominions  *. 

Francesco  da  Postierla  one  of  Azzo's  friends  and  principal 
ministers  had  married  Margherita  Yisconti  a  beautiful  and 
virtuous  woman  whom  Luchino  wanted  to  seduce  but  failed  in 
the  attempt ;  her  indignant  husband  taking  advantage  of  the 
prince's  impopularity  conspired  with  other  ofifended  nobles  to 
depose  him  and  place  Matteo,  Bemabo',  and  Galeazzo,  his 
three  nephews  at  tlie  head  of  afl&drs.  The  plot  was  discovered 
and  Postierla  escaped  to  Avignon,  but  Luchino  never  lost  sight 
of  him  :  by  a  forged  letter  in  the  name  of  Mastino  della  Scala 
he  was  insidiously  invited  under  flattering  promises  to  Verona : 
having  arrived  at  Marseilles  he  found  there  a  Pisan  gtdley, 
sent  at  his  own  request  with  the  assurance  it  is  said  of  that 
state  s  protection  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  landed  than  arrested, 
and  being  hurried  away  as  a  prisoner  to  Milan  suffered  de- 
capitation along  with  his  innocent  wife  and  many  of  his 
friends  and  adherents.  This  was  the  peculiar  service  that 
cemented  Luchino  Visconti's  new  alliance  with  Pisa ;  yet  the 
extreme  treachery  attributed  by  VDlani  to  the  latter  seems  at 
least  but  doubtful ;   the  Pisans  and  Florentuies  hated  each 

vcre  Btill  feared,  and  Azzo  therefore  omitted    the    Emperor's    name,   and 
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Other  with  an  intensity  not  yet  enlirely  evaporated,  and  there- 
fore alt  Buch  assertions  must  be  received  with  cuution ;  Mum- 
tori  does  not  notice  it ;  but  of  Postierla's  arrest  and  deliveiy  to 
Lucluuo  by  the  Pisans  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  any  more 
than  tlie  sulisequeiit  tragedy  ~. 

A  general  council  vim  assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  to 
discuss  tlie  policy  of  \nir,  where  according  to  a  clironicle  of 
that  city  as  quoted  by  Sismoudi,  Giovauni  Buouconti  Prior  of 
the  Anziiini  addressed  his  fellow-citizens  as  fallen's.  "  Scignors, 
"  we  have  now  assembled  you  to  announce  the  purchase  of 
"  Lucca  by  Florence !  The  Florentines  intend  that  this  acqui- 
"  sition  shall  thi'ow  open  tlie  gates  of  Pisa  to  their  arms  ;  aad 
"  already  do  they  raeuace  our  city  with  Imrricades  even  at  the 
"  foot  of  iti  walls,  in  order  to  stane  us  into  slavery ;  and  when 
"  wo  shall  be  reduced  to  surrender  they  mean  to  destroy 
"  the  ramparts,  m/.o  the  principal  quarters  to  the  ground  and 
"  preseniiig one  alone  pve  it  the  name  of  Firenzuola.  It  re- 
"  mains  for  yourselves  to  judge  of  what  it  may  now  become 
"  you  to  do."  At  tliese  words,  rather  addressed  to  the  actual 
passions  of  the  audience  than  to  truth,  a  general  fceUng  of 
indignation  pcnaded  the  assembly  and  the  cathedral  rang  with 
cries  of  war ;  yet  Giovanni  Henigni  who  prospered  as  advocate 
of  the  Florentines  at  Pisa  was  hold  enough  to  make  one  un- 
successful attempt  at  a  peaceful  settlement  f.  "  Seignors," 
said  he,  "  you  well  know  the  present  power  of  the  Florentine 

•  Gio.  Villnni,  Lib.  li.,  r»p.  ciiii. —  rauncili  llio  commiBinni  intrqilcil  t« 
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"  republic  for  you  behold  her  in  close  alliance  with  most  of 
"  the  Tuscan  states ;  with  several  in  Lombardy ;  with  Bologna ; 
"  and  lastly  with  Robert  of  Naples  ;  and  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
"  Florentines  you  are  I  believe  no  strangers.  I  from  the 
"  affection  I  bear  to  my  country  would  be  a  negligent  and 
*'  nndutiiul  citizen  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade  you  from 
"  this  useless  war,  which  with  certain  and  infinite  misery  will 
"  bring  uncertainty  in  everything  else  except  the  expense.  And 
although  the  Florentines  have  purchase^l  the  state  of  Lucca, 
only  let  us  remain  at  peace  and  we  may  fairly  expect  that 
they  will  prove  good  neighbours  ;  for  it  is  not  their  custom 
to  molest  others  without  provocation."  Benigni  was  not 
without  supporters,  but  Giovanni  Vemagalli  a  mau  of  weight 
and  prudence,  demonstrated  with  great  earnestness  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  war  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  aiitl 
the  question  was  carried  almost  by  acclamation  ^^ 

The  bad  policy  of  exasperating  a  body  so  powerful  as  the 
recent  exiles  of  Florence  now  became  apparent :  for  Guelphs 
as  they  were,  having  been  excluded  by  Florentine  inlluence 
from  the  Guelphic  states,  most  of  them  in  despair  sought  and 
received  shelter  at  Pisa  and  were  iudefatijraMe  in  securing 
the  assistance  of  all  those  barons  who  had  joined  iii  their 
recent  conspiracy.  The  Pisan  league  was  uow  therofore  becom- 
ing formitliible ;  for  besides  Milan,  Parma,  Padua,  and  Mantua, 
all  enemies  of  Mastino ;  Simone  Boccanejj^a  the  newly  elected 
and  first  Doge  of  Genoa,  joined  this  confederacy  :  and  by  tin* 
moans  of  Florentine  exiles,  the  Counts  Guidi,  the  T'baldini, 
Onielaffi  lord  of  Forli,  with  all  the  GLibelines  of  Homagna 
and  Tuscany  were  added  to  the  list.  The  contingent  of  Luchino 
alone  for  which  he  was  to  have  50,000  Horins,  amounted  to  a 
thousand  men-at-arms  under  liis  kin.snian  Giovanni  Visconti 
d'  Oleggio  ;  and  live  hundred  and  fifty  more  cavoliy  were  stmt 

•  Cronaca,  di  Pisa  apiwl  Sismondi,  vol.  iv.,  p.  164. — Tronci,  Aiinali  Pisani, 
vol.  iii. 
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from  the  other  Loml>ard  allies,  so  that  independent  of  the 
Genoese  cross-bows,  a  body  of  three  tliousand  men-ftt-anna 
were  soon  assembled.  A  national  force  coToposed  almost 
entirely  of  civic  troops  had  about  the  middle  of  August  entered 
the  Luccbese  territorr,  and  by  bribei^-  obtained  possession  of 
Cemiglio  and  Monte  Carlo ;  then  marcliiiig  directly  on  Lucca 
invested  that  city.  With  wonderful  rapidity  they  suironnded 
it  by  a  fortified  line  Iwelve  miles  long  composed  of  two 
deep  palisaded  ditches  inclosing  a  broad  space  on  which  the 
armies  of  Lombardy  and  Pisa  were  separately  encamped  and 
impeirious  to  any  suddeu  attack  &om  within  or  without.  The 
prompt  formation  and  rapid  movement  of  this  army  took  Flo- 
rence by  surprise ;  she  had  nothing  ready  to  oppose  it,  nor 
even  sufficient  force  at  hand  to  take  possession  of  Lucca  had 
the  road  been  open ;  but  no  time  was  now  lost ;  two  thousand 
horse  were  quickly  raised ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  le^ue 
formed  in  the  preceding  June  with  Naples,  Perugia,  Siena, 
Bologna  and  Ferrora,  though  purely  defensive  against  the 
emperor  or  any  other  prince  coniing  with  an  armed  force  into 
Italy,  gave  her  an  increased  commimd  of  friendly  assistance  *. 
Summonses  were  despatched  to  all  Jier  nimierous  allies  demand- 
ing prompt  succours  in  case  of  war  being  declared  by  Pisa,  and 
BO  great  was  her  influence  that  Siena,  Perugia,  Agobbio, 
Bologna,  Fcrrara,  Verona,  Volterra,  Prato,  San  GimigmiDO, 
Oolle,  the  Guelphs  of  Itomagna,  and  even  the  Ghibelino  Tarlati 
of  Pietramala.  hU  poured  in  their  foix'cs,  until  tlie  united  army 
amounted  to  between  three  and  four  thousand  raen-at-amis  and 
ten  thousand  infantry,  under  ttie  chief  command  of  Matteo  da 
Poute  Caradi  the  late  Podestaf. 

Although  a  valiant  and  good  soldier,  Matteo  waa  unequal 
either  from  his  rank  or  talents  to  the  conduct  of  such  an  artny ; 
the  former  indeed  wa*;  an  object  of  scarcely  less  importance 

•  S.  Amminto,  Tjb.  ii.,  p.  441.  >ulli,uid  dal»  Iliiiiin  1342.     I  folluw 
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than  the  latter  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  at  a  period 
when  so  many  of  the  highest  nobility  and  even  sovereign  princes 
hired  themselves  out  as  Condottieri  with  more  or  less  of  fol- 
lowers, and  could  ill  brook  obedience  to  a  general  of  inferior 
lank  although  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  so  powerful  a 
republic.  Villani  asserts  that  there  were  al)ove  fifty  captains 
in  the  army  more  fitted  to  command  than  he,  but  that  the 
ambition  of  the  twenty  war  commissioners  repulsed  wiser 
oounsel  and  was  even  deaf  to  King  Robert's  advice  who 
strongly  protested  against  the  Lucchese  expedition  altogether ; 
wherefore  they  refused  to  have  any  of  that  royal  fiamily  or 
nation  as  generalissimo  of  the  league. 

Having  previously  sent  an  embassy  to  make  a  formal  protest 
against  the  ^'arlike  proceedings  of  Pisa,  the  Florentine  army 
concentrated  at  Fucecchio  and  tlience  <;rossed  the  Pisan 
frontier,  took  Pontadera  and  the  Fosso  Amonico ;  burned  the 
towns  of  Oasciua,  Sancasciano,  and  San  Dounino,  and  wasted 
all  the  Contado  as  far  as  Borgo  delle  Campane  only  two  miles 
from  the  capital :  after  this  insult  they  turned  short  round 
towards  the  Val  d'  Era,  plundered  burned  and  ruined  all  that 
country  unopposed  as  far  as  Ponte  di  Sacco  and  continued  the 
campaign  until  heavy  rains  compelled  them  to  return  to  their 
quarters  in  and  about  Fuceechio.  ITiis  inroad  produced  no 
decisive  result ;  much  misery  was  inflicted,  the  besiegers  were 
not  provoked  to  quit  their  entrenchments,  and  the  war 
remained  as  liefore  :  the  general  was  accused  of  ignorance ; 
the  war  commissioners  of  obstinacy ;  for  they  had  been  already 
informed  by  the  most  experienced  soldiers  that  the  true  base 
<»f  operations,  in  order  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lucca,  was  on  the 
Fosso  Amonico  where  good  quarters  and  provisions  abounded, 
and  where  the  position  could  have  been  easily  strengthened  on 
the  side  of  Pisa.  They  were  advised  to  occupy  Pontadera  in 
force,  strengthen  its  works,  construct  a  redoubt  at  Castello  del 
Bosco,  living  a  sufl&cient  garrison  to  secure  the  communica- 
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Uans  with  Florence,  and  then  frequent  and  effective  inroads 
might  have  been  safely  made  even  to  Porto  Pisano  and  Leghorn, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  direction  round  Pisa,  by  passing  the 
Amo  on  temporary  bridges,  scouring  the  Val-di-Serchio,  and 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  besieging  army  and 
the  capital :  this,  as  was  afterwards  coulirmed  by  the  Pisans 
themselves,  would  quickly  have  raised  the  siege  and 
forced  them  to  an  engagement  with  inferior  numbers. 
Mastino,  who  appears  to  liavo  been  justly  accused  of  a  ma- 
licious union  of  vengeance  and  profit  in  his  compact  with  Flo- 
rence, now  insisted  on  lier  occupj'ing  Lucca  and  its  subject 
towns  under  tlic  threat  of  instantly  selling  that  state  to  Pisa 
with  whom  ho  nas  in  constant  negotiation.  This  ill-timed 
demand  occasioned  much  discussion,  as  well  on  the  impossibility 
of  complying  as  because  numliera  had  opened  their  eyis  to  the 
folly  of  purchasing  at  an  exorbitant  jirice  a.  ]ilace  actually 
blockaded  by  a  powerful  and  dotcrmined  enemy ;  and  many 
were  the  voices  for  an  instantaneous  dissolution  of  the  compact 
accompanied  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Pisa 
in  her  omt  territorj-.  Such  a  proceeding  was  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  Veronese  chief  had  not  fuliiJIed  his  promise 
as  he  should  have  done  by  the  delivery  of  Luccn  and  its  depen- 
dendes  unfettered  iutu  the  hands  of  the  Florentines :  but  once 
more  the  ititrigues  of  the  war  commissioners  and  their  adheretits 
silenced  wiser  counsel  and  alleged  that  the  national  honour  would 
be  tarnished  by  a  timorous  roliuquisbment  of  tJie  enter2)rise. 
A  resolution  to  gmn  better  terms  was  however  carried  in  the 
assemblies,  and  two  ambassadors  were  ordered  to  return  with 
those  of  Verona  as  far  as  Ferrara,  where  by  thi-  modintiou  of 
Obizzoof  Esle,  and  considering  the  loss  of  C'errugliosmJ  Monte 
Carlo,  tlie  price  was  reduced  to  180,000  ilnrins  ;  100,ni)0  of 
which  was  ti)  be  paid  in  a  year  and  the  rest  in  five  ;  but  iUa-s- 
tinn  became  bound  to  maintain  a  body  of  live  hundred  horse  in 
the  Ilureutme  scnice  while  the  siege  of  Lul-cs  continafd.    It 
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is  said  that  a  mach  better  bargain  might  have  now  been  made 
had  the  Florentines  shown  less  eagerness ;  for  Mastino  exaspe- 
rated at  the  Pisans  for  their  close  alliance  with  his  enemy 
Lachiuo,  never  intended  to  put  his  threats  into  execution :  but 
the  commissioners  were  dishonest  if  Villoni,  a  shrewd  and  close 
observer,  may  be  credited.  He  says  there  was  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  Mastino  would  not  have  received  more  than 
200,000  florins  of  the  original  purchase-money  had  it  been 
paid,  and  was  even  ignorant  of  the  greater  sum  being  in  ques- 
tion, the  commissioners  of  both  sides  having  cut  across  each 
other  like  scissors  and  clipped  the  public  interest  in  passing. 

The  Florentine  army  was  ordered  to  march  on  liUoca  in  two 
divisions  and  reunite  at  a  place  called  CoUe  delle  Donne  in 
the  Val  di  Pescia  about  eight  miles  from  the  capital,  the 
camp  being  furmed  at  Graguano  only  a  few  miles  from  tho 
enemy :  here  tlie  possession  of  Barga  and  Pietra  Santa  was 
f^nually  received  from  Mastino  s  commissionei-s  by  a  council 
of  two  dei>uties  from  each  Scsto  of  Iluroncc,  which  was  now 
attathed  to  the  annv  with  more  embarrassment  thiui  mili- 
tAiy  knowledge.  The  besiegers  had  hitherto  mjiintiiuied  a 
blockade  in  three  separate  divisions,  but  on  the  enemy's  ap- 
[jearancc  concentrated  their  whole  force  on  a  single  p«iintwluch 
enabled  the  Florentmes  by  preconcerted  signals  to  peuetmte 
their  partially  unguarded  lines  and  throw  eight  hundred  men 
ijito  the  citadel  while  ^Mastino  s  giU'rison  evacmitod  the  place 
by  the  same  operation. 

These  tr«X)ps  were  accompanied  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
N'addo  de'  Kucellai  and  Ilosso  de'  Uicci  as  syndics  of  the 
republic  which  thus  found  hei'self  in  possession  of  the  so  long 
coveted  citv,  of  which  Giovainii  de'  Medi<:i  assumed  ilie  mili- 
mry  t'j>mniand,  the  other  two  remaining  as  treasuroi's  luid  coia- 
uiLssiaries  for  the  garrison.  In  detiance  of  the  besiegei's, 
and  tlie  frequent  skirmishes  between  outposts  besides  the  loss 
•jf  Fort  Poutetetto  on  the  Ozzori  torrent,  they  managed  lo 
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receive  regular  and  constant  supplies  of  money  from  their  own 
camp,  hj  which  a  continual  flow  of  provisions  was  attracted 
from  the  enemy's  German  troops  who  caring  little  about 
final  results  made  the  most  of  their  position  and  opportunities. 
The  Pisans  might  thus  have  been  tired  out  and  their  supplies 
gradually  cut  off  without  any  fears  for  the  besieged  who  had 
eight  months*  provisions ;  but  the  impatience  of  faction  could 
only  be  satisfied  by  a  general  battle  which  was  therefore 
peremptorily  commanded.  This  miluckily  happened  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  Giovanni  Visconti  disgusted  with  the  Pisans  for 
failing  in  some  part  of  their  agreement,  was  as  he  afterwards 
declared,  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  service  and  returning  to 
Milan.  Nevertheless  obedience  became  necessary  and  on  the 
first  of  October  the  army  descended  to  San  Piero  a  Vico  near 
the  river  Serchio  in  the  plain  of  Lucca  and  sent  a  cliallenge  to 
tlieir  O2)ponents :  the  Pisans  were  far  from  declining  a  battle 
and  both  armies  levelled  tlie  inten*ening  ground  for  the  com- 
bat, a  practice  common  in  that  age ;  the  besiegers  moreover 
demolished  a  great  part  of  their  external  lines  for  the  sake  of 
freer  movement  in  caso  of  a  repulse,  and  both  sides  prepared 
for  a  general  engagement. 

The  Florentine  army  of  two  thousand  eight  hunilred  men- 
at-arms  with  a  numerous  infantry*  drew  up  in  two  lines, 
the  Feditori  flanked  by  three  thousand  crossbow-men  con- 
sisted of  twelve  hundred  gentlemen  principally  Tuscans  and 
amongst  them  two  hundred  and  fifty  Scuese  of  high  rank  who, 
liaving  been  knighted  immediately  before  the  action,  swore  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  spurs,  and  well  redeemed  the 
pledge.  Behind  these  fluttered  a  line  of  various-coloured 
banners  supported  by  the  second  division  which  was  a  solid 
body  of  troops  including   all  the  rest   of   the  army  both 

*  Soldo  (Crtmaca  PiMiia)  says  that     3100  cavalry  and   20,000    infantiy. 
the  Florentines  had  4000  horse  and     (Cap.  Ixjcul.,  p.  112.) 
more  than  30,000  foot;   the  Pisani 
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cavalry  and  infia^citrT ;  in  rear  of  all  stood  the  loaded  baggage 
tiain  which  seems  still  to  have  been  destined  as  a  rulljing 
point  in  case  of  misfortmie.  The  Pisans  with  nearly  equal 
numhere  and  better  bowmen,  were  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
their  Feditori  eight  hundred  strong  being  led  by  the  Cap- 
tain-General Nolfo  da  J^ontefeltro  and  Arrigo  Castracani, 
tlanked  by  strong  bands  of  native  and  Genoese  crossbow-men , 
both  femious  in  that  day.  Giovanni  Visconti  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  hundred  Milanese  and  German  cavalry  and  all  the 
infjuitry,  led  the  second  division  imder  his  uncle  s  bamier, 
while  a  reserve  of  four  hundred  men-at-arms  kept  within  the 
lines  to  hold  the  garrison  in  check  and  serve  as  a  rallying 
point  for  fugitives;  these  were  commanded  by  Ciupo  degli 
Soolari  and  Francesco  Castracani,  the  former  a  Ghibeline 
exile  of  Florence,  the  latter  an  indei)eudent  chieftain  and 
cousin  of  Castruccio.  Both  armies  being  prepared  the  trum- 
pets sounded  and  the  Feditori  in  a  single  line  gathered 
up  their  reins  and  lowering  their  lances  dashed  fur\\ard 
as  if  at  a  tournament,  but  the  Pisans  met  them  so  roughly  as 
to  make  everything  tremble :  the  Florentines  were  repulseil 
but  soon  rallying  charged  again  and  again  and  the  battle  be- 
came oljstinate ;  man  to  man,  and  horse  to  horse,  the  ground  was 
long  and  stoutly  contested,  until  the  PLsans,  borne  do\Mi  by 
weight  and  numbers,  were  sent  headlong  back  ujion  their  line 
of  standards.  The  Florentines  then  drove  like  a  tempest  on 
their  enemy  8  main  battle  where  a  rough  ;md  detennined  struggle 
with  great  honour  on  every  side,  doubtfully  maintained  the  con- 
flict :  the  crossbow-men  soon  wheeled  up  on  either  flank  and 
shot  80  fast  and  well  together  that  hoi-sfj  and  man  came  to  the 
ground  like  grass  from  the  mower's  scythe  :  the  Florentine 
ranks  were  wasting  fast,  when  by  a  final  efTort  this  line  too  was 
broken ;  Visconti  and  his  standard  taken ;  and  Arrigo  Castracani, 
the  exile  Baldo  Frescobaldi,  with  manv  other  chiefs  and  men 
of  lesser  note  made  prisoners.     The  day  seemed  now  to  be 


won  and  in  this  belief  the  gallant  Fedilflri  relaxed  their  order 
to  secure  their  prisoners :  but  all  tliia  while  tho  main  battle  of 
Florence  looked  on  inacUve  and  the  fugitives  rallied  on  their 
reserve  within  the  camp  where  wo  are  told  that  Ciupo  degli 
Scolari  who  had  been  quietly  watchiug  tlie  fight,  after  repuls- 
ing a  sally  of  the  garrison,  seized  on  this  crisis  to  let  loose  a 
number  of  camp-followers  at  full  sjieed  upon  tlie  Florentine 
baggage  with  loud  cries  that  the  Fedilori  were  beaten  and  tiie 
battle  lost:  and  this  so  scared  the  guard  tliat  jmiiic- struck  the 
whole  train  broke  into  sudden  confusion  and  dispersed.  The 
Florentine  main  liattle  wliieh  was  drawn  up  full  one  third  of 
a  mile  from  tlio  point  of  conflict,  seeing  this  false  attack 
and  consequent  tumult  in  their  rear,  and  deceived  l>y  tho 
disorder  in  front,  where  their  squadrons,  broken  nnd  mingled 
with  the  enemy,  seemed  already  beaten  while  his  third  line 
showed  a  firm,  steady,  and  increasing  front;  instead  of  advanc- 
ing iLs  they  should,  turned  like  cowards  and  tied  in  disorder 
with  all  the  infantry  at  their  heels. 

CiuiMj  and  Francesco  Castnicani  ohser^Tng  the  supcobs  of  thia 
stratagem  fell  with  their  fresh  squadrons  on  the  dispersed  and 
tired  tliough  \-ictorious  I'lorentines,  recovered  every  prisoner 
except  Visconti.  who  had  been  hurried  off  to  the  rear,  and 
after  anotlier  obstinate  struggle  completely  delVated  them. 
TJic  slaughter  of  men  according  to  Florentine  ^Titers  was  not 
great  for  their  aiinour  was  generally  impervious  to  arrows ; 
but  two  tJiousand  live  hundred  hoi-sea  lay  dead  on  the 
Held  by  bolti^  from  Genoese  and  Pisan  crossliows,  which 
says  tlie  Istorie  Pistolesi  were  on  that  day  tbo  real  workers 
of  victory.  There  were  ncarcely  a  thousand  prisoners  made 
in  all,  but  amongst  them  the  Florentine  general  and  some 
Veronese  gentlemen  of  high  rank ;  for  the  main  body  re- 
treated unmolested  to  Pescia  while  many  broke  through  the 
hostile  luies  and  sheltered  themselves  in  Lucca :  the  Pisans 
had  tho  honour  imd  advantage  of  tlie  day  but  are  supposed  by 
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Florentine  writers  to  have  lost  more  men  and  horses  than  the 
defeated  army  *. 

The  first  news  of  tliis  victory  was  of  course  mingled  \\ith 
great  exaggerations  both  at  Ferrara  and  Florence ;  in 
the  fonnercity  the  hostages  gave  themselves  up  for  lost, 
onder  the  idea  that  Florence  was  entirely  disabled,  and  Giovanui 
Villani  relates  a  conversation  between  himself  and  one  of  his 
companions  characteristic  of  the  time  and  country. 

His  fellow-hostage  on  the  news  of  this  defeat  said  "  *  Thou 
"  *  O  Giovanni,  hast  made  many  records  of  our  past  histor}* 
"  •  and  the  other  great  events  of  the  age ;  now  say  what  can 
"  •  be  the  reason  that  God  has  permitted  this  misfortune  to 
"  *  befal  us,  the  Pisans  being  greater  sinuei*s  than  ourselves 
"  *  as  well  in  perfidy  as  having  always  been  enemies  and  pcr- 
"  *  secutors  of  the  holv  church  while  we  have  ever  been  obe- 
••  *  dient  to  it  and  even  its  benefactors  ? '  We  replied  to 
**  this  question  as  God  beyond  our  small  amount  of  knowledge 
"  inspired  us ;  sajing,  *  That  witli  us  there  prevail(?d  one 
**  'little  sin  amongst  others,  that  displeased  God  more  tluui 
**  •  those  of  the  Pisans ;  that  is  to  say  the  being  destitute  of 
"  *  either  faith  or  charity.'  The  gentleman  somewhat  cho- 
•*  leric,  rejoined  *  Why  do  you  particularly  mention  (^haritv 
"  *  when  more  of  it  is  given  away  in  one  day  at  Florence  than 
•* 'at  Pisa  in  a  month?'  I  replied,  *  You  speak  true,  ]>ut 
•'  *  as  a  reward  for  that  branch  of  charitv  which  is  called  alms 
*'  *  God  has  protected  and  will  continue  to  protect  us  fr(»m 
•*  *  greater  perils ;  but  real  charity  is  wantuig  amongst  us  ; 
"  •  first  towards  God  because  we  are  not  tliankful  enough  for 

*  Sanlo    and    Roncioni   say  that  the  cioni  Istor.  Pisan.,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  7 Hi. 

battle  wa*  fought  on  2nd  of  October  Arc.   Stor    Iial. — Istoric    Pistole*!. — 

1342.     Tronci  agrees  with  the   Flo-  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  rxxxiv. — 

rmtine  writcre  by  placing  it  under  the  Leon  Aretiuo,  Lib.  vi. — Tucci,  Stohu 

)ear  1341,  but  the  Pisans  began  their  Antica  di  Lucca,  MS. — S.  Amniruto, 

year  differently  from  any  other  people.  Lib.  ix.,  p.  446. — Tronci  Annali  di 

— Raneiri  Sardo,  Cronaca  Pisana,  vol.  Pisa,  vol.  iii.,  Anno  1341. 
vL,  Pkrte  ii*,  Arch.  Stor.  Ital. — Ron- 
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BO  many  benefits  conferred;   moreover  because  we  have 
ewilted  our  city  to  such  a  height ;  also  by  our  prsBuraption 
in  not  being  coDlcnted  with  our  present  boundariea  and  are 
coveting  not  only  Lucca  but  otlier  towns  and  cities  unlaw- 
fully.    How  charitable  we  were  witb  our  neighbours  is 
manifest  to  all  by  our  meddling  with  and  betraying  each 
other ;  by  one  neighbour  endeavouring  to  ruin  his  compar 
nion,   consort,   and   even   his  own   brother;  and   by  oar 
infamous  wronging  of  the  weak  and  unprotected.     Fidelity 
and  charity  towards  our  own  repubhc  and  particular  com- 
munity have  also  manifestly  vaniahcd  ;  but  the  time  of  our 
misfortunes  is  come ;  each  citizen  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
own  petty  desires  and  serve  his  personal  interests  will  frau- 
dulently usurp  and  expose  to  salo  the  most  important  offices 
of  the  state  and  the  consequent  danger  to  tlie  common- 
wealth is  never  thought  of.     But  the  Piaans  are  the  reverse, 
they  are  united  amongst  themselves  and  faithful  to  (heir 
country,  although  in  other  respects  they  are  as  great  or 
greater  sinners  than  ourselves ;  but  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
says  in  the  Evangelist.  "  I  will  punish  my  enemy  with  my 
enemy."  '     Silence  being  thus  put  to  those  questions  each 
remained  satisfied  with  the  e.<(planation ;  we  acknowledged 
our  defects  and  agreed  that  little  charity  was  amongst  tis 
either  in  community  or  individually  "  •. 
This  defeat  at  first  filled  Florence  with  dismay,  but  the 
tiuti>  restored  tranquillity;    shops   were  reopened,  trade  re- 
sumed, and  each  citizen  pursued  his  usual  occupations  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb  them,  while  government  took 
instant  measures  to  assemble  a  more  powerful  army  :  assistance 
was  promptly  demanded  from  King  Robert  and  other  allies, 
new  levies  were  made  ;  and  merely  because  he  happened  to  be 
nearest  ot  hand,  Malatesta  da  Rimini  a  man  of  warlike  reputa- 
tion was  raised  to  the  chief  military  command.     He  arrived  in 

*  Gia.  VilUni,  Ub.  ii.,cap.  ciixn. 
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Febmanr  13412  and  although  his  reputation  raised  some  expec- 
tations of  success  the  people  were  not  the  less  anxious 

A.D.  1342. 

to  have  a  Neapolitan  prince  as  their  generalissimo : 
disappointed  in  this  but  learning  that  the  Duke  of  Athens 
was  ooming  from  France  certain  Florentines  wrote  secretly 
to  Qflfer  him  the  chief  command,  which,  being  needy  he  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation  and  repairing  to  Naples,  but  keeping 
his  motiYes  secret,  proyided  himself  with  men  and  horses  on 
pretence  of  recovering  his  estates  in  Attica  which  were  then 
held  by  the  royal  family  of  Sicily. 

Meanwhile  King  Ilobert,  now  grown  very  old  and  avaricious, 
was  entreated  by  the  Florentines  to  send  a  royal  prince  and 
troops  to  their  assistance,  but  averse  to  the  expense,  yet  loth 
to  mortify  so  old  a  friend,  a  proposal  was  made  which  he  thought 
oonld  not  Ije  entertained  for  a  moment  and  would  therefore 
either  remove  the  dilemma  or  repay  him  if  accepted.  A  fonnal 
embassy  was  accordingly  despatched  to  demand  from  Florence 
the  possession  and  lordship  of  Lucca  as  it  stood  in  1318,  and 
on  these  conditions  promised  his  aid  both  l)y  sea  and  land 
against  Pisa ;  Robert  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  Floren- 
tine pride  would  ever  stoop  to  such  terras,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  the  citizens  were  all  too  anxious  for  his  help,  too  eager 
for  war ;  they  saw  clearly  through  him  but  knew  that  ho  could 
not  live  long,  and  at  once  acquiesced.  Surprised  at  their 
success  the  Neapolitan  ambassadors  repaired  directly  to  Pisa 
and  sternly  demanded  that  the  siege  of  Lucca  should  he  raised 
as  now  forming  part  of  their  master  s  dominions :  the  Pisans 
oncertain  whether  this  were  not  a  stnitaj:»em  of  Florence  vet 
fearful  of  offending  so  powerful  a  prince,  respectfully  answered 
that  their  reply  should  be  made  by  a  special  embassy,  imd  thus 
gained  time  but  pressed  the  siege  with  redoubled  vigour.  The 
Fbrentines  urged  King  Ilobert  to  fulfil  liis  promise,  but  still 
unwilling  to  spend  money  he  held  cautiously  back  and  all  they 
ooold  accomplish,  instead  of  a  royal  prince  and  army,  was  to 
get  six  hundred  cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  Athens,  half  the 
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fixpeiise  being  pnid  hj  themselves.  This  dUgraceCul  cooduct, 
espcpiiilly  ihu  dpnifil  of  imvol  succours,  wis  cousiilered  as  the 
cause  of  all  subsequent  disastrrs,  and  so  liigh  was  public  indig- 
nation that  Bumiounting  ancient  eutnicr,  aud  in  concert  with 
Mastino  della  Rcala,  nnibasfioil.jre  were  actually  dpspatched  to 
the  Emperor  Louis  at  Trent  and  a  negotiation  commenced  by 
vhich  he. engaged  to  recall  the  Gcrmnas  fruio  Pisa  and  send  a 
force  t«  Tuscany  in  aid  of  Florence,  His  amliassadors  had 
lieei)  received  there  vith  pulilic  honours  and  every  other  marie 
nf  friendship  in  1341,  and  fit^-  kuigbta  besides  divers  gentle- 
men of  high  rank  actually  joined  the  Florentine  army.  Every- 
thing therefore  seemed  tending  to  a  closor  union,  when  ■ 
change  iik  (iermnn  affairs  nith  the  usual  apprchensiona  at 
(tliilte]ine  ascendancy  at  Florence  arrested  this  strange  con- 
nexion, and  the  counsel  of  cooler  but  more  determined  Guelphs 
cvirricd  a  decree  to  prosecule  the  Pison  war  with  natioDal 

The  fame  of  so  unexpected  a  transaction  however  soon  spread 
over  Italy ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  Petraica 
assailed  it  with  all  the  fire  nf  a  poet  and  a  patriot  *.  Robert  of 
Naples  became  alarmed,  and  many  of  hiH  rich  nobles  and  pre- 
lates with  large  sums  in  the  hands  of  Florentines,  apprehen- 
tiive  of  consocj nonces,  suddenly  withdrew  tlicir  dei«sita.  This 
caused  so  rapid  a  drain  on  the  citj-  that  coupled  with  heavy 
tasation  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  Lucca,  many  of  the  first 
banking-houses  were  compelled  to  stop  payment  and  ruined 
fimaller  merchants  in  tlieir  fall.  Amongst  them  are  the  names 
of  Peruzzi  and  llardi.  who  appear  to  have  quickly  resumed 
business  after  their  recent  failure ;  also  the  Acciauioli,  Buon- 

•  Canf/toliomia."— 

Nt  v'arcorEclc  nncor,  [wr  Unto  provcj 

Del  lUnuim  iiignnno 

Cb'  uliundo  'I  dito,  cod  U  morte  Mbeiu,  &c 
Dr  Side  (Mem.  pour  La  Vic  do  Pclnrqai;,  vol.  ii.,  Lib.  iii.)  pUcca  lliit  aiHrilod 
Cinuiiu:  in  tbc  yaa  1344,  but  1  Ihlak  nilh  iuiufflcicDl  reuoD. 
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accorsi,  Cocchi,  Antellesi,  Uzzani,  Corsini,  CastelLmi,  Percii- 
AoM  and  many  others :  the  mischief  spread,  specie  failed,  goods 
were  oi!ered  at  Florence  for  half  their  fonnor  value  and  found 
no  parchascr,  while  in  the  country  prices  fell  still  l«»wer.  Never- 
ihelesa  tlie  Florentines  pertinaciously  arlhered  to  tlieir  great 
object,  and  marching  from  Val-di-Nievole  on  the  twentv- 
Kveuth  of  March  began  the  campaign  of  1 3 12  with  more  than 
two  thousand  foreign  veterans  in  their  pay.  Forty  gentlenu?!! 
of  Florence  accompanied  the  army  with  their  followers  as 
▼olnnteers,  and  a  board  of  sLt  deputies  was  attached  to  the 
•viuncil  of  war :  l>esides  these,  upwards  of  two  thousand  more 
cavalry  were  supplied  hy  the  allies  without  reckoning  the  in- 
fantry of  Counts  Guidi,  which  alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
men,  l>esides  a  numerous  mihtia  from  the  distiict  and  C(»ntad(» 
of  Flore iK-t.^  itself. 

In  the  old  position  of  Gmgnano  Malatesta  remidned  idle  for 
six  weoks ;  and  though  conmianding  so  line  an  aniiy  trusted 
more  to  intrigue  than  action :  but  his  kinsman  Nolfo  di  Monte- 
feltru  the  Pisiiii  general  was  also  from  llomagna  and  (juiie  as 
expert  in  all  tlie  duplicity  for  which  that  province  was  notoiious : 
the  troops  therefore  remained  unoccupied  and  Florence  natu- 
rally became  suspicious  and  discontented.  The  enemy  far  niort^ 
active  succeeded  in  inducing  Piri*o  Saccone  with  all  his  clan, 
and  oven  Arezzo  itself,  to  meditate  a  revolt;  but  Guglieliin* 
degli  Altoviti  averted  this  danger  by  that  chief's  arrest  along 
with  three  kinsmen,  all  of  whom  he  sent  prisoners  to  Florence 
where  they  narrowly  escaped  execution.  Tlie  rest  of  that 
family  fled  to  their  castles  and  broke  out  into  o]^en  revolt :  but 
the  example  spread ;  the  Ubaldini  with  some  aid  from  Milan, 
k'sieged  Firenzuola  and  beat  a  detachment  which  was  march- 
ing to  its  assistance  under  one  of  the  !Medici ;  the  town  fell  by 
lr»?achery,  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  Pazzi  and  TJber 
tiui  of  Vald'amo  took  prompt  advimtage  of  tliis  success  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  that  province,  by  which  Castiglionc,  Campo- 
giallo,  and  Treggiaia  were  soon  wrested  from  the  Florentines. 
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Finding  that  all  bis  intrigues  were  baffled  by  a  counter- 
working deeper  than  bis  own  Malatesta  moved  on  tbe  ninth  of 
May  to  San  Piero  in  Campo  on  the  Sercbio,  about  two  miles 
from  tbe  enemy ;  here  be  was  reenforced  by  tbe  seventy-five 
German  knights  and  gentlemen-at-arms  already  mentioned; 
here  also  were  tbe  Florentines  joined  by  Walter  de  Brienne 
titular  Duke  of  Athens  with  a  hundred  retainers  on  horseback 
in  their  pay.  This  is  he  who  in  IJ^26  had  acquired  some 
popularity  as  the  Duke  of  Calabria's  lieutenant  at  Florence; 
and  as  one  who  was  on  tlie  point  of  plapng  so  desperate  a 
game  in  her  domestic  policy  may  here  be  further  noticed. 

We  learn  from  Ducange,  as  quoted  by  Sismondi,  that  Walter 
de  Brienne  was  l)om  in  Greece  of  that  mixed  race  which  sprung 
up  after  the  first  crusade  from  the  intermarriages  of  a  Euro- 
pean and  an  Asiatic  population,  and  were  designated  by  the 
appellation  of  "  PuUanV  His  father  was  driven  from  Athens 
by  the  great  company  of  Catalans  in  1312  but  retained  the 
duchy  of  Lecce  in  Puglia  as  his  patrimony.  The  Catalans 
having  submitted  to  Frederic  King  of  Sicily  in  1826,  that 
monarch's  three  sons  successively  took  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Athens  and  steadily  ruled  tlie  principahty.  W^alter  neverthe- 
less had  favour  from  tlie  kings  of  France  and  Naples,  where- 
fore the  Florentines  hoped  finally  to  overcome  King  Robert  s 
avarice  by  treating  tbe  friend  of  a  deceased  son  and  the  man 
whom  he  had  himself  named  as  his  lieutenant,  with  peculiar 
distinction.  Brienne  was  of  small  stature  and  revolting 
aspect :  of  a  cautious  but  false  disposition,  a  treacherous  heart 
and  dissolute  manners  :  no  morals,  no  religion ;  nothing  ever 
checked  his  ambition  except  avarice,  and  of  all  the  good  qualities 
that  might  have  illustrated  his  progenitors,  their  valour  only 
became  this  man's  inheritance.  Such  was  he  whose  fatal  con- 
nexion with  Florence  so  unhappily  recommenced  at  the  dis- 
astrous investment  of  Lucca  *. 

*  Siamondi,vol.iy.,  p.  170.^ — Roncioni,  Iitor.  Pisane,  Lib.  xiii.,  Ar.  Stor.  Ital. 
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The  army  ^th  great  difficultj  from  rains  and  floods,  crossed 
the  river  Serchio  on  the  eleventh  of  May  1342,and  after  a  useless 
offer  of  battle  threatened  the  fortress  and  bridge  of  San  Quilico ; 
this  drew  forth  troops  from  both  armies  and  caused  frequent 
skirmishes  without  any  serious  result.  There  were  two  bridges 
over  the  river  both  occupied  by  the  Pisans,  the  Florentine 
army  being  posted  between  them  and  divided  by  the  river 
from  the  enemy's  camp  which  was  in  this  part  unfortified. 
Here  therefore  the  great  effort  should  have  been  made  to 
thxxm  supplies  into  Lucca ;  but  Malatesta  had  lost  time  and 
the  river  continued  high,  so  that  the  Pisans  had  four  days' 
leisure  to  strengthen  also  this  portion  of  their  camp ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  waters  abated  than  a  German  knight  dashed 
throi^b  the  river  with  all  his  vassals  and  charged  the  new 
defences ;  the  Duke  of  Atliens  as  bravely  followed,  and  their 
example  led  on  others,  until  fifteen  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
a  more  numerous  infantry  were  hotly  engaged  and  carried  the 
enemy's  entrenchments  at  the  lance's  point.  Instead  of  sup- 
porting so  spirited  a  charge  Malatesta  sounded  the  retreat 
and  thus  lost  a  second  occasion  of  re  victualling  and  probably 
raising  the  siege  of  Lucca,  for  he  might  previously  have  occu- 
pied this  ground  even  before  a  single  bulwark  bad  been  raised, 
when  the  garrison  confidently  allowed  both  armed  and  un- 
armed citizens,  men  and  women,  to  issue  out  and  satisfy  their 
cariosity  without  any  apprehension. 

That  night  the  Pisans  repaired  their  works ;  rains  and  floods 
again  poured  down,  and  Malatesta  either  througli  indecision  or 
treachery  relinquished  the  enterprise  and  retreated  to  Cemiglio 
where  he  encamped  on  the  twenty-first  of  May.  After  an 
onsuccessful  attack  on  tliat  place  he  retired  to  Fucecchio  and 
thence  ravaged  the  Pisan  territory  with  some  trifling  advantage ; 
meanwhile  the  Lucchese,  seeing  themselves  so  shamefully 
alxindoned  and  having  consumed  their  provisions,  surrendered 
on  the  sixth  of  July  134'.^. 
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ITius  ttitU  an  army  ns  ixiwcrful  as  tlint  wliicli  couiiuered 
Mastiuo  dclla  Scala  the  Flurontines  were  uet  oiily  uuable  to 
mise  (he  siege  of  Lucca  but  evtn  to  maiutiun  tliat  city  against 
tlie  inferior  forces  of  Pisa !  So  hurtful  is  power  williout  talent 
ot  tlie  honesty  to  use  it  properly.  Hut  ill  suwess  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  army  :  during  the  delays  of  Xlnlatestu  negotiations 
had  begun,  and  a  treaty  was  almost  coutludcd  belwoen  Florene*" 
and  Pisa  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  ISO.dOO  florins  and 
iO.ljOO  ayeai'  in  perpetuity,  witli  s  "  Palio"  and  a  steed  in 
Gfarlet  trappings,  as  marks  of  homage  for  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  Lucca  1  tliis  miscarried  through  the  intrigues  of  liucellu 
and  his  faction  and  with  it  every  hope  of  accommodutitm. 

For  nearly  thirteen  years  the  Florentines  had  pursued  tliis 
object  with  a  pereovcrance  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  better 
fortune ;  but  n  fatality  seemed  to  attend  on  all  their  actions, 
Lucca  was  destined  to  yield  but  not  to  them,  and  ViUani  takes 
care  to  remind  ua  of  his  friend  Dionesio  del  Horgo's  prophecy, 
tliat  Florence  would  have  the  lordship  of  Lucca  "fmm  the 
kanila  of  a  Man  teho»e  armorial  bcaTinijs  are  red  and  blafk; 
but  with  great  vexation, c3Jiense,iiiiditkaiiteto  ynur eammuHtty." 
This  he  says  was  verified  in  the  person  of  Tiuglielmo  Scanuacci 
dcgU  Scanimbecchi of  Bologna.  Mastino's  commissioner;  whose 
device  was  a  black  goat  on  n  red  field,  and  he  certainly  gave 
up  Lucca  to  the  Florentines  with  all  the  vexation,  shame,  and 
expense  that  had  been  predicted  *. 


CoTiHPoitjtav  Motiuiciia.— tjiglind  :  Edn-nid  III.  —  SiMtlaail :  Dftvid  II. 
— Fnnr«  :  Pbilip  VI.  of  Valoib.— Caitile  aai  Lcou  :  Alplionao  XI.— AngDD  : 
Pcur  IV.— PnrtUKil ;  Alphonto  IV.— Clcnnnn  Emjurc  :  IxiuU  of  Daiwin.— 
Popo:  Benedict  XIL— Naplci:  RoWi  (tbc  Go»I).— Siiily :  Fndetic  II. 
(of  Angon)  nnUl  1337,  tben  Peter  II.— Greek  Empire-.  Andronitut  the 
jDUDgsr  until  1341,  then  Jehu  Pilmlogut. — <>tti>niui  Kiupire  :  OnvD. 

•  8.  Amniirelo,  Stor,  Uh.  in.,  p.  447,  Lib.  lini.— lUffacllo  Roncioni,  Iitotie 
— aio».  Vi1!iini,Iib.Ki.,cap.ciiiii.,  Piiane,  Lil).  xui.— Tronci,  Annali 
cxL — Runicri,   Sudo,   Cron.   Piai»,    Pifuii,  voL  iii°,  p.  171. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FROM    A.D.  1349     TO    A.D.  1344. 


The  repeated  disasters  and  ultimate  fiiilure  of  this  war  pro- 
duced their  usual  effects  on  the  public  mind  and  Florence 
teemed  with  abase  both  of  the  government  and  the 
twenty  commissioners  who  had  conducted  it ;  shame, 
vexation,  and  augmented  debt  were  its  only  acknowledged 
results,  and  every  public  and  private  assembly  even  the  v^ry 
shops  and  markets  rang  with  unmeasured  expressions  of  dis- 
gust. The  ascendant  faction  therefore  determined  by  an 
immediate  change  of  rulers,  either  to  overawe  the  citizen^,  as 
in  the  time  of  Gabnelli  d'  Agubbio,  or  endeavour  to  cast  utf 
their  impopularity  by  directing  public  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  another  who  as  the  niling  power  could  scarcely  escape  cen- 
sure however  faultless  his  conduct.  The  bchaviom*  of  \\'alter 
de  Bnenne  had  once  prepossessed  all  Florence  in  liis  favour,  and 
hi^  recent  gallantry  at  I^ucca  had  renewed  old  impressions  :  lie 
was  therefore,  towards  the  end  of  May  made  "  Cuptairi  and 
Conservator  of  tin;  people, '^  to  which  after  the  terminatirin  of 
Malatesta's  engagement,  was  added  his  militaiy  command  and 
along  with  it  almost  unlimited  authority  within  tmd  without 
the  city.  Florence  at  this  epoch  contained  three  factions, 
two  of  which  were  active  and  powerful.  First  the  nobility ; 
driven  to  desperation  by  an  implacable  democracy  ;  secondly 
the  **  Pojwlani  Grassi  "  or  opulent  burgesses  who  had  mono- 
polized all  power  emolument  and  public  honours,  and  were  fast 
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reducing  the  commonwealth  to  what  loay  be  celled  a  close 
corporation  nith  its  accustomed  e^-ils.  Alike  obnoxious  to 
nobles  and  people,  they  persecuted  the  one.  innultcd  the  other, 
and  oppressed  both,  wherefore  the  advancement  of  Walter  was 
a  popular  act  l)y  which  cveiy  class  expected  to  profit ;  it  was  a 
change;  and  changes  aftermisfortunco^n  come  witha  brighter 
aspect  than  they  may  alwaj-s  deserve. 

The  first  measures  of  de  Dricune  were  equally  i^reeable  to 
the  two  extremes  of  faction,  but  filled  the  centre  with  dismay  : 
Giovanni  de' Medici  late  governor  of  Lucca  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  their  number ;  had  his  head  chopped  off  in  August, 
chiefly  on  an  accusation,  which  he  was  made  by  torture  to  own,  of 
baring  through  bribery  allowed  one  of  the  Tarlati  to  escape  ftwm 
Lucca  when  that  famdy  revolted.  Immediately  afterwards  Gug- 
lielmo  degli  Altoviti  sulTered  a  like  sentence  for  peculation  while 
governing  Arezra  ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  tliat  the  gold 
[if  Pictranula  whose  chiefs  he  had  Eent  prisoners  to  I'lorence 
influenced  the  Duke  of  Athens  in  tliis  condemnation.  Naddo 
de'  Kucellai  and  liosso  de'  Kicci  were  llio  uext  victims : 
accused  of  bribery  and  peculation  at  Lucca  both  received  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  escaped  only  through  the  power  of  their 
families  by  paying  enormous  fines  besides  exile  and  imprison- 
ment, for  prudence  not  mercy  induced  the  Duke  to  spare 
them.  Affectation  of  modesty  or  a  deeper  cmining  had  made 
him  choose  the  Francbcan  convent  of  Santa  Croce  for  liis  ordi- 
nary residence ;  it  was  a  mendicant  order  and  denoted  humility. 
and  the  ample  space  in  front  of  that  building  fitvourcd  the 
meetings  of  those  numerous  popular  asscmbhes  by  which  he 
intended  to  work  out  his  designs ;  us  the  examples  he  had 
already  made  were  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  the  obnoxious 
class  Walter  de  Drienne  was  hailed  by  the  populace  and  more 
than  the  populace,  as  an  impartial  determined  man  who  would 
distribute  what  they  called  justice  1^ith  a  fearless  hand ;  for 
justice  and  tyranny  are  as  easily  confounded,  when  applied  by 
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a  discontented  people  to  their  rulers,  as  in  their  application  to 
the  same  people  hy  a  cruel  and  arbitrary  government*. 

The  terror  of  those  who  had  invested  de  Brienne  with  this 
antfaoritT  was  only  equalled  by  their  astonishment  in  finding 
themselves  the  first  objects  of  his  tyranny,  and  his  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  the  nobles  completed  their  dread 
of  what  was  likely  to  follow.  He  was  eagerly  courted  by  the 
latter  and  urged  to  make  himself  Lord  of  Florence,  for  he  had 
promised  to  abolish  in  their  favour  the  detested  ordinances  of 
justice:  to  the  burgher  families;  particularly  the  Peruzzi, 
Antelleai,  Acdaiuoli,  Buonaccorsi,  Baroncelli  and  others,  all 
deep  in  debt ;  he  promised  public  assistance  to  save  them  from 
their  creditors ;  to  the  lower  classes  he  behaved  witli  peculiar 
afiabilitr,  and  even  familiarity:  promising  tliat  they  also  should 
have  a  share  in  the  commc)nwealth.  Thus  winning  golden 
<»pinions  from  both  ends  of  society  he  heard  his  name  blessed 
while  riding  through  the  streets,  and  wherever  he  turned  beheld 
his  armorial  )>earings  emblazoned  either  from  love  or  fear,  over 
eveiy  shop  and  palace  in  the  capital.  **Erviva  ilginsto  Sifjntrre  " 
UBS  shouted  whenever  be  presented  himself,  "  Lontj  lire  the 
man  vho  punishes  tJie  great  without  fear ! "  His  will  \\'as  law, 
he  was  monarch  in  all  but  the  name. 

While  things  were  in  this  palmy  state  the  ofl&ce  of  the 
Twenty  expired ;  they  had  ruled  the  commonwealth  more  for 
their  own  views  than  the  general  g«x)d :  had  augmented  taxes 
and  increased  the  public  debt :  nothing  prospered  under  them  ; 
and  their  very  existence  was  an  impediment  to  the  Duke's 
ambition :  trustiiig  therefore  both  to  the  fear  and  goodwill 
that  he  had  inspired  in  the  various  classes  according  to  their 
peculiar  expectations,  Walter  coolly  requested  from  the  priors 
the  absolute  and  perpetual  lordship  of  Iloreuce.  The  astonished 
seignory  would  not  listen  for  an  instant  to  a  demand  that 
neither  kings  nor  emperors  had  ever  dared  to  make,  and  in 

*  Mar.  di  Coppo,  Stefani,  Lib.  viii.,  Rub.  551. 
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ilefiance  of  his  popularity  plumply  refused  their  consent.     But 
Walterlmd  better  security:  the  nobles  irom  anger:  the  bankrupt 
popolaiii  &oni  distress ;  and  the  poorer  citizens  aiid  populace 
from  detestation  of  the  late  commissioners ;  all  otTered  him  their 
armed  assistance  to  carry  out  his  views.    With  such  encounge- 
tuent  be  on  his  own  authority  summoned  a  geueril  parliament 
to  meet  at  Santa  Croce  and  consider  the  public  safety;  this  so 
darmed  the  priors,  whose  permission  was  not  even  asked,  that 
they  deputed  certain  of  their  number  to  confer  with  liim  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  of  September  and  then  addressed  hint 
thus.  "We  come  to  you  O  Seignor,  movedfirst  by  yourdemand, 
and  secondly  by  the  orders  which  you  have  issued  to  as 
semble  the  people,  because  it  appears  certain  that  you  wish 
by  extraordinarj-  means  to  obtain  tliat  which  we  have  refused 
to  yoiu'  BolicilAtiona  :  nor  is  it  our  intention  to  oppose  your 
designs  by  force,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  how  heavy  is  the 
burden  that  you  are  about  to  take  upon  your  shoulders  and 
how  dangerous  the  course  you  pursue ;  in  onler  that  you 
may  remember  (>ur  advice   along  with  tliat  of  tliose  who 
give  a  djflerent  counsel,  not  for  your  good  but  to  satisfy  their 
om»  vengeance.     You  are  trj-u^  to  enslave  a  city  that  has 
ever  been  free ;  for  the  [wwer  tliat  we  have  occasionally  con- 
ferred on  the  Neapolitan  monnrchs  was  that  of  confratemity 
not  liundt^e.     Have  you  seriously  considered  what  in  a  city 
like  tltis  may  l)e  the  full  strength  aixl  meaning  of  the  word 
'  Lihert'if  which  no  force  conquers,  no  tiiuc  consumes,  and 
no  merit  counterbalances  !     Think  Sir,  bow  tuucIi  jiower  it 
needs  to  hold  such  a  city  in  slavery  !     Your  foreign  guards 
are  insufficient ;  tliose  within,  you  cannot  trust :  for  the  very 
citizens  who  are  now  your  friends  and  counselloi's,  so  soon  as 
they  by  your  helj}  shall  have  suliJued  their  iiilvcriaries  will 
seek  means  tu  estinguish  you  and  sent  themselves  in  your 
place.     The  plebeians  in  whom  you  cotifide  will  turn  at  tlie 
slightest  accident,  so  that  in  a  short  time  3-ou  may  cxiKut  to 
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*'  see  the  whole  dtj  your  enemy  to  its  own  and  your  ruin. 
•*  Nor  will  you  be  able  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  evil ;  for 
**  notwithstanding  that  those  princes  who  have  but  few  enemies 
**  can  secure  their  own  authority  by  death  and  exile ;  yet  amidst 
"  imiveisal  hatred  security  was  never  found  :  it  is  never  known 
"  where  mischief  may  begin,  and  he  that  fears  all  can  be  ccr- 
'*  tain  of  none :  Nay,  if  you  attempt  a  remedy  you  increase  the 
**  danger,  for  those  who  remain  become  more  bitter  in  their 
"  hatred  and  more  eager  for  revenge.   That  no  time  suffices  to 
"  exhaust  the  desire  of  freedom  is  certain,  for  we  have  frequent 
**  examples  of  its  resumption  in  cities  whose  living  citizens 
**  never  eiyoyed  it  and  only  loved  the  sound  as  they  heard  it 
**  echoed  by  songs  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  yet  when 
*•  once  recovered  preserved  it  vrith  obstinacy  against  ever}'  iii- 
"  vader :  and  even  if  their  fathers  had  not  reminded  thcin  of  it, 
"  the  public  palaces  the  seats  of  justice  and  all  the  ensigns  of 
"  freedom  would  have  done  so,  for  all  would  have?  been  t.'agerly 
**  sought  for  and  known  by  the  citizens.     But  w^liat  peculiarly 
•*  good  work  have  you  ready  to  compensate  for  the  lost  sweet- 
*'  ness  of  lil)erty,  or  to  destroy  the  public  aifection  for  our  actual 
"  state  ?     Not  even  were  vou  to  add  all  Tuscanv  to  Florence 
*'  and  return  in  daily  triumph  from  without  would  it  avail  you  : 
"  for  that  glory  would  not  belong  to  them  but  to  you,  and  the 
'*  citizens  would  not  acquire  subjects  but  fellow-ser\'auts  bv 
"  whom  their  own  servitude  would  be  made  more  galling.  And 
**  though  your  conduct  were  oven  saintly,  your  mamiers  eour- 
'*  teoas,  your  judgments  just ;  all  this  would  not  Hufficc  to 
•*  make   you  beloved ;   if  you  believe  otherwise  you  deceive 
**  yourself,  because  every  tie  is  irksome  every  chain  heavj'  to 
'*  those  who  are  accustomed  to  freedom.     A  good  prince  and  a 
"  turbulent  people  can  hardly  exist  together,  for  they  must  soon 
"  either  l»e  quickly  assimilated  or  the  one  be  soon  overcome  by 
**  the  other :  wherefore  you  must  resolve  to  retain  this  city 
"  by  violence ;  for  which  citadels  guards  and  foreignei-s  will 
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"  Bcarcely  avail ;  or  else  be  satisfied  with  that  authority  which 
"  we  have  already  bestowed  upon  you.  The  letter  we  ad- 
"  ^-ise,  with  this  warning,  that  voluntary  obedience  is  alone 
"  durable  ;  and  we  urge  you  not  to  allow  yourself,  blinded  by 
"  ambition,  to  clamber  up  to  a  place  where  you  can  neither 
"  remain  nor  pass,  and  therefore  from  which  with  infinite 
"  mischief  to  yourself  and  us  you  must  surely  fall "  «. 

A  long  and  protracted  discussion  followed  and  was  finished 
by  the  execution  of  a  compact  confirmed  by  oaths  which  con- 
tinued Walter  de  Brienne  in  absolute  power,  with  the  jnris- 
diction  and  allowances  before  enjoyed  by  C'haHes  Doke  of 
Calabria,  for  one  year  beyond  his  actual  appointment,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  maintain  the  existing  constitution  and 
public  liberty,  uphold  the  seignory  according  to  law,  execute 
the  ordinances  of  justice,  and  adjourn  tlie  next  day's  parlia- 
ment to  the  square  in  front  of  the  public  palace  for  a  final 
ratification  of  his  authority.  On  these  conditions  the  priora 
consented  to  attend  in  form  and  propose  him  to  the  people. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Duke  of  Athens  armed  his 
retainers  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  men 
and  supported  by  most  of  the  nobili^,  besides  Giovanni  della 
Tosa  and  his  Consorteria  f ,  with  many  of  the  Popolani,  alt 
secretly  armed,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  adjournment.  At 
his  arrival  the  Gonfalonier,  Priors,  Buonomini.  and  Gonfa- 
loniers of  companies  nith  all  their  subordinate  officers  and 
attendants  issued  in  state  from  the  palace  and  seated  themselves 
along  with  the  duke  on  tlie  "  Ringhiera  "  J  or  marble  landing 

•  MurchisTelli,  S(Dri»  Fior.,  Lib.  ii°.  nune  for  mutusl  protection. 

—  tJnIfw    Miccbiivelli    found    lliii  J    Tht    Riiyliifra    or    Armgliirm, 

■perch  >mongit  Ihe  public  mordi  to  (fivm  A  ringart,  to   hiniif(ue)i  *■■ 

which  he  hud  accen  u  Kcntuj,  I  the  broad  fliglil  and  laoding  of  white 

■hould  itnagitie  i(  to  be  hi<  own  com-  marble  ilcpa  formirg  the  u«Dt  M  the 

poiilion  from  the  mibelanif  of  what  Prior'i  palire,  now  the  Palaso  Vte- 

rully  pauedibenuKlfiDditDDwhero  e^to  of  Florence,  and  from  thie  plmos 

elte,  all  public  propotiiioni  were  made  to 

t  The  COKMrteria  wai  u  anion  of  the  [orltameDt  or  general  aaemblj  of 

•CTcral   &miltea  under  one  coRtRtoo  the  people. 
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at  its  base.  Silence  having  been  commanded  Francesco  Rusti* 
chelli  one  of  the  priors,  arose  and  attempted  to  harangue  the 
people,  but  on  coming  to  the  words  ''''for  one  year,*'  his  voice, 
by  preconcerted  plans,  was  lost  in  a  tumult  of  shouts,  of  **  For 
l^e^for  life,''  which  commencing  with  a  few  wool-carders  and 
retainers  of  the  nobihty  stationed  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd, 
rolled  onward  with  gathering  force  until  the  whole  square  rang 
with  the  ciy  of  "For  ii/tf."  *' Let  the  lordship  be  for  life."  ''Let 
tke  duke  he  our  lord."  These  words  were  joyfully  reechoed  by 
the  nobles  who  rushing  up  the  steps  closed  round  their  idol, 
tossed  him  lightly  on  their  shoulders  and  attempted  to  enter 
the  palace ;  but  as  the  gate  was  closed,  according  to  custom 
when  the  seignoiy  were  outside,  axes  were  loudly  called  for : 
between  force  and  treachery  they  succeeded  in  placing 
Walter  on  the  judgment  seat  and  then  thrust  the  priors  con- 
temptuously into  one  of  the  meanest  chambers  of  the  build- 
ing. The  great  gonfalon  of  Florence  was  torn  from  its  staff 
while  the  banner  of  Athens  overshadowed  the  battlements  ;  the 
ordinances  of  justice  were  given  to  the  winds,  and  the  great 
republican  bell  rang  out  a  loud  Te  Deum  for  the  triumph  of 
absolute  government.  Rinieri  of  San  Gimignano,  captain  of 
the  prior's  guard  who  treacherously  opened  the  palace,  and 
Cerrettieri  de' Visdomini  the  duke's  esquire  were  dubbed  knights 
on  the  spot,  Guglielmo  of  Assisi  the  captain  of  the  people  ac- 
quiesced in  everything  and  accepted  the  place  of  Bargollo  ;  but 
the  Podesta  Meliaduso  d'  Ascoli  renounced  his  office,  yet  with 
doubtful  signs  of  sincerity,  since  he  consented  to  remain  as  one 
of  the  duke's  retainers.  Great  rejoicings  followed,  and  two  days 
afterwards  a  decree  of  perpetual  dictatorship  passed  through 
all  the  councils ;  the  priors,  now  shorn  of  their  power,  were 
removed  from  the  seat  of  government  to  the  Petri  palace 
in  San  Piero  Schereggio  with  an  honorary  guard  of  twenty 
instead  of  a  hundred  men;  most  of  the  citizens  were  dis- 
anned,  and  then,  ,after  a  solemn  thanksgiving  and  offering 
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Kt  the  slirine  of  SanU  Croce.  Walter  de  Brienne  conaidered 
himself  securely  settled  in  the  government  *. 

Such  was  the  heedless  impetuosity  of  a  people  whose  griev- 
ances were  real  and  complaints  just ;  but  whose  means  and 
object  were  mistaken  :  blinded  by  passion  and  deceived  by  the 
arts  of  their  champion,  confidence  became  unbounded,  and 
confounding  institutions  with  men,  they  dashed  the  image  of 
liberty  from  its  pedestal  and  set  up  a  monster  in  its  place. 
Such  folly  is  scarcely  excuaable  even  m  an  oppressed  and  ex.- 
cited  populace  yet  it  was  only  repeating  the  lesson  lately  taught 
them  for  a  woree  object,  by  the  very  men  whom  they  were 
now  displacing :  and  the  only  difference  between  the  Duke  of 
Athens  and  Giauomo  GabrielU  is  that  the  former  was  elected 
with  upright  intentions  hy  many,  and  with  excusable  feelings 
by  most,  as  their  perpetual  ruler ;  the  latter  unlawfully,  and 
with  the  worst  intentions,  for  a  year :  in  Uie  choice  of  Walter 
the  people  exercised  au  acknowledged  and  legitimate  authority; 
but  the  electors  of  Giacomo  usurped  their  power  and  disobeyed 
a  positive  law :  that  was  the  sudden  act  of  a  too  generally 
calumniated  multitude,  thit  the  coolly  culculated  lueasure  of 
constituted  authorities  intrusted  with  the  maintenaiiee  of  public 
liberty.  On  the  other  hand  the  conduct  of  the  nobles  was  the 
result  of  a  settled  plan  of  vengeance  to  overturn,  no  matter 
how,  a  form  of  goTemmeut  which  had  almost  driven  them 
beyond  the  pale  of  society  and  made  them  desperate  by  a  con- 
tinually recurring  persecutionf. 

TheDukeof  Athens  lost  no  time  iu  making  all  Uie  dependeut 
cities  of  Florence  own  liis  authority  by  separate  elections  as 
perpetual  nder,  and  Arczzo,  Pisloia,  Colic,  Volterra,  and  San 
Gimignano  soon  acknowledged  him  while  orders  were  simul- 

•    InoriB  PiMok.1,    Anno  1342.—  <-«ni.^M«cl,iiiv£lli,   I«orie,  Lib.  ii. 

Glo.  Vilioni,    Lib.    xn.,   mp.   ili,  —  —8.   Amminito,   Lib,    ii°.  — Leon, 

Mmrcbionne  di  Coppo  Stefimi,  litnri*  Arplino,  Lib.   vi.  —  Roncioni,  Ittoiit 

Fionntina,    Lib.    viii..    Hub.   GaS.,  Pisinp,  Lib.  tiii.,  Ar.  Sur.  ItiJ. 

TuL  liii.     Dcliiie  degU  Erudili  Tot-  t  Giov-  Vjlkni,  Lib.  lii.,  cap.  iii. 
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taneouslj  dispatched  for  a  leyy  of  troops  in  France  and  Bur- 
gundy to  sustain  his  power,  so  that  he  very  soon  had  eight 
hundred  foreign  men-at-arms  in  his  pay  besides  Italians.  His 
relations  too  hurried  over  in  shoals  to  share  the  favour  of  their 
kinsman ;  but  when  Philip  of  Valois,  (who  had  been  told  that 
his  journey  to  Naples  was  a  pilgrimage),  heard  of  Walter's 
exaltation,  he  dryly  remarked  "  AJherge  il  est  le  Pelerin^  mais 
Uy  a  mauvais  ostd"  And  his  words  were  quickly  confirmed. 
A  grave  letter  of  reprehension  and  advice  was  also  received 
from  Robert  of  Naples  in  which  the  Duke  is  told  that  as 
neither  wisdom  nor  virtue,  nor  long  friendship,  nor  worthy 
services,  nor  vengeance  for  their  wrongs  had  made  him  lord  of 
the  Florentines ;  but  only  their  great  discord  and  evil  state,  he 
had  better  govern  by  the  people  and  their  laws  than  by  his 
own  exclusive  authority :  he  is  told  to  restore  the  priors  to  their 
palace  and  power,  to  quit  the  former  himself  and  reside  in  that 
of  the  Podesta  where  Charles  of  Calabria  lived ;  and  as  the 
Florentines  had  seven  in  their  administrative  council  he  was 
advised  to  have  ten  **  a  common  number  that  unites  in  itself  all 
the  singular  numbers  and  means  that  they  should  not  be  ruhd 
by  factions  or  division  but  in  common  "*. 

A  state  of  warfare  being  unfavourable  either  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  money  or  consolidation  of  power,  which  formed  the  para- 
moimt  objects  of  Walter's  ambition,  no  time  was  lost  in  strength- 
ening his  influence  amongst  the  dependent  cities  of  Horence, 
and  concluding  a  peace  with  Pisa  and  all  her  allies,  but  totally 
unmindful  of  Florentine  honour  or  interests  f.  By  a  treaty 
signed  in  October  the  possession  of  Lucca  was  confirmed  for 
fifteen  years  to  Pisa ;  the  Guelphic  exiles  were  re-established  in 
their  rights,  and  the  Duke  was  to  have  the  nomination  of  a  Po- 
d^ta  for  the  same  period,  while  Pisa  retained  possession  of  the 

•  Giov.  Villani,  Lib.  irii.,  cap.  iv.  or  peace  with  Ksa  formally  to  all  the 

t  According  to  the  anonrmouB  author  councils  and   acted  with   their  con- 

of  the  Istorie  Pistolesi  the  Duke  of  sent. 
Athenf  lubmitted  the  question  of  war 
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citadel  of  Agosta  and  all  the  solid  power,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  150,000  florins  to  the  Duke  by  fifteen  annual  instal- 
ments*: the  Florentine  merchants  were  exempted  from  all 
impositions  fpr  five  years  only,  although  by  ancient  treaties 
they  had  a  perpetual  franchise :  all  exiles  of  the  republic  in  the 
Pisan  service  were  pardoned  as  well  as  their  allies  of  the 
Ubaldini,  Pazzi,  Tarlati,  and  Ubertini  families,  so  that  the 
rebellious  Bardi  and  Frescobaldi  with  all  their  followers  returned 
in  triumph  to  Florence  f. 

Thus  externally  secured,  the  Duke  began  his  internal  and 
unsteady  government  and  being  in  consequence  of  king  Robert  s 
advice,  unwilling  to  efface  every  form  of  republican  institutions 
appointed  nine  priors  from  the  lowest  class  of  artisans,  shorn 
of  power,  honour,  and  every  ancient  distinction  except  a  new 
standard,  where  his  own  arms  were  emblazoned  between  those 
of  the  people  and  the  city,  with  the  popular  escutcheon  hanging 
as  a  medallion  round  the  neck  of  the  Athenian  lion.  The 
nobles  who  had  expected  to  see  the  people  irretrievably 
crushed,  became  alarmed  at  this  open  display  of  an  union  which 
they  never  anticipated ;  and  the  more  so  when  it  was  followed 
by  the  condemnation  of  two  members  of  the  Bardi  family ;  one 
in  a  penalty  of  500  florins  for  having  assaulted  a  citizen  that 
had  insulted  him,  the  other  less  heavily  for  a  more  serious 
offence.  But  the  popolani  themselves  had  no  reason  to  exult, 
for  their  gonfaloniers  of  companies  were  abolished ;  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  trades  repealed,  and  every  office  that  dis- 
pleased the  tyrant  annulled  without  hesitation  ;  the  priors  were 
mere  shadows  and  the  variable  Walter  de  Brienne  finally  united 
himself  with  butchers,  vintners,  wool-carders,  and  the  lowest 
artisans,  whom  in  his  bad  Italian  he  called  **  Le  bone  popule  "  *. 

*  Sardi  says  only  50,000  florins,  paid  cioni,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  791. — S.  Ammirato, 

in  seven  years,  were  given ;  and  Ron-  Lib.   ix.,  p.    460. — Istorie   Pistolesi, 

cioni  100,000.  An.  1342.— Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  vi. 

t  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  viii.—  :;:  M.  di   Coppo  Steiani,   Lib.    viii., 

flardo,  Cron.  Pis.,  cap.  Ixxxi. — Ron-  Rubric  566. 
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For  more  security  he  deprived  the  citizens  of  their  heavy 
cross-bows,  strengthened  the  palace  windows  with  iron  bars, 
erected  a  strong  anteport  before  it,  purchased  the  surrounding 
houses,  and  finally  began  to  construct  a  massy  and  extensive 
fortress  in  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  use  the  materials  already 
oollected  for  rebuilding  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  To  form  more 
secure  outposts  he  arbitrarily  seized  on  several  castellated 
houses  and  high  towers  that  surrounded  the  palace  square  and 
garrisoned  them  with  his  retainers  without  remimeration  to  the 
owners :  such  doings  opened  the  public  eyes ;  his  tyranny 
began  to  be  painful  to  all ;  old  taxes  were  augmented  and  new 
ones  imposed;  the  regular  assignments  for  discharging  the 
national  and  foreign  debt  were  withheld,  the  hostages  unre- 
deemed and  the  public  creditor  defrauded  :  as  a  judge  his 
punishments  were  heavy  and  his  judgments  vicious ;  his  officers 
were  corrupt,  his  courts  venal,  and  his  former  justice  and 
courtesy  changed  to  implacable  cruelty  and  unbounded  pride. 

Such  was  the  lord  of  Florence ;  and  his  servants  imitated 
and  even  overstepped  their  master's  iniquity.  He  suspected 
and  disgusted  the  nobles  while  he  courted  the  populace,  who  at 
this  epoch  began  to  be  called  "  Ciompi "  corrupted  from 
"  Compere."  A  familiar  appellation  of  tlie  French  soldiers 
which  afterwards  became  famous  in  the  seditions  of  Florence*. 

Four  hundred  thousand  florins  were  illegally  extracted  from 
the  people  in  little  more  than  ten  months  besides  what  was 
levied  on  the  dependent  cities,  while  six  noble  rectors  with 
great  power  and  salaries  swept  through  the  rural  districts 
fleecing  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
citizens  were  seduced,  insulted,  and  outraged  with  impunity ; 
even  charitable  institutions  were  robbed  and  their  funds 
lavished  on  licentious  women ;  the  sumptuary  laws  against 
female  dress  and  ornaments,  hitherto  so  dear  to  Florentine 

♦  March,  di  Coppo  Stefiuii,  Lib.  viii.,  Rubric  575,  vol.  xiu.,  of  Delizie  degli 
Enid.  ToKani. 
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huslmnds  and  fathers,  were  all  abrogHted ;  puMio  prostitation 
was  concentrated,  licensed,  aud  taxed  for  the  henefii  of  subor- 
dinate officers  of  goveniment:  and  thougli  tile  family  feuds 
which  were  still  numerous  both  in  the  city  and  Coulado  were 
for  the  most  part  tninquillised  large  payments  vfcre  extracted 
from  the  parties ;  nevertheless  this  was  a  good  deed  and  the 
only  ono  of  Walter's  acts  that  survived  his  expulsion.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florius  of  public  revenue  were 
altogether  plundered ;  eighty  tliousand  more  were  raised  by  a 
new  estimation  of  property ;  and  after  a  solemn  promise  of 
laying  on  no  other  tB.t,  fresh  exactions  were  daily  made  in  the 
shape  of  tolls,  loans,  pcnulties,  or  any  other  form  that  was 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose;  ao  that  300.000  florins  were 
eventually  invested  in  French  and  Neapolitan  securities. 

His  goveniment  was  nominally  composed  of  the  priors,  who 
were  nothing  ;  of  the  bislinp  of  Lecce  his  owti  vassal ;  of  the 
Podcsta  Baglione  of  Perugia,  a  rapncioua  minion  ;  of  his  Bar- 
gcllo  and  Couservator,  and  the  infamous  Guglielmo  of  Assisi, 
a  ready  executioner  of  the  most  iniquitous  commands.  Along 
with  these  was  his  friend  Arrigo  Fej,  an  instrument  peculiarly 
acute  in  devising  the  readiest  means  of  extracting  money  from  a 
suffering  and  complaining  people ;  tesides  three  judges  with 
Eummary  jurisdiction,  who  held  their  court  in  the  houses  of  the 
Villani  and  ajccordbig  to  Giovanni  witli  unbounded  corruption. 
The  bishop  of  Assisi.  brother  of  tiie  conservator,  and  the  judge 
of  Lecco  assisted  in  his  council ;  afid  tho  bishops  of  Areszo, 
Pisluia  anil  Vol  terra,  with  Tarlatoof  Pietramala  and  Ottaviano 
Belforte  of  Volterra,  were  retained  as  a  sort  of  bonoraiy 
advisers  hut  real  hostages,  about  his  court  to  secure  the  obe- 
dience of  their  respective  cities  and  possessions,  as  vretl  as  to 
maintain  an  outward  appearance  of  piety  and  religious  counsel. 
With  the  citizens  he  held  little  or  no  intercouree.  and  his  only 
real  counsellors  were  Baglione,  Guglielmo,  and  Cerrettieri  : 
his  decrees  were  abeolute,  and  always  given  under  his  own 
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private  seal,  which  the  chancellor  took  good  care  should  not 
be  unprofitable  to  himself. 

Terror,  cruelty,  extortion  and  debauchery  marked  his  reign 
and  stamped  the  image  of  his  character,  for  he  was,  says  Vil- 
lani,  a  man  of  little  firmness  and  less  faith  ;  sensual,  ungracious 
and  avaricious  ;  diminutive  in  stature,  thin-bearded,  malevolent, 
bat  very  sagacious,  and  more  of  a  Greek  than  a  Frenchman*. 

No  act  told  more  against  him  than  the  forcing  of  Naddo 
Rocellai,  through  his  sureties,  back  to  Florence,  and 
then  hanging  him,  contrary  to  all  faith,  for  an  alleged 
conspiracy  in  concert  with  Siena  against  his  person :  the  charge 
was  not  entirely  unfounded,  but  his  sureties  were  compelled  to 
pay  5000  florins  on  pretence  of  peculation  subsequent  to  his 
original  crime,  and  as  Naddo  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
influence  with  numerous  friends,  his  death  was  peculiarly 
unpopular.  Scarcely  less  so  was  a  new  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Pisa,  and  the  joint  maintenance  of  a  body  of 
troops ;  an  act  which  shocked  the  prejudices  not  only  of  Flo- 
rence but  all  Guelphic  Tuscany.  The  appointment  of  six  rec- 
tors from  the  class  of  nobles  to  govern  rural  districts,  although 
meant  to  soften  the  asperity  of  that  faction  whose  support  he 
was  unwilling  to  lose,  entirely  fedled ;  but  being  desirous  of 
showing  his  confidence  in  the  people  generally,  he  executed 
with  horrible  cruelty  a  certain  Matteo  di  Marozzo  for  having 
revealed  to  him  a  conspiracy  of  the  Medici  and  others  against 
himself.  Such  an  example  might  have  been  considered  sufficient 
to  have  checked  any  further  denouncements  of  plotters  against 
so  merciless  a  tyrant,  yet  Rinaldo  Lamberto  suffered  death  soon 
after  for  a  similar  revelation,  so  that  whether  he  were  warned 
truly  or  falsely,  or  if  his  conduct  were  in  any  way  criticised,  cer- 
tain death  was  the  result ;  a  hard  measure  for  Florence  whose 
greatest  liberty  was  in  the  free  discussion  of  public  men  and 
measures  f. 

*  Gio.  ViUsni,  Lil>.  xii.,  cap.  Tiii.  Mar.  di  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  viii..  Rub. 

f  Oio.  YiUani,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  viii. —     568. — Macchiavelli,  Lib.  ii". 
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Crowds  of  the  tyrant's  countrymen  poured  u 
the  city  to  whom  he  confided  the  moat  important  charges : 
French  customa.  French  nilerx,  and  French  attire,  scandalised 
the  still  simple  Florentines  who  found  tliemselvea  insensibly 
changing  their  ancient  Roman  toga,  which  says  Villani  "  was 
the  handsomest,  the  noblest  and  the  most  decent  of  any  other 
nation,"  for  the  short  close  vest  and  broad  waist-belt  of  the 
French  which  could  not  be  put  on  without  assistance.  His 
seductions,  outrages,  &nd  the  legahsed  establishment  of  public 
brothels  disgusted  the  m^ority,  especially  the  older  citizens, 
who  saw  with  indignation  their  children  of  both  sexes  rapidly 
sinking  into  vice  sjid  debauchery  and  exposed  to  the  example 
and  unnatural  passions  of  dissolute  and  rapacious  strangers  *. 

The  dignity  of  their  nation  was  trampled  on  ;  their  customs 
outraged  ;  their  laws  in  fragments ;  their  regulations  despised ; 
public  decency  openly  insulted,  and  the  modesty  of  both  sexes 
was  melting  gradually  away.  Unused  to  princely  pomp ;  unused 
to  the  armed  myrmidons  that  commonly  attend  it;  unused  to 
showoutwardhonourtothose  they  hated;  and  aboveall,  unused 
to  restrain  their  thought,  or  speech,  or  action,  they  boiled  with 
indignation  when  they  beheld  the  mangled  tongue  of  Bettoni 
Cini  borne  before  him  on  a  spear  only  for  having  found  &ult 
with  the  load  of  taxes  by  which  his  countrymen  were  oppressed. 
The  man  was  insignificant,  a  slanderer,  and  generally  hated ; 
but  his  punistunent  was  cruel,  disproportionate,  and  unjust ;  he 
therefore  met  with  universal  commiseration. 

'■  An  iiijuilice  done  to  one  threaUiia  many  "  is  an  old  Italian 
adage  that  could  only  have  sprung  from  their  free  institutions ; 
and  with  this  and  liberty  in  their  heart,  one  sj-mpathetic  feeling 
shot  like  the  electric  fluid  through  every  nerve,  and  roused  the 
whole  community.  A  very  ancient  Florentjue  proverb  which 
says, "  i^ir«HM  non  n  muove  i«  tuttanon  si  dole,"  \  was  verified 
on  the  present  occasion,  for  every  house  felt  the  tyrant's  rod 

•  Gio.  Villmni,  Ub.  lii.,  cup.  it.—     +  Florence  dbtbt  moves    unls-  »U 
litoiie  Piilolai.  feel  ihe  pain. 
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and  abhorred  his  jurisdiction :  the  nobles  were  deceived  and 
Biortified ;  the  Popolani  Grassi  were  driven  from  power  and 
OQosequence,  and  ground  to  the  very  dust ;  they  beheld  their 
rdations  despoiled  and  massacred,  and  bore  a  deadly  hatred  to 
the  ^nant:  the  middle  classes  saw  trade  languish,  the  city 
decline,  public  faith  broken,  and  the  whole  community  writhing 
under  a  searching  taxation;  a  bad  harvest  and  consequent 
Mticity  put  the  populace  entirely  out  of  humour,  while  cruel 
eiecations  and  the  general  seduction  of  wives  and  daughters 
affected  eveiiy  class  indiscriminately.  Such  was  the  condition 
of  Florence  when  three  principal  conspiracies,  by  three  different 
bands  of  citizens,  in  three  distinct  places,  were  simultaneously 
norking;  all  struck  by  one  bolt  from  the  pregnant  cloud  of 
tjimny ;  nobles,  popolani,  and  artisans,  ignorant  of  each  other's 
plans,  but  each  determined  to  strike  alone  for  liberty ;  as  besides 
the  general  suffering,  every  order  had  its  peculiar  grievance  : 
the  ambition  of  the  first  was  disappointed ;  that  of  the  second 
humbled  ;  and  the  third  saw  the  fruit  of  its  labour  pass  away 
like  a  shadow  and  vanish  in  the  coffers  of  the  tyrant"^. 

Angelo  Acciaiuoli  the  Bishop  of  Florence  who  had  mainly 
contributed  to  the  duke  s  elevation,  now  seemg  his  error,  became 
chief  of  the  first  conspiracy ;  he  was  supported  by  the  numerous 
and  powerful  Bardi,  the  Rossi  and  Frescobaldi,  besides  many 
others  of  equal  note,  some  of  whom  had  prematurely  invited 
Pisan  assistance,  and  all  had  claimed  that  of  Siena  Perugia  and 
the  Counts  Guidi. 

The  second  plot  was  directed  by  Manno  and  Corso  Donati, 
the  Pazzi,  Albizzi,  and  Cavicciuole,  who  uuexasperated  by  per- 
sonal injury  fought  for  their  country  alone.  At  the  head  of  a 
third  were  Antonio  Adimari,  the  Medici,  Bordoni,  Rucellai, 
and  Aldobrandini,  all  burning  with  hatred  and  revenge.  These 
were  the  principal  conspiracies  amongst  many,  for  the  whole 

•  CHo,   Villani,   Lib.  xii.,  cap.   viii.,     — Del.  degli  Eniditi  Toscani. — S.  Am- 
xv\^  xtH. — Maichionne  di  Coppo  Stc-    mirato,  Lib.  ix.,  p.  465. 
hn\.  Lib.  viii,  Rubric  576,  torn.  xiii. 


nation  smarted  and  Florence  at  length  according  to  the  prorerb 
began  to  move.  Each  plot  had  its  separat*  plan  of  aseassina- 
tion ;  one  to  kill  the  tjTant  while  proceeding  to  the  council, 
another  to  bring  him  down  with  a  cross-bow  in  the  streets,  a 
third  at  the  public  gomes,  a  fourth  when  he  visited  his  miatresa 
at  Casa  Bordone  in  the  Via  Croce  al  Trebbio ;  and  for  the 
latter  a  house  at  each  end  of  thnt  street  had  been  hired  and 
filled  with  men,  arms,  and  materials  for  barricades,  so  as  to 
take  him  ina  trap,  while  the  other  conspirators  roused  the  people 
to  revolt.  All  these  failed  from  the  hourly  increasing  suspicion 
of  Walter  who  doubled  his  guards,  armed  his  person,  and  con- 
cealed his  movements*. 

At  this  period  one  of  tho  conspirators,  Antonio  Baldinaccio 
degli  Adimari  let  a  Senese  friend,  who  was  intimate  with 
Francesco  Brunelleschi,  Into  the  secret  in  order  to  procure 
external  aid;  the  Senese  asked  Francesco's  advice  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  bis  being  also  implicated ;  but  the  latter  throu^  fear 
or  some  other  unworthy  motive  still  held  to  the  duke  and 
alarmed  for  himself,  revealed  the  whole  a£^.  Two  rather 
obscure  citizens  were  immediately  arrested  on  the  Senese  gen- 
tleman's information  who  was  unacquainted  with  any  other 
principal  conspirator:  torture  soon  brought  all  to  l^ht:  tho 
extent  of  this  conspiracy  liecome  alarming  :  Antonio  Adimari 
was  immediately  sunnuoTied  to  appear  before  the  council,  and 
trusting  to  high  rank  and  the  fidelity  of  his  companions  boldly 
ansn-ered  to  the  call ;  he  ^^'as  arrested,  and  instantly  imprisoned. 
The  capture  of  this  chief  filled  the  city  with  such  tenor  that  if 
the  duke  had  only  scoured  the  streets  and  hanged  the  conspi- 
rators, as  Uguccione  Buondelraonli  and  Francesco  Bmnelleechi 
advised  him,  ere  the  consternation  subsided  he  would  have 
stifled  all  further  rebellion ;  but  frightened  at  the  numbere 
against  him  he  first  sent  to  ask  aid  of  his  allies,  (for  treaties 
had  been  signed  in  the  spring  with  Mostino,  Peppoli  lord  of 

•  Dio.  VilUDi,  Lib.  lii.,  cap.  x*w 
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Bologna,  and  the  Marquis  of  Este) ;  and  when  assured  of  these 
fiuocouis  having  crossed  the  Apennines  he  summoned  three  hun- 
died  chiefis  of  the  principal  families,  amongst  whom  were  most 
of  the  conspirators,  to  assist,  as  had  been  frequently  done,  at  a 
general  council  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  where  death  or 
perpetual  imprisonment  were  secretly  awaiting  them. 

The  consciousness  of  his  own  machinations  alarmed  each 
ecmspirator ;  friend  asked  advice  of  friend ;  the  fatal  lidt  went 
mmd,  explanations  followed,  truth  oozed  out,  and  the  persuasion 
of  an  universal  conspiracy  reassured  the  community :  it  was 
now  deemed  nobler  to  die  bravely  with  sword  in  hand,  than  go 
tamely  like  sheep  to  be  slaughtered  in  their  own  republican 
balls ;  wherefore  instant  revolt  was  resolved  upon  and  every 
citizen  prepared  for  the  crisis. 

On  Saint  Anne's  day  Saturday  the  twenty-sixth  of  July ; 
the  very  moment  for  which  they  were  summoned ;  all  the  heads 
of  families,  except  the  Buondelmonti,  Cavalcanti  and  a  few  of 
the  Popolani,  armed  themselves  and  followers  and  prepared  the 
barricades,  each  band  secretly  assembling  in  the  dwellings  of 
its  chief.     An  unusual  stillness  suddenly  pervaded  Florence, 
broken  only  by  the  tramp  of  patrols  from  about  six  hundred 
ducal  men-at-arms  distributed  through  the  to^n.  About  mid-day 
two  preconcerted  fray's  were  simultaneously  heard  in  the  Mer- 
cato  Vecchio  and  Porta  San  Piero  and  a  low  deep  murmur  of 
"To  anns.  To  arms"  arose  from  a  crowd  of  the  populace  pur- 
posely stationed  in  these  places.  At  this  signal  the  iron-studded 
gates  of  every  tower  and  palace  were  cautiously  unbarred,  and 
from  each  a  mailed  chieftain  followed  by  a  band  of  resolute 
dtizens  and  sturdy  peasants  came  abroad  in  arms.    A  thousand 
horsemen  and  ten  thousand  foot  all  clothed  in  steel,  besides  a 
half-armed  populace  scoured  through  the  streets,  and  closing 
stealthily  round  the  palace,  made  its  grey  walls  ring  to  their 
sodden  shout  "  Death  to  the  tyrant  and  his  crew ;  long  live  the 
jteapU,  the  commomcealth  and  liberty ^    Twelve  streets  leading 
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to  the  public  square  were  promptly  barricaded  and  the  duke'e 
guards  attacked  in  divers  places  ;  for  it  was  feared,  if  he  made 
a  sally,  that  many  who  had  declared  against  him  would  never- 
theless have  joined  his  side ;  this  was  fortunately  prevented,  and 
scarcely  three  hundred  fought  their  way  to  the  palace  before 
every  passage  was  closed.  House  and  tower  now  bristled  with 
D)en  and  arms ;  arrows,  javelins,  stones,  tiles,  and  missiles  of 
every  kind  poured  in  showers  upon  the  helmets  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  guard ;  the  windows  were  filled  with  cross- bows,  and  the  few 
mangonels  they  could  procure  played  from  the  adjacent  towers. 
Nothing  could  long  withstand  such  a  storm,  and  at  sunset 
Walter's  men-at-arms  took  shelter  in  the  palace  leaving  their 
horses  to  the  multitude. 

The  podesta's  palace  had  b  the  meantime  been  forced  by 
Manno  Donati  and  Niccolo  Alamanno,  and  the  podesta  himself 
sought  refuge  with  the  neighbouring  Albizzi  while  the  palaca 
was  plundered  and  every  pubUc  document  given  to  the  flames. 
Corso  Donati  in  emulation  of  his  famous  grandfather's  deeds 
two-aiid-fortj  j'ears  before,  led  on  his  men  to  the  Stdnche  and 
Volognana  prisons  where  he  liberated  a  host  of  friends  and 
kinsmen  to  assist  the  glorious  cause.  Across  the  Amo  the 
Bardi,  Frescobsldi,  and  Rossi  occupied  both  gates  and  bridges 
and  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  Flo* 
rence,  being  determined  even  if  their  friends  failed  not  to  yield 
that  quarter ;  at  evening  however  they  threw  open  their  de- 
fences, crossed  the  river  and  joined  m  the  general  assault. 
NeTt  morning  brought  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  four 
hundred  cross-bows  led  by  six  spirited  gentlemen  of  Siena  to 
the  rescue ;  two  thousand  hardy  soldieis  from  San  Miniato 
swelled  the  U1>eral  ranks ;  from  Prato  fivs  hundred  more  came 
hurr^ii^  in ;  old  Simon  of  BattifoUe  who  of  yore  had  ruled  the 
commonwealth  for  King  Robert,  did  not  now  desert  the  citizens, 
hut  with  his  son  Guido  led  four  hundred  vassals  under  the 
palace  walls.  Five  hundred  men  were  on  their  march  from  Pisa ; 
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bat  the  Florentiiies  disdaining  the  help  of  such  an  enemy  even 
to  conquer  their  freedom,  proudly  refused  all  assistance  from 
that  quarter  and  reprehended  those  nobles  who  had  requested  it. 
Bands  of  vassals  from  divers  barons  were  continually  increas- 
ing ;  the  Gontado  poured  in  its  stream  of  fearless  partisans,  and 
all  Florence  teemed  with  a  determined  spirit  of  revenge.     By 
night  and  day  the  conflict  was  continued ;  no  respite  was  per- 
mitted ;  the  bolt,  the  clang  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  a  thou- 
sand steeds,  rang  loudly  and  incessantly,  and  exulting  cheers, 
and  distant  shouts,  and  cries  and  screams,  from  the  child*s  treble 
to  the  rough  bass  of  the  veteran,  startled  the  capital;  but 
loader  than  all  and  high  above  the  universal  din  rang  the  shrill 
ery,  of  '*  Death  to  the  tyrant,''  and  struck  terror  to  the  innermost 
chambers  of  the  palace.     In  vain  was  the  popular  standard 
displayed  from  the  windows ;  the  people  were  deaf  to  parley ;  no 
chivalrous  shout  from  within  answered  taunting  their  cheers, 
for  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  no  longer  there,  and  a  sullen,  silent, 
and  dogged  resistance  was  alone  opposed  to  popular  enthusiasm. 

Antonio  Adimari  yet  a  prisoner,  who  a  few  hours  before  saw 
only  death  and  torture  before  him,  was  now  led  from  his  dun- 
geon, created  a  knight  by  the  tyrant,  and  sent  forth  to  pacify  his 
outraged  countrjrmen.  But  the  mind  of  Antonio  was  as  true  in 
prosperity  as  it  was  firm  in  danger :  he  first  disdained,  but  by 
the  advice  of  the  alarmed  and  besieged  priors,  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  disgrace  of  such  knighthood,  and  then  came  forth 
to  lead  his  own  band  of  conspirators  against  the  palace  *. 

Meanwhile  a  parliament  was  held  by  the  bishop  and  princi- 
pal citizens,  and  a  BeUia  or  provisional  government  of  seven 
nobles  and  seven  popolani  appointed  with  full  powers  until 
October:  Count  Simone  of  Battifolle  was  named  podesta,  but 
he  refused  that  office  and  all  the  sanguinary  duties  that  were 

*  Antonio  Adimari  probftblyconfidered  honourable  to  fight  against  the  person 
this  a  forced  and  invalid  dignity,  others  from  whom  the  honour  of  knighthood 
wise  it  waa  in  that  dav  considered  dia-     bad  been  received. 
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annexed  to  it  and  ceruun  to  be  exercised ;  wherefore  Giovanm 
Uarquis  of  Valiano  was  elected,  and  six  citizens,  botL  nobles 
and  popolani,  were  ordered  to  perform  the  duties  until  his 
arrival,  A  cloae  search  was  mode  afler  all  those  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  wtecuUng  the  cruel  measures  of  Walter  de 
Brienne,  and  ere  long  a  certain  Simon  of  Norcta,  a  roan  high 
in  office ;  Filippo  Terzuole ;  and  a  notary  of  the  Consenator  ; 
all  cruel  and  rapacious  minions;  were  discovered  and  instantij 
torn  to  pieces.  Arrigo  Fei  was  token  in  the  disguise  of  a 
monk  and  murdered,  his  body  was  dragged  naked  through  the 
town  and  finally  suspended  by  the  feet  before  the  palac« 
windows ;  it  was  then  embowelled  and  spread  out  like  a 
slaughtered  hog  in  the  shambles.  While  these  revolting 
scenes  were  passing  in  !b1orence,  Arczzo  profited  by  the  cnsis 
and  storming  the  Florentine  citadel,  which  was  held  for  the 
duke,  reestablished  her  own  independence :  Castiglione  Are- 
tiuo  followed  this  example ;  Pisloia  destroyed  her  citadel,  took 
Serravalle,  and  declared  herself  free ;  Santa  Maria-a-Monte 
and  Montetopoli  threw  off  all  subjection ;  Volterra  returned  to 
its  ancient  lord  Ottaviano  Belforte ;  Colle  and  San  Gimignano 
renounced  their  allowance  ;  many  others  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence, but  nearly  all  effected  this  by  bribing  the  Florentine 
goTemors :  thus  in  a  few  short  hours  did  this  high-reaching 
duke  and  almost  sovereign  of  Tuscany  fall  from  the  pinnacle  of 
his  gloiy  to  the  condition  of  a  beleaguered  prisoner  amongst 
the  very  people  on  whose  necks  he  had  so  lately  trampled  *. 

On  the  first  of  August  1^43  six  days  after  the  revolution 
began,  when  the  ducal  garrison  bad  nearly  consumed  its  pro- 
visions. Count  Simone  di  fiattifolle  sgain  endeavoured  to 
pacify  the  citizens  and  bring  their  tyrant  to  terms  ;  but  the 
people  would  listen  to  no  parley  until  Cerrettieri  do'  Bisdomini, 
Gughelmo  d'  Assisi  and  his  son  a  boy  of  only  eighteen  should 
be  delivered  into  their  hands.  These  were  the  most  detested 
*  S.  Amminto,  Idb.  ii.,  p.  473. 
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of  the  ducal  minions  and  the  chief  instruments  of  his  cruelty ; 
nor  did  the  child  s  youth  and  extreme  heauty  excite  compassion* 
for  he  was  known  to  he  as  cruel  and  relentless  as  his  sire !  At 
first,  unappalled  hy  the  terrihle  example  already  made,  Walter 
bravely  enough  refused  to  give  up  these  miscreants,  and  re- 
mained stedfiast  in  this  generous  resolution  until  his  mutinous 
garrison  declared  **  that  they  would  surrender  even  the  duke 
himself  sooner  than  die  of  starvation :   and  as  they 

A.D.  1343. 

had  the  will  so  had  they  the  power  of  doing  so." 
Walter  still  resisted,  but  in  vain;   his  resolution  at  length 
luled  and  the  sacrifice  took  place. 

It  was  settled  that  the  beautiful  but  heartless  boy  should  be 
first  cast  forth  amongst  the  enemy,  a  victim  to  the  Medici,  the 
Rucellai,  the  Altovid,  the  friends  of  Bettoni  Cei  and  a  crowd 
of  others,  all  eager  to  shed  his  blood  and  crouching  like  tigers 
for  their  prey  ;  each  man  firmly  grasping  a  poniard  in  his  right 
hand  watched  for  the  culprit  while  the  left  unconsciously 
pulled  back  his  comrade  lest  he  should  outstrip  him  in  the 
race  of  blood.  The  wicket  was  at  length  unbolted  and  slowly 
opened ;  the  trembling  boy  was  thrust  out  and  in  an  in- 
stant a  hundred  daggers  were  buried  in  his  breast ;  another 
minute  saw  the  mangled  remnants  of  that  form  so  lately 
beautiful  now  reeking  on  a  thousand  lances  :  the  miserable 
father ;  for  he  was  still  a  father ;  just  beheld  this  sight 
when  his  own  body  pierced  by  many  a  blade  still  smoking 
from  the  murder  of  his  child  was  torn  to  atoms  and  in  a 
moment  crowned  the  spears  of  those  whom  his  own  cruelty 
had  brutalised. 

But  neither  the  struggles  of  death  nor  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims nor  the  sight  of  tlieir  mangled  flesh  could  subdue  such 
ferocity ;  they  only  added  madness  to  fury  and  new  appetite  to 
revenge;  for  when  the  eyesight  was  sufficiently  gratified  some, 
as  if  to  drive  down  vengeance  directly  on  the  heart  actually 
devoured  the  reeking  flesh  of  their  victims  while  others  more 
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fiastidious  kindled  sundry  fires,  roasted  their  seyeral  portions, 
and  even  invited  their  neighbours  to  the  feast '^. 

The  people  were  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  vengeance  on 
these  two  that  they  forgot  the  third  and  worst  of  the  miscreants, 
for  he  not  only  shared  in  all  the  duke^s  iniquity  but  acted 
against  his  own  friends  and  countrymen  ;  yet  in  the  general  fniy 
he  was  forgotten,  even  remained  uncalled  for ;  lay  in  the  palace 
until  nightfiall  and  then  escaped  through  the  efibrts  of  his  nu> 
merous  kinsmen. 

More  terrified  than  humbled,  the  duke  now  wished  to  capi- 
tulate, and  a  treaty  was  with  difficulty  accomplished  through 
the  exertions  of  Count  Simone  assisted  by  the  Senese  ambas- 
sadors and  the  Bishop  of  Florence;  his  person  being  guaranteed 
imtil  clear  of  the  Florentine  territory  on  condition  of  there 
signing  a  formal  renunciation  of  every  right  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly claim  over  Florence. 

The  palace  was  surrendered  to  the  negotiators  on  the  third 
of  August  1343  after  eight  days'  resistance  against  the  whole 
republic ;  but  by  their  advice  the  Duke  of  Athens  remained 
until  tlie  night  of  the  sixth,  when  passing  through  the  gate 
of  Saint  Nicholas  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo  he 
crossed  it  higher  up  and  soon  arrived  at  Poppi  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Casentino :  there  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  until 
after  a  threat  of  being  taken  back  to  Florence,  was  he  com- 
pelled to  sign  his  abdication.  From  Poppi  he  repaired  to 
Venice  and  secretly  embarking  sailed  for  Lecce  in  Puglia 
leaving  his  troops  to  seek  as  they  might  for  their  arrears  of 
wages. 

Thus  ended  the  lordshij)  of  Walter  Duke  of  Athens  by 
which  he  was  enriched,  Florence  impoverished,  and  the  citizens 
taught  a  hard  but  salutary  lesson  on  the  value  of  civil  liberty 

•  This  terrible  tragedy  has  been  re-  who    pretended   to   war  against    the 

pcated  even  in  our  own  day  at  Naples  korrora  of  the  great  French  Rerola- 

uoder  the  auspiecs  of  Cardinal  Ruffu  by  tion. 
the  so-called  advocates  of  legitimacy, 
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and  the  danger  of  &ction.  After  this  revolution  the  city 
became  quiet,  the  people  soon  disarmed,  the  shops  were  imme- 
diately  thrown  open,  and  every  citizen  resumed  his  ordinary 
kbonrs :  the  Balia  reversed  eveiy  act  of  Walter's  government 
69Doept  that  for  the  pacification  of  Florence  and  its  Con- 
tedo  by  the  stoppage  of  private  feuds ;  and  thus  the  beauty 
of  one  good  deed  still  shone  through  a  dismal  night  of  guilt  and 
niekedness. 

"  This  duke,"  says  Macchiavelli,  "  was  avaricious  and  cruel 
in  his  govemnient,  difficult  of  access,  and  haughty  in  his  con- 
versation. He  wanted  the  service,  not  the  affection  of  mankind 
nd  therefore  preferred  fear  to  love.  Nor  was  his  appearance 
loBs  odious  than  his  manners ;  for  he  was  short  and  black,  vnth 
a  long  spare  beard  so  that  in  every  way  he  deserved  to  be 
hated,  and  therefore  in  ten  months  his  wicked  conduct  lost  him 
that  power  with  which  the  sinful  councils  of  others  had  invested 
him"*. 

But  these  few  months  of  tyranny  destroyed  the  fruits  of 
many  prosperous  years  :  Florence  the  rich  and  powerful  mis- 
tress of  Tuscany,  the  rival  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  lost  all  her 
treasure  and  nearly  all  her  conquests.  During  the  late  war  with 
Hastino  and  up  nearly  to  the  accession  of  Walter  do  Brienne, 
the  ruled  in  Arezzo,  Pistoia,  Lucca,  Prato,  Volterra,  Colle  and 
Ban  Gimiguano  ;  she  possessed  nineteen  fortified  towns  in  the 
state  of  Lucca  and  forty-six  on  her  own  territory  without  count- 
ing'those  belonging  to  nobles  subject  to  her  sway:  now  all  was 
changed;   the  dependent  cities   not  only   revolted  mth  her 

•  Frtunmento  di  cronaca,**  anony-  Villani\Lib.  xii.,cap.  xvi.  and  xvii. — 

BHMu. — This  Frammento  is  printed  in  Istorie  Pistolesi,  Anni  1 342  and  1 343. 

tbe    ooUection    of    Domenico   Maria  — Marchionne  di  Coppo  Stefani,  Isto- 

Mairai(Firenze  1728)  and  I  suspect  it  to  ria  Fiorentina,  Lib.  viii.,  Rubric<a  57G 

be  the  **Piccol  Dlario  di  Oiowmni  di  to  585. — Del.  degli.  Erud.  Toscani. — 

DuranUy  dd  Popolo  di  San  Piero  Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  vi. — Scip.  Am- 

MaggioTt  di  Fircme,**  mentioned  by  mirato,  Lib.  x.,  pp.  462  to  472. — Ma- 

that    author    in    his    **Mittodo  per  ehiavclli,  Stor.   Fior.   Lib.   ii°,    Sis- 

iitudiar^itc.  La  Storia  diFirtme  " —  mondi.  Rep.  ItaL  vol.  iv.,  Cba.  .35. — 

Aimali  di  Simone  della  Tosa. — Gio.  Cronica  di  Donato  Yelluti,  p.  73,  &c. 
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Hgaiiist  the  Duke  of  Athens,  but  /roni  her  also  in  their  own 
behoof  and  eagerly  Beized  this  occasion  to  free  themEelvee  from 
Florentine  dominion.  She  was  not  only  unable  but  too  irise 
to  assert  her  claims  in  a  moment  of  sucli  eshaustjon ;  being 
almost  sure  of  their  friendship,  she  would  not  risk  their  enmity ; 
wherefore  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  congratulate  the 
citizens  of  Arezzo  on  their  recovered  liberty  and  renounce  all 
jurisdiction  over  them  :  a  similar  course  was  taken  ^th  the  rest, 
and  most  of  tiiem  retumed  within  a  few  montha  to  their  former 
state  of  depeudance ;  even  Arezzo  after  a  few  years  followed 
tlieir  example. 

Domestic  afikirs  begau  by  a  reformation  of  the  administrative 
government:  the  Balla*  of  the  Bishop,  and  fourteen  commis- 
sioncra  which  had  been  formed  during  the  revolution,  noV 
created  a  second  Balia  of  a  hundred  end  fifteen  deputies,  Ihem- 
Kclves  included ;  namely  seventeen  popolaui  and  eight  nobles 
from  each  quarter  with  powers  to  form  a  permanent  constitu- 
tion. Previous  to  this,  in  consequence  of  complaints  frvm  tfae 
people  of  Oltramo  and  those  of  San  Piero  Schereggjo  who 
formed  two  Sestos  of  Florence,  and  were  only  represented  by 
one  prior  each  although  they  paid  more  llian  half  the  civic 
taxes,  it  was  settled  tiiat  the  town  should  resume  its  ancient 
diiTsiou  into  quarters  in  order  to  equalize  taxation,  political 
power,  and  public  representation. 

iVfter  tliis  time  the  quartern  were  designated  from  tLeir 
principal  churches  with  a  banner  for  each :  that  of  Oltramo  was 
complete  ill  itself  and  called  the  quarter  of  "Santo  Sptrito  " 
with  ail  appropriate  standard  in  which  was  embroidered  the 
dove-like  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  an  azure  field ; 
the  name  of  San  Piero  Scheraggio  merged  into  that  of  "  Santa 
Croce,"  and  bore  a  turquoise  banner  charged  with  the  cross  of 
gold:  "Santa  Maria  Novella"  gave  its  name  to  the  third 
quarter  in  whose  blue  ensign  glittered  a  gilded  sun :  the  Bap- 

*  "  Safta^  Ijlemllv  meaDi  poveT)  Butboritj;  and  wu  io  fact  a  dicWoc^ph 
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tisteiy  of  "  San  Giovanni"  a  more  reverenced  edifice  than  the 
nei^bouring  cathedral,  was  embroidered  in  gold  with  the  crossed 
keys,  on  a  sky-coloured  field,  and  became  the  standard  and  de- 
Domination  of  the  fourth  quarter.  New  civic  divisions  being 
thus  established  afong  with  a  new  Balia,  the  far  more  difficult 
and  invidious  duty  of  sharing  political  power,  was  next  begun. 
The  aristocracy  fairly  argued  that  as  they  were  the  principal  and 
aioet  active  agents  in  recovering  public  liberty  they  had  a  right 
to  participate  in  every  public  office  ;  and  in  this  they  were  sup- 
ported by  several  of  the  Popolani  Grassi  who  having  tasted  the 
sweets  of  power  and  being  closely  connected  by  intermarriages 
with  the  nobility,  were  wilhng  to  share  the  public  government 
with  them :  but  the  middle  class  of  citizens  and  the  still  poorer 
ranks  above  the  mere  populace,  wished 'to  exclude  them  from 
the  seignory  and  two  colleges,  yet  consented  to  their  enjoyment 
of  every  other  office. 

This  although  barring  them  from  government  was  a  great 
relief  from  the  state  of  almost  absolute  outlawry  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  lived,  and  was  probably  considered  so  by 
a  majority  of  nobles  as  the -conditions  were  accepted  by  a 
plurality  of  voices  but  rejected  as  unjust  by  the  Bishop  and 
Senese  ambassadors,  who  had  great  influence.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  as  all  had  assisted  in  regaining  their  liberty 
all  had  a  right  to  share  its  fruits  :  that  two  orders  alone  should 
be  acknowledged,  the  nobles  and  the  people ;  that  one  third 
of  the  priors  should  be  chosen  from  the  former  and  two- 
thirds  from  the  latter ;  and  that  the  crimes  of  the  first  were 
tiienceforth  to  be  subject  to  the  same  legal  process  as  those  of 
the  last*. 

Upon  these  principles  backed  by  the  Senese  embassy  and 
Count  Simone  di  Battifolli,  the  board  of  priors  was  increased  to 

•  According  to  the  cotemporary  an-  volt,  that  the  former  should  have  tbeir 

nalist  Simone  del  la  Toso,  there  had  share  in  the  government,  which   was 

been  an  agreement  made  between  the  not  well  kept  by  the   people. — Vide 

nobles  and  people  previous  to  the  re-  Anno  1343,  Annali  di  Sim.  della  Tosa. 
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twelve,  nftmelj  one  noble  and  two  popoUni  &Din  each  quarter ; 
and  eight  couuBellois  instead  of  the  twelve  goodmen,  half  from 
each  order ;  (for  the  gonfaloniers  of  companies  were  not  yet 
restored)  while  every  other  office  was  to  be  equally  shared  b^ 
tween  the  nobles  and  people.  This  arrangement  waa  not 
j«ceived  by  the  latter  with  much  fitrour;  great  agitation  per- 
vaded the  mass  and  nearly  burst  out  into  open  revolt  vben 
a  report  became  rife  that  Mauno  Donati  and  some  other  powers 
ful  aristocrats  were  chosen  as  priors :  seeing  however  that  theee 
nobles  were  peaceable  men  the  atorm  subsided  and  a  momen- 
tary calm  returned,  without  real  satisfaction:  the  new  seignoi; 
took  immediate  possession  of  the  public  palace  and  the  bishop 
with  his  Balia  of  fourteen  returned  to  their  private  dwellings, 
yet  without  resigning  this  delegated  power  which  did  not 
legally  expire  until  the  following  month  *. 

September  1$43  was  remarkable  in  Florentine  hlstAiy. 
The  Duke  of  Athens  had  been  already  expelled,  his  tyranny 
annihilated,  and  in  this  month  concord  seemed  apparently 
restored  to  a  long  divided  people :  the  aristocracy,  no  longer 
oppressed,  felt  that  ita  exertions  deserved  the  recompense  just 
received ;  for  it  hod  been  most  active  in  the  destruction  of  a 
tyrant  who  oppressed  the  nobles  less  perhaps  than  others ;  but 
OS  it  is  easier  to  bear  adversity  than  prosperity,  no  sooner  were 
they  established  in  their  just  civil  equality  than  they  attempted 
to  soar  far  above  it ;  their  ancient  vices  burst  out  afresh,  and 
although  scarcely  mustering  a  thousand  fazuilies  they  wasted 
to  trample  on  the  Popolani  who  were  many  times  that  number 
and  the  most  opulent  members  of  the  community.  With  one 
third  of  the  voices  amongst  the  priors  and  equality  in  all  other 
magistracies  they  felt  scarcely  more  contented  than  the  gene- 
rality of  the  people  were  at  their  having  received  so  much.  Ab  an 
exclusive  caste  they  had  in  &ct  more  official  power  than  at  first 
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ti>pear9,  for  even  in  the  Priore'  council  if  every  one  of  the  popo- 
lani  were  opposed  to  them,  a  bare  majority  of  two-thirds  would 
htLJre  accrued  :  but  this  was  very  unlikely ;  for  besides  close  and 
frequent  relationship  many  of  the  Popolani  Grassi  were  them- 
■elres  nobles  in  everything  but  the  name,  and  with  as  numer- 
ous a  tndn  of  friends,  clients,  vassals  and  kinsmen ;  while  in 
dl  other  magistracies,  as  the  nobles  had  equal  power  and 
greater  union,  by  acting  well  together  they  could  cany  every 
question  that  required  only  two  thirds  of  the  votes  unless  the 
ktter  happened  to  be  equally  divided ;  and  all  this  was  so  weQ 
BoderBtood  that  suitors  were  accustomed  to  take  the  precaution 
of  propitiating  official  nobles  with  well-timed  presents.  On  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  Popolani  Grassi  who  had  formerly 
monopolised  all  power  and  profit  were  angry  and  discontented 
at  its  loss  :  then  there  were  the  minor  tradespeople  who  deemed 
themselves  equal  to  either  of  the  others ;  they  also  murmured  at 
their  portion,  and  the  Popolani  favoured  their  claims  because 
they  could  generally  influence  them  by  superior  rank  and 
riches  ;  but  if  not,  there  would  be  fewer  of  them  elected  than 
of  the  nobles,  who  from  their  natural  pride  and  the  recollection 
of  ancient  injuries  were  always  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
hated  order  of  the  Popolani.  These  discontents  would  perhaps 
have  gradually  subsided  had  there  been  any  discretion  in  the 
aristocracy ;  but  years  of  adversity  had  failed  to  quell  the  pride 
of  this  intractable  order,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  terror  and  sus- 
picion impressed  the  community  at  the  idea  of  their  restoration 
to  office,  for  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  and  vital  elasticity  in 
their  pride  that  would  ever  spring  to  its  highest  insolence  when 
popular  compression  was  removed  *, 

Instead  therefore  of  burying  their  wrongs  in  oblivion  they 
unwisely  began  to  revenge  them  :  the  ordinances  of  justice 
were  no  more ;  and  although  the  Baliahad  established  a  public 

*  Ofo.  Yilkni,  UU.  xii.,  cap.  xix.— Mar.  di  Coppo  Ste&ni,  Lib.  tuL,  Ru- 
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roister  in  their  etead  where  the  misdeeda  of  noblemen  were 
regularly  inserted  for  punishment ;  yet  the  latter  remained  still 
too  strong  for  law  and  committed  every  crime  from  murder 
downwards,  with  impunity ;  they  laid  lalse  accusations  against 
citizens,  and  carried  their  arrogance  to  such  a  height  that  the 
Popolani  knowing  there  were  many  names  of  the  most  reck- 
less bold  and  powerful  nobles  in  the  eleclion-1i.sts,  became 
alarmed  for  the  consequences  and  determined  on  resistance. 
Many  of  the  Popolani  Grassi  however  acted  from  pure  jealousy ; 
they  envied  the  power  of  these  nobis  antagonists  and  had  no 
other  object  than  to  seat  themselves  in  their  place :  cabals 
sprung  up  everywhere  ;  universal  indignation  seconded  habi- 
tual popular  jealousy  and  the  general  cry  was  that  for  one 
former  tyrant  a  thousand  fresh  ones  had  started  up;  so  that 
between  insolence  and  lawless  actions  on  one  side,  and  iHge 
on  the  other,  in  less  than  two  mouths  after  the  expulsion  of 
Walter  do  Brienne  the  city  had  again  fallen  into  a  state  of 
convulsion.  Giovanni  della  Tosa,  Antonio  di  Baldinaccio 
degU  Adimari,  and  Messer  Geri  de'  Pazzi,  all  displeased  at 
this  conduct  of  the  aristocracy,  although  themselves  nobles, 
joined  hand  and  heart  witli  the  people.  They  consulted  the 
popular  leaders  and  the  bishop  Acciaiuoli,  also  a  noble  and 
well  disposed  but  weak ;  and  notwithstanding  that  some  of 
these  were  Priors  themselves  it  was  resolved  that  tranquil- 
lity could  not  be  expected  while  nobles  were  eligible  to  that 
dignity. 

Acciaiuoli  has  been  blamed,  without  reason,  for  yielding  to 
this  council,  which  nevertheless  seemed  best  adapted  for 
preserving  peace,  and  with  unappreciated  frankness,  be  at  once 
proposed  to  his  Balia  the  exclusion  of  all  nobles  at  the  next 
election  of  Priors,  leaving  tbcir  right  to  every  other  office  un- 
touched. 

Meetings  were  consequently  held  at  Santa  Fclieitii  in 
Oltramo,  where  the  great  arisloeratic  leaders,  the  Bardi,  Roasi 
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and  Frescobaldi  were  paramount ;  and  there  the  well-meaning 
prelate  endeavoured  to  gain  his  companions*  approbation  of 
the  proposed  arrangement  as  the  safest  and  wisest  both 
for  themselyes  and  their  country:  but  the  mere  proposal 
ennged  this  assembly;  his  reasons  were  condemned  and 
scented,  and  the  diiurchman  himself  denounced  in  unmeasured 
terms. 

"  Let  us  see"  cried  the  furious  nobles,  **  let  us  see  who  will 
dare  td  exclude  us  from  the  Seignory !  Who  will  expel  us  from 
UuU  Florence  which  we  saved  from  the  tyrant's  hands  T*  The 
foremost  in  this  violence  were  the  Bardi  especially  Ridolfo, 
he  called  the  bishop  a  traitor  who  had  first  betrayed  the  re- 
public and  given  it  to  the  duke  ;  and  then  l)etrayed  and  expelled 
him !  **  And  now,"  added  he,  "  thou  wisbest  also  to  behave  in 
the  same  treacherous  manner  to  us.'*  It  would  be  monstrous, 
they  aiigued,  that  the  Fiesolines,  the  people  of  Feghine  and 
Semifonte,  the  conquered  foes  of  Florence,  should  alone  enjoy 
the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  republic;  those  that  were 
subdued  command !  While  they ;  the  conquerors ;  the  true  and 
ancient  citizens,  were  denied  ;  and  in  their  own  country  con- 
demned to  ol>ey  the  very  people  they  had  vanquished !  What 
they  had  acquired  with  danger  they  now  vowed  to  defend  with 
Talour,  and  display  the  same  spirit  in  vindicating  their  own 
n^ts  as  they  had  lately  done  in  achieving  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  meeting  was  then  dissolved  and  an  appeal  to 
arms  resolved  by  the  nobles:  but  their  opponents  were  not 
intimidated,  and  imder  the  conduct  of  Antonio  Adimari,  Geri 
Pazzi,  and  Giovanni  della  Tosa,  armed  and  marched  to  the 
palace  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Lmig  live  the  people  and  death  to 
the  traitor  nobles.''  Tumults  increased  and  the  outcry  redoubled ; 
the  popular  Priors  who  were  in  the  palace  with  their  aristocratic 
colleagues  were  violently  threatened  if  the  latter  were  not  in- 
stantly surrendered.  **  Throw  them  from  the  windows^  throw  your 
nMe  colleagues  from  the  windowSy  or  we  will  hum  you  and  them 
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and  the  palaee  tofftthtr."  The  popoUr  Prion  still  pleacled  ear- 
nestlyaiid  loudly  for  their  col  leagnes,  declared  them  to  be  good 
and  loyal  citizens,  and  that  there  vas  no  disagreement  amongBt 
the  Seignory ;  it  vas  all  in  vain ;  the  people  knen  that  the  as- 
sertion was  a  benevolent  falsehood ;  fire  and  fuel  nere  instantly 
called  for  and  applied  to  the  anteport ;  the  nobles  were  forced  to 
yield;  they  renounced  office  and  with  some  dai^er  reached 
their  houses  through  an  angiy  multitude.  This  happmed  on 
Monday  the  twenty-second  of  September  scarcely  two  montha 
after  the  Duke's  expulsion !  Such  was  the  variable  state  of 
this  restless  city,  a  dty  that  the  &mou8  Michael  Scott  befim 
the  battle  of  Monteaperto  prophesied  would  not  long  flourish 
but  Ml  into  dirt  and  dissimulation*. 

The  nobility  being  thus  expelled  from  supreme  power  no 
time  was  lost  in  filling  up  their  places :  by  a  new  ammgemeat 
the  eight  counsellors  were  abolished  and  in  their  place  tlie 
eight  remaining  priors  assisted  by  the  chiefs  of  the  twenty-one 
trades,  elected  twelve  new  counsellora,  three  fcr  each  quarter 
and  all  popolani,  reestablished  the  gonfaloniers  of  companies  to 
the  number  of  four  for  each  quarter  instead  of  the  old  comple> 
ment  of  nineteen  ;  created  Sandro  da  Quarata,  (one  of  the 
sitting  priors)  Gonfalonier  of  Justice,  and  to  avoid  the  too 
frequent  assembly  of  parliamenta  a  Council  of  ih*  PeopU  con- 
BUting  of  eeveuty-five  from  each  quarter  was  eetabliahed. 
Thus,  says  Villaui  through  storms  and  dissimulation  the  put^ 
govemtneat  once  more  made  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
people :  democracy  was  indeed  again  paramount ;  if  that  can 
be  called  democracy  which  wanted  only  titles  and  a  few  lotat 
years  of  recorded  antiquity  to  identify  it  in  the  fiilkat  Bignific» 

•  Gio.  Vaimi,  Lib.  ni.,  op.  xix. —  Jhmm;    dteidel    ts  fatidmnt  dit- 

Ihcdnmlli,  Ubrn  ii*.— -S.    Amml-  limiJtaa    vatt."    And    Dtats    nba 

nto.  Lib.  ii.,  p.  47i~-M.  di  Coppo  •cldaai  omilted  >  hiod  «b  tks  u- 

Ste&ni,  Lib.  Tiii.,  Rub.  588.  Hicbul  ^iet  lutaic    of    hk  amntTTmen  iv 

Scott'a  vard*  uxordiDg  to  VilUiii.  ire  pram  their  inconitucf  in  tbe  dztb 
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turn  with  a  long-established  aristocracy.  The  richest  citizens 
bad  been  graduallj  forming  an  oligarchy  in  the  state,  which 
creeping  upward  on  the  stem  of  liberty  had  acquired  a  power 
that  excited  the  people^s  jealousy  scarcely  less  than  the  nobi- 
hty  itself:  like  them  they  had  their  massive  palaces,  their 
"Loggia  *'  and  aspiring  towers ;  their  broad  lands,  their  followers, 
and  their  baronial  rights :  with  numerous  families  and  still  more 
flomennis  clients,  their  houses  were  the  resort  of  youthful  citi- 
sens  as  hau^ty  and  ambitious  as  the  proudest  aristocracy.  Still 
the  connecting  link  of  citizenship  was  not  entirely  snapped ; 
they  were  PopoUmi,  not  NobiU,  and  never  could  be  so,  for 
nolies  and  industry  might  always  make  an  inferior  citizen  their 
equal ;  and  the  same  general  tie,  but  particular  distinction,  that 
existed  between  these  and  the  middle  class  of  Florence,  ob- 
tained also  between  the  latter  and  the  simple  artisan :  the  sun 
of  ambition  shone  brilliantly  for  all,  but  jealousy  was  the  cloud 
that  intercepted  it. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  a  severe  dearth  of  food  in- 
creased public  discontent,  poverty  as  usual  feeling  it  the  most : 
eom  was  kept  back  for  speculation,  or  sold  with  enormous 
profit  by  every  grain-holder,  except  one  citizen  of  rank,  a  cer- 
tain Andrea  Strozzi,  who  perhaps  at  first  from  compassion, 
distributed  it  daily  at  a  moderate  price  and  became  so  popular 
that  from  foUy  or  madness  he  at  last  issued  out  on  horseback 
in  complete  armour  followed  by  a  mob  of  several  thousand 
people  and  surrounded  the  public  palaces  with  cries  of  "  Long 
live  the  poor  and  destructio^i  to  the  rich  and  the  *  Oabelle.'  '* 
The  tumult  was  soon  quelled  by  a  few  arrows  from  the 
palace  windows  and  the  man  was  hurried  off  by  his  Mends ; 
bat  it  showed  the  public  temper  and  revived  as  the  nobles 
thought  their  hopes  of  success  against  opulent  burgesses. 
The  lower  orders  were  accordingly  courted,  the  cry  was 
repeated  at  their  barricades  whenever  a  concourse  of  poor 
citizens  happened  to  assemble  within  hearing  (for  hostile  pre- 
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parations  had  been  openly  making)  and  every  means  were 
taken  to  detach  them  from  the  Popolani  Grassi.  Outward  aid 
was  sought  even  ftx)m  Pisa  and  Lombardy,  internal  resources 
were  augmented  ;  the  bridge  heads  again  barricaded  and  occu- 
pied; ''  Serraglj''*  everywhere  conspicuous,  and  everything 
denoted  civil  war.  The  citizens  were  no  less  active  ;  succours 
from  both  Siena  and  Perugia  were  already  on  their  march  to 
Florence ;  those  from  the  former  were  delayed  by  a  stratagem 
of  the  nobles  but  finally  joined  with  an  augmented  force  of 
heavy-armed  soldiers. 

The  principal  heads  of  opposition  on  the  right  ba^  of  the 
river  were  made,  first  by  the  Adimari-Cavicciuli,  one  of  the 
most  warlike  daring  and  powerful  families  of  their  order :  they 
inhabited  the  present  Corso  degli  Adimari,  then  filled  with 
their  houses  palaces  and  towers  from  the  Corso  to  their  loggia 
in  the  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni ;  next  by  the  scarcely  less 
potent  clan  of  the  Cavdcanti  in  Mercato  Nuovo  ;  and  by  the 
Pazzi  and  Donati  at  San  Piero ;  all  these  streets  and  buildings 
having  been  strongly  armed  and  fortified. 

The  leading  famihes  of  Oltramo,  namely  the  Nerli  at  the 
Ponte  alia  Carraia,  the  Mannelli  in  the  Via  Maggio  (the 
Ponte  a  Santa  Trinita  was  not  as  yet  rebuilt)  and  the  Plossi 
and  Bardi  at  Ponte  Yecchio  and  Rubaconte  bridges,  had  all 
strongly  fortified  themselves  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Amo, 
Saint  George's  gate  on  a  height  above  being  also  in  possession 
of  the  Bardi.  On  a  rumour  that  the  twenty-fifth  of  September 
was  to  be  the  day  of  outbreak,  the  people  of  San  Giovanni 
with  the  Medici,  Rondinelli,  and  Ugo  della  Stufa  at  their 
head,  reenforced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Borgo  San  Lorenzo,  the 
butchers,  and  other  trades-people,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand, 
determined  not  to  wait  for  the  attack,  but  on  the  twenty-fourth 
under  three  banners  of  their  quarter  without  orders  from  the 

*  "  Serraglj  "  were  merely  strong  barricades  or  rather  stoccades  inclosing 
a  certain  space  of  city. 
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Seignorv  assaulted  the  Adimari-Cavicciuli,  and  with  increasing 
strength  after  a  fight  of  three  hours  obliged  them  to  capitulate. 
Their  persons  and  property  were  spared  and  the  victorious  dti- 
sens  with  new  force  and  spirit  attacked  successively  the  Donati, 
Paaud,  and  Oavalcanti,  who  intimidated  by  the  fall  of  the  Adi- 
mari  made  but  little  resistance  and  surrendered  on  the  same 
conditions.     The  last  and  most  formidable  quarter  still  remained 
to  be  subdued ;  it  was  strong  in  men  and  arms  and  firm  of  pur- 
pose ;  the  fortified  houses  of  the  Rossi,  Bardi,  Mannelli,  and 
Nerli,  extended  in  an  almost  unbroken  chaina  long,  and  many 
of  them  hanging  over  the  Amo,  from  the  bridge  of  Rubaconte 
to  that  of  Carraia ;  Ponte  Vecchio  forming  the  centre.     Strong 
barricades  were  thrown  across  all  these  bridge  heads  ;  the  Via 
Maggio  and  the  Piazza  de'  Frescobaldi  were  oc<;upied  by  that 
family  and  the  no  less  powerful  Rossi,  who  overawed  the  peo- 
ple and  checked  any  attack  from  the  southward  while  they 
maintained  a  line  of  connection  between  the  Nerli  in  the 
west,  and  the  Mannelli  and  Bardi  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  position ;  the  gate  of  Saint  George  being  still  held  by  the 
latter.      Arrayed  imder  their  various  standards  the  citizens 
assembled  in  front  of  the  public  palace  where  the  golden  cross 
of  Santa  Croce  waved  over  four  brave  bands  of  mailed  spear- 
men,   and   the   sim  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  glanced  on  an 
equal  number  of  cross-bows  and  heavy-armed  infantry :  further 
off  the  splendid  temple  of  San  Giovanni  glowed  in  its  azure 
field  as  the  several  companies  defiled  from  the  Mercato  Vecchio 
to  the  appointed  place  of  combat.     The  cross-bowmen  spreading 
along  the  quays  and  towers  and  houses,  maintained  a  constant 
play  of  arrows  on  the  opposite  works,  while  tlie  hcayj'-amied 
foot  compressed  into  one  dense  column  moved  forward,  and 
with  a  sudden  rush  thought  to  carr\^  the  Ponte  Vecchio  which 
was  then  open  and  of  wood ;  but  they  were  met  by  such  a 
shower  of  missiles  from  the  towers  of  the  Bardi,  Rossi,  and 
Mannelli,  all  clustered  about  that  point,  and  so  rough  a  recep- 


tion  firom  die  ranks  below,  that  after  a  long  struggle  they  were 
repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter  and  lost  more  men  here  than  in 
a]l  the  three  former  engagements, 

Afier  a  while  they  rallied,  bat  ill-pleased  with  their  treat- 
ment left  the  two  companies  of  the  Viper  and  Unicom,  belong- 
ing to  the  Santa  Maria  Novella  quarter,  to  blockade  this  bridge, 
and  marched  to  Rubacont^ :  here  tlie  Dardi  were  alone,  but 
received  them  with  such  a  atonn  from  above  and  below  that 
aft«r  leaving  many  of  their  gallant  comrades  on  the  ground 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retire,  and  ordering  two  divisions 
of  the  Santa  Groce  men  to  watob  this  bridge  also,  retraced 
their  steps  and  moved  on  the  Ponte  alia  Oarraia.  During 
these  attacks  the  wool-carders  and  artiBans  of  San  Friano  and 
the  Fondaccio  di  Santo  Spirito,  led  on  by  the  Capponi  with 
other  Eaiuilies  of  Fopolani  Orossi,  made  a  spirited  attack  on  the 
NerU,  and  though  the  latter  fought  stoutly  they  were  driven 
from  their  defences  and  completely  beaten:  the  SerragUo 
at  the  bridge  head,  having  no  towers  to  protect  it,  vras  carried 
by  assault  from  within  and  the  passage  opened  for  those  com- 
panies whose  bannerB  were  now  seen  advancing  along  the 
opposite  quay.  Thus  reenforced  they  lost  no  time  in  assaihng 
the  Frescobaldi  who  deeming  themselves  safe  on  that  aide  were 
hotly  eng^ed  with  the  people  of  Via  Maggio  ;  but  taken  so 
unexpectedly  in  flank  by  the  whole  civic  force  they  lost  all 
heart  and  quitting  the  battle  fled  to  their  several  houses  with 
their  hands  crossed  upon  their  breasts  imploring  mercy  of  their 
Tictors.  It  was  granted  ;  and  the  citJzeus  hurried  on  to  the 
Rossi  and  Uannelli  who  successively  fell  by  the  same  Elank 
movement  so  that  the  fierce-spirited  fiardi  wore  left  alone  to 
gain  the  day  or  die.  The  former  they  saw  was  now  impossible 
against  all  the  strength  of  Florence,  and  magnanimously  re- 
solved upon  the  latter:  the  people's  repeated  attacks  on  both 
bridges  and  opposite  the  Borgo  San  Joeopo  were  repulsed  with 
great  bravery  ;  rarely,  says  Ammirato,  vras  an  enemy's  city 
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attacked  with  more  valour  or  defended  with  more  courage  than 
the  Via  de'  Bardi  on  that  memorable  day.  On  one  side,  the 
people  were  indignant  that  a  single  family  should  thus  resist 
the  whole  uiited  city ;  on  the  otiier,  that  single  fisLmily  re- 
mained as  tme  to  their  cause  as  they  were  implacable  in  their 
hate,  and  expected  no  mercy  if  they  surrendered :  certain  to 
die  by  the  executioner  they  deemed  it  more  glorious  to  breathe 
their  last  through  the  bars  of  their  helmet  like  true  knights; 
than  tamely  offer  their  throat  to  the  knot  or  axe  of  the 
headsman.  With  such  feelings  the  battle  became  desperate, 
and  the  assailants  finding  it  impossible  to  force  this  position  at 
their  present  points  of  attack  bethought  themselves  of  another 
eq^dient:  in  the  preceding  spring  a  new  street  had  been  opened 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Felicita  towards  the  Arcetri 
gate,  on  purpose  to  establish  a  communication  without  the  walls 
in  case  of  tumults  between  the  lords  and  people  ;  and  also  for 
enabling  the  latter  to  defend  that  gate  without  passing  within 
the  lines  of  the  Rossi  and  Bardi  *, 

Three  companies  were  immediately  despatched  through  this 
street  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Bardi  s  position :  this  drew 
many  from  the  defence  of  the  bridge-heads  and  Serragli ;  for 
the  attack  was  sudden,  unexpected,  and  in  their  weakest  point ; 
alarm  spread  rapidly  and  resistance  slackened :  seeing  this, 
a  German  knight  of  the  name  of  Strozza,  who  had  done  great 
deeds  that  day  in  the  people's  cause,  forced  his  way  through 
the  Serraglio  at  Ponte  Vecchio  and  in  the  face  of  a  shower  of 
missiles  led  his  men  to  the  other  side.  Being  supported  by 
the  blockading  troops,  who  attacked  and  carried  the  bridge-head 
at  the  same  moment,  he  struck  terror  through  the  antagonist 
ranks,  and  rapidly  following  up  his  blow  compelled  the  dis- 
heartened Bardi  to  seek  shelter  in  Borgo  San  Niccolo.  Here 
they  were  protected  by  the  Mozzi  and  other  adverse  families, 
who  had  with  the  company  of  La  Scala  previously  occupied  that 

*  Gio  VilUni,  Lib.  zii'*,  cap.  xiil°. 
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quarter  as  well  as  the  Ponte  Rubiiconte,  besides  Bome  otlier 
houses  of  the  Bardi  at  San  Georgio,  in  order  te  defend  their 
own  property  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  and  was  exposed 
lo  the  indiscriminate  fiity  of  a  victorious  multitude.  The  lives 
of  the  Bardi  were  tlius  saved  but  their  dwelLngs  were  plundered 
even  to  the  veiy  tiles  and  timber  of  the  roofa ;  and  then  no 
less  than  twenty-two  houses  and  palaces  were  burned  to  ashes 
with  a  loss  of  60,000  fbrins  to  that  numerous  and  .powerful 
race*. 

Thus  terminated  the  great  and  final  struggle  between  a  mixed 
democracy  and  pure  aristocracy  in  Florence,  between  an  indig- 
nant people  and  their  imperious  nobles :  the  ancient  aristocratic 
spirit  was  thcncefortli  broken  ;  convinced  when  too  late  of  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  oppose  a  united  people  they  sullenly  bent 
theii'  necks  to  the  yoke  of  popular  government  and  became, 
says  Maixhiavelli,  more  affitble  and  complying:  but  this  he 
says  "  vras  the  reason  why  Florence  lost  all  her  military  charac- 
ter and  all  her  generosity;"  an  assertion  perliapa  of  some 
truth,  but  which  would  require  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  those  times  and  circumstances  than  wa  now  possess  to 
substantiate  f. 

In  the  calm  that  followed  this  furious  tempest,  the  de- 
mocratic orders  floated  like  a  victorious  navy,  intent  only 
on  securing  their  prizes  and  repairing  the  injuries  tbey  had 
sustained.  Independent  of  the  mere  populace  who  vrere  at- 
tached to  DO  corporate  trade,  three  classes  of  democracy  now 
became  politically  distinguished;  namely  the  upjwr,  middle, 
and  lower,  for  the  nobles  were  little  better  thau  outlaws.  The 
Popolani  Grassi  from  their  acknowledged  riches  and  authority 
were  habitually  considered  as  superior,  but  the  "Meduini" 
or  middle  classes,  and  the  "  Artefici  Minuli  "  or  small  trades- 

•  Huiatori,  Anniili,    Anno   1343.—  Ammimto,  Lib.   ii.— FnnimetitD  di 

Gio.   Villtini,   Lib.   lii.,  cap.    xii.—  Craitun,  (Collccttou  af  D.  MannL}  — 

lalorie  Piiloleu. — Mu.  di  Coppo  Ste-  Cronaca  di  Donato  Vclliiti,  p.  IS. 
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men  acquired  an  important  accession  of  political  power.  In 
breaking  up  the  old  democratic  oligarchy  the  constitution  was 
remodelled  and  for  a  while  a  spirit  of  genuuie  republicanism 
and  comparative  tranquillity  pervaded  the  commonwealth : 
this  salutaiy  change  was  accomplished  by  Count  Simone  di 
Battifolli  in  conjunction  with  the  Senese  and  Perugian  am- 
bassadors together  with  a  new  Balia  of  two  hundred  and  six 
or  seven  citizens  chosen  from  every  acknowledged  class  of  the 
oommnnity.  In  it  were  included  the  nine  priors,  the  twelve 
goodmen  or  councillors ;  the  sixteen  gonfaloniers  of  companies ; 
the  five  officers  of  commerce ;  the  fifty- two  "  Capitudini  "  or 
consuls  of  the  various  trades,  and  twenty-eight  **  Arroti  *'  or 
adjuncts  from  each  quarter  which  last  being  all  artificers  gave 
a  considerable  majority  to  that  class.  Every  popular  citizen 
considered  worthy  of  holduig  office  was  comprised  in  the  scru- 
tiny-list, and  a  hundred  and  ten  votes  were  to  carry  the  election 
of  anv  candidate  ;  but  as  a  hundred  and  twelve  members  were 
artificers  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  names  of  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  candidates  were  set  do\\Ti  as  com- 
petent to  conduct  the  afiidrs  of  government;  of  the  whole 
number  however  scarcely  a  tentli  survived  the  scrutiny  of 
the  gonfaloniers  of  companies  to  whom  a  power  of  selection  was 
finally  intrusted.  By  this  assembly,  wliich  seems  to  have 
really  represented  the  citizens  of  Florence  it  was  decreed  on 
the  twentieth  of  October,  to  elect  a  gonfalonier  of  justice ;  two 
priors  from  each  quarter ;  twelve  goodmen  and  sixteen  gonfa- 
loniers of  companies  in  the  following  proportion  ;  for  the  prior- 
ship,  two  Pojiolani  Grassi,  three  Mediani,  and  three  Artcfeci 
Minuti ;  the  gonfalonier  from  each  class  and  each  quarter  suc- 
cessively ;  beginning  with  Santo  Spirito ;  and  the  others  as  it 
Would  seem  from  whatever  class  they  happened  to  be  drawn. 
But  this  preponderance  of  the  lowest  order  of  competent  citi- 
zens in  the  Balia  after  a  while  produced  inconvenient  conse- 
quences and  means  were  found  to  modify  it  on  the  plea  that 
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the  third  order  enjoyed  more  than  its  &iT  proportion  of  poli- 
tical power ;  and  so  the  salutary  r^ulatJons  of  Count  Simon 
Bod  bis  foreign  ooatJjutorB  were  ultimately  violated. 

Tlie  constitution  being  thus  rei'StabUshed  on  a  broader  and 
more  equitable  btuns  the  rerival  of  the  ordinances  of  justice  vas 
next  discussed,  and  here  again  the  benevolence  of  Count  Simon 
and  his  companions  was  effectually  exerted :  as  a  reward  for 
their  own  disinterestfid  services  they  oiade  two  requests ;  fint 
for  a  modilication  of  the  severe  laws  against  the  nobles  and 
secondly  for  the  admission  of  a  certain  portion  of  them  to  the 
honours  of  democracy :  this  was  a  sharp  trial  of  gratitude  in  the 
existing  temper  of  the  people  ;  nevertheless  both  petitions  were 
partially  granted.  By  the  ordinances  of  justice  it  was  usual  to 
levy  fines  of  3000  lire  on  the  whole  femily  of  a  noble  culprit, 
however  innocent  or  distantly  related,  besides  the  punishment 
due  to  the  indi^'idual  ofTender :  this  liability  was  now  confined  to 
the  third  degree  of  parentage  in  a  direct  line  itnUst  the  cvlprU 
vera  killed  by  his  omn  kintmen,  or  delivered  up  to  justice  ;  in 
which  case  the  penalty  no  longer  could  be  enforced,  or  the  money 
was  to  be  repaid  if  already  exacted.  Several  nobtc  families  had 
joined  the  people  in  tlieir  late  struggle ;  others  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  quiet  inoffensive  citizens ;  many,  especially  in  the 
country,  were  reduced  in  power  and  riches,  and  some  of  them 
so  much  impoverished  as  to  be  dependent  on  their  own  manual 
labour  for  exislence.  To  gratify  Count  Simon  and  his  col- 
leagues as  well  as  to  dilute  and  weaken  the  aristocracy  by  a 
reduction  of  its  numbers,  about  five  hmidred  nobles  were  admit- 
ted into  the  democratic  order,  so  far  at  least  as  to  be  eligible  to 
every  office  except  those  of  prior,  goodmen,  gonfaloniers  of  com- 
panies, and  captain  of  the  rural  "  LeagtiM  "  or  military  unions 
of  parishes ;  all  of  which  were  closed  to  ihem  for  five  years. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  one  of  these  freedmen  during  tlie 
ton  follovring  years  should  by  a  council  of  the  people  be  pro- 
nounced guilty  of  wilful  murder ;  of  the  amputation  of  a  limb ; 
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of  severely  wounding,  or  of  directly  or  indirectly  injuring  the 
property  of  a  Popolano,  he  was  instantly  to  be  doomed  to  the 
punishment  of  perpetual  nobOity.  Yet  there  were  noble  fami- 
lies some  of  whose  members  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the 
popular  cause  that,  says  Villani,  through  mere  envy  were 
refused  even  this  modified  recompense :  and  such,  he  adds,  is 
oommonly  the  meed  of  services  rendered  to  the  people,  espe- 
cially to  the  Florentine  people,  amongst  whom,  if  the  balance 
had  been  rightly  adjusted  were  several  families  and  races  of 
the  Popolani  that  for  their  wicked  deeds  and  tyrannical  con- 
duct deserved  to  be  placed  amongst  the  nobles  more  than  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  remain  in  that 
class  ;  and  all  this  in  consequence  of  bad  government*. 

The  first  election  of  public  officers  that  took  place  after 
these  regulations  were  completed  was  so  favourable  to  the 
inferior  ranks  that  every  suspicion  of  treachery  vanished,  con- 
fidence was  restored  and  the  city  once  more  resumed  its  usual 
tranquillity  after  having  experienced  four  revolutions  within  a 
little  more  than  thirteen  months,  every  one  of  them  accompa- 
nied by  dvil  war,  or  tumultuous  assemblies  of  armed  and  angry 
citizens.  First  the  oligarchy  of  the  Popolani  Grassi  was  over- 
thrown and  changed  into  absolute  tyranny  by  the  Duke  of 
Athens,  who  in  his  turn  fell  under  the  combined  force  of  nobles 
and  people ;  then  the  expulsion  of  the  former  from  the  Seig- 
nory  and  their  utter  destruction  as  a  political  body,  and  finally 
the  mixed  rule  of  all  the  popular  orders.  "Which  may  it 
please  the  Lord,"  continues  Villani,  "  to  render  an  instrument 
of  salvation  and  exaltation  to  our  republic  :  but  I  doubt  it,  in 
oonsequence  of  our  sins  and  faults,  and  because  the  citizens  are 
void  of  all  love  and  charity  amongst  themselves,  but  full  of 
deceit  and  treachery  the  one  against  another.  And  this  cursed 
art  has  remained  in  Florence  amongst  those  who  are  our  rulers ; 
namely,  to  promise  fiedrly,  and  do  the  contrary ;  if  they  be  not 

*  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  xziii. 
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persuaded  by  especial  prajera  or  great  inducemeats.     Wbere- 
forc  not  without  reason  doth  God  pormit  his  judgmeiits  to  fall 

on  nations,  and  this  is  enoucb  for  those  who  have 

understanding. 
After  tlieise  transactions  Covmt  Simon  was  further  rewarded 
by  the  rentoration  of  certain  family  possessions  ui^ustly  held 
from  him  by  Florence,  and  in  November  peace  was  confirmed 
with  Pisa  nearly  on  those  conditions  signed  by  the  Duke  of 
Athens,  except  that  the  Florentines  were  restored  without 
limit  to  all  their  ancient  immunities  and  privileges  in  tliat  city. 
It  was  a  treaty  of  necessity,  not  inclination,  therefore  imsatis- 
factory,  mipopular,  and  unstable*. 

Although  the  distribution  of  political  power  in  Florence 
became  at  times  sufficiently  disturbed  between  tliis  period  of 
her  history  and  tlte  loss  of  liberty  in  1S3^,  yet  as  the  great 
constitutional  frame  and  machinery  of  government  remained 
imaltered  to  the  last,  this  chapter  may  perhaps  be  use&lly 
liiiished  by  a  general  view  of  the  principal  mn^stracies  as  they 
were  somewhat  enthusiastically  described  by  the  historian  Goro 
Dati  about  sevcn-and-thirty  years  after  the  present  epoch. 
"  What  the  Sacred  Scripture  toils  us,"  he  begins,  "should  be 
received  as  certain  *  E.'ccept  tlic  Lord  keep  the  ci^,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain. '  And  therefore  all  that  we 
may  say  of  this  just  and  magnilicent  government,  (keep  the 
saying  in  thy  mind,)  it  is  God  that  by  liia  gmce,  and  by  the 
prayers  of  the  glorious  Virpn  Mary,  (of  whom  more  mention 
is  made  in  Florence  than  any  other  city  in  tho  world,)  and  by 
the  prayers  of  Metser  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  champion  end 
advocate  of  this  city,  it  is  God  that  rules  and  supporta  the 
state  and  its  government;  who  by  his  grace  gives  virtue  to 
men  in  order  tliat  they  may  receive  the  reward  of  it  And 
for  that  thou  raayest  clearly  nndcrstand  it,  I  say  that  this  city 
is  endowed  with  the  active  virtue,  that  employs  itself  about 

•  Gin.  Villuu,  Ub.  lit,  cap.  ixij.,  ziiii.,  xut.,  xxt. — S.  Amminto,  lib.  ii. 
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many  things  of  which  there  'Ha?  been  frequent  and  particular 
mention  made  in  this  treatise.  .  This  virtue  prepares,  as 
Martha  did,  with  anxious  care  all  tuose  tilings  that  prudence 
dictates ;  but  the  said  city  is  not  less  singtdarly*  endowed  with 
the  contemplative  virtue  which  brings  us  neaver  Aa  God  like 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  thus  being  united  with  God*  an^'^o^ 
with  her,  he  holds  and  preserves  the  said  city.  Let  us  speak 
first  of  the  active  life. 

•'  There  are  four  GonfEdons  for  every  quarter,  each  with  its 
particular  device,  and  under  each  its  own  company  whose 
captain  is  called  the  GonfiEdonier.  Next  there  are  the  trades, 
twenty-one  in  number,  seven  of  them  called  the  major  trades, 
and  fourteen  the  minor  trades. 

"  First  is  that  of  doctors  of  laws  and  notaries  which  has  a 
proconsul  superior  to  its  consuls  and  is  ruled  with  great 
authority  and  may  be  called  the  trunk  of  all  the  doctrine  and 
skill  in  the  profession  of  the  notary's  art  througliout  Christen- 
dom: and  here  there  have  been  great  masters  and  authors 
and  workers  in  it. 

•*  The  source  of  the  doctors  of  law  is  Bologna,  and  the  foun- 
tain of  the  notarv's  art  is  Florence. 

"  Next  comes  the  trade  of  those  merchants  that  traffic  out 
of  Italy,  who  are  more  numerous  in  Florence  than  in  any 
other  citv. 

"  Then  follows  the  banking  or  money  changers'  trade  which 
throughout  the  world  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  ui 
Florentine  liands  for  thev  have  establishments  in  all  the  mer- 
cantile  towns. 

"  The  fourth  art  is  the  wool-trade.  More  and  finer  woollen 
cloths  are  made  in  Florence  than  any  other  place;  and  its 
masters  are  good,  great,  and  honoured  citizens,  and  under- 
stand their  work. 

*'  The  fifth  is  the  silk-trade  wliich  includes  both  the  raw  and 
mami&otured  article,  as  well  as  cloth  of  gold  and  silk  and  the 
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goldsmith's  art,  in  which  ttxA^i-J^j  work  nobl;  especiallj  iii 
Bilk  slnffe,  .;  1  '.    '•  ' 

"The  sixt^  is  tJlk,i:^i>V].he  apothecaries,  doctors, and  retail 
vendors  of.  clothing  attd  other  small  ware :  and  this  Is  a  great 
trad^>iil'{lh&  mitnber  of  persons. 

•.  "^^''aeVenth  ia  the  farriers,  pcllisse-makers,  and  tanners  of 
I*,  fbi^vkins  and  here  finishes  the  list  of  the  sevca  mqor  arts. 
I '    "  Then  come  the  fourteen  minor  arts  or  trades,  each  distinct 
and  regulated  according  to  its  business. 

"  First  the  linendrapers,  and  secondhand  dealers  in  clothes 
and  furniture ;  then  tho  shoemakers,  the  smitlis ;  the  dealers' 
in  salt  and  aeasoned  meats.  Sec.,  the  butchers  (which  seems  to 
have  included  graziers  and  breeders) :  the  vintners ;  the  inn- 
keepers ;  the  waist-belt  makers,  the  leatherdressers,  the 
cuirass-makers ;  the  locksmiths ;  tho  master-masons ;  the 
master-carpenters,  and  the  bakers. 

"  The  seignors  are  the  eight  priors  of  the  arts,  two  for  each 
quarter,  and  the  gon&Ionicr  of  justice  who  is  chosen  in  tarn 
from  ever?  quarter  at  each  new  election.  All  these  are  men 
chosen  from  the  best  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  excellence  of 
character  and  conduct ;  and  the  gonlalonier  is  as  it  were  the 
chief  of  all  the  priors  and  must  be  fortj^-five  years  of  age. 
The  morning  he  takes  ofBce  he  is  presented  with  the  gon&lon 
of  justice,  a  red  cross  in  a  white  field,  on  a  great  silk  standard 
which  ho  keeps  in  his  chamber,  and  whenever  he  goes  out  with 
it  on  horseback  the  whole  people  must  follow  in  his  train  and 
obe7him. 

"  Six  of  the  priors  are  chosen  from  the  higher  trades  and  two 
from  the  lower ;  and  two  people  of  the  same  '  Contorteria,' 
or  two  relations  bv  the  male  line  are  not  eligible  to  this  office 
at  the  same  time  nor  for  one  year  afterwards ;  and  none  can 
be  elected  a  second  time  under  three  years.  The  first  election 
commences  on  the  calends  of  Januar}-  and  the  office  lasta  two 
months ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  year,  clianging  the  goveni- 
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meat  six  times.  On  the  morning  they  enter  into  office  all  the 
shops  are  shut  and  a  general  holiday  is  kept:  the  whole  popu- 
lation assembles  before  the  palace  to  escort  those  who  have 
just  left  office  to  their  homes,  accompanied  by  tlieir  relations, 
firiends,  and  nearest  neighbours  after  having  spent  the  two 
previous  days  in  instructing  the  new  seignors  in  all  public 
business  then  under  consideration.  During  these  two  months 
they  never  quit  the  palace  but  sit  in  council  every  day,  and 
elect  a  president,  each  in  his  turn  for  three  days  by  lots ;  and 
the  others  for  these  three  days  must  follow  him  while  he  walks 
bj  the  side  of  the  gonfedonier :  and  he  presides,  proposes,  and 
puts  all  matters  to  the  vote ;  and  without  him  no  business  can 
be  done.  Their  deliberations  are  always  secret  and  their  votes 
given  by  ballot:  they  have  a  monk  for  their  secretary  who 
receives  the  black  and  white  beans  in  a  box :  each  secretly 
giving  him  one  which  he  with  the  same  secrecy  places  in  the 
ballot-box;  the  black  being  'yes'  and  the  white,  'no;'  and  two- 
thirds  of  black  beans  are  necessary  to  carry  a  question.  Each 
has  his  private  chamber  in  the  palace,  the  gonfalonier  being 
first  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  apartments,  and  each 
has  his  servant  to  attend  on  him  in  his  own  room  and  at  the 
public  dinner  table.  These  nine  servants  are  extremely  respect- 
able persons  and  their  situation  is  considered  honourable  ;  each 
has  two  under  servants  to  send  about  on  business  they  them- 
selves being  always  obliged  to  remain  in  the  palace.  There 
are  one  hundred  attendants  for  the  whole  establishment  all 
dressed  in  green  livery  with  certain  public  badges ;  these  are 
forced  to  attend  on  tlie  priors  when  they  go  into  public  and  are 
also  employed  to  carry  the  commands  of  government  to  the 
citizens :  they  are  commanded  by  a  foreigner  who  is  much 
honoured  and  respected  called  the  *  Captain  of  the  Foot- 
men,' 

**  Of  such  consideration  are  these  attendants  that  if  any  one 
of  them  were  a  debtor  or  had  a  price  set  on  his  head  for  a 
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crime,  no  citizen  or  public  funcUonaiy  could  molest  him  on 
pain  of  death  without  the  permisBiun  of  the  said  seignore. 

"  No  one  is  allowed  a  seat  at  the  dinuer  table  of  the  priors 
except  their  notary,  foreign  potentates  or  their  ambassadors, 
or  those  of  any  other  republic  when  it  is  intended  to  honour 
them :  or  sometimes,  on  particular  dayn  the  Fodesta  and 
Captain  of  the  People  with  a  few  of  those  citizens  who  are  in 
office. 

"  The  table  of  these  seignors  is  said  to  be  as  koU  prepared. 
ta  richlj  ornamented  and  as  cleanly  served  us  tliat  of  any  other 
seignoiy :  three  hundred  golden  Horins  a  month  are  allowed 
for  this  alone  ;  besides  which  they  have  fifers  and  musicians 
and  jesters  and  jugglers  (all  then  held  in  high  esteem)  and 
every  sort  of  amusement ;  but  they  have  little  time  for  such 
things,  being  boou  called  away  by  tho  president  to  public 
business  which  always  abounds  and  never  fails  them. 

"Tlieir  notary  remains  two  months,  as  tliey  do,  in  the  palace, 
and  lias  no  other  duty  than  that  of  writing  their  deliberations: 
but  there  is  also  a  permanent  notary  who  assists  when  neces- 
sary, is  keeper  of  the  law  books  and  orders  of  government,  and 
has  to  make  a  journal  of  all  the  proceedings  of  tlie  priois  and 
their  colleagues  (the  twelve  Buonomini  and  suteen  gonfidoniers) 
with  tho  councils. 

"  They  have  also  a  chancellor  or  secretary  whose  office  is  per- 
manent. He  has  to  correspond  with  all  the  foreign  govern- 
ments and  private  persona  on  the  part  of  the  commonwealth : 
they  aro  always  poeta  and  men  of  great  learning^. 

"  There  are  many  under  secretaries  to  do  the  less  important 
business  of  the  seiguorj-,  whose  office  power  and  authority  (the 
seignoiy's)  aro  beyond  measure  great :  their  will  is  law  while 
they  remain   in  office  but   ihey   rarely  put  fortli  all  their 

*  Amongit  tliMe  nho  fillcil  Ihit  pott  Carlo  kbmippini,  HBrrtllo  Vii^lio; 
wcflnd  tfae  nHDMofCalliidoSdntati,  and  thongb  tail  not  leail,  Nicole  Mae- 
LcMurdo  Aratino,  Poggio  BiBcciolini,    chianllL 
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Strength;  only  in  extreme  cases  and  on  certain  great  and 
necessary  occasions. 

"They  are  not  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  their  conduct 
while  in  office  except  for  venality  and  peculation  and  then  they 
are  judged  by  the  *  Executor  of  the  Ordinances;'  (of  justice)  or 
in  case  of  his  absence,  by  the  Podesta. 

"  The  next  office  is  that  of  the  sixteen  gonfaloniers  of  com- 
panies which  begins  on  the  eighth  of  January  and  lasts  four 
months :  they  must  be  ready  whenever  called  upon,  which  is 
almost  eveiy  day,  to  place  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  seig- 
nors,  as  the  cardinals  at  tlie  pope  s  feet,  and  give  their  advice. 
The  morning  of  their  inauguration  is  kept  as  a  festival  ^vith 
closed  shops ;  the  seignory  come  out  on  the  Hinghiera  with  the 
podesta  and  captain  of  the  people  one  of  whom  ascends  tlie 
rostrum  and  makes  an  eloquent  oration  in  honour  of  the 
seignory  and  gonfaloniers ;  then  each  receives  his  gonfalon  and 
with  tnimpets  and  fifes  playing  before  him  proceeds  home 
accompanied  by  his  followers ;  and  each  gonfalon  has  under  it 
three  pennons  with  the  same  device  and  presented  at  the  same 
time  as  the  banner  itself. 

"  There  is  another  office  called  the  Buonomini  or  good 
men  :  it  commences  on  the  fifteenth  of  March  and  lasts  three 
months  while  the  days  increase  in  length  ;  and  at  Midsummer 
when  they  begin  to  shorten  fresh  ones  enter  on  their  office 
and  remain  until  the  day  equals  the  night;  then  the  next 
until  the  shortest  day ;  after  which  anotlier  set  comes  in  until 
days  and  nights  are  again  equal.  And  this  is  done  with  a 
certain  mystery ;  and  they  have  to  attend  any  day  when  called 
upon  at  the  feet  of  the  seignory  to  give  advice ;  and  by  the 
laws  of  the  community  there  are  many  questions  of  great 
moment  which  cannot  be  determined  by  the  priors  alone  :  these 
two  offices  are  called  Colleagues  *  and  are  in  high  reputation. 

*  In  the  old  writers  we  almost  con-    for   CoUcghi,  which   may  sometimes 
ttantly  meet  with  the  word  Collegi    lead  to  a  mistake  in  the  denomination 
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"  Nest  comeB  '  Tht  Council  of  tht  Peopie '  formed  of  ten 
penouB  from  eacb  of  the  eixteeu  companies,  all  the  ronsuls  of 
the  ftrta,  together  with  the  colleaguea,  seignorj",  and  certain 
other  offices,  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  fiftj.  In  this 
council  are  confirmed  etery  law,  statute,  and  order  of  the 
republic  already  passed  b;  the  scignorB  and  their  colleagues; 
and  if  there  be  not  two-thirds  of  black  beans,  the  question  is 
lost ;  and  what  passes  tliis  council  has  still  to  go  to  another 
called  the  '  City  '  or  '  Common  CovneU,'  where  counting  the 
seignory  and  colle^uea  there  are  two  hundred  members ;  and 
if  the  question  does  not  gain  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  this 
council  also,  it  is  lost ;  but  just,  useful,  and  honest  things  pass 
and  become  law. 

"  The  '  Di^ci  de  Bnlia,'  (or  Ten  of  Power,)  is  composed  of 
persons  either  elected  by  open  rote  or  the  ballot,  and  are  ex- 
peiienced  respectable  and  chosen  men  :  but  this  office  is  only 
created  in  time  of  war  and  then  they  hare  both  within  and 
without  the  city,  in  all  military  affairs,  the  whole  national 
authority. 

"The  office  of  the  '  Eight  of  the  Guard,'  has  to  watch  against 
any  attempts  to  injure  the  government,  the  city,  or  the  posses- 
ions of  the  republic :  it  lias  no  power  to  punish  but  is  bound 
to  place  the  offender  in  the  hands  of  the  Podesta  who  executes 
justice. 

"  The  office  of  '  ReguJalors  of  PuUie  Account* '  is  composed 
of  six  petsous  whose  du^  it  is  to  receive  and  superintend  the 
revenues  of  the  community,  see  that  the  public  be  not  cheated, 
examine  tho  treasurers'  books,  and  take  care  that  all  arrears 
are  paid  up  by  national  debtors.  There  are  also  the  governors 
of  the  gate-tolls  now  called  Masters  of  the  Custom-house,  of 
salt,  wine,  and  contracts,  who  have  much  business  to  mind,  and 
particularly  to  see  that  the  public  be  not  cheated. 

of  (btte  two  ^1lgi■tTw:il!^  which  vcie  the  vhole  bodf,  Duononiini  uid  G«d- 
geiiDnllj  olltd  Colleagun,  not  Col-  fiiloDitn,  ut  lito  oiled  the  Collq^ 
icgn,  u  might  euilx  be  tuppooed;  j^et    b^  mhsi  wrilen. 
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"  The  office  of  *  Captain  of  the  Party  Gnelph  *  is  grand  and 
honourable,  more  from  remembrance  of  the  past  than  anj 
thing  they  have  to  do  in  the  present  day :  they  have  to  receive 
many  revenues  and  spend  them  in  honour  of  the  Guelphic  party. 

*•  The  office  of  the  *  Ten  of  Liberty  *  is  of  infmite  importance 
and  given  to  men  of  great  science  and  experience :  all  civil  causes 
Bie  brought  before  this  court  as  well  as  complaints  of  injustice, 
finads,  deceits,  flEdse  documents;  in  short  any  dispute  of  a 
civil  nature  between  man  and  man  is  here  examined,  and  de- 
cided if  possible,  without  reference  to  a  court  of  justice.  It  is 
a  court  of  equity,  and  discretion,  and  very  useful  to  the  poor 
who  have  not  wherewithal  to  spend  in  actions,  lawyers,  and 
attorneys. 

•*  The  *  Officers  of  Abundance  *  are  only  created  in  time  of 
dearth  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  grain  for  the  public. 

"  The  office  of  the  *  Chascia '  or  superintendants  of  provisions 
has  to  oversee  the  mills  and  millers  and  protect  the  public  from 
firauid  in  weight  or  measure :  they  also  hold  a  sort  of  court  for 
all  those  cases  which  do  not  come  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
of  the  trades. 

"There  is  also  an  office  for  the  widows  and  minors  elected  by 
open  vote ;  good  and  honest  men  who  fear  God  and  love  mercy. 
They  are  responsible  for  all  minors  placed  under  their  charge 
until  the  minority  terminates. 

"  The  *  Officers  of  the  Castles '  and  fortified  places  have  to  see 
that  all  the  fortresses  of  the  republic  are  in  good  repair  and 
effectually  provisioned  and  garrisoned. 

"The  *  Officers  of  tJie  Towers '  have  to  attend  to  the  city  walls 
and  country  bridges,  the  street  pavement,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  roofs  and  projections  that  may  have  been  neglected. 

"  The  *  Officers  of  tJie  Condotta'  have  the  superintendence  of 
recruiting,  paying  and  reviewing  the  troops.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  other  offices,  each  with  its  establishment  of 
clerks  and  treasurers. 
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"There  nre  also  the  Consuls  of  the  Arts,  each  srt  with  its 
pftrticulor  hall  vrliich  is  held  ui  great  hoaour  and  highly  onia- 
mented :  courts  of  justice  are  helil  in  them  tnice  a  week  bj' 
the  consul  or  consuls  of  the  trade  to  which  it  belongs ;  for  some 
trades  have  eight  consuls,  some  sk  and  others  four  according 
to  their  numbers  and  business,  and  from  the  sentence  of  these 
consuls  there  is  ito  appeal.  A  consul  of  any  art  may  judge 
matters  brought  before  him  by  one  belonging  to  another  trade 
if  the  complsiut  Ue  against  a  member  of  tliat  oTer  which  be 
presides,  and  also  decide  any  cause  for  or  against  a  person  who 
is  not  enrolled  in  a.  trade,  under  similar  circumstances. 

"In  the  '  Commercial  Court '  is  a  foreign  doctor  of  civil  law, 
with  six  citizens  as  a  council,  chosen  from  the  ablest  and  moat 
respectable  of  the  said  trades,  onu  from  each  of  the  five  nu^or 
arts :  for  those  of  the  law  and  the  fur-trade  are  excepted ;  and 
one  chosen  by  lot  amongst  the  fourteen  minor  arts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fur-trade :  and  it  is  thus  ordered  because  the  above 
five  arts  are  comjwsed  of  merchants,  and  only  a  few  of  their 
most  experienced  meu  are  elected.  Before  this  court  are 
brought  all  the  great  questions  luid  cases  of  mercantile  and 
maritime  oifairs  throughout  tlie  world ;  and  things  that  happen 
by  sea  and  by  land,  bankruptcies,  alfairs  of  mercantile  com- 
panies, seizures,  and  an  infinity  of  questions ;  and  just  judg- 
ments and  able  decisions  are  pronounced;  and  there  is  no 
appeal.  Tliis  office  has  a  house  and  a  palace,  both  of  great 
size :  and  lionoured,  and  ornamented,  and  magnificent.  The 
period  of  office  for  the  councillors  is  only  tliree  months,  but 
that  of  the  judge  six  ;  and  he  must  remain  in  the  palace  nitli 
his  notary  and  attendants  and  is  not  allowed  to  have  his  «ife 
and  children  there. 

"  ITjc  tliree  principal  '  Bedors  '  now  remain  to  be  noticed ; 
namely,  the  Pode»th,  Captidn,  and  Ereeutvr.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  foreigners  whose  place  of  abode  is  at  least 
sixty  miles  from  Florence :  their  office  continues  for  six  mouths 
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and  they  cannot  be  re-appointed  for  ten  years.  Neither  can 
any  of  the  Podesta's  judges  return  under  an  equal  lapse  of 
tune  unless  by  virtue  of  the  particular  decree  of  the  state  con- 
firmed by  all  the  councils;  which  rarely  happens.  This  is 
done  to  prevent  the  rector  having  relations,  friends,  or  acquaint- 
ances amongst  the  great  or  the  small,  but  that  he  should  be 
alone  guided  and  influenced  by  the  laws  of  the  city,  which  it  is 
bis  du^  to  observe.  These  three  rectors  have  great  authority 
and  are  held  in  high  honour. 

**  First ;  the  said  podesta  has  attached  to  his  court  four  judges, 
doctors  of  dvil  law :  and  sixteen  notaries ;  because  in  his  court 
there  are  pleadings  in  all  civil  actions ;  of  inheritance,  testa- 
ments, dowers,  piurchases,  sales,  and  in  all  cases  where  there 
is  a  pubhc  instrument  that  requires  legal  investigation  and 
confirmation.  He  has  to  maintain  a  large  establishment  and 
keep  many  horses,  for  which  he  receives  a  salary  of  J2300 
florins  in  six  months,  and  is  lodged  in  a  magnificent  palace ; 
and  none  can  be  podesta,  nor  captain  in  Florence,  under  the 
rank  of  count,  marquis,  or  knight ;  aud  he  must  be  also  a 
Guelph :  and  for  the  Executor,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
be  the  contrary,  and  not  of  those  ranks ;  but  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  people  and  a  Guelph.  The  Captain,  the  Podesta 
and  Executor  have  authority  over  all  the  condemned  and 
banished ;  as  well  as  over  homicides,  thefts,  robberies,  forgeries, 
and  in  all  criminal  actions  whatsoever. 

"  The  Captain,  aa  he  is  called,  *o/  the  People '  and  his  court, 
are  for  the  protection  of  the  city  the  state  and  its  government, 
and  he  has  summary  jurisdiction  over  diose  who  make  any 
attempt  against  the  commonwealth.  The  Executor  has  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  only  over  the  nobles  in  defence  of  the  people; 
and  this  office  was  created  in  old  times  to  repress  the  arrogance 
of  the  great. 

•*  I  will  now  proceed  without  sajing  more  of  the  offices  within 
the  city;  but  those  without  are  what  remain  to  the  citizens 
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and  have  salaries  and  rewards ;  and  the  priocipal  of  them  axe 
as  follow.  First  the  captains  of  Pisa,  of  Arezzo,  of  Volterra ; 
idio  are  lords  of  those  places  for  their  half  year  of  office ;  and 
thej  have  unbounded  summaiy  and  legal  authority  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  charge.  Then  follow  the  Podestas  of  Pisa, 
Arezzo,  and  Pistoia;  the  Captains  of  Cortona  and  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro ;  the  Podeetas  of  Prato,  Colle,  San  Gimignano,  Monte 
Pulciano  and  others,  who  all  have  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion vdth  many  jadges  and  attendants  and  ore  much  honoured. 
Then  follow  the  vicars  of  San  Miniato,  the  Val-di-Niergle, 
Feecia,  Firenzuola,  Poppi,  the  Gasentino  and  Anghiari,  besides 
three  in  the  Pisan  territory.  After  these  come  the  Obtains 
of  the  Pistoian  Alps,  Romagna,  and  Castrocaro,  the  Podesta 
of  Castiglione-Aretino ;  tlie  Captain  of  the  Pisan  Maremma; 
besides  a  number  of  other  Podestas  too  numerous  to  narrate 
eren  were  it  desired. 

"  To  these  offices  are  appointed  the  best  and  most  discreet 
dtizens  who  go  into  those  places  some  to  gain  honour,  some 
nches;  some  one  thing,  some  another,  and  it  often  happens 
that  there  are  those  who  succeed  in  acquiring  what  they 
wanted  either  wholly  or  partially,  and  sometdmes  the  con- 
traiT,  that  is  shame  and  injury ;  because  the  deeds  of  the  Plo- 
rentiues  cannot  easily  be  hidden ;  too  many  eyes  are  upon 
them;  and  he  tliat  doeth  well  gets  tlie  merit  of  it,  and  he  that 
doetlt  ill  is  soon  known,  and  is  punished,  and  corrected,  and 
castigated,  according  to  what  is  due  to  justice,  and  for  an 
example  to  others.  And  when  these  oEBcers  return  to  Fli>- 
rence  from  the  said  places,  the  works  they  have  done  are  well 
examined,  and  each  is  rewarded  according  to  his  desert.  And 
by  virtue  of  tliis  justice  tlie  good  are  always  invited  and 
encouraged  to  do  well,  and  the  wicked  and  evil-doers  are 
terrified  and  punished ;  and  good  increases,  and  ill  decreases ; 
and  concord  follows  in  the  city  amongst  the  great,  and  the 
small,  and  the  middling ;  each  honoured  according  to  hia  rank. 
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and  according  to  his  w)rth ;  and  from  this  proceeds  a  melody 
80  sweet  that  it  is  felt  in  heaven  and  moves  the  saints  to  love 
this  dty  and  defend  her  from  any  that  want  to  dLsturb  a  state 
so  tranquil  and  serene'*  *. 


CoTBXPOiUKT  MoKARCHS. — England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Ocnnan  Emperor,  Greek  Emperor,  Ottoman  Empire  all  unchanged.  Naples: 
Robert  the  Good  to  1343,  then  Johanna  I. — Sicily:  Peter  II.  to  134*2,  then 
Looia.— Popet:  Benedict  XII.  to  1342,  then  Clement  VL 


*  Historia  di  Flrenxe  di  Goto  Dati,  Lib.  ix. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

PROM  A.D.   1)41   TO  AD. 


Florencis  which  by  tlie  Italiana  of  tho  middle  ages  vns 
held  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  citiea  in  the  world  was  from  her 
civil  broils  l«coming  every  day  more  unfortunate : 
since  lau,  if  the  Lombard  wur  be  excepted  which 
was  more  brilliant  tlmn  useful,  nlmoat  constant  ill-luck  attended 
her  measures;  and  this  is  by  cotempomry  authors  attributed 
to  tJio  self-interested  and  exclusively  personal  oljecta  of  her 
rulers  which  rendered  them  uisensible  to  eveiy  feeling  of 
real  patriotism.  A  fierce  intractable  spirit  perraded  every 
political  sect  and  the  public  good  was  but  an  empty  watch- 
word to  tlie  BoiiB  of  fiuition ;  besides  this  the  mania  of  poU- 
tics  had  become  so  absorbing  that  the  greater  part  of  her 
merchftnts  quitting  their  shops  and  their  warehouses,  hastened 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  discussions  and  assemblies 
of  the  commonwealth  *.  Yet  while  war,  tyranny,  and  revolution 
were  thus  sliakiiig  her,  the  rest  of  Italy  was  far  from  being  in 
au  attitude  of  repose :  Pisa  feverish  at  home  was  at  outward 

*  "  1.1  jcnl*  nuoTi  B  i  inbiti  gunkpii 

I'lonnzii,  in  te,  n  cbc  lu  gil  tin  piagnl  T' 

Dante,  Jafrr.,  Canla  itL 
An  npaUrt  mullilud*  tnil  aarliten  {^ni 
Pridi  und  eicco,  O  Plorrncc  !  have  in  tlicp 
Engendci^d,  lo  thftt  now  in  ton  thoa  moura'tl  \ 
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mr  with  the  Malespini  and  Visconti;  Mantua  and  Milan 
made  common  cause  against  Ferrara  and  Verona ;  the  Correggi, 
continually  worried  hy  their  domestic  enemies,  disposed  of 
Parma  to  the  house  of  Este,  from  whom  Lucchino  Visconti 
forced  it  in  1 34G :  Padua  suffered  from  licentiousness,  murder, 
and  usurpation :  Venice  was  tranquil ;  but  Bologna  writhed 
under  the  crushing  tread  of  the  Peppoli,  and  the  petty  tyrants 
of  Romagna  were  plunged  in  wars,  treachery,  and  bloodshed. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  half  the  Peninsula  was  ravaged  by  a 
horde  of  merciless  robbers  the  disbanded  instruments  of  am- 
bition, and  thus  a  wide  wave  of  destruction  swept  over  Italy. 
Nor  were  Transalpine  countries  more  calm  or  happy :  Ger- 
many was  disturbed  by  the  imperial  struggles  against  papal 
implacability  and  the  movements  of  its  discontented  princes ; 
France  while  withering  under  the  rod  of  Philip  was  overrun 
by  the  victorious  English,  and  England  was  half  ruined  by 
the  effort  Christian  Spain  was  disturbed  by  internal  wars  ; 
Sicily  was  unceasingly  vexed,  but  still  uncouquered  by  the 
persevering  efforts  of  Piobert;  and  after  his  death  Naples 
itself  became  the  theatre  of  domestic  convidsions  debauchery 
and  blood :  but  some  of  this  requires  more  detailed  relation. 

Ilol>ert  King  of  Naples  died  in  the  month  of  Jaimary  1343 
after  a  long  and  not  inglorious  reign,  having  survived  for  half 
a  year  his  nephew  Carobert  or  Carlo-Uberto  king  of  Hungary 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Naples  whom  by  the  roj)e's  favour 
he  harl  excluded  from  that  inheritance;  and  Giovanna  his  eldest 
grand-daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen  and  wife  of  Andrea  brother 
to  Louis  king  of  Hungary,  became  heiress  to  the  crown. 
Robert  had  played  a  busy  part  in  the  affairs  i>f  Italy  imd 
possessed  many  useful  qualities ;  he  made  wise  laws ;  was 
accounted  just ;  encouraged  arts  sciences  and  literature ;  was 
himself  deeply  learned,  and  died  with  the  world  s  applause :  but 
he  was  ambitious,  warUke,  and  imbued  with  all  the  fierceness 
<»f  the  Guelphic  spirit;   qualities  which  in  that  age  rather 
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increased  than  lessened  hie  reputation,  eo  that  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  time  he  stood  dei>er\'edl7  high  in  tlie 
world's  eetimatton.  The  imquiet  reign  of  Giovantia  also  con- 
tributed to  throw  a  brighter  gleam  over  his  memory  and 
augment  the  general  regret ;  not  that  she  seems  to  have  been 
deficient  in  sense  or  firmness,  but  her  extreme  youth  exposed 
her  to  temptations  and  dangers  which  an  equally  j'otuig  and 
inexperienced  husband  «as  mcompetent  to  repel.  Robert  had 
bequeathed  her  his  kingdom  to  reign  alone,  but  with  a  pro- 
viaion  that  Andrea  should  also  be  crowned  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two :  they  were  however  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne 
when  a  certain  Friar  Bobert  and  other  Hungarian  followers  of 
her  husband  gradually  began  to  absorb  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment until  Giovanna  found  herself  a  Queen  only  in  name,  and 
together  with  her  rude  and  indolent  husband,  almost  a  prisoner 
in  the  lionda  of  strangers.  The  royal  kinsmen  or  "  Rerdi,"  as 
they  were  called,  and  tlie  Neapohtan  barons  retired  to  their 
castles  in  disgust,  and  despising  Andrea's  onwarUke  indolence 
joined  the  prince  of  Toronto  wlio  was  then  preparing  an  expe- 
diliou  for  Greece  where  he  afterwards  gained  some  honour- 
Disputes  subsequently  arose  between  the  royal  couple,  each 
being  ambitious  of  indej^ndent  power;  these  were  encouraged 
by  the  Reali  for  their  own  views ;  tactions  became  rife,  and 
Friar  Robert  foreseeing  his  own  downfall  in  the  increasing 
public  disgust,  invited  King  Louis  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne  as  the  rightful  heir  of  Charles  Martel  and  Carubert  r 
Louis  preferred  making  a  direct  application  to  the  Pope 
for  his  brother's  investiture,  not  as  the  husband  of  Giovanna, 
hut  as  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  These  nego- 
tiations were  long  continued,  but  ilie  Queon  was  solemnly 
crowned,  duly  invested  with  the  kingdom,  and  did  homage  to 
Clement  VI.  on  the  last  day  of  August  1344,  Friar  Robert 
still  maintaining  the  ascendant.  The  influence  of  Louis  was 
however  sufficient  to  procure  a  bull  for  hia  brother's  coronation 
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long  before  the  period  designed  by  King  Robert,  a  circum- 
stance  that  created  so  much  alarm  in  consequence  of  Andrea*s 
onpopularity,  that  several  of  the  Neapolitan  barons  with  the 
oonnivance  of  Charles  Duke  of  Durazzo  who  had  married  the 
Qneen^s  sister,  and  others  of  the  Beali,  all  of  whom  had 
their  partiailar  views  on  the  throne,  determined  to  prevent 
this  ceremony  by  murdering  Andrea :  this  they  accomplished 
on  the  eighteendi  of  September  1345  at  the  city  of  Aversa,  in 
the  follovring  manner. 

The  royal  couple  had  not  been  long  retired  to  rest  when 
one  of  the  bedchamber  women  informed  Andrea  that  im- 
portant despatches  requiring  his  instant  attention  had  arrived 
firom  Naples.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  Queen  seemed 
troubled,  and  made  an  effort  to  detain  her  husband ;  he  how- 
ever rose  and  left  the  chamber  the  door  of  which  was  instantly 
shut :  the  conspirators  waited  for  him  in  a  portico  between  the 
Queen  s  bedroom  and  the  council-cliamber  and  belie>ing  that 
he  wore  a  magic  ring  the  gift  of  his  mother  which  preser\ed 
him  from  iron  or  poison  threw  a  silken  noose  round  his  neck 
and  after  a  hard  struggle  hung  him  from  a  balcony  over  the 
garden  where  other  conspirators  caught  hold  of  his  legs  and 
finished  the  deed. 

While  this  tragedy  proceeded,  Andrea's  nurse  Isolda,  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Naples  and  rarely  quitted  liis  sight, 
awakened  by  the  noise  rushed  into  the  royal  chamber  and 
trembling  demanded  her  child.  The  Queen  was  alone,  seated 
near  the  bed,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and  she 
answered  confusedly :  Isolda  still  more  frightened  flew  with  a 
torch  to  the  window;  but  the  murderers  having  done  their 
principal  work  fled  in  alarm,  leaving  the  lifeless  body  extended 
before  her  eyes  on  the  grass  below.  Isolda's  screams  soon 
roused  the  drunken  Hungarian  guards,  the  castle,  and  all  the 
city,  and  baffled  the  conspirators'  design  of  burying  their  victim 
in  the  garden.     It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Giovanna  was 
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entirely  innoceiit  of  this  deed,  but  ebe  has  able  advocates,  and  tlte 
truth  seems  inTolved  in  eqosi  mysWiy  vith  the  conduct  of  Queen 
Maiy  in  our  own  eventful  hisloiy :  public  opinion  was  against 
her  at  the  time,  but  the  passions  of  men,  their  hate,  self-interest 
and  ambition,  ran  as  fiercely  at  Naples  in  the  fourteenth  century 
as  in  Britain  in  the  »xteenth.  It  was  nevertheless  a  deed  to 
electrify  all  Europe  even  in  a  barbarous  age,  but  less  by  the 
act  itself  than  the  rank  and  importance  of  the  victim.  The 
kingdom  was  instimtJy  convulsed,  armed  and  angry  men  apiBOg 
up  like  spectres ;  many  held  to  the  Queen  who  bad  power, 
treasure,  and  tbe  Castle  of  Naples  in  bor  bands :  amongst  these 
the  most  conspicuous  vras  Louis  brother  of  the  Prince  of 
Tarenio  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  her  lover  and  now 
aspired  to  ber  hand;  the  Duke  of  Durszzo  beaded  another 
faction  and  opposed  him :  the  Prince  of  Tareulo  led  a  third : 
disorder  eveiywbere  abounded ;  and  in  tbe  midst  of  all  King 
Louis  was  preparing  an  army  of  wild  Hungarians  nther  to 
possess  himself  of  the  throne  than  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
kinsman.  Such  was  the  state  of  Naples  in  1340,  three  years 
after  tlie  death  of  Robert*. 

The  Venetians  about  this  epoch  were  besieging  Zara  which 
had  revolted ;  its  citizens  with  tbe  offer  of  their  sovereignty, 
implored  the  aid  of  Louis  who  promptly  accepted  it  and  with  a 
large  army  attempted  to  raise  tbe  siege ;  because  if  possessed  of 
Zara  be  could  have  embarked  for  Puglia  in  delianre  of  Venice ; 
but  he  was  baiBed :  his  provisions  failed,  bis  army  retreated  and 
for  ibat  year  be  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  object ;  yet 
being  closely  allied  with  Poland  and  still  closer  vrith  Louis  of 
Bavaria  who  held  the  Tyrol,  he  determined  to  enter  Italy  by  the 
passes  of  that  country.     This  emperor  driven  to  desperation  by 

*  Gio.  Vjllmi,  Lib.  xii.,  op.  x.,  xxii.,  CuMmto,  laloru  di  Napoli,   toI.  i., 

XXX*.,  lit.,  liii.,  lix.— Oiuinoni  Stor.  Ub.  vi.,  p.  353 ;  and  ml.  ti.,  LiL  vii., 

Civile  di  Napoli,  *oL  i.,  Lib.  iiciiL,  p.  52.— Cnxitn  el  Hittorii  di  Nipoli 

— MuTatori.  Annili. — Siimondi,  Rep.  di   Fn.  Luigi  VdIcbiu,  Ub.  ii,,  cap. 

lUl,  vol.  iv.,  t:^.  ixxvi.— Augelo  di  iv.,  p.  504,  MS. 
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the  implacable  Clement  who  contemptuously  refused  all  his 
adTances  and  humiliations,  joined  his  Himgarian  namesake 
and  engaged  to  invade  Italy  the  following  year  with  a  force 
soflEicient  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Pope,  the  Guelphs,  and 
the  detested  bouse  of  Anjou.  But  Clement  was  neither 
disposed  to  permit  this  inroad  nor  see  Giovanna  a  legiti- 
mate vassal  of  the  church  dethroned,  however  criminal  he 
mi^t  think  her :  he  therefore  raised  new  enemies  against  the 
Bavarian  and  amongst  them  a  competitor  for  the  empire  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Marquis  of  Moravia  son  of  the  now  blind 
but  still  active  John  King  of  Bohemia.  The  election  by 
Clement's  exertions  succeeded,  but  all  Germany  was  disturbed ; 
and  the  new  Emperor  s  father  ha>'ing  fallen  a  few  weeks  after 
at  the  battle  of  Crecv,  Louis  would  soon  liave  overwhelmed 
him  had  he  not  himself  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  iu 
October  1347  ;  then  Charles  IV.  was  acknowledged  both  by 
church  and  empire  *, 

The  misfortmies  of  Florence  gave  Pisa  a  more  commanding 
aspect ;  Volterra  and  Pistoia  Irnd  sought  her  protection,  and 
she  was  in  close  alliance  with  Lucchino  Visconti,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  prince  of  Italy  (and  excepting  Uie  kings  of  England, 
France,  and  Hungary)  of  all  Europe ;  he  maintained  a  stantl- 
ing  army  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  men-at-arms  and  was 
lord  of  seventeen  great  cities  in  Lombardyf.  This  attitude 
did  not  last,  but  for  a  while  gave  an  unreal  importance  to 
the  Pisan  republic  which  besides  bemg  impoverished  by  war, 
was,  on  a  sudden  quarrel  with  Lucchino,  brought  into  new  dif- 
ficulties. Giovanni  Visconti  d'  Oleggio  when  liberated  from 
Florence,  trusting  to  the  power,  and  probably  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Lucchino,  repaired  to  Pisa  and  after  having  vainly 
demanded  compensation  for  his  losses  conspired  with  the  two 


*  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  Ix.,  Ixvii.     f  ^io*  Villani,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  Ixxir. 
— Muntoriy  Annali. 
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Costracani'a  assiatAnce,  to  usurp  that  lordship.  The  plot  being 
detected  one  head  nas  chopped  off,  the  Castracani  fled  from 
Lucca,  and  Giovanni  himself  was  unceremoniously  expelled : 
Lucchino  enraged  at  the  insult  instantly  imprisoned  some 
Piaan  hostages  vhom  he  had  engaged  to  release,  and  with  an 
insolent  message  sent  his  kinsman  back  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  men-at-arms  to  revenge  himself.  Notbing  could  be 
more  pleasing  to  the  Florentines  than  this  quarrel,  who  to 
fftTOur  it,  maliciously  made  over  the  advantageous  post  of 
Pietrasanta  to  Lucchino 's  brotlier-in-law  the  Bishop  of  Luni, 
vbile  Visconti's  anger  was  further  excited  by  seeing  Serazzano, 
Lavenza,  Massa,  and  other  places  still  withheld  from  the  family 
of  Malespini  his  near  kinsmen,  notwithstanding  alt  his  threats 
and  remonstrances  *'. 

Taking  ad>-antage  of  the  Florentine  gift,  Lucchino 's  forces 
assembled  at  Pietrasanta  in  1343  forced  the  Pisan  entrench- 
ments with  great  slaughter  at  Rotaia,  and  after  the  usual 
course  of  devastation  without  any  decisive  event,  entered  the 
unwholesome  Maremma  where  tbey  were  soon  thinned  by 
malaria :  losing  amongst  others,  Arrigo  Castracani  who  with 
his  brother  inherited  all  their  lather's  activi^  and  ambition 
without  his  talents  f. 

Early  in  the  year  1 345  Pisa  concluded  treaties  with  Mastino 
della  Scala,  Peppoli  of  Bologna,  F«rrara,  and  some  of  the  lords 
of  Komagna  against  Lucchino :  Florence  although  invited 
refused  to  join,  and  the  Milanese  army  opened  the  campaign 
hy  a  repetition  of  the  last  year's  inroads  which  continued  until 
May  when  the  Marquis  Malespini  died;  and  as  he  vras  the 
great  cause  and  fomenter  of  this  war  Genoa  now  stepped  in  as 
a  mediator  to  restore  tranquillity :  the  troops  were  recalled 
and  a  treaty  signed,  by  which  Pisa  retained  possession  of 
Lucca,   Lucchino  received  100,000  florins  for  his   expenses 
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and  the  wretcbed  people  suffered  as  usual ;   but  with  this 
ended  for  the  moment  all  Lombard  interference  in 
the  affidrs  of  Tuscany*. 

In  Genoa  the  Doge  Simone  Boccanegra  after  a  reign  of  four 
years  hearing  that  the  Grimaldi,  Doria  and  Spinola  families 
vith  other  nobles  were  coming  in  arms  against  him,  publicly 
renouDGed  his  dignity  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
and  retired  with  all  his  family  to  Pisa.  A  Doge  from  the 
popular  class  was  promptly  elected  who  instantly  repressed  the 
axistocnicy,  and  in  January  1 345  induced  the  citizens  of  Savona 
to  expel  the  whole  of  their  nobility:  this  was  a  signal  for 
Genoa  herself  which  followed  their  example  the  next  day,  with 
wme  opposition  however  from  the  Squarciafichi  and  Salvatichi 
fiunilies,  which  was  soon  overcome,  as  well  as  a  subsequent 
attack  of  the  Doria  faction.  The  Doge,  Giovanni  di  Monterena 
immediately  allied  himself  with  Lucchino  Visconti  who  sup- 
plied five  hundred  men-at-arms  and  in  July  1345  after  some 
partial  success  succeeded  in  reestablishing  peace  between  the 
two  contending  factions  f. 

Both  this  and  the  peace  with  Pisa  were  acceptable  to  Luc- 
chino, who  with  Filippino  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  was  sufficiently 
occupied  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Verona,  Ferrara,  and 
Bologna,  and  contemplating  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  Parma. 
A  truce  had  been  made  by  the  belligerent*^  for  three  years  from 
March  1343,  as  well  as  between  Mastino  della  Scala  and 
Ubertino  da  Carrara  of  Padua,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
Venice,  who  feared  for  her  recent  acquisition  of  Treves :  and 
it  was  during  this  suspension  of  hostilities  that  the  Correggi  of 
Parma  harassed  by  Mastino's  enmity  and  by  many  exiled  fami- 
lies of  that  city,  determined  to  sell  it  to  the  Marquis  Obizzo  of 
Este  for  70,000  florins.  The  bargain  was  concluded  in  Octo- 
ber 1344  with  Mastino's  consent,  who  was  fearful  of  Parma  s 


•  Oio.  Villani,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  xxxviii.     f  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  xil,  cap.  xxx>'ii. 
— Iitorie  PittoleiL 
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fidling'into  the  hands  of  Lucchino  Visconti ;  and  a  safe-conduct 
being  granted  by  Filippino  through  his  states,  Obizzo  lost  no 
time  in  taking  formal  possession.  But  such  an  occasion  was  too 
tempthig  for  the  morality  of  that  day,  and  Filippino  da  Gonzaga 
having  gained  Lucchino  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring  Parma, 
determined  in  concert  with  him  to  break  the  truce,  his  plighted 
word,  and  every  other  tie  that  even  in  those  times  was  held 
sacred  ;  and  with  eight  hundred  Milanese  cavalry  make  the 
Marquis  of  Ferrara  prisoner  on  his  return  through  Reggio. 

The  ambuscade  was  secretly  prepared,  Obizzo's  escort  sud- 
denly attacked  and  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  them  made 
prisoners ;  but  the  marquis  himself,  who  with  the  rest  of  his 
company  was  behind  the  main  body,  escaped  safely  to  Parma 
and  subsequently  reached  Modena  by  a  surer  road.  There  was 
a  general  burst  of  indignation  against  this  treachery  ;  but  Filip- 
pino nowise  abashed  declared  that  he  had  granted  a  safe^con- 
duct  to  go,  but  none  to  return ;  and  moreover  followed  it  up 
with  direct  hostilities,  assisted  by  all  the  power  of  Milan. 

On  Obizzo 's  side  were  Mastino  and  Peppoli,  and  war  raged 
in  all  its  fury  until  the  middle  of  1 340  when  Mastino  made  a 
secret  treaty  with  Lucchino  :  Obizzo  thus  abandoned  and  seeinc 
that  he  never  could  hold  Parma  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies, 
determined  to  make  peace  wiUi  Visconti  and  cede  that  city 
for  about  what  its  acquisition  had  cost  him :  a  reconciliation 
afterwards  took  place  with  Filippino  and  general  peace  was 
restored  to  Lorabanly  in  December  13 16. 

The  acquisition  of  Parma  added  not  a  little  to  Visconti  s 
power ;  he  had  already  become  lord  of  Asti  and  Aleicandria, 
had  acquired  supreme  dominion  over  Lunigiana ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Bobbio,  Tortona,  Alba,  Oherasco,  and  other  places 
as  £Eur  as  the  Alps  were  added  to  his  dominions ;  so  that  he 
began  to  be  dreaded  by  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  and  continual 
wars  were  the  consequence  *.     But  such  wars  would  scarcely 

*  Muntori,  Annali. 
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have  proTed  so  constant  or  mischievous  had  thej  been  confided 
to  native  valour  instead  of  German  mercenaries ;  this  practice 
had  now  become  so  general  that  the  bulk  of  every  Italian 
anny  was  composed  of  them,  and  when  peace  arrived  they  were 
thrown  loose  on  society  until  again  purchased  by  the  next 
person  who  chanced  to  be  in  want  of  their  assistance. 

Luochino  Visconti  by  an  economical  administration  of  his 
resources  was  the  first  to  reduce  these  freebooters  into  the 
form  of  a  standing  army,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
steady  daring  valour  in  their  character  that  at  all  times  gave 
them  a  confident  superiority  over  Italian  soldiers.  It  was  by 
the  dismissal  of  some  veteran  bands  of  German  cavalry  that 
Pisa  rendered  her  army  inefficient  against  Lucchino  who. 
promptly  received  them,  but  whether  free  or  serving,  these 
troops  assumed  a  formidable  aspect:  well  armed,  numerous, 
disciplined,  and  experienced  in  war,  with  their  equipments  and 
formation  complete,  they  felt  their  strength  and  instead  of  dis- 
banding, as  was  usual  when  unemployed,  kept  well  together 
and  were  determined  to  use  it.  They  were  persuaded  to  take 
this  step  by  "  6rtiarnien  "  or  Werner  a  German  adventurer 
who  became  their  leader,  and  being  paid  by  Pisa  at  the  rate  of 
four  florins  a  month  for  each  horseman  were,  with  the  consent 
of  her  Lombard  allies  and  Ordilaffi  lord  of  Forli,  sent  covertly 
against  Bologna  in  revenge  for  the  constant  assistance  which 
she  gave  to  Florence  during  the  late  war  *. 

By  secret  directions  from  the  Duke  of  Athens  in  concert 
with  Pisa  they  first  entered  the  Senese  dominions  robbing  and 
killing  all  before  them  until  they  were  bribed  by  a  heavy  con- 
tribution to  leave  that  territory ;  Perugia  then  felt  their  weight 
and  the  duke  s  enmity,  for  both  these  states  had  refused  to  sur- 
render their  liberties  into  his  hands :  the  country  of  Arezzo 
was  next  ravaged ;  they  afterwards  crossed  into  Romagna  with 

•  lAtorie  Pittoleti.—Gio.  Villani,  Lib,     Este,  di  Gio.  Bat.  Pigna,  Lib.  iv.,  p. 
xi1.,cap.ix. — Sardi,  FliBtorie  Ferrarcsi,     366,  et  seq.     Venice,  157*2. 
Lib.  ▼!.,  p.  111. — Hilt,  de  Principi  di 
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tliv  fund  sword  and  eveiy  scourge  of  war;  lUmini  and  Fano 
wi»n»  blighted  iii  their  course  ;  each  tyrant  employed  them  in 
turn  and  the  master  of  to-day  was  the  victim  of  to-morrow : 
they  called  themselves  the  **  Great  Company  "  and  were  soon 
augmented  by  the  junction  of  almost  every  German  in  Italy 
besides  many  Italian  bands :  their  camp  was  the  theatre  of  every 
villany ;  four  thousand  cavalry ;  a  numerous  infantry ;  boys,  fol- 
lowers, prostitutes  ;  every  form  of  human  brutality :  no  law ; 
no  order :  plunder,  rape,  conflagration,  murder :  all  was  suf- 
fered and  all  applauded  by  tlieir  chief:  glorying  in  his  wicked- 
ness this  miscreant  outdid  even  his  own  mvrmidons  in  bias- 
phemy  by  carrying  in  silver  letters  on  his  breast,  I  am  **  Duke 
Werner,  Lord  of  the  Great  Company;   the  enekt  of 

MERCY,  OF  pity,  AND  OF  GoD." 

Such  was  the  army  that  now  directed  its  march  on  Bologna: 
Peppoli  opposed  it  with  a  strong  force,  but  more  effectually 
witii  money ;  yet  so  great  was  the  oppression  in  that  city  that 
a  body  of  the  citizens  endeavoured  to  admit  the  fiend  in  order 
to  destroy  the  tyrant!  Gold  and  power  prevailed  and  the 
tyrant  triumphed.  Finally  this  hurricane  drove  onward  into 
Lombardy  where  for  some  months  it  ravaged  Reggio,  Modena, 
and  Parma,  and  when  these  countries  were  exhausted  Werner 
proposed  to  revisit  Bologna  but  found  such  a  force  opposed  to 
him  that  he  deemed  it  better  to  treat,  and  Peppoli  with  his 
Lombard  allies  and  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  offered  him  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  repass  tlie  Alps;  they  were  accordingly  paid, 
marched  off  in  successive  detachments  too  small  for  mischief, 
and  returned  by  degrees  into  Germany ;  but  this  nefarious 
company  became  the  mother  of  great  calamities  *. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  no  general 
Jbond  of  union  existed  amongst  the  various  states  of  Italy ;  no 
common  political  or  social  object  fixed  them ;  they  were  com- 

*  Istorie  PistolcBi. — Qlo.  TilkDi,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  ix. — Sismondii  vol.  !▼.,  cap. 
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patriots  in  name,  language,  manners,  and  religion,  but  not  in 
national  feeling :  personal  ambition,  self-aggrandisement,  and 
private  interest  were  the  prime  springs  of  action,  and  were 
set  in  motion  by  the  most  diabolical  passions  of  human  nature : 
each  petty  lordship  and  greater  state  was  a  centre  of  disturbance 
to  its  neighbours,  and  commonly  a  volcano  within  itself :  the 
rulers  throughout,  whether  one  or  many,  were  always  despotic 
and  generally  tyrannical ;  and  where  the  word  of  rulers  is  law 
legitimate  self-Lodulgence  is  sooner  exhausted  than  the  appe^ 
tite  appeased.  Civil  liberty  as  we  have  it,  was  scarcely  under- 
stood, while  political  freedom  mostly  bordered  upon  license, 
and  was  always  the  plaything  of  faction  :  a  better  system  was 
theoretically  imderstood  and  acknowledged  in  Florence ;  the 
wish  too,  partially  existed  ;  good  laws  were  devised,  but  badly 
executed,  and  never  long  withstood  the  assaults  of  public  immo- 
rality. Nevertheless  this  general  agitation  encouraged  mental 
elasticity,  and  human  energies  are  seldom  exerted  for  unmixed 
evil ;  a  bold  spirit  of  political  liberty  pervaded  the  mass,  espe- 
cially in  republican  states;  and  human  thought,  and  speech 
and  industry  were  left  comparatively  free.  It  was  not  the 
liberty  of  our  own  time  and  country,  but  it  suited  the  ideas  of 
that  age;  the  people  were  satisfied  to  be  the  acknowledged 
source  of  power  and  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
government,  without  seeming  to  trouble  themselves  about  its 
despotic  acts,  unless  widely  spread  and  multiplied ;  it  was  their 
own  idol  and  they  worshipped  it. 

Amongst  these  various  elements  of  modem  liberty  these 
germs  of  political  regeneration,  the  most  sagacious  and  perse- 
vering was  perhaps  the  repubUc  of  Florence ;  in  that  common- 
wealth at  least  the  main  stream  of  public  opinion  ran  against 
abuse  while  a  thousand  private  eddies  vitiated  its  waters  or  dis- 
turbed its  action  :  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  those  who  feel 
the  strain  without  sharing  the  movement,  were  ever  jealously 
watching  the  conduct  of  their  superiors  with  as  much  honesty  as 
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wiu  l«ft  unlowhed  by  their  more  decided  exclusion  from  official 
b»ui>l«tiuu8.  At  the  epoch  in  irhich  we  now  resume  our  nar- 
nttivo  they  were  however  in  power ;  they  in  fact  ruled  the  state, 
«nd  an  uutocnuy  so  recently  subdued  was  still  the  great  ob- 
ject of  their  fears  :  hence  aa  early  as  December  of  the  past  year 
no  less  than  seventeen  members  of  the  Bordi,  Rossi,  Fresco- 
baldi,  Donati,  Pazzi,  and  Cavicciuli  families,  were  unjustly 
milod  although  they  had  already  retired  to  thoir  castles  ex- 
pressly to  avoid  giving  either  offence  orsuspicion  to  the  people. 
The  same  spirit  s^n  showed  itself  in  a  league  made  with 
Perugia,  Siena,  and  Are/zo.  to  pull  down  tlie  Tarlsti  and  all 
others  that  might  attempt  to  usurp  the  goTemmont  of  any  free 
stato :  new  lists  were  made  of  exiles  and  public  rebels  whose 
ofBcial  sentences  had  been  burned  in  the  revolution,  and  harsh 
laws  were  again  promulgated  against  the  nobles,  by  which  rela- 
tions became  responsible  for  each  other's  conduct  although 
really  or  nominally  enemies.  Nor  did  this  vindictive  spirit 
stop  here ;  many  nobles  had  retired  to  the  various  courts  of 
Italy ;  Milan  Verona  Ferrara  Bologna  Naples,  all  had  shel- 
tered and  employed  litem ;  but  tliey  were  now  denied  this 
refiige ;  their  intercourse  with  tyrants  was  jealously  regarded, 
and  on  pain  of  being  proclaimed  rebels  they  were  ordered 
to  return  and  reside  with  their  persecutors.  In  this  tomper 
of  the  people  it  was  unlikely  that  the  great  offender  should 
escape,  nor  did  he  deserve  their  Ittvour :  the  Duke  of  Athens 
from  the  moment  of  his  return  to  France  never  ceased  impor- 
tuning Philip  for  redress  against  Florence  and  compensation 
for  liis  pretended  losses  by  no  less  an  act  than  the  seizure  and 
spoliation  of  all  Florentine  merchants  settled  in  tliat  countfy ! 
This  waa  a  tender  point;  for  whatever  prosperity  accrued  to 
Florence  from  her  vast  and  universal  commerce,  she  was  sensi- 
tive as  a  cobweb  and  the  slightest  touch  for  good  or  evil,  at  the 
extremities,  instantly  vibrated  to  the  centre.  Ambassadors  were 
promptly  despatched  to  place  the  duke's  conduct  in  its  true 
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light  before  King  Philip  while  a  reward  of  10,000  florins  was 
publicly  offered  at  Florence  for  his  head :  the  Florentine  mer- 
chants trembled,  but  the  popular  government  was  bold ;  and 
moreover  decreed  that  a  contemptuous  painting  should  be  made 
of  him  and  his  infEunous  minions  on  the  wall  of  the  Podesta*8 
palace  as  a  memorial  both  for  citizens  and  strangers.  This  insult 
redoubled  Walter's  enmity  and  in  the  following  Feb- 

A.D  IStfL 

ruarj  actually  brought  an  embassy  from  Philip  to 
demand  reparation ;  but  the  Florentines  easily  made  their  case 
good  against  him  and  the  ambassadors  were  treated  with  pe- 
culiar honour.  Neither  king  nor  duke  were  however  so  easily 
quieted,  and  letters  of  reprisal  were  at  once  issued  authorising 
the  latter  to  arrest  imprison  and  torture  the  Florentines  at  his 
pleasure,  without  risking  life  or  limb,  as  traitors  to  their  lord 
the  Duke  of  Athens.  The  Florentine  ambassadors  were  not 
heard,  their  offers  of  referring  the  cause  to  any  tribunal  out  of 
France  were  scouted,  and  a  general  flight  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial body  was  the  consequence  *. 

Such  was  the  precarious  state  of  commercial  persons  and 
property  in  those  days  when  the  Italian  mercliants  were  de- 
signated by  the  contemptuous  names  of  "  rfo//,"  "  usurer,'*  and 
eveiy  other  opprobrious  epithet,  because  they  justly  demanded 
high  interest  for  their  money  and  a  great  price  for  their  wares. 

The  Duke  of  Athens  had  reason  to  be  content ;  for  the  pub- 
lic debt  incurred  by  the  purchase  and  war  of  Lucca  in  addition 
to  his  sweeping  robberies,  left  the  community  totally  unable  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  its  creditors :  the  whole  sum  amounting 
to  670,000  florins  was  secured  on  public  credit ;  but  unable  to 
liquidate  so  large  an  amount  a  plan  was  then  adopted  by  go- 
vernment, and  the  first  payment  made  in  October  1345,  which 
has  been  since  followed  with  the  most  injurious  consequences 
by  all  European  nations. 

A  register  was   made  containing  the  names  of  all   public 


*  Gio.  YilUni,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  xzxvi.,  Ivii. 
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creditors  and  to  each  of  these  was  coosigned  a  portion  of  tbe 
public  reTflnue  equal  to  five  per  cent,  per  annam  paid  monthly 
on  the  mono;  due.  The  quantity  of  cash  thus  collected  was 
Tulgarly  called  "  Monte  "  or  "  Heap :  "  it  increased  in  war  and 
diminished  in  peace  ;  could  be  disposed  of  as  other  merchan- 
dise ;  varied  in  its  value  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  or  the  bopee  or  fears  of  the  parties ;  gave  tbe  govermnent 
a  greater  command  of  money,  and  consequently  a  wider  means 
,  of  mischief;  lightened  the  pains  of  taxation  and  imparted 
present  strength  with  tbe  certainty  of  future  weakness  ;  it  was 
in  short  the  first  permanent  funded  debt  of  Florence,  and  pro- 
bably of  any  other  nation  ♦. 

Mastino  della  Scala  however  was  &r  from  content  with  this 
arrangement;  he  was  engaged  in  war;  demanded  100,000 
florins ;  and  becoming  suspicious  of  Florence  put  not  only  the 
bostt^es  but  every  Florentine  merchant  at  Verona  and  Vicenza 
into  prison :  this  was  a  hard  act  and  the  Marquis  of  Este  at 
once  interposed  as  a  mediator ;  Mastino  repaired  in  person  to 
Ferrara,  and  a  compromise  was  finally  made  for  tbe  immediate 
payment  of  00,000  florins  to  liquidate  the  debt.  It  was  not 
easy  to  raise  this,  but  government  accomplished  it  by  promising 
any  national  creditor  who  would  lend  a  sum  equal  to  his  exist- 
ing claims,  full  payment  of  the  double  debt  in  two  years : 
Mastino  was  thus  satisfied,  both  merchants  and  hostages  were 
set  firee,  and  tbe  national  debt  conftned  within  the  bounds  of 
tbe  republic.  Thus  ended  tbe  folly  of  purchasing  the  city  of 
Lucca,  but  not  its  consequences  |. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  defects  of  this  eiclusively 
democratic  government,  it  was  at  least  marked  by  a  bold  and 
vigorous  assertion  of  ita  own  digoi^,  not  amidst  the  pride  of 
power  and  conquest  but  in  distress  and  poverty,  a  boldness  tbat 
excited  both  censure  and  surprise ;  and  this  was  particularly 
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manifested  in  its  treatment  of  the  clergy  and  inquisitor  of 
Florence.  Many  of  the  nobles  and  Popolani  Grassi  belonged 
to  the  sacred  orders  where  they  carried  all  their  wonted  inso- 
lence along  with  them,  and  the  more  confidently  from  a  reliance 
on  certain  ecclesiastical  privileges  which  were  supposed  to  raise 
them  above  any  civil  jurisdiction :  on  the  other  hand  the  inferior 
artisans,  new  to  honours  and  unaccustomed  to  power,  were  not 
disposed  to  use  their  authority  too  meekly  and  far  from  unwil- 
ling to  exert  its  utmost  force  in  cases  even  remotely  affecting 
the  nobles  and  richer  citizens.  The  conduct  of  the  clergy  had 
however  become  so  offensive  as  to  draw  forth  a  decree  which 
amongst  other  provisions  declared,  that  if  a  priest  were  thence- 
forth to  outrage  a  lay  citizen  he  should,  notwithstanding  all 
pontifical  briefs  to  the  contrary,  be  prosecuted  in  the  ordinary 
courts  as  if  he  were  a  simple  layman,  and  be  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  both  in  goods  and  person :  and  if  he  presumed  to 
appeal  either  to  the  pope  or  any  delegated  ecclesiastical  judge, 
his  appeal  should  be  disregarded  and  judgment  given  as  if 
none  were  made,  and  his  nearest  relations  rendered  liable  in 
person  and  property  for  its  instantaneous  withdrawal.  Appeals 
of  any  sort  to  ecclesiastical  judges  whether  from  layman  or 
priest,  were  at  the  same  time  forbidden  in  civil  suits :  this  was 
to  abate  a  custom  then  prevalent  of  embarrassing  the  legal 
judgments  on  private  contracts,  as  well  as  in  those  numerous 
mercantile  causes  with  which  so  many  recent  failures  liad  filled 
the  courts  of  Florence  *. 

The  necessity  and  abstract  justice  of  these  measures  as  well 
as  the  commonwealth's  strict  right  to  uphold  its  judicial  dignity 
are  acknowledged  by  the  honesty  of  Villani  wliile  his  super- 
stitious veneration  for  the  church  denies  the  lawfulness  of 
using  it  to  the  prejudice  of  ecclesiastical  rights :  but  the  bold- 
ness of  such  an  act  at  that  epoch  in  the  face  of  a  rich  and 

*  Gio.  Villani,  Lib.  xii.,  ci^.  xliil. — March,  di  Coppo  Stcfani,  Lib.  Tiii., 
Robiica  16. 
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imperious  pontiff,  may  be  easily  canMiTed  when  both  contem- 
porary and  subsequent  writers  either  openly  blame  it  as  saoii- 
legioiis,  or  handle  it  with  hesitation  and  delicacy  as  if  fearful 
of  Iteing  thought  to  approve  of  such  a  precedent ;  nor  was  so 
enlightened  an  audacity  over  afterwards  renewed  uutU  the 
memorable  reign  of  Peter  Leopold  of  Austria. 

A  serious  quarrel  with  the  pope  and  a  malediction  on  all 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  this  iavasion  of  church  rights 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  the  weakness  of  Bishop  Acci- 
aiuoli  for  making  no  opposition  to  this  law  was  generally  blamed 
by  the  devout,  and  attributed  to  depression  of  spirits  consequent 
upon  the  misfortunes  of  his  family  which  had  suFTered  by  the 
recent  fiiilures.  Villani  sharply  reproaches  him  and  adds,  that 
the  commonwealth  was  ill  governed  by  the  nobles,  and  worse 
by  the  Popolani,  and  at  that  time  alwunded  with  ol)Scure  and 
ignorant  artisans  without  discretion,  who  ruled  it  at  their 
pleasure.  "May  it  please  God,"  he  continues,  "that  their 
administration  turn  out  well,  but  I  doubt  it."  The  honest 
prejudices  of  this  historian,  himself  one  of  the  richer  class  of 
Popolani,  were  probably  startled  at  the  audacity  of  the  new 
rulers  and  shocked  at  their  severity  even  against  Walter  de 
Brienne ;  but  he  tacitly  gives  them  the  preference  over  their 
predecessors,  sometimes  covertly  applauds,  and  is  always  too 
just  to  blame  indiscriminately. 

The  government  soon  after  displayed  equal  determination 
but  accompanied  with  some  barbarity,  in  a  subsequent  quarrel 
with  the  chief  inquisitor  of  Florence. 

Piero  deir  Aquila  a  Franciscan  monk  of  a  haughty  avaricious 
nature  who  held  that  ofBce.  was  appointed  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Spain  to  act  as  bis  agent  for  the  recovery  of  12,000  Horius  due 
by  the  bankrupt  company  of  Acciaiuoli :  and  as  a  better  secu- 
rity for  this  debt  the  inquisitor  caused  Salvestro  Baroncelli,  one 
of  the  partners,  to  be  arrested  by  three  of  the  Podeata's  messen- 
gers and  other  officers,  as  he  came  out  from  the  prior's  palace 
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with  their  permiBsba  and  official  escort.  This  insolent  and 
illega]  act  created  aa  immediate  tumult;  the  palace  guards 
joined  those  of  the  captain,  rescued  the  prisoner  and  arrested 
the  messengers,  who  were  immediatelj  sentenced  to  lose  one 
hand  and  have  ten  years  of  banishment :  evea  the  Fodesta 
after  htimbling  himself  before  the  indignant  Seignoiy  saved  the 
rest  of  his  officers  from  a  similar  fata  only  by  proving  that  io 
their  ignorance  they  had  been  misled  by  the  messeugera. 
Upon  this  Fiero  dell'  Aquila  retired  in  anger  to  Siena  leaving 
an  anathema  on  the  priors  and  captain  of  the  people  unless 
Baroncelli  were  deUvered  up  within  six  days. 

This  violent  conduct  was  appealed  against  by  a  formal  em- 
bassy to  Clement  which  unfolded  the  whole  proceeding  with  a 
complaint  of  the  inquisitor's  anterior  practice  of  receiving 
bribes  for  pardons  on  false  accusations  of  heresy:  by  this  lie 
had  accumulated  7000  florins  in  two  years  when  such  a  thing 
as  a  heretic  scarcely  existed  in  Florence.  But  he  managed. 
they  said,  by  catching  at  every  unguarded  eipresaion  and,  if 
the  offender  were  rich,  twisting  it  into  a  crime  against  religion, 
to  swell  his  official  records,  fill  liis  private  coffers,  and  simul- 
taneously recommend  himself  as  a  zealous  champion  of  ths 
CathoUc  faith. 

Clement  notwithstanding  his  anger  about  the  late  edicts  was 
compelled  in  justice  to  suspend  the  inquisitor  and  annul  his 
acts ;  but  the  Florentines  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  such 
abuse  made  a  decree  after  the  example  of  Ferugia,  Spniii,  un<l 
other  elates,  that  fort)id  any  future  inquisitor  to  meddle  with 
mattorb  beyond  his  office  or  to  impose  a  fine  on  Florentine 
citizens.  If  he  could  convict  them  of  heresy,  they  might  be 
most  religiously  burned,  but  not  fined  for  titeir  opinions  or  be 
any  longer  confined  in  the  inquisitor's  prisons :  these  were  now 
abolished  and  those  of  the  community  made  the  common  recep- 
tacle for  all  offenders.  Besides  this,  public  officers  were  for- 
Indden  to  arrest  any  man  at  the  instance  of  the  inquisitor  or 
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tlie  bishops  of  Florence  and  Fiesole  without  orders  from  govem- 
ment.  The  aimed  atundanta  of  the  first  and  last  were  re- 
stricted to  six,  sod  those  of  the  second  to  double  that  number ; 
for  the  abuse  of  this  pririlege  had  arrived  at  such  a  height  that 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  hAy  citizens  carried  arms  against 
law  imder  the  auspices  of  Piero  dell'  Aquila  and  for  hia  sole 
emolument,  an  example  that  was  either  set  or  followed  by  both 
the  bishops. 

The  news  of  these  innovatioDS  did  not  diminish  Clement's 
discontent  at  the  previous  attacks  on  ecclesiastical  power, 
wherefore  the  Cardinal  of  Spain  chagrined  at  his  own  failure 
found  no  difficulty  in  fomenting  so  much  ill-will  at  the  court  of 
Avignon  that  Florence  was  again  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
commotion  as  required  a  second  embassy  to  assuage. 

These  decided  proceedings  coupled  with  a  pure  democratic 
ascendancy  in  all  the  principal  magistracies,  was  so  grating  to 
the  nobles  and  Popolani  Grassi  that  some  partial  intercourse 
took  place  between  them,  and  this  being  perceived  by  the  ruling 
powers  a  resolution  was  immediately  passed  to  recal  every 
public  grant  made  to  individual  nobles  for  public  services  no 
matter  how  ancient :  a  hard  measure,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  such  rewards  had  been  enjoyed  rendered  it  also  an  unjust 
one.  although  most  of  these  gifts  were,  not  the  proofe  of  a 
whole  nation's  gratitude,  but  that  of  an  ascendant  faction. 

By  this  decree  and  without  allowing  any  opportunity  of 
defence,  tlie  Pazzi  lost  property  which  they  had  eiyoyed  for 
four-and-thirty  years ;  the  della  Tosa  family  were  similarly 
treated;  and  the  Pini  and  others  suffered  in  a  like  manner: 
the  whole  amount,  a  comparative  trifle  and  taken  rather 
through  anger  than  principle,  was  spent  on  the  Ponte  Vec- 
chio,  this  year  terminated,  and  the  Ponte  a  Santa  Trinita, 
which  was  completed  in  1346*. 
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WhOe  goTernment  was  thus  employed  commerce  received  a 
severe  shock ;  the  town  was  already  full  of  bankrupts  and  the 
first  failure  of  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  with  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences has  already  been  mentioned;  but  the  resources  of 
these  potent  houses  appear  to  have  exceeded  their  honesty,  as 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  that  were  ruined  in  their  Ml  they 
now  reappear  as  the  great  financial  agents  of  England  and 
Sicily  trusted  with  enormous  credits,  and  once  more  falling 
into  a  state  of  total  bankruptcy.  Edward  III.  owed  to  the 
Bardi  alone  900,000  florins  besides  600,000  to  the  Peruzzi, 
and  100,000  was  due  to  each  by  the  Sicilian  monarch.  The 
mania  for  speculation  seems  at  this  epoch  to  have  pervaded 
Florence,  for  the  number  of  inferior  houses  and  private  indivi- 
duals that  were  again  ruined  by  these  foreign  loans  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi,  is  spoken  of  as  enormous ; 
and  consequently  the  extent  of  public  injury  in  a  small  com- 
munity so  closely  linked,  and  solely  depending  on  commerce, 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated.  "  0  cursed  and  ravenous  wolf," 
exclaims  Villani  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  sufierer,  "  0  cursed 
and  ravenous  wolf  swoln  with  that  insatiable  greediness  that 
rules  or  blinds  our  distrswted  citizens  who  through  their  thirst 
of  gaining  money  from  the  great,  place  their  own  and  their 
neighbours*  substance  at  their  disposal !  And  by  this  is  our 
republic  so  lost  and  desolate  that  scarcely  any  property  remains 
with  our  people  save  amongst  some  few  artificers  and  money- 
lenders who  by  their  exactions  consume  and  gather  together 
for  themselves  the  scattered  poverty  of  our  subjects  and  citi- 
zens." This  honest  man  had  good  cause  to  rue  the  evils  he 
describes,  for  the  failure  of  the  Buonaccorsi  brought  him  to 
poverty  and  it  is  also  said  to  prison,  along  with  many  other  vic- 
tims ;  even  the  Bardi  now  resigned  everything  to  their  creditors 
and  from  all  their  princely  domains  only  paid  about  thirty  per 
cent,  of  what  they  owed,  while  the  Peruzzi  paid  one-third  less 
on  their  real  property   and  compounded  for  sixteen  shil- 
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lings  in  the  pound  on  (he  recoveiy  of  what  waa  due  b^  the  two 


This  gcnenil  impoverishmsnt  served  ss  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  legislation  on  a  iaTourite  Bubjcct  amongst  the  graTer 
citizens ;  for  in  Florence  female  fiuicy  and  extravagance  were 
coatiuuallj  at  war  with  masculine  prudence  and  gravity ;  bo  that 
smnptuary  lawa  were  repeatedly  enacted  and  form  a  prominent 
chapter  in  the  "Flortntiiu  StatuUi."  Especial  ofBcers  were 
appointed  to  execute  them  while  female  ingenuity  Btdll  baffled 
legislation :  the  priors  however  showed  a  fair  example  by  com- 
mencing with  their  own  table  and  then  proceeded  to  more 
useful  reforms, 

lu  order  to  remedy  the  many  legal  abuses  and  excessive  delay  in 
litigated  questions  of  real  property,  by  which  then  as 
now  the  poorest  was  commonly  ruined,  the  priors  were  in- 
vested with  authority  to  form  a  board  of  two  citizens  from  each 
quarter  who  were  to  register  all  real  property  in  the  Florentine 
dominions  as  well  as  every  subsequent  alienation  of  it.  and  thus 
establish  a  secure  title  without  the  necessity  of  further  proof; 
a  vast  benefit  everywhere,  but  especially  in  that  time  and 
country  where  the  lawless  great  with  utter  contempt  for  public 
opinion  despoiled  the  poor  by  advancing  bold  tufounded  claims 
based  only  on  riches  and  the  law's  delay.  Nor  were  the  cri- 
minal courts  unheeded ;  for  a  feeling  was  abroad  that  many 
innocent  people  at  various  times  had  been  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted by  unjust  judges,  wherefore  a  law  was  about  this  time 
passed  to  forbid  the  Podesta's  twelve  foreign  assessors  from 
being  chosen  in  any  place  within  thirty  miles  of  his  ordinary 
residence,  and  while  in  Florence  to  separate  them  entirely 
from  him  and  the  citizens,  except  when  employed  on  official 
business.  Other  restrictions  were  added,  all  theoretically  laud- 
able, but  useless  when  unsupported  by  just  and  moral  feeling 
in  the  people  or   honest  principles  on  the   bench  :    in  tlie 

■  Gin.  Villini,  lib.  lii.,  ap.  It. 
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same  epirit  a  oew  magistracy  called  the  "  Fourteen  Defmdtrt 
of  liberty  "  ires  created  to  enforce  these  and  all  other  public 
ordinances.  Oiovanni  da  Cerreto  who  became  gonfalonier  in 
May  ma  not  bowever  quite  satisfied  with  the  provisioQB  that 
hie  predecaasora  had  made  for  preaerving  the  dignity  and 
anthori^  of  goremment ;  he  therefore  issued  a  decree  that 
stamped  with  the  crime  of  rebellion  any  assistance  afforded  to 
persoBB  who  presumed  to  appeal  from  the  national  tribunals  or 
endeaTonred  to  procure  the  interference  of  foreign  courts  with 
the  judgments  awarded  in  those  of  Florence,  particularly  when 
in  favour  of  government*.  This  laudable  jealousy  of  eccle- 
siastical meddling  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  fear  of  imperial 
a^reasions  and  Ghilieline  influence,  both  of  which  still  con- 
tinued so  strong  that  the  election  of  Charles  IV.  although  the 
chosen  candidate  of  Clement  and  contemptuously  called  the 
"  priests'  emperor,"  aroused  an  ancient  spirit  along  with  a  new 
and  formidable  party  in  the  political  fiictions  of  Florence  : 
Henry  of  Lusembuig  and  their  beleaguered  city  were  not  jet 
forgotten ;  John  of  Bohemia's  enmity  was  comparatively  recent, 
and  his  son  was  naturally  mistrusted  on  the  imperial  throne. 
A  league  with  Siena  for  ten  years  to  support  Pope  Clement 
and  the  church  was  the  first  B3rmptom  of  public  suspicion ;  but 
the  captains  of  the  "  Party  Owlph  "  now  began  to  interfere 
with  the  gavemment  and  as  conservators  of  that  interest  pro- 
cured a  law  to  exclude  from  public  office  all  district  citiyens 
unless  three  generations  of  their  family,  including  themselves. 
had  been  bom  in  Florence  or  the  Contado.  This  law  was  con- 
sidered the  more  necessary  because  many  of  the  inferior  arti- 
liceiB  from  the  neighbouring  towns  were  amongst  the  Consuls 
of  Arte  and  under  that  title  found  a  place  in  the  Bcnitiny- 
list;  they  raised  the  influence  of  the  lower  orders  ;  were  chostn 
priora,  colleagues,  gon&louiers,  and  exercised  all  these  ofHoes 
with  such  presumption  as  to  disgust  the  old  and  genuine  citizens. 

*  S.  Amminto,  Lib.  x.,  p.  497. 
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This  was  Ml  iosidioos  attack  on  the  real  deiiMtccBcy,  but  the 
osUnsible  motive  was  an  apprehension  of  fostering  and  aug- 
menting Ghibeline  sendments  in  the  odmiiiistralive  conncils  b; 
the  introduction  of  these  strangers,  whose  opinions  irere  either 
known  or  suspected,  at  a  moment  too  when  new  fears  hod  arisen 
from  the  emperor's  intention  of  visiting  Italy ',  and  especioUj  as 
amongst  them  were  Flemings,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners 
who  in  asserting  a  Florentine  birth  and  Guelphic  prindples 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  of  their  progenitors*. 

This  incipient  interference  of  the  part;  Guelph  in  state  poh- 
tics  was  the  commencement  of  important  changes,  particularlj 
the  elevation  of  that  magistracy  to  a  pernicious  height  with 
the  despotic  exercise  of  unconstitutional  powers  that  biot^bt 
death  and  exile  on  man;  a  citizen  and  ultimate  destmclion 
to  liberty.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  eSbrts  the 
'■  Party  "  soon  after  attempted  another  reform  of  the  scrutiny- 
lists  where,  as  they  declared,  the  names  of  many  Ghibelines 
had  been  introduced  amongst  the  consuls  of  the  twen^-one 
arts ;  but  the  latter  were  still  so  powerful  that  a  sedition  was 
apprehended  if  this  inquisition  were  pushed  too  hastily  forward. 
To  satisfy  the  Party  Guelph  however  a  decree  issued 
which  annulled  the  official  eligibih^  of  any  Ghibeline 
whose  father  or  liimself,  from  the  year  1300  to  the  date  of  the 
law,  had  been  declared  a  rebel,  who  had  lived  in  a  rebeUious 
town,  or  had  joined  in  open  war  agunst  the  commonwealth. 
The  penalty  was  1000  florins  both  to  electors  and  elected,  with 
tlie  forfeiture  of  the  latter's  head  if  not  paid  within  a  given 
time :  and  nobody,  unless  known  to  be  a  true  Guelph  and 
friend  of  the  church,  although  not  a  rebel  or  enemy  of  Florence, 
could  enjoy  any  public  office  whatever  under  a  penalty  of  500 
florins  besides  1000  to  be  levied  on  the  seignory  before  whom 
he  should  be  accused  if  they  did  not  condemn  him  after  hie 

*  nio.  Viltsai,  Lib.  xii,  ap.  lixii. — Mar.  di  Coppo  Stcbni,  Lib.  viu.,  Rub. 
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ineligibility  had  been  proved.  To  accomplish  this,  six  respect' 
able  Tritnesses  were  necessaiy,  all  previously  known  and 
approved  by  the  consuls  of  the  trade  to  which  the  accused 
belonged  if  an  artisan ;  and  if  not ;  by  the  priors  and  their 
twelve  good  counsellors. 

This  incipient  inquiry  into  the  political  principles  of  public 
men  led  to  important  consequences,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter ; 
but  its  immediate  effects  were  the  condemnation  of  several 
artisans  and  the  refusal  of  office  by  many  others  through  fear 
of  similar  treatment :  their  places  were  of  coiurse  filled  up  by 
staunch  Guelphs  and  men  of  higher  rank ;  and  every  low  weed 
thus  removed  left  the  ground  more  open  for  taller  plants ; 
bat  now  the  noxious  shadow  of  the  party  Guelph  began 
to  spread  unwholesomely  over  the  commonwealth,  lliis 
baneful  influence  was  further  strengthened  in  the  following 
July  when  six  priors,  with  an  intention  of  indirectly  paralj'sing 
the  new  law,  endeavoured  to  enact  that  no  witnesses  whatever 
should  be  valid  against  a  Ghibeline  unless  previously  approved 
of  by  the  priors,  and  their  colleagues:  the  attempt  created 
much  disturbance,  the  party  Guelph  authoritatively  opposed  it, 
and  the  law  of  January  was  confirmed  with  more  severe 
penalties  than  before  *. 

But  these  apprehensions  of  Charles  and  the  Ghibelines  were 
not  confined  to  Florence,  wherefore  a  Guelphic  league  was  in 
the  same  spirit  concluded  with  Siena,  Perugia,  Arezzo,  and 
other  places ;  amongst  them  San  Miniato,  which  driven  to 
desperation  by  aristocratic  tyranny  surrendered  herself  and  her 
liberties  for  five  years  to  the  Florentines.  Known  Ghibelines  ♦ 
were  further  persecuted  by  a  prohibition  to  use  armorial  bear- 
ings ;  and  to  show  public  hatred  in  a  more  significant  manner 
towards  the  Duke  of  Athens,  all  those  priors  appointed  by  him 
were  coupled  with  the  former  in  this  insulting  and  contemptuous 
decree ;  and  where  they  had  already  assumed  arms  and  placed 

*  Gio.  Yillani,  Lib.  xii.,  cap.  bucix.,  xcii. 
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them  on,  or  in  their  bouses ;  as  was  customary  ait«r  tLo  honoura 
of  the  priorship ;  they  were  compelled  to  remove  the  escutcheon 
in  disgrace  under  penalty  of  1000  florins.  Public  officers  of 
all  descriptions  except  those  in  charge  of  prisons  were  also 
forbidden  by  this  seignory  to  carry  offensive  arms,  and  everj- 
possible  precaution  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  those 
private  aflraj-s  and  sudden  acts  of  bloodshed  which  the  manners 
of  the  age  so  much  permitted  <md  encouraged  ;  these  were  the 
chief  proceedings  of  a  low  and  real  democracy  *. 

About  this  period  conBiderable  interest  was  excited  in  Flo- 
rence by  the  appearance  of  an  embassy  from  the  celebrated 
Nicola  di  Riemd  tribune  of  the  Romiui  people  whose  bold 
lapid  and  somewhat  theatrical  career  had  become  tlie  wonder 
and  admiration  of  Europe.  The  long  protracted  absence  of 
pontitical  government  had  made  Home  a  scene  of  anarchy :  no 
law,  no  justice,  no  civil  protection ;  every  man  acted  for  him- 
self alone,  without  reference  to  the  safety  or  the  rights  of 
others :  the  two  senators  Orsini,  and  Coloniia,  each  with  hia 
own  faction,  were  boreditaiy  and  deadly  enemies :  the  public 
revenue  was  plundered,  tlie  pope  defrauded,  the  streets 
infested  with  assassins,  the  roads  with  robbers,  and  pilgrims  no 
longer  visited  the  sacred  shrines,  for  none  were  safe  from 
violence  :  the  ancient  temples  ever}-where  rose  into  fortresses 
and  Dotliiug  but  war  and  slaughter  were  seen  in  the  Eternal 
City.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  appeared  a  certain  Nicola 
or  Cola  son  of  one  Lorenzo  or  Rienzo  a  petty  innkeeper,  and 
Madalena  a  washerwoman  of  Home.  Cola  di  Rienzo'a  own 
exertions  had  already  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  notary ;  liis 
naturally  refined  intellect  was  cultivated  until  he  became  a 
perfect  scholar ;  he  excelled  in  all  literary  ac^juirements  and 
was  gifted  with  powers  of  elocution  far  beyond  tlie  common 
standard  :  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  ancient  Rome  he  existed 
only  in  her  authors,  revelled  amidst  her  antiquities,  deciphered 

*  Gio.  TilluJ,  Ub.  lii.,  cap.  xciL 
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her  mouldering  inscriptions,  and  lamented  her  &llen  state ;  but 
while  still  musing  oyer  her  misfortunes  heroically  resolyed  to 
aooompliah  her  deliverance.  His  extraordinary  abilities,  dis- 
played in  an  embassy  to  Avignon  where  Petrarch  is  said  to  have 
been  joined  with  him,  so  struck  Pope  Clement  VI.  that  he  im- 
mediately made  him  notary  to  the  apostolical  chamber  at  Rome 
although  deaf  to  the  eloquence  that  would  fedn  have  persuaded 
him  to  return  there.  In  this  distinguished  post  Cola  gained 
universal  respect  by  his  integrity,  and  soon  began  to  declaim 
openly  against  the  oppressors  of  his  country :  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  capitol  he  fearlessly  reproached  the  leading  fetctions 
with  their  cqmes  but  gained  nothing  except  a  blow  from  An- 
dieozzo  Colonna,  and  an  indecent  insult  from  an  underling. 
His  next  feat  was  the  exhibition  of  an  {illegorical  picture  on  the 
walls  of  the  capitol  which  told  the  melancholy  story  of  Rome 
and  the  Mje  of  more  ancient  nations  under  the  withering 
effects  of  injustice,  and  when  the  people's  attention  was  unce 
excited,  he  suddenly  poured  forth  one  of  those  powerful  strains 
of  eloquence  in  which  he  so  much  excelled,  and  with  all  the 
spirit  of  the  Gracchi  denounced  the  nobles  and  their  disgrace- 
ful tyranny,  even  with  more  reason  than  those  worthy  and 
renowned  citizens.  On  another  occasion  he  produced  a 
decree  of  the  ancient  senate  which  he  had  recently  discovered, 
and  showed  it  to  the  people  as  an  act  of  that  body  in- 
vesting Vespasian  with  the  authority  of  emperor:  after  this 
he  again  harangued  them  on  the  antique  majesty  of  the  Roman 
people  who  made  emperors  their  vicars  by  clothing  them  with 
their  own  rights  and  power.  **  These  princes,"  said  he,  "  only 
"  existed  by  the  will  of  your  ancestors ;  and  you,  you  have 
"  allowed  the  two  eyes  of  Rome  to  be  torn  away ;  you  have 
"allowed  both  pope  and  emperor  to  abandon  your  walls 
•*  and  be  no  longer  dependent  on  your  will."  The  conse- 
quence of  this,  as  he  told  them,  was  banished  peace,  ex- 
hausted strength,  discord,  the  blood  of  munbers  shed  in  private 
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war ;  and  that  citr,  once  the  queen  of  nations,  redaced  so  low 
as  to  be  their  scorn  and  mockerr.  *'  Romans/'  he  continued, 
**you  have  no  peace:  voor  lands  lie  untilled:  the  jubilee 
*'  approaches ;  vou  have  no  provisions :  and  if  those  who  come 
**  as  pilgrims  to  Rome  should  find  you  unprovided  they  will 
'*  cany  the  very  stones  away  in  the  fury  of  their  hunger,  and 
''even  the  stones  will  not  suffice  for  such  a  multitude.'* 
The  people  applauded  and  the  nobles  mocked  him :  like  the  first 
Brutus  thev  even  invited  him  for  amusement  to  their  revels 
and  made  him  harangue  them  like  a  mountebank  while  they 
ridienled  his  eloquent  truths  and  fearless  denunciations.  Alle- 
gorical paintings  were  from  time  to  time  posted  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  with  corresponding  labels,  such  as  *'  The  hour  of 
juttice  approaches,  urait  thou  for  her"  and,  "  Within  a  brief 
space  the  Romans  will  renJtsume  their  ancient  and  good  state/* 

But  Rienzo  was  still  ridiculed  and  his  proceedings  considered 
88  the  mere  visions  of  learned  vanity :  it  was  not  with  pictures 
and  sententious  mottos,  they  said,  that  Rome  could  now  be 
regenerated,  something  more  was  reijuisite :  Cola  was  also  of 
this  opinion,  and  seeing  that  the  public  mind,  whether  in 
gravity  or  mockery,  was  now  alive  to  the  subject,  immediately 
resolved  on  more  vigorous  action.  Secretly  assembling  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  most  determined  spirits  from  every 
class  except  the  very  highest  nobility,  he  addressed  them  on 
the  Aventine  Hill  and  conjured  them  to  assist  him  in  the 
deliverance  of  their  common  country :  he  unfolded  his  plans ; 
assured  them  of  the  pope's  acquiescence;  developed  tlie  re- 
sources of  Rome  and  the  wholesome  vigour  of  an  honest  popu- 
lar government ;  and  then  administering  an  oath  to  each  he 
dismissed  the  assembly. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  1347  taking  advantage  of  the 
potent  Stefauo  Colonna's  tein()orary  absence  ^ith  most  of  his 
forces,  Cola  proceeded  in  solemn  but  unarmed  procession  to 
the  capitol  where  he  laid  his  whole  enterprise  open  before  the 
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assembled  people:  shouts  of  enthusiastic  approbation  rolled 
through  the  crowd  and  Eienzo  was  instantly  invested  with 
sovereign  authority.  Old  Stefimo  Colonna  soon  returned 
and  haughtily  refused  to  quit  Rome  again  at  the  command  of 
the  dictator  whose  orders  he  treated  with  contempt :  on  hear- 
ing this  Rienzo  suddenly  assembled  the  armed  citizens,  and 
by  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  stronghold  of  Stefano  mastered  all 
his  forces  and  compelled  him  to  fly  from  the  city  with  only  a 
single  domestic:  the  other  barons  succuml)ed,  the  town  was 
guarded,  fortified,  and  soon  cleared  of  those  ferocious  bands  of 
miscreants  that  had  so  long  infested  it  under  aristocratic 
licence  and  protection:  a  parliament  then  assembled  which 
sanctioned  every  act,  and  bestowed  on  Eienzo  the  high-sounding 

titles  of  TRIBUNE  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  and  LIBERATOR  OF  ROME. 

Thus  was  Roman  liberty  for  a  moment  restored  by  a  single 
member  of  her  humblest  class  of  citizens :  such  is  the  power 
of  eloquence,  when  tyranny  prepares  its  way  and  honesty  dic- 
tates its  periods !  The  Muse  of  Poetry  too,  has  thrown  her 
wreath  over  the  brows  of  that  **Spirto  gentiV*  that  dared, 
though  but  for  a  season,  to  drive  oppression  from  those  ancient 
walls,  which  the  world  still  feared,  and  loved,  and  trembled  at*. 

An  oath  of  obedience  to  the  tribune  was  administered,  and 
generally  taken,  even  by  some  of  the  Orsini,  Colonnesi,  Savelli, 
and  several  others  of  the  proudest  barons  who  now  bowed  to 
his  authority :  the  roads  were  m«ule  safe ;  the  markets  soon 
filled ;  the  poor  received  protection,  severe  and  instantaneous 
justice  was  distributed ;  no  murders,  no  violations,  no  outrages 
now  remained  unpunished  and  all  became  so  tranquil,  safe,  and 
orderly  that  a  purse  of  gold  might  have  been  openly  and  se- 
curely carried  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  With  all  this 
excellence  there  was  yet  a  certain  vanity  about  Rienzo  that 

«  Sec  Petrarca'a  Canzone  generally  **Spirtog€ntii^che  quelle  memhrareg- 
though  perhaps  erroneously  supposed  flri."  ^^JJantiche  mwa,  ch*  ancor 
to  be  addressed  to  Cola,   beginning    teme,edama,£trtmaH  mondoy"  &c. 
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argued  weakness  and  iiiBt&bility :  he  assumed  the  pompous 
titles  of  "  Nieola  the  Severe  and  Clement ; "  "  Liberator  of 
Rome;"  "  The  ZtfdouM  for  the  good  of  luiiy"  "ThtLovero/ 
the  World,"  and  "The  Augml  Tribune:"  but  upright  magis- 
trates were  created,  many  chiefe  of  factions  who  disturbed  the 
country  were  eiecuted,  the  noxious  and  nonjuring  great  were 
banished,  aud  a  gleam  of  tranquillit;  burst  over  the  long- 
ben^ht«d  city. 

To  saTe  Borne  was  not  suffident ;  Cola  aspired  to  be  tlie 
liberator  of  all  Italy  and  to  restore  the  Roman  commonwealth 
to  ilA  ancient  national  plenitude  :  he  therefore  wrote  pompous 
epistles  to  the  Italian  states  and  princes  and  so  imposing  had 
been  his  success  that  they  were  everywhere  received  with 
reverence.  From  Florence  in  particular,  which  he  flatteringly 
stfled  the  daughter  of  ancient  Rome,  he  demanded  and  in- 
stantly received  military  aid,  and  his  ambassadors  were  most 
honourably  entertained  uotwithstanding,  as  we  are  told  by 
Villani,  that  wise  and  discreet  persons  pronouuced  the  tii- 
bune's  enterprise  to  be  a  fantastic  proceeding  that  would  never 
last 

Rienzo's  vanity  augmented  daily,  until  at  last  causing  himself 
to  be  dubbed  a  knight,  he  with  vast  ostentation  and  expense 
finished  by  l>athing  in  the  great  porphyry  aarcophagus  where 
the  emperor  Conatantine  was  supposed  to  have  received  his 
baptism  ;  he  also  affected  to  write  with  a  pen  of  fine  silver,  de- 
claring that  his  office  was  too  noble  for  its  holder  to  use  a 
common  quill.  Lonis  of  BavaiiB,  Charles  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  imperial  electors,  were  theatrically  sununoued  to  appear 
before  the  m^esty  of  Rome  and  show  their  reasons  for  pretend- 
ing to  dispose  of  the  empire :  and  even  Clement  VI.  and  the 
whole  sacred  college  were  aa  is  said  also  cited  to  return  ;  but 
here  the  apostolic  vicar,  hitherto  his  steady  supporter,  pro- 
tested Bgtunst  any  such  interference  with  pontitical  power, 
while  Rienzo  careless  of  consequences  declared  that  all  he  did 
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dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  even  styled  himself  a  can- 
didate for  that  inexplicable  mystery. 

The  poweiful  Coloimesi,  the  Savelli,  and  Orsini  could  ill 
brook  this  upstart's  sovereignty,  and  therefore  secretly  banding 
together  attempted  to  enter  Rome  with  a  strong  force ;  but 
Rienzo  assembled  the  citizens  and  completely  routed  them, 
killing  a  StefiEuio,  a  Giovanni,  and  a  Pietro  Colonna  besides 
many  other  nobles  and  their  followers.  The  tribune  s  head 
was  not  strong  enough  to  support  all  this  ;  he  multiplied  cere- 
monies, indulged  in  vain  pomps,  walked  in  fanciful  processions, 
was  clothed  in  gorgeous  attire,  carried  globes  and  crowns  ;  and 
in  short  acted  all  the  romance,  and  exhibited  all  the  scenery 
of  antiquity  in  a  manner  quite  unworthy  of  his  original  charac- 
ter and  the  gravity  of  his  ofiQce.  He  in  fact  loved  these  pomps 
more  than  the  people  did  whom  he  thought  to  dazzle  ;  and  in- 
stead of  standing  alone,  and  simple,  and  severe,  to  tell  his  own 
stoiy,  like  one  of  the  columns  of  his  native  city,  he  was  soon  lost 
in  the  empty  splendours  of  modem  royalty. 

Exhausting  the  national  treasure  ;  served  by  the  great 
alone ;  his  wife  and  kinsmen  similarly  honoured ;  allying 
himself  by  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  unpopular  nobility ; 
and  afterwards  making  his  son,  in  allusion  to  his  success, 
assume  the  title  of  "  Messer  Lorenzo  della  Vittoria;  "  the  once 
honoured  tribune  began  to  decline  in  public  estimation.  He  had 
contrived  to  get  old  Stefeiio  Colonna  and  the  principal  Roman 
Imrons  within  his  power  but  treated  them  honourably  ;  once  at 
a  dinner  given  to  them,  that  ancient  cliief,  while  discussing  the 
question  of  whether  it  were  better  for  a  state  that  its  rulers 
should  be  prodigal  or  avaricious,  took  hold  of  Rienzo 's  richly- 
embroidered  mantle  and  said ;  **  For  thee  Tribune,  it  would  he 
**  better  methinks  to  wear  more  humble  attire  and  not  to  dress 
"  thyself  in  these  pompous  ornaments''  Cola  stung  by  the  sar- 
casm instantly  quitted  the  table  and  ordered  all  the  assembled 
nobles  to  be  arrested  on  pretence,  true  or  false,  of  a  conspiracy 
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to  assassinate  bim,  and  public  preparations  nere  next  day  made 
for  their  decapitation ;  but  whedier  Cola  really  intended  to 
execute  them  or  only  to  strike  terror  by  tbe  performance  of  a 
solenm  farc«  seems  now  uncertain.  That  his  chaise  of  conspi- 
racy VBS  juat,  is  asserted  by  several  writers,  and  it  is  also  said 
that  Rienzo  had  positively  determined  to  put  all  the  barons  to 
death  at  one  blow,  btit  becoming  aware  of  the  great  public  ex- 
citement and  compassion  that  would  arise  at  the  sight  of  so 
many  illastrious  victims  he  was  alarmed  for  himaelf  and  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  necessity  foi^ve  them  all :  they  were  pardoned 
on  the  scaffold,  and  after  riding  with  the  tribune  through  Borne 
and  being  presented  with  rich  apparel  were  appointed  to 
various  stateoffices,  in  order  to  eflaceeveiy  suspicion  and  verify 
the  pardon  *. 

This  apparently  capricious  display  of  authority  was  univer- 
sally blamed  :  "  a  flame,"  it  was  said,  "  Itad  been  lighted  that 
would  not  be  easily  extinguished,"  and  the  consequences  soon 
became  manifest :  if  these  gentlemen  had  been  really  guilty 
they  now  had  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  more  confidently  to 
their  work ;  if  not,  false  mercy  after  real  injustice  was  only 
mockeiy.  They  indignantly  retired  from  Rome,  revolted  from 
the  tribune  8  authority ;  roused  up  their  vassals ;  occupied 
Nepi,  and  Palestrina;  and  plundered  all  the  country  up  to  the 
gates  of  Rome. 

On  this  occasion  Rienzo  showed  no  resolution,  no  militaiy 
talent,  none  of  the  ancient  working  spirit;  after  much  delay 
he  marched  against  the  seditious  nobles  but  accomplished 
nothing ;  Colonna  bearded  him  under  the  veiy  walls ;  a  gate 
was  opened  and  some  irregular  skirmishing  ensued;  young 
Colonna  boldly  entered  alone,  was  attacked  and  killed,  old 
Stefano  endeavoured  to  rescue  him  but  also  fell,  and  the 
tribune  ostentatiously  boasted  of  victory.     There  was  yet  mor« 
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danger  within,  where  a  certain  Neapolitan  Count  Minorbino 
oocapied  a  house  of  the  Golonna;  he  was  an  exile  and  had 
sooght  shelter  in  Rome  where  his  disorderly  conduct  drew 
down  the  anger  of  Cola ;  being  ordered  to  retire  he  refused, 
and  having  barricaded  his  position  was  attacked  by  a  detachr 
ment  of  caYalry.  The  bells  sounded,  but  the  people  were  care- 
less, languid,  indifferent ;  Minorbino  was  countenanced  by  the 
pope*s  legate ;  the  favour  of  Cola  had  declined,  and  his  orders 
and  eloquence  were  now  alike  unheeded.  At  length  being  con- 
vinced that  aU  his  moral  influence  had  passed  away  and  his 
power  evaporated.  Cola  di  Rienzo  after  seven  months*  reign 
reeigned  his  ensigns  of  office  on  the  seventeenth  of  December 
1347  and  retired  to  the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo  ;  the  city  gates 
were  opened,  the  exiled  barons  returned,  and  Rome  soon 
relapsed  into  a  worse  state  of  anarchy  than  before  *. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  heavy  cliain  of  misfortune 
had  been  falling,  link  after  link,  on  the  devoted  city  of  Flo- 
rence :  wars,  sickness,  poverty,  famines,  floods,  fires,  and  san- 
guinary revolutions,  liad  successively  tried  the  spirit  of  her 
sons ;  yet  so  great  was  its  elasticity  that  they  still  rose  supe- 
rior, and  still  held  on  their  wonted  course  of  national  enter- 
prise. It  was  hoped  that  misfortune  had  at  length  exhausted 
her  quiver,  when  they  were  again  stricken  in  common  with  all 
the  world  by  her  most  deadly  shaft,  the  great  and  desolating 
plague  of  1348. 

This  dreadful  visitation,  which  began  in  the  far  east  and 
rolled  dismally  over  the  western  world,  pressed  with  unwonted 
weight  upon  Florence  where  the  people  were  predisposed 
for  disease   by  a  succession  of   events   that   both 

A.D.  1348. 

morally  and  physically  had  affected  the  whole  commu- 
nity.    As  far  back  as  the  year  1345  unusual  and  constant  rains 

•  Vita  di  Cola  di  Rienzo. — Oio.  Vil-  iv.,  cap.  xxxvii.  —  Pctrarca's  Letter 
lanifLib.  xii.,cap.xc — cv. — Muratori,  to  Cola.  Vide  De  Sode,  vol.  ii.^  Lib. 
Annali,   An.   1347. — Sismondi,  toI.      iii.,p.  336. 
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accompanied  and  followed  by  earthqu&kee  continued  from  the 
emd  of  July  to  the  beginnii^  of  November ;  the  harvests  were 
nearly  ruined ;  but  fen  grapes  appeared ;  tallage  wis  inter- 
rupted, and  the  little  wine  that  could  be  mode  had  proved  un- 
wholesome. 

The  Amo  again  swamped  half  Florence ;  streame,  swelled 
into  torrents,  rolled  over  banks  and  bridges  and  ravaged  every 
district :  Kifredi  and  Borgbetto  were  ruined  by  the  TerzoUa ; 
the  Mi^one  and  Bim^gio  did  equal  mischief,  and  an  over- 
whelming flood  was  hourly  expected  in  the  capital  *. 

The  next  year's  harvest  failed,  and  the  rain  still  potired 
down  through  April,  May,  and  June  1316.  with  storms  and 
tempests,  and  a  partial  destruction  of  the  smaller  seeds :  mis- 
fortune seemed  busUy  brooding,  but  not  for  Florence  alone ; 
France  aud  the  rest  of  Italy  were  struck  with  equal  apprehen- 
sions; com  aud  wine  again  failed;  the  poultry  perished  for 
lack  of  food:  cattle  of  every  kind  were  fearfully  dimisishett; 
'  the  price  of  oil  became  enormous,  and  friiit  was  almost  en- 
tirely cxtiuct:  land  produced  at  the  utmost  a  quarter,  and 
in  some  places  only  a  8i:ith  of  the  customaty  crops,  and  even 
that  was  miwholesome :  want  came  like  an  armed  man ;  the 
])ea3ant3  abandoned  their  farms  and  robbed  from  each  other 
throi^h  sheer  necessity ;  or  else  begged  their  bread  is  Flo- 
rence where  the  concourse  of  starving  wretches  was  over- 
whelming. 

No  land  could  be  tilled  unless  tlie  owner  provided  sustenance 
in  kind  for  his  labourers  besides  ^e  necessary'  seed,  end  this 
was  almost  impossible  even  at  an  enormous  cost ;  in  former 
scarcities  com  was  extravagantly  dear  but  still  to  be  had  ;  now 
there  was  scarcely  any  even  for  the  highest  offers  until  the 
government  with  infinite  exertion  and  by  mere  dint  of  money, 
imported  it  from  the  Maremma  Eomagna  Sicily  Sardinia 
Calabria  Barbury  Tunis,  and  the  Archipelago.  But  even  the 
•  Gio.  Villui,  Lib.  xii.,  ctf.  1. 
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receipt  of  this  was  difficult;  for  Pisa  equally  distressed,  detained 
all  that  entered  Porto  Pisano  until  her  own  market  was  sup- 
plied. Thirty  thousand  florins  were  nominally  thus  spent,  one 
third  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
cofifers  of  dishonest  and  heartless  peculators.  Ten  great  ovens 
were  erected  hy  the  government  and  strongly  harricaded  where 
by  day  and  night  men  and  women  were  constantly  employed 
in  making  bread:  this  was  distributed  every  morning  at 
die  sound  of  the  great  bell,  to  churches,  convents,  country 
parishes,  and  hungry  creatures ;  but  with  exceeding  difficulty, 
from  the  fierce  pressure  of  starving  multitudes.  In  April  1347 
it  was  found  by  the  bread-tickets  received  that  no  less  than 
ninety-four  thousand  people  were  daily  furnished  with  two 
loaves  each  from  these  ovens.  In  this  were  not  counted  the 
citizens  and  their  households  who  were  already  supplied  and 
did  not  share  in  the  public  distribution,  but  bought  better  bread 
at  more  than  double  price  from  the  numerousprivate  ovens.  It 
was  exclusive  also  of  religious  mendicants  and  other  systema- 
tic beggars  who  in  infinite  numbers  crowded  into  Florence 
from  the  adjacent  towns  and  districts,  and  were  in  continual 
altercation  with  the  citizens.  Yet  none  were  refused  whether 
stranger  or  subject,  and  all  classes  joined  hand  and  heart  in 
relieving  the  general  misery.  The  increase  of  grain  from  the 
wheat  harvest  of  1347  reduced  the  price,  towards  the  end 
of  June,  which  however  soon  mounted  up  again  from  the 
eagerness  of  bakers  to  purchase,  in  order  to  uphold  the  market 
by  refusing  to  make  more  than  a  certain  quantity.  This 
plunged  the  city  into  confusion ;  tumults  began,  which  the 
priors  calmed  by  hanging  the  baker  who  commenced  this 
system  and  com  fell  to  its  natural  value  which  the  harvest 
gradually  diminished  *. 

Death  and  sickness  of  course  attended  this  suffering,  and  to 
alleviate  the  general  distress  the  priors  as  early  as  March  had 

*  Gio.  Yillani,  lib.  xi.,  cap.  Ixzxiii. 
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decreed  that  nobody  should  be  arrested  for  aaj  debt  tinder 
100  golden  florins  nncil  the  following  August ;  and  also,  with 
a  premium  for  importation,  put  a  maximum  price  on  the  bushel 
of  wheat ;  tliia  was  useless  ;  because  hunger  backed  by 
money  overcame  law,  and  com  sold  for  double  the  government 
value.  For  further  alleviation  all  iho  prisoners  in  the  public 
jails  were  released  on  a  compromise  with  their  creditors  and 
enemies,  as  mortality  had  already  begun  in  tlieso  places  to  the 
number  of  two  or  three  in  a  day  ;  public  debtors  for  less  than 
KIO  florins  were  also  set  at  liberty  on  paying  fifteen  per  cent. 
of  their  fines :  but  very  few  could  take  advantage  of  this,  for  all 
were  suffering  from  poverty  hunger  and  distress  *. 

The  effects  now  began  to  appear ;  women  and  children  of 
the  poorest  classes  sank  under  tlie  woeful  pressure  ;  this  lasted 
until  November  and  carried  off  about  four  thousand  souls  ;  but 
it  was  worse  in  Frato  Fistoia  and  Bologna,  in  Romagoa,  and 
throughout  all  France,  In  Turkey,  Syria,  Tartaiy  and  India, 
sickness  raged  with  unheard-of  violence,  giving  rise  and  cur- 
rency to  a  thousand  marvellous  tales,  such  as  fire  issuii^  from 
the  earth  and  air.  and  consuming  men,  cattle,  houses,  trees, 
and  even  reducii^  the  very  earth  and  stones  to  cinders :  those 
who  escaped  this,  died  of  pestilence ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais,  at  Trebizonde,  and  in  all  the  neighbounug  countries, 
only  one  person  in  five  was  left  among  the  living:  in  other 
places  it  is  said  to  have  rained  great  black  maggots  with  eight 
legs ;  some  alive,  some  dead  ;  whose  sting  was  death  and  whose 
corruption  poisoned  the  atmosphere ;  but  these  are  the  least 
incredible  of  the  numerous  iablea  that  tiaa  universal  scourge 
generated  in  morbid  imaginations,  and  in  which  all  men,  being 
terror's  truck,  believed  implicitly.  Turkey,  Greece,  Egj-pt,  Syria. 
Crete,  Khodes,  and  the  other  eastern  isles  bowed  before  the 
pestilence;  tlieuce  it  travelled  with  the  course  of  trade  to 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Elba,  Corsica,  and  throughout  the  coasts  of 

•  Cio.  Tillini,  lib.  zii.,  op.  Iziiiii. 
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Italy :  four  Genoese  galleys  carried  it  to  that  city  out  of  eight 
that  had  fled  from  the  Euxine  ;  Milan  scarcely  felt  it,  but  as 
there  were  then  no  lazarettos  it  swept  over  the  Alps,  searched 
every  vale  in  Savoy,  ravaged  Provence  and  Dauphine,  infected 
Burgundy  and  Catalonia ;  missed  Brabant,  but  holding  on  its 
course  carried  death  and  misery  through  the  rest  of  Europe 
until  1350,  when  it  had  penetrated  even  the  Boreal  regions  and 
nearly  depopulated  Iceland,  which  has  never  yet  recovered  from 
its  touch. 

"  The  disease,"  says  Giovanni  Villani,  "  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  none  survived  its  attack  for  three  days :  certain  tumours 
appeared  in  the  groins  and  under  the  arms ;  the  patient 
then  spit  blood ;  and  the  priest  that  confessed  him,  and  the 
neighboiur  who  looked  on  him  often  took  the  malady,  so  that 
every  sick  creature  was  abandoned :  no  confession,  no  sacra- 
ment, no  medicine,  no  attendance;  yet  the  pope  granted  a 
pardon  to  every  priest  who  administered  the  holy  communion 
or  confessed,  or  visited  and  watched  the  dying  man"  *. 

This  was  in  1347,  and  solemn  processions  and  offerings 
were  made  for  three  days  together  to  avert  the  pestilence  from 
Florence :  in  December  the  price  of  bread  again  augmented, 
because  Eomagna  had  absorbed  every  bushel  of  grain  from  the 
Mugello  district;  Venice  was  empty  and  in  want;  Louis  of 
Hungary  8  invasion  of  Puglia  together  with  pestilence  on 
the  coast,  prevented  her  customary  supplies  from  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy. 

Guards  were  placed  round  the  Florentine  state  and  grain 
once  more  purchased,  so  that  the  year  1348  came  in  with  fear 
and  hope,  but  some  diminution  of  misery :  all  these  sufferings 
had  painfully  prepared  a  way  for  heavier  calamities,  and  they 
struck  with  killing  force  on  a  sickly,  weak,  and  desponding 
people. 

Whether  the  great  plague  of  1 348  fell  with  more  fatal  effects 

*  6io.  Villani,  lib.  xii,  cap.  Ixxxiv. — Matteo  Villani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  ii. 
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Oil  Florence  than  other  places  may  be  doubtful ;  yet  the  des- 
criptive pen  of  Boccaccio,  who  adopts  it  as  an  introduction  to 
his  brilliant  but  indecent  novels,  has  thrown  a  pall  of  immor- 
tality over  this  scene  of  universal  desolation  and  of  death. 

"The  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  1348,  had  already 
come,"  says  this  author,  "  when  in  the  noble  city  of  Florence 
lovely  beyond  all  others  of  Italy,  appeared  the  mortal  pestilence 
which  by  the  operation  of  superior  bodies  or  from  wicked  deeds, 
was  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  for  our  correction  let  loose  on 
mortals.  It  began  some  years  before  in  the  eastern  countries 
and  after  having  deprived  them  of  an  inconceivable  mass  of 
living  beings  rolled  westward  in  a  continued  course  from  realm 
to  realm  with  moiunful  augmentation.  Human  wisdom  and 
human  prudence  availed  not,  for  the  city  had  already  been 
cleansed  of  its  impurities  by  officers  especially  appointed : 
entrance  was  denied  to  all  infected  persons,  and  every  means 
employed  to  preserve  the  public  health.  Neither  were  humble 
supplications  to  the  Almighty  more  successful,  although  made 
not  once  but  repeatedly  in  religious  processions  and  divers 
other  ways  by  devout  persons;  for  very  early  in  spring  the 
dismal  signs  glared  horribly  palpable  and  manifested  them- 
selves in  wonderful  ways  :  not  as  in  the  east  where  bleeding  at 
tlie  nose  was  a  plain  symptom  of  inevitable  death ;  but  at  the 
l)eginning,  both  in  male  and  female,  there  appeared  about  the 
groins  and  under  the  arm-pits  certain  tumours  some  of  which 
increased  to  the  size  of  a  common  apple,  others  to  that  of  an 
egg ;  and  those  greater  and  these  less,  and  were  vulgarly 
called  "  GavoccioUy  And  from  the  two  parts  of  the  body 
above  mentioned  these  deadly  gavoccioli  within  a  brief  space 
began  to  sprout  and  swell  indiscriminately  in  every  other ;  and 
soon  after  this  the  nature  of  the  disease  began  to  change  into 
black  or  Uvid  spots,  which  in  many  appeared  on  the  arms, 
thighs,  and  other  places;  some  large  and  few,  others  small 
and  numerous :  and  as  the  gavocciolo  at  first  was  and  always 
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renuined  a  certain  sign  of  death ;  so  also  vere  these  spots  oq 
vbomsoeTer  they  appeared. 

"  For  the  cure  of  ibis  malady  neither  the  advice  of  medical 
men  nor  the  virtues  of  any  nostram  availed  or  profited ;  on 
the  contrary,  whether  it  were  that  the  nature  of  the  illness 
would  not  permit,  or  that  the  ignorance  of  doctors  (of  whom 
besideB  regular  physicians,  the  number  of  both  sexes  without  a 
particle  of  knowledge,  was  enormous)  conid  not  divine  the 
canse  and  therefore  could  apply  no  remedy;  not  only  few 
sarvived,  but  almost  all  about  the  third  day  from  the  appear- 
ance of  these  symptoms;  some  sooner,  some  later;  most  of 
them  without  fever  or  any  other  accident  expired. 

"  This  pestilence  van  the  more  awful,  because  it  darted  from 
sick  to  healtjiy  persons,  as  fire  to  drj'  or  unctuous  matter  when 
held  within  its  reach  ;  the  evil  went  still  further ;  for  not  only 
the  keeping  company  with  and  speaking  to  infected  persons 
struck  down  the  healthy  and  inflicted  mutual  death,  but  even 
the  simple  touch  of  clothes  or  anything  once  handled  by  the 
solTerer  seemed  instantly  to  transmit  disease  and  death  along 
with  it  to  the  toucher. 

"  A  marvellous  thing  will  it  be  to  hear  what  I  am  about  to 
relate ;  which,  if  it  had  not  been  seen  by  the  eyes  of  many  in 
common  with  my  own,  I  would  hardly  have  dared  even  to 
credit  much  less  record  although  the  stoiy  might  have  come 
from  those  most  worthy  of  belief.  I  say  then  that  so  efficient 
was  the  nature  of  this  malady  in  transferring  itself  from  one  to 
another  that  not  only  man  to  man,  but  what  is  still  more 
strange,  as  it  ofteu  happened,  that  the  clothes  of  those  who 
bad  been  ill  or  died  of  the  plague,  on  Iwing  touched  by  any 
inferior  animal  not  only  infected  it  but  within  a  brief  sjiace 
destroyed  existence !  And  this  I  one  day  witnessed  with  my 
own  eyes  as  I  have  above  declared. 

"  The  clothes  of  a  poor  man  who  bad  died  of  plague  having 
been  thrown  on  the  highway,  two  hogs  approached,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  the  custom  of  those  animals  first  turned  them  over  and 
over  with  the  snout  and  then  taking  them  up  shook  the  rags 
about  their  own  cheeks ;  but  in  a  short  time,  and  after  some 
contortions  as  if  they  had  been  poisoned ;  l)oth  fell  dead  upon 
the  infected  heap ! 

"  These  things  and  many  others  like  them  or  even  more 
wonderful,  generated  fears  and  fantasies  in  those  that  remained 
alive,  but  almost  all  tending  to  the  cruel  resolution  of  flying 
from  the  sick  and  all  belonging  to  them ;  l>ecause  in  doing  so 
all  of  them  believed  that  they  were  securing  their  own  safety. 

"There  were  some  who  fancied  that  to  live  moderately  and 
avoid  every  excess  would  be  most  efficacious  in  resisting  con- 
tagion, and  so  having  formed  their  society  they  shrank  from  all 
others  by  shutting  themselves  up  in  those  houses  where  no 
sickness  as  yet  existed ;  to  live  better  they  eat  the  most  delicate 
food  and  drank  the  finest  wines,  but  in  great  moderation, 
holding  no  intercourse  witli  the  outward  world,  nor  permitting 
tales  of  death  or  sickness  to  reach  their  ears ;  but  ^vith  music 
and  every  other  diversion  that  their  means  afforded  they  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  seclusion. 

**  Others  of  a  contrary  opinion  affirmed  that  drinking  deep, 
and  enjoyments,  and  singing,  and  rambling  about  for  amuse- 
ment, and  satisfying  every  appetite,  and  mocking  and  ridiculing 
ever}'thing,  was  a  sovereign  antidote  to  all  existing  evil :  and 
as  they  said  so  they  did  :  for  night  and  day,  now  at  one  tavern 
now  at  another,  onward  they  went ;  drinking  without  mode  or 
measure,  but  mostly  at  other  people  s  houses,  whatever  pleased 
and  delighted  them :  and  this  was  easily  done,  for  almost  all 
as  if  they  had  deserted  life,  abandoned  the  care  of  themselves 
and  eveiything  they  possessed;  wherefore  most  dwellings 
remained  open  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  stronger  that 
entered  used  them  as  if  he  were  the  lawful  owner :  but  with 
all  this  brutish  sensuality  they  still  kept  aloof  from  the  sick. 

"  And  in  such  affliction  and  misery  was  also  the  revered 
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authority  of  our  laws  both  divme  aiid  humau,  that  deserted  by 
their  ministers,  they  had  fallen  to  ruin  and  dissolution:  for 
these  like  the  rest  were  either  sick  or  dead;  or  if  any  remnants 
existed  they  were  useless;  wherefore  all  persons  were  left  to 
their  own  imaginings. 

'*  Many  other  {>eople  took  a  middle  course  between  these  two, 
neither  restricting  themselves  in  their  food  like  the  former, 
nor  running  to  excess  in  drinking  and  dissipation  like  the 
latter ;  but  made  use  of  things  moderately  according  to  their 
wants ;  and  instead  of  shutting  themselves  up  they  rambled 
about  the  town;  some  with  bunches  of  flowers,  some  with 
odoriferous  herbs,  and  others  with  fragrant  mixtures  of  spices 
which  they  carried  in  their  hands  and  continually  applied  to 
the  nostrils,  esteeming  it  an  excellent  thing  to  comfort  the 
brain  by  their  perfume  because  the  air  was  loaded  and  dis- 
gusting with  the  stench  of  death,  disease,  and  oflensive  medi- 
caments. « 

"  Some  again  entertained  more  unfeeling  sentiments  (as  if 
they  were  liaply  more  secure),  declaring  that  there  was  no 
better,  nor  even  so  good  a  remedy  for  the  plague  as  to  fly 
before  it;  so,  moved  by  this  argument  and  caring  only  for 
themselves,  numl)ers  of  both  sexes  abandoned  their  native  city 
their  homes  their  friendly  meetings,  their  dearest  relatives  and 
all  their  property,  and  sought  those  of  the  stranger ;  or  else 
retired  to  the  seclusion  of  their  own  country  dwellings  :  as  if 
the  anger  of  God,  being  once  moved  thus  to  punish  human 
wickedness,  would  spare  the  rod  to  them  and  strike  only  those 
inclosed  within  the  walls  ;  or,  as  if  they  counselled  every  one 
to  fly  because  the  final  hour  of  Florence  was  arrived. 

*'  And  although  of  those  who  held  these  various  sentiments 
all  did  not  die,  yet  neither  did  all  escape  ;  nay,  many  of  each  fell 
sick,  but  after  their  own  example  while  in  health,  were  almost 
everywhere  deserted  and  left  alone  to  suffer. 

"  But  to  say  nothing  of  one  citizen  shunning  another;  of 
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ueighbours  disregarding  their  friends ;  or  of  near  relations  but 
rarely  giving  mutual  assistance,  and  then  only  fearfully  and 
distantly ;  this  tribulation  had  inspired  so  deep  a  terror  in  the 
breast  of  man  and  woman,  that  brother  abandoned  brother, 
uncles  their  nephews,  sisters  tlieir  brothers;  often  even  the 
wife  her  husband ;  but  what  is  still  worse  and  scarcely  credi- 
ble ;  both  fathers  and  mothers  fled  from  their  own  children  as 
if  they  were  aliens,  and  refused  either  to  visit  or  attend  them ! 
Wherefore  it  followed  that  for  them  tliat  sickened,  of  whom 
there  were  multitudes  of  each  sex,  no  otlier  help  remained 
than  the  charity  of  friends  (and  these  were  rare)  or  the  avarice 
of  servants  who  attended  for  enormous  wages  and  extravagant 
allowances ;  but  even  of  these,  few  could  be  had ;  most  of  them 
were  persons  of  coarse  liabits  and  many  totally  miaccustomed 
to  such  services,  useful  in  nothing  except  to  give  what  the 
patients  demanded  or  watch  until  they  died ;  and  in  such  ser- 
vice they  often  loit  both  tliemselves  and  their  gains. 

**  From  this  desertion  of  the  sick  by  jmrents  friends  and 
neighbours  together  with  the  want  of  attendants,  arose  a  cus- 
tom wliich  before  was  scarcely  heard  of;  namely,  that  no 
woman  however  charming  beautiful  or  high  in  rank,  when  once 
infected  cared  about  being  attended  by  one  of  the  other  sex 
whoever  or  wliatever  he  might  be,  or  young  or  old ;  and  to 
him  without  any  shame  would  expose  every  part  of  her  person 
as  if  to  a  female  whenever  the  malady  required  it,  and  which 
for  those  who  survived  became  the  source  of  diminished  modesty 
in  after  times. 

"  Many  died  that  haply  might  have  lived  by  timely  aid :  so 
that  between  a  want  of  that  assistance  which  sufferers  could 
not  procure,  and  the  malignant  nature  of  this  disease,  the 
multitudes  of  those  who  daily  and  nightly  expired  in  Florence 
would  be  terrible  to  hear,  even  without  beholding  ;  wherefore 
almost  of  necessity,  things  contrary  to  all  former  habits  were 
engendered  amongst  the  surviving  citizens. 


if 
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"  It  was  a  custom  ;  and  we  still  see  it  maintained ;  that  in 
cases  of  death  every  female  relation  and  neighbour  should 
assemble  within  the  deceased's  house  and  there  weep  for  his 
loss  :  and  before  the  mansion  erery  male  kinsman  and  nearest 
neighbour  also  assembled,  with  other  citizens  in  great  num- 
bers, attended  by  divers  of  the  clergy  according  to  the  dead 
man*s  quality;  thence  on  the  shoulders  of  his  peers,  with 
funeral  pomp  of  torch  and  music  the  corpse  was  slowly  borne 
away  to  that  church  which  he  had  previously  chosen  for  a 
sepulchre. 

*'  But  when  the  pestilence  raged  most  fiercely  these  things 
almost  entirely  ceased  and  new  customs  superseded  tliem  ;  for 
people  then  died  not  only  without  such  assemblies  of  wailing 
women,  but  passed  from  the  world,  in  many  instances,  without 
even  a  single  witness ;  and  few  were  those  to  whom  the  piteous 
sobs  and  tesurs  of  relatives  were  in  mercy  conceded ;  but  instead 
thereof  was  heard  the  laugh  or  tlie  jest,  or  the  convivial  feast! 
and  tliis  custom  the  women  in  general,  casting  aside  their  sex*s 
softness,  did  for  their  own  especial  advantage  most  quickly 
learn. 

"  There  were  but  few  whose  bodies  were  accompanied  to  the 
church  by  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  their  neighbours ;  nor 
were  even  these  honourable  citizens,  but  certain  grave-diggers 
from  the  lowest  classes  named  "  Becchini  "  who  performed  this 
mercenary  service:  they  roughly  sliouldered  the  bier  and 
moved  hastily  and  carelessly  along,  not  to  the  church  which 
the  deceased  had  selected,  but  to  the  nearest  cemetery,  led  by 
some  half  dozen  priests  with  few  lights  and  sometimes  none, 
who  assisted  by  the  Becchini,  and  not  troubling  themselves 
much  about  a  funeral  service  tossed  the  body  into  any  unoccu- 
pied pit  that  they  happened  to  lind. 

"  The  treatment  of  the  lower  and  a  great  portion  of  the  middle 
classes  was  still  worse,  because  the  greater  part  of  these  being 
confined  either  by  hope  or  poverty  to  their  houses,  thousands 
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daily  sickened,  and  being  destitute  of  assistance  \rere  allowed 
to  die  :  and  many  there  were  who  daily  and  nightly  terminated 
their  existence  in  the  streets,  and  many  that  expired  in  their 
own  houses  the  stench  of  whose  carcases  was  the  first  notice 
of  tlieir  dissolution. 

*'  Of  these  and  other  victims  all  places  were  full,  and  the 
neighbours,  not  less  moved  by  the  fear  of  putrid  bodies  than  by 
charity  towards  the  dead,  with  the  assistance  of  public  porters 
when  they  were  to  be  had,  dragged  the  corpses  into  the  street 
and  left  them  before  their  several  doors  where  especially  in 
the  morning  they  were  to  be  seen  in  heaps  by  those  who 
wandered  through  the  tainted  thoroughfares. 

"  Biers,  or  in  their  absence  planks,  were  afterwards  brought 
to  remove  the  dead  ;  nor  did  one  bier  cany  only  two  or  three 
together ;  many  times  it  hap[)eued  that  the  husband,  the  wife, 
two  or  three  brothers,  a  father,  or  a  son,  were  in  this  way  tossed 
promiscuously  upon  the  same  conveyance  ;  nor  was  it  less  fre- 
quent for  three  or  four  biers  to  join  a  couple  of  priests  who 
were  going  with  the  holy  cross,  as  they  thought  for  one  suigle 
citizen,  and  returned  with  six  or  eight  and  sometimes  many 
more. 

•*  No  lights,  no  tears,  no  followers,  honoured  these  interments ; 
for  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  not  more  thought  was 
wasted  upon  those  that  died  than  would  now  take  place  about  a 
herd  of  goats:  wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  what  the  natural 
course  of  events  had  not  been  able  to  teach  the  wise,  by  com- 
paratively trifling  and  unfrequent  calamities ;  namely,  that 
they  should  bear  them  with  patience ;  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  evil  instructed  even  the  most  simple,  by  making  them  heed- 
less of  death  and  misfortune. 

**  All  consecrated  ground  became  now  insufficient  for  the  heaps 
of  dead  Uiat  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour,  were  borne  to 
the  several  churches,  more  especially  when  it  was  wished  to 
give  each  a  separate  grave  according  to  ancient  custom :  great 
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jiits  were  therefore  excavated  in  every  cemetery  where  bodies 
were  cast  by  hundreds  and  piled  like  bales  of  merchandise  in 
a  vessels  hold  with  a  scanty  covering  of  earth  as  soon  as  the 
pit  was  full. 

"  But  in  order  not  to  go  seeking  out  every  particular  incident 
of  by-gone  miser}'  inflicted  on  our  city,  I  say  that  notwith- 
standing its  heavy  calamities  the  surrounding  country  was  not 
a  whit  more  spared ;  for  independent  of  towns,  (which  suffered 
like  Florence  in  proportion  to  Uieir  size)  amongst  the  villages 
and  scattered  population,  the  miserable  peasantry  without  care 
or  comfort  medicine  or  attendance,  in  the  roads,  and  fields,  and 
houses,  by  day  and  night ;  not  like  men  but  beasts,  sank  down 
and  hopelessly  expired:  wherefore  they,  Hke  the  citizens, 
became  loose  and  lascivious,  and  prodigal  and  reckless  of  every- 
thing around  them ;  so  that  oxen,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs, 
fowls,  and  the  very  dogs  themselves,  faithful  as  they  are  to 
man,  wandered  from  their  homes  and  strayed  as  they  pleased 
through  field  and  meadow  where  the  untouched  harvest  still 
grew  and  ripened  in  the  midst  of  universal  desolation.  And 
many  of  these  creatures  as  if  endowed  with  reason,  after  having 
pastiured  all  the  day  relumed  at  eve  to  tlie  stall  in  all  their 
fullness  without  hearing  the  accustomed  voice  of  their  pastor. 

"  But  leaving  the  country  and  returning  to  the  city ;  what 
more  can  be  told  except  that  so  great  and  terrible  was  the 
wrath  of  Heaven,  and  perhaps  in  part  the  cruelty  of  man,  that 
between  March  and  the  following  July,  what  with  the  force  of 
this  pestiferous  malady  and  the  want  of  common  attention  pro- 
ceeding as  it  did  from  the  fears  of  the  healthy ;  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  as  is  certainly  believed,  were 
torn  from  life  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  where  previous  to 
this  deadly  visitation  it  would  have  been  scarcely  supposed 
that  so  great  a  population  existed.  Oh  I  how  many  gorgeous 
palaces !  how  many  noble  houses  !  how  many  superb  mansions ! 
so  recently  filled  with  numerous  families,  of  lords  and  ladies, 
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now  Stood  empty  even  to  the  lowest  drudge  of  the  household ! 
Oh  how  many  illustrious  races  !  how  many  ample  inheritances ! 
how  many  splendid  fortunes  now  remained  without  a  rightful 
(»wner  I  How  many  valorous  gentlemen  !  how  many  lovely 
women !  how  many  aspiring  youths  (whom  even  Galen  Hippo- 
crates or  Ksculapius  himself  would  almost  have  pronounced 
immortal)  dined  in  the  morning  with  their  £unilies  their  friends 
and  their  neighbours,  and  the  following  evening  supped  in 
Hades  with  their  ancestors  *  I" 

Such  is  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  Boccaccio  !  But  while 
contemplating  this  awful  image  of  human  misery,  we  seek  in 
vain  for  one  bright  figure  to  relieve  the  general  gloom  !  Not  a 
touch  of  benevolence,  self-devotion,  or  sensibility,  anywhere 
appears  !  no  friendship,  no  love,  no  virtuous  or  heroic  act ;  no 
picture  of  domestic  affection ;  not  a  trait  of  charity ;  not  a 
touch  of  human  sympathy  is  displayed !  Notliing  bright  or  bene- 
ficent breaks  on  the  dismal  scene,  nor  is  there  a  single  group 
in  the  whole  comi)03ition  to  relieve  the  broad  mass  of  heartless 
suffering  or  vindicate  the  feeling  and  dignity  of  man  !  All  is 
dark,  earthly,  selfish :  none  of  that  religion  that  overcomes 
peril,  of  tliat  perfect  love  that  braves  it ;  nothing  to  show  that 
man  also  may  exercise  heavenly  benevolence  and  rise  superior 
to  danger  and  misery  and  deatli ! 

Yet  amidst  the  vast  population  of  Florence  there  must  have 
been  many  who  touched  by  the  hand  of  love  and  charity 
appeared  like  beneficent  spirits  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  for  such  beings  are  never  totally  extinct : 
pity  it  is  that  the  historian  s  pen  has  not  transmitted  their 
names  and  their  actions  to  posterity ! 

In  tliis  wide  and  wasting  pestilence  all  Europe  was  more  or 
less  immersed :  she  was  bereft  of  three-fifths  of  her  population; 
and  excepting  Milan  togetlier  with  a  few  places  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  the  whole  of  Italy  was  shaken  to  its  centre.     Genoa 

*  Gio.  Boccaccio,  Introduzione  del  Decamoron. 
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lost  forty  thousand,  Naples  sixty ;  and  Sicily  and  Puglia  the 
incredible  number  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  souls  ! 
The  city  of  Trapani  was  completely  depopulated  ;  all  died ;  and 
her  silent  walls  and  empty  dweUings  were  alone  left  to  tell  the 
tale.  Throughout  Tuscany  the  harvest  of  death  was  propor- 
tionably  great:  Pisa  lost  four-fifths  or  as  some  say  seven- 
tenths  ;  Iilorence  three-fifths ;  but  Siena  mourned  for  eighty 
thousand  of  her  buried  citizens  and  never  recovered  from  the 
blow*. 

Amongst  the  illustrious  victims  of  this  universal  sacrifice 
were  the  celebrated  Laura  of  Avignon  and  the  historian  Gio- 
vanni Villani  of  Florence :  the  latter  says  Sismondi  (and  his 
words  will  suit  all  subsequent,  as  they  are  the  echo  of  antece- 
dent writers)  "  was  the  most  expert,  faithful,  elegant  and  ani- 
mated historian  that  Italy  had  yet  produced :  we  have  made 
habitual  use  of  his  history  during  more  than  half  a  centuiy 
with  that  confidence  that  is  due  to  a  judicious  cotemporary 
author  who  had  himself  taken  part  in  public  affairs."  Villani 
was  in  fact  much  more  than  a  mere  historian,  and  like  almost 
all  Florentines  became  both  merchant  and  politician ;  he  tra- 
velled into  Franco  and  the  Netherlands,  was  several  times  in 
the  Seignory,  superintended  the  building  of  the  present  walls, 
directed  the  mint,  and  filled  other  high  offices  in  the  common- 
wealth. He  served  also  against  Castruccio,  was  one  of  the 
hostages  delivered  to  Mastino  della  Scala,  and  spent  a  long 
life  in  public  and  private  activity ;  but  finally  ruined  by  the 
failure  of  the  Bonaccorsi  with  whom  he  was  in  partnership,  his 
latter  days  were  apparently  unhappy  and  he  died  amidst  the 
misfortunes  of  his  coimtry  f. 

*  R.  Roncioni,  1st.  Pis.,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  two  centuries  unpublished,  but  at  last 

807.  —  R.   Sardo.,   Cron.   Pisa,  cap.  came  to  light  under  the  care  of  Zan- 

Ixxxii. — S.    Ammirato,   Lib.  x.,  p.  netti  of  Venice,  in  1537 — wanting  the 

505. — Mattco  Villani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  i.,  two  last  books,  and  full  of  errors ;  aAer 

&c.  which  other  editions  rapidly  followed 

t  His  Chronicle  remained  for  nearly  in  1554,  1559,  and  1587>  &c. 
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Sickness  gave  way  before  the  August  sun,  and  all  that 
remained  of  the  Florentine  people  were  free  from  disease  at 
the  new  Seignory'a  inauguration  on  the  first  of  September,  but 
what  the  remnant  was  we  are  not  told ;  so  small  however  that 
poverty  disappeared,  and  riches  abounded  in  consequence  of 
accumulated  inheritances.-  Vet  instead,  as  some  expected,  of 
men's  hearts  being  softened  and  subdued  and  penitent,  and 
turned  to  religion  and  virtue  and  moderation  by  so  awful  a 
catastrophe  tlorence  immediately  became  u  theatre  of  luxury 
riot  and  debauchei^  !  As  if  the  hand  of  God  were  tired,  and 
death  was  swallowed  np  in  victory.  Feasting,  taverns,  and  every 
kind  of  licentious  revel  occupied  the  people ;  both  sexes  high 
and  low,  with  new  and  fanciful  attire ;  but  more  esiiecially  the 
latt«r,  flaunted  through  the  streets  bedizened  like  players  in 
the  rich  garments  of  illustrious  families,  all  now  extirpated  ! 
And  as  if  these  saturnalia  were  to  be  everlasting,  few  labourers 
would  return  to  agriculture,  fewer  still  to  trade  ;  and  tliose  few 
insisted  on  exorbitant  remuneration.  Unbounded  pride  and 
heartless  prodigality  were  everywhere  triumphant :  the  baud 
of  death  had  removed  the  burden  of  poverty ;  tlie  departure 
of  death  had  removed  the  weight  of  terror,  and  tlie  rebound  was 
startling !  With  feelings  numbed  and  passions  free,  no  wish 
was  too  vicious  to  indulge,  no  idea  too  strange  for  belief.  Super- 
abundance of  agricultural  produce  was  ignorantly  looked  for  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  mouths,  and  the  contrary  hap- 
pened ;  for  cvcr^lhing  fell  short  and  long  continued  so ;  in  some 
countries  even  to  the  most  biting  famine :  manufactures  of 
almost  all  kinds,  clothes,  everything  uecessai^  for  the  human 
body,  were  in  like  manner  expected  to  appear  spontaneously 
and  in  profusion ;  but  the  reverse  took  place ;  most  sorts  of 
manufactured  goods  soon  doubled  their  former  cost,  and  all 
labour  brought  twice  the  money  that  it  fetched  before  tlic  pesti- 
lence :  disputes,  lawsuits,  contests ;  disturbances  of  every  class 
sprouted  like  nettles  throughout  the  land,  and  Florence  long 
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and  severely  felt  their  evil  consequences.  Immense  treasures 
too  had  been  willed  away  by  dying  men  to  public  charitieB,  or 
in  trust  to  corporate  bodies  for  the  poor ;  some  directly,  others 
after  several  successions,  all  now  swept  off  by  exterminating 
plague :  amongst  others  there  was  left  to  the  corporation  of 
Orto-san-Michele  alone,  the  vast  inheritance  of  350,000  florins, 
a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  revenue  of  the  commonwealth !  This 
was  in  trust  for  the  poor :  but  there  were  no  poor :  no  paupers : 
no  destitution ;  death  had  murdered  poverty  !  Money,  houses, 
and  other  valuables  abounded;  the  directors  felt  their  hands 
at  liberty,  their  conscience  easy;  and  unbounded  peculation 
was  the  result :  the  elections  were  kept  close  amongst  them- 
selves ;  they  reelected  each  other ;  power  and  profit  moved 
round  in  a  circle  undisturbed  by  any  external  influence  for 
three  long  years,  until  at  last  the  angry  voice  of  Florence 
destroyed  this  nefmous  and  disgraceful  system.  In  a  similar 
manner  but  with  better  management  Ji5,000  florins  were  left 
to  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  and  an  equal  sum  to  the 
new  and  useful  company  of  **  Misericordia ; "  so  that  the  city 
most  abounded  in  charitable  resources  at  the  veiy  time  when 
poverty  was  for  the  moment  annihilated. 

Many  corrective  laws  for  the  various  existing  evils  were  pro- 
mulgated by  those  magistrates  who  still  retained  their  discre- 
tion and  now  resumed  their  power :  one  of  these  was  to  exone- 
rate minors  and  married  women  from  any  legal  responsibility 
in  aflairs  of  pecuniary  and  other  property,  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  relations  or  guardians  declared  before  a  judge  in 
the  court  of  the  above  corporation  of  Orto-san-Michele,  which 
had  ex-officio  their  guardianship.  At  tlie  same  period  and  no 
less  to  encourage  population  by  the  residence  of  students  than 
for  the  dignity  of  Florence,  a  public  college  was  founded  for  the 
first  time,  and  able  professors  appointed  to  the  whole  range  of 
science,  besides  civil  and  canon  law,  and  dogmatic  theology*. 

*  Filippo  ViUani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  vii.,  viii. 
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It  might  have  been  supposed  that  all  accounts  between 
debtor  and  creditor  had  been  cancelled  by  the  plague ;  but  so 
many  fraudulent  bankruptcies  had  previously  occurred  and  so 
unwholesome  a  system  of  mercantile  credits  had  been  allowed 
that  it  became  an  article  of  swindling  speculation,  and  large 
orders  were  frequently  given  on  long  credit  with  the  sole  view 
to  future  insolvency.  As  a  remedy  there  was  now  published  a 
decree  forbidding  any  citizen  to  buy  or  sell  on  credit,  not  only 
in  the  state  itself  but  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Florence,  on 
pain  of  losing  his  reputation  and  a  fine  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  purchase-money.  Nor  were  sumptuaiy  laws  forgotten; 
for  riches  and  kixury  required  control,  and  a  check  was  there- 
fore placed  on  the  expense  of  marriage  ceremonies  which  now 
were  frequent  in  consequence  of  augmented  wealth  and  thin 
population :  but  as  these  could  not  at  once  raise  citizens  to  the 
state  new  scrutiny-lists  became  requisite  for  three  years  which 
from  necessity  admitted  the  nobles  to  many  public  offices  both 
in  town  and  country. 

These  matters  being  once  settled  it  was  hoped  that  the  city 
would  gradually  subside  into  the  ordinary  quiet  and  occupations 
of  common  life  ;  when  suddenly  the  Ubaldini,  trusting  to  their 
strong  Alpine  fastnesses,  began  to  assemble  numerous  bands 
of  rebels  and  outlaws  and  make  inroads  on  the  province  of 
Mugello ;  so  that  after  some  vain  attempts  at  peaco  a  body  of 
troops  was  marched  against  them  and  a  war  commenced  with 
this  restless  and  powerful  clan  which  in  her  actual  weakness 
became  extremely  troublesome  to  Florence*. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoMARCBs. — No  changes  nnce  1343. 
*  Amminto,  lib.  x.,  p.  509.—  M.  Villani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  xxiii. — ^zlv. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

PROM   A.D.    1349  TO   A.D.    1354. 

Although  the  Ubaldini  were  no  match  for  Florence  even  in 
her  present  weakness  yet  their  numerous  clansmen,  armed, 
warlike,  and  aggressive ;  and  their  many  fastnesses, 
resting  like  eagles' nests  on  the  crags  and  passes  of  the 
Apennine,  secured  to  them  all  those  advantages  usually  enjoyed 
by  moxmtaineers  from  the  power  of  making  sudden  descents  on 
their  lowland  neighbours :  the  castigation  already  inflicted  was 
too  slight  to  check  their  sweeping  incursions  as  long  as  they 
possessed  these  strongholds,  and  a  board  of  eight  citizens  was 
consequently  appointed  to  conduct  this  mountain  war.  The 
priors  were  moreover  instructed  to  make  at  least  one  yearly 
invasion  of  their  country  under  the  penalty  of  1000  florins 
each,  until  these  turbulent  chiefs  should  be  again  reduced 
to  submission :  the  whole  family  of  Ubaldini  was  denounced  ; 
intermarriages  between  them  and  Florentines  prohibited,  and 
a  price  set  upon  the  head  of  every  individual  of  that  race 
whether  alive  or  dead. 

In  June  a  fresh  army  occupied  their  hills  and  took  Monte- 
gemoli;  it  reduced  one  chief  to  obedience,  captured  Monte- 
colloreto,  Roccabruna,  Lozzole,  Vigiano,  and  other  pla<*es ; 
insulted  Susinana  and  Valdagnello,  and  after  considerable 
devastation,  leaving  strong  garrisons  in  the  captured  places, 
retired  about  the  month  of  August  to  Florence.  Meanwhile 
Colle  and  San  Gimignano  had  returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  a 
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board  of  sixteen  citizens  was  cresited  to  impose  new  taxes  and 
take  measures  for  repeopling  the  city ;  a  league  was  formed 
with  Siena  Perugia  and  Bologna  against  a  new  company  of 
freebooters  then  organising  in  Puglia  under  the  terrible  and 
notorious  Werner;  the  pay  of  Florentine  soldiers  was  aug- 
mented to  meet  the  scarcity  caused  by  pestilence  and  the  year 
1340  finished  in  comparative  tranquillity. 

But  while  these  things  were  passing  in  Tuscany  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  vexed  throughout.    In  1347  king  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary had  sent  ambassadors  to  prepare  his  way  by  conciliating 
the  different  states  and  princes  of  Italy ;  and  about  the  same 
time  his  rival,  queen  Giovanna,  married  her  cousin  Louis  of 
Taranto,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  Christians ;  for  in  that 
day  such  unions  were  considered  little  better  than  incestuous. 
The  pope  was  less  scrupulous,  more  especially  as  he 
had  no  mind  to  see  a  powerful  Hungarian  monarch 
establish  himself  in  the  realm  of  Naples ;  he  therefore  feiToured 
Giovanna ;  particularly  as  the  pontifical  residence  was  within 
her  hereditary  possessions  and  the  city  of  Avignon  her  own 
property.     Meanwhile  the  Hungarian  emissaries  were  far  more 
active,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  the  city  of  Aquila  revolt: 
this  town  although  only  founded  by  Frederic  II.  had  already 
risen  to  great  power  and  importance  and  its  defection  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  court  of  Naples  which  was  then  in  its  wonted 
state  of  discord  :  the  royal  princes  were  all  at  variance  and  only 
by  prayers  promises  and  excited  hopes,  could  the  queen  prevail 
on  Charles  of  Durazzo  to  march  against  the  rebels.  During  the 
siege  a  Hungarian  prelate  accompanied  by  two  hundred  knights 
well  furnished  with  arms  and  money  descended  the  Alps  and 
began  to  levy  forces  in  Romagna  and  La  Marca :  with  the  help 
of  the  lords  of  Rimini  and  Foligno  besides  other  troops  raised 
in  the  Abruzzi,  they  soon  assembled  a  body  of  two  thousand  men 
and  marched  directly  on  Aquila.     Durazzo  might  easily  have 
opposed  them,  but  disgusted  with  the  queen  s  marriage  which 
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occurred  about  the  same  time,  he  indignantly  raised  the  siege 
and  returned  to  Naples  while  the  grand  Hungarian  army  crossed 
the  Alps  and  advanced  on  Puglia.  At  Foligno  the  pope's  legate 
arrested  the  royal  progress  and  interdicted  any  forward  move- 
ment under  pain  of  excommunication :  heedless  of  this,  king 
Louis  continued  his  march  to  Aquila  and  began  hostilities 
with  six  thousand  men-at-arms  and  a  numerous  infantry ;  but 
Naples  ever  too  much  distracted  to  be  a  difficult  conquest  was 
now  at  his  feet ;  the  discontented  barons  joined  him  at  Bene- 
vento  and  all  marched  in  a  body  on  the  capital. 

Giovanna  fled  in  alarm,  took  to  her  galleys  and  sought  refuge 
in  Provence ;  her  husband  followed  soon  after,  and  accompanied 
by  his  faithful  minister  Acciaioli  whose  influence  supplied  his 
necessities,  rejoined  her  at  Avignon*.  In  the  meanwhile  king 
Louis  advanced  to  Aversa  the  scene  of  his  brother  s  murder, 
but  was  not  joined  by  any  of  the  Reali  who  distrusting  him, 
at  first  kept  aloof;  afterwards  on  receiving  solemn  assur- 
ances of  their  personal  safety  they  ventured  to  court,  were 
received  with  distinction  and  honourably  treated ;  they  even 
dined  in  the  royal  presence  and  experienced  every  outward 
mark  of  genuine  hospitality. 

After  the  banquet  Louis  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  room 
in  which  his  brother  Andrea  had  been  assassinated ;  this  was 
an  alarming  declaration  for  his  guests  who  were  all  suspected 
of  being  well-wishers  to  the  success  of  that  abominable  murder 
if  not  actual  accomplices :  it  was  however  too  late  to  retreat ; 
they  were  in  the  king's  power  and  followed  him  trembling  :  on 
arriving  at  the  fatal  spot  Louis  turned  suddenly  on  Durazzo 


*  Nicc6U  Acciaioli  Grmnd  Seneschal 
of  Naplei  waa  a  friend  of  Petrarch's 
and  of  a  high  Florentine  &inily ;  but 
he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of 
Bobert  and  Joanna  of  Naples.  After 
•oquiring  great  fame  riches  and  digni- 
tiea,  he  died  in  1365  and  was  buried 


with  great  honours  in  the  Certosa 
Convent  near  Florence  which  he  had 
founded.  Petrarch  was  latterly  dis- 
pleased with  him  for  not  keeping  a 
promi&e;  for  which  act  Acciaioli  is 
sharply  reproached  by  that  poet. 
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aad  with  a  withering  look  accused  him  of  being  accessory  to  the 
deed.  The  duke  s  guilt  was  doubtful,  but  his  fate  certain  :  he 
in  vain  protested  his  innocence  and  begged  for  mercy ;  at  a 
sign  from  the  prince  a  dozen  Hungarian  daggers  were  planted 
in  his  breast  and  he  fell  on  the  Terj  spot  which  had  so  lately 
been  polluted  by  the  murder  of  the  imfortunate  Andrea.  Head 
and  body  were  soon  separated,  and  to  complete  the  revenge 
both  were  ignominiously  tossed  from  the  same  balcony  on  to 
the  same  tuft  of  grass  where  the  strangled  corpse  of  Giovanna  s 
husband  had  been  found  by  his  attendants. 

This  was  the  only  death ;  the  other  princes  were  sent  pri- 
soners to  Hungary  and  Louis  entered  Naples  as  a  conqueror 
quietly  mounting  a  throne  acquired  without  a  blow,  but  which 
he  did  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  retain.  Alarmed  at  the 
plague  he  after  four  months  of  severe  if  not  cruel  administra- 
tion suddenly  disbanded  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  and 
retired  into  Hungary  leaving  the  unsteady  people  with  an 
almost  universal  wish  for  the  restoration  of  their  queen.  Louis 
of  Tarento  who  had  been  sedulously  strengthening  his  party 
at  Avignon,  was  eager  to  avail  himself  of  the  Hungarian's 
absence  and  this  change  of  public  opinion,  but  being  destitute 
of  money  he  sold  that  city  to  Clement  VI.  for  30,000  florins 
and  the  title  of  King  of  Naples.  This  supply  enabled  him  to 
equip  ten  galleys  and  engage  Duke  Werner,  who  had  been 
just  dismissed  from  the  Hungarian  service,  with  a  company  of 
twelve  hundred  men  as  his  general.  Niccola  Acciaioli  had 
returned  early  to  Naples  and  was  indefatigable ;  principally 
through  his  management  the  king  and  queen  were  enabled  by 
the  month  of  August  1348  to  shape  their  course  towards 
the  capital  and  resume  the  government  although  the  metropo- 
litan castles  and  most  of  the  national  fortresses  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  staunch  Hungarian  garrisons  *. 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  iz.  to  xxi.     Istoria  Civile  di  Napoli,  vol.  z.,  Lib. 
— Ckratanzo,  Istor.  di  Napoli,  vol.  ii.,     zxiii.,  p.  149^  et  veq. 
Ub.  vi,  p.  367  to  877. — Giannone, 
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The  notorious  Werner  was  a  Condottiere  of  far  too  mucli 
importance  not  to  receive  the  highest  honours  from  Louis  and 
Giovanna ;  indeed  so  necessary  was  he  at  this  moment  that  the 
former  to  secure  his  fidelity  disgraced  himself  hy  receiving  the 
rank  of  knighthood  at  his  hands  yet  flEoled  in  attaching  this 
robber  to  his  service. 

After  having  been  dismissed  by  the  Hungarian  early  in  1S48 
Werner  had  resumed  his  wonted  course  of  plunder,  sacked  all 
those  tovms  in  the  Eoman  Campagna  which  were  spirited 
enough  to  refuse  him  tribute,  and  massacred  without  mercy  or 
distinction  the  whole  population  of  Anagni  for  having  presumed 
to  defend  themselves  against  his  licentious  soldiery. 

Although  there  are  examples  of  similar  abominations  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Werner  yet  he  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered the  first  as  he  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
of  those  condottieri  that  so  long  devoured  the  substance  of 
Italy :  finding  that  he  could  not  indulge  his  predacious  habits 
under  tlie  fjovemment  of  Louis  he  passed  treacherously  over 
to  Currado  Lupo  the  Hungarian  commander  and  thus  enabled 
him  to  advance  on  the  capital,  near  which  at  a  place  called 
Melito  the  Neapolitan  barons  were  completely  discomfited  on 
the  sixth  of  June  1349  in  an  irregular  battle,  with  little  blood- 
shed but  many  prisoners. 

This  success  gave  Lupo  military  command  of  the  whole  open 
country ;  cities  and  tovms  were  forced  to  ransom  the  surround- 
ing harvest  with  enormous  sums,  and  the  mischief  rose  to  such 
a  height  that  Pope  Clement  was  compelled  to  interfere  and 
at  last  sucx^eeded  in  establishing  a  truce  between  the  bel- 
ligerents *. 

After  tliis,  Duke  Werner  entered  the  service  of  Francesco 
Ordelaffi  of  Forli,  for  Romagna  was  also  in  confusion  and  the 
lordship  of  Bologna  had  passed  to  the  sons  of  Taddeo  Peppoli 
deceased  in  1347. 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  xlvii.  to  1. — Coetanzo,  Istor.  di  Napoli,  Lib.  \-i.,  p.  277. 
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Cola  di  Eienzo  had  already  escaped  in  disguise  from  the 
castle  of  Sant  Angelo  and  appeared  almost  as  a  mendicant  at 
the  imperial  court  of  Charles  IV.  who  after  listening  a  while 
to  his  propositions  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Clement  VI. 
at  Avignon  where  he  long  remained  a  prisoner. 

In  Pisa  ahout  the  same  period  (1347)  two  powerful  factions 
arose  and  filled  that  city  with  fresh  dissensions:  the  young 
Count  Keniero  della  Gherardesca  had  succeeded  to  all  the 
power  and  puhlic  honours  of  his  family ;  from  childhood  he  had 
heen  captain-general  of  the  republic,  an  office  which  during  his 
minority  was  administered  by  his  kinsman  Dino  della  Rooca 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party ;  but  as  manhood  approached 
the  adverse  faction  gradually  managed  to  supplant  them  in  the 
young  chieftain's  confidence.  The  leader  of  these  new  coun- 
sellors, who  from  the  nick-name  of  "  Bergo  "  (a  weak  soft  per- 
son) given  to  the  young  count,  were  called  **  Bergolini,''  was 
Andrea  Gambacorta.  The  other  faction  were  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  divest  themselves  of  a  long  hold  of  office,  the  source  of 
power  and  profit,  although  their  administration  had  not  been 
entirely  blameless  or  undisturbed :  they  had  been  frequently 
accused  of  dishonesty  and  had  in  consequence  received  the  sig- 
nificant appellation  of  **  Raspauti "  or  peculators,  and  thus  were 
the  two  parties  distinguished.  A  violent  spirit  was  fast  rising 
when  Reniero  suddenly  died  and  the  Raspanti  were  instantly 
accused  of  poisoning  him :  this  pushed  both  parties  to  extremes 
and  after  a  hard  struggle  the  latter  were  driven  from  Pisa 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  1347,  Andrea  Gambacorta 
with  the  Bergolini  remaining  lords  of  the  commonwealth;  and 
thus  conunenced  the  power  of  the  Gambacorti  in  Pisa*. 

Luchino  Visconti,  whose  policy  was  always  to  support  that 
party  from  which  he  could  gain  most  and  most  easDy  cast  off 

*  Mem.  Istor.  di  piii  Uomini  Illust.  cioni,  Tst.  Pisa,  Lib.  »▼.,  p.  803.  — 

Pisani,  tomo,  ii",  p.  339,  and  annota-  Gio.    Villani,    Lib.  zii.,  cap.   cxx. — 

tions.  —  Cronaca  di  Pisa,  Scrip.  R.,  Tronci,  Annali. — Muratori,  Annali. — 

Ital.,  voL  ziv^  p.  1017-18.  —  Ron-  Sismondi,  vol.  it. 
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when  done  witli.  assisted  the  Doria,  Grimaldi,  and  other 
Genoese  eiitee  in  1348.  mid  would  perhapB  have  acquired  the 
lordship  of  that  city  if  death  had  not  claimed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing January.  In  this  spirit  ho  had  already  quarrelled  with 
Filippino  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  because  the  latter  refused  to 
give  np  certain  places  that  he  demanded,  and  at  once  declared 
war  against  tliat  ruler:  Mastino  della  Scala  and  Obizzo  of 
Este  united  with  Luchino,  hut  the  Mantuan  prince  hurried 
beck  from  Naples  where  he  had  followed  the  king  of  Hangary 
and  hastily  assembling  a  few  soldiers  surprised  and  defeat«d 
the  Milanese  army  before  its  junction  with  the  allies  while  he 
forced  the  latter  to  a  precipitate  retreat  But  death  luckily 
cut  short  Luchino's  ambition  which  had  grown  formidable  to 
his  neighbours,  and  Giovanni  Visconti  Archbishop  of  Milan,  a 
man  of  somewhat  milder  nature,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
which  be  had  hitherto  nominally  shared  with  his  deceased 
brother. 

The  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  gave  unwonted 
energy  Ui  Giovanni's  government :  Bemabo  and  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti were  immediately  recalled  from  an  exile  to  which  the 
jealousy  of  their  late  uncle  had  condemned  them,  and  even 
Lodovisi  son  of  St^fano  was  released  by  his  cousin  from  a  long 
imprisonment  which  he  bad  endured  since  the  days  of  Azzo. 
One  of  Giovanni  s  first  acts  was  to  make  peace  with  Mantua, 
but  Mastino  prosecuted  the  war  alone,  and  Romagna  con- 
tinued in  its  accustomed  state  of  dissension  from  the  violent 
conduct  of  Malatesta  di  Rimini. 

Sicily  also  was  shaken  by  two  powerful  factions  both  of 
which  gained  strength  from  the  minority  of  King  Louis  after 
death  had  removed  the  steady  hand  of  his  uncle  and  guardian 
William,  Rome  also  continued  in  its  usual  state  of  confusion 
and  half  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  pon'er  under  the  rule  of 
three  senators,  a  Colonna,  an  Orsmi,  and  the  legate. 

Meanwhile  the  actual  weakness  of  Florence   encouraged 
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aadacity  in  her  restless  neighbours  and  forced  her  to  adopt 
a  more  organised  system  of  defence:  the  Ubertini  became 
troublesome  and  were  chastised;  the  national  defences  were 
strengthened  and  reformed ;  three  great  military  divisions 
were  created  and  placed  under  three  separate  officers  called 
Vicars :  one  of  these  was  stationed  at  Montopoli  in  the  lower 
Val  d  *Anio ;  another  at  Monte  Varchi  in  the  upper  Vale  ;  and  a 
third  at  Poggibonzi  to  protect  the  Val  d'Elsa,  aU  with  sufficient 
troops  and  officers  for  any  emergency,  and  totally  indepen- 
dent of  garrisons,  because  the  Castelli  and  other  fortresses  were 
given  in  charge  at  less  expense  either  to  their  own  inhabitants 
or  the  various  municipalities  in  whose  territory  they  happened 
to  be  situated  *. 

Prato  although  really  governed  by  Florence  continued  at 
this  time  like  many  other  petty  states  to  preserve  a  nominal 
independence  notwithstanding  tliat  the  people  had  in  13*27 
bestowed  the  lordship  of  their  city  on  Charles  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria. The  powerful  family  of  Guazzalotri  had  however  acquired 
great  influence  and  maintained  its  ascendancy  with  a  tolerable 
government  under  the  friendly  auspices  of  Florence ;  but  the 
older  members  of  this  house  dying  off,  a  young  arrogant  gene- 
ration succeeded  who  assuming  unearned  superiority  soon 
became  unmodified  tyrants.  Thb  however  would  not  have 
signified  (for  the  Italians  were  becoming  accustomed  to  tyranny 
under  the  forms  of  liberty)  had  they  still  quietly  submitted  to 
Florentine  dictation ;  but  choosing  rather  to  govern  indepen- 
dently and  having  moreover  committed  several  cruel  actions, 
that  republic  determined  to  possess  itself  of  Prato  which,  as 
a  preliminary  step,  was  forthwith  purchased  from  Queen  Gio- 
vanna  for  17,500  florins  and  incorporated  in  the  Contado, 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases  being  thenceforward  trans- 
ferred to  the  metropolis.  Whatever  satisfaction  Florence  might 
have  received  from  this  acquisition  must  have  been  considerably 

*  Scip.  Amminto,  Lib.  x.,  p.  512. 
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modified  by  seeing  her  ancient  ally  the  Bolognese  republic  fall 
suddenly  under  the  power  of  the  dreaded  and  too 
powerful  Visconti. 

Giovanni  Archbishop  of  Milan,  quiet  under  the  fiercer 
dominion  of  his  brother,  was  nevertheless  a  Visconti ;  and  no 
sooner  was  he  absolute  lord  of  twenty-two  cities  with  their 
vast  and  fruitful  territory,  tlian  unchecked  by  ecclesiastical 
ties  but  strengthened  by  its  power,  the  bold  ambitious  spirit 
of  his  race  brake  forth  with  redoubled  and  insatiate  vigour: 
and  although  some  meek  and  friendly  expressions  of  attachment 
to  Florence  carried  no  present  sound  of  war,  little  doubt  was 
entertained  of  an  ultimate  desire  to  extend  his  conquests  hx 
beyond  the  Apennines  and  disturb  the  peace  of  Tuscany. 

The  revolution  of  Bologna  occurred  in  this  wise.  Pope 
Clement  VI.  imitating  the  Mosaic  law,  and  on  the  very 
reasonable  pretence  that  a  secular  jubilee,  if  of  any  spiritual 
advantage,  could  only  afiect  the  limited  number  of  pilgrims 
who  happened  to  be  in  existence  at  the  moment  of  its  celebra- 
tion, resolved  to  retrench  the  original  period  to  one  half  and 
accordingly  proclaimed  a  second  jubilee  for  the  year  1350. 
This  at  least  was  the  ostensible  reason ;  but  the  real  object  as 
with  Boniface  was  Mammon ;  an  object  now  realised  beyond 
all  hope  and  far  exceeding  the  first  experiment.  The  fearful 
pestilence  which  still  ravaged  many  parts  of  Europe  filled 
multitudes  with  a  desire  of  plenary  indulgence  for  past  and 
present  transgressions,  and  hence  the  treasures  incessantly 
dropping  into  ecclesiastical  coflers  were  enormous.  Accord- 
ing to  Matteo  Villani  twelve  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  were 
assembled  in  Rome  during  the  Lent  of  that  memorable  year : 
the  city  is  described  as  one  vast  inn  where  all  Christendom 
was  received  and  fed ;  and  the  profit  on  provisions  alone  which 
the  Romans  effectively  monopolised,  was  immeasured  and  as- 
tounding. One  half  of  those  offerings  that  unceasingly  poured 
into  the  churches  belonged  to  themselves  the  other  to  the 
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pontiff;  and  these  he  had  predetermined  to  employ  in  reducing 
all  Ilomagna  to  subjection.  The  ecclesiastical  states  although 
long  abandoned  by  imperial  ambition  had  never  been  more 
than  nominally  under  ecclesiastical  rule ;  Romagna  was  parti- 
tioned amongst  a  set  of  petty  tyrannical  lords  who  preyed  on 
each  other  and  their  country  while  they  crushed  the  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  possessing  but  little  individual  force  could 
when  thus  disunited  make  only  a  slight  resistance  to  any 
powerful  aggressor. 

Matteo  Villani  tells  us  that  Pope  Clement  VI.  and  his 
cardinals  feeling  ashamed  that  the  church  should  have  been 
so  long  deprived  of  these  rich  territories  resolved  to  regain 
them  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  general  weakness  consequent 
on  plague  and  famine  induced  him  to  believe  it  an  easy  task. 
His  relation  Astorgio,  or  Hector  de  Durfort  had  already  been 
created  Count  of  Romagna,  and  being  well  furnished  with 
men  and  money  received  instructions  to  bring  the  whole  of 
that  country  under  ecclesiastical  rule.  Assistance  was  sepa- 
rately demanded  from  each  of  the  Lombard  tyrants;  from 
Bologna,  and  from  Tuscany ;  the  two  former  granted  it,  but 
all  the  Tuscan  states  declined  to  cooperate.  Although  the 
Coimt  of  Romagna  was  secretly  ordered  by  force  or  cunning  to 
subject  each  tyrant  successively,  his  ostensible  motive  was  to 
punish  Giovanni  Manfredi  Lord  of  Faenza  for  having  revolted 
from  the  church,  expelled  the  papal  followers,  and  separated 
from  the  ecclesiastical  Guelphs  of  Italy  *. 

Durfort  demanded  and  received  assistance  from  the  Peppoli, 
as  well  as  from  the  Alidosi  of  Imola  which  city  he  occupied, 
but  both  were  insincere  and  secretly  favoured  Manfredi  for 
both  dreaded  the  resumption  of  papal  power  in  Ilomagna,  and 
the  intercourse  became  a  mere  trial  of  deception  on  all  sides. 
The  Malatesti  of  Rimini  and  Pollenti  of  Ravenna,  too  saga- 
cious not  to  foresee  their  own  ruin  in  the  pope's  triumph,  openly 

*  M.  Yilkni,  Lib.  I*',  cap.  liii.,  liv. — Sismondi,  to1«  iv.,  p.  268. 
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sided  with  Manfredi  and  engaged  Ihike  Werner  and  his  fierce 
companions  in  their  cause  *. 

The  count  however,  from  Visconti,  Mastino,  Ferrara,  and  the 
Peppoli,  had  assembled  at  Imola  about  a  thousand  auxiliary 
horse  besides  his  Proven5al  forces,  and  artful  as  the  barons  of 
Romagna  themselves,  exhibited  an  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  lords  of  Bologna;  yet  more  wily  than  warlike,  he  had  lost  two 
months  before  Salervolo  instead  of  investing  Faenza  itself,  and 
Giovanni  de'  Peppoli  endeavoured  to  increase  this  d^lay  by 
offering  his  own  mediation  in  order  to  bring  Manfredi  to  terms. 
This  was  accepted  with  apparent  eagerness  by  the  count  who 
affected  to  be  guided  entirely  by  Giovanni*s  counsel  and  a  nego- 
tiation actually  commenced  while  he  was  secretly  plotting  with 
the  malcontents  of  Bologna  to  assassinate  both  brothers.  The 
treason  was  discovered ;  but  still  so  artfully  was  Coimt  Diu*- 
fort's  part  in  it  concealed  that  he  not  only  managed  to  excul- 
pate himself  completely  but  even  to  entice  Giovanni:  Peppoli 
into  his  camp  on  pretence  of  bringing  the  negotiation  with 
Manfredi  to  a  conclusion.  This  step  was  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Giacopo  de'  Peppoli;  Giovanni  was  received  with  every 
external  mark  of  honour  and  friendship  but  was  startled  by 
unexpectedly  finding  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  count's  tent  who 
sharply  accusing  him  of  bringing  Werner  and  his  five  hundred 
myrmidons  into  Faenza  sent  him  off  captive  to  Imola  while 
his  troops  were  disarmed,  pillaged,  and  driven  from  the  papal 
campf. 

Thus  warned  Giacopo  Peppoli  lost  no  time  in  seeking  aid 
amongst  his  allies  :  Milan  and  Rimini  sent  him  troops ;  Flo- 
rence none;  for  she  had  no  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  lords 
of  Bologna  but  on  the  contrary  would  have  been  well  contented 
to  assist  in  displacing  those  tyrants  had  the  Bolognese  citizens 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  i., o^).  Iviii.,  lix.        Anno  1350.  —  Sismondi,  vol.  iv.,   p. 
+  M.   Villani,  Lib.    i«»,    cap.    Ivi.,      268. 
Iriii ,  Iz,  Hi.  —  Muratori,   Annali, 
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Still  retained  spirit  enough  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing their  freedom.  Neither  had  she  any  wish  to  quarrel  with 
Clement;  but  Visconti  less  scrupulous  on  that  point  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  remonstrate  with  Durfort  against  the  detention  of  his 
ally  and  demand  an  instant  release.  The  complaint  was  un- 
heeded  and  Peppoli's  liberty  refused  on  the  plea  of  his  ha\ing 
excited  Faenza  to  revolt,  besides  other  convenient  reasons ; 
moreover  Durfort  even  managed  to  seduce  the  archbishop  s 
contingent  of  troops  then  in  camp  and  so  dismissed  the  em- 
bassy *.  Meanwhile  Duke  Werner  at  the  invitation  of  Jacopo 
Peppoli  marched  with  his  five  hundred  Barbute  from  Faenza 
to  Bologna  and  although  an  enemy  of  Florence  and  warring 
against  the  church,  threaded  the  mountain  passes  of  its  terri- 
tory without  any  opposition  from  the  priors  then  in  office,  but 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  public.  At  Bologna  his  deport- 
ment was  rather  that  of  a  master  than  a  servant ;  seizing  at 
once  on  a  whole  street  for  his  quarters  he  set  an  example 
which  was  not  lost  upon  the  other  auxiliaries,  so  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  expelled  from  their  homes,  the  people 
plundered,  famished,  and  oppressed  within,  while  the  papal 
army  ravaged  everything  without  f.  In  these  circumstances 
Jacopo  Peppoli  not  only  agreed  to  deliver  Bologna  to  the 
care  of  Florence,  but  even  consented  to  abdicate  in  hopes  of 
thus  removing  every  obstacle  to  a  reconciliation  with  Avignon : 
certain  influential  Florentines  however  who  served  on  their 
own  account  in  Durfort's  army,  hoping  if  Bologna  fell  to  be 
made  governors  there,  rendered  this  negotiation  fruitless,  threw 
the  Bolognese  into  despair,  and  increased  the  Coimt  of  Ro- 
magna's  audacity  J.  Thus  situated  the  city  could  scarcely  have 
stood  a  moment  if  broken  promises  and  want  of  pay  had  not 
caused  disappobtment  and  mutiny  amongst  the  papal  troops 
and  finally  compelled  Durfort  to  deliver  Giovanni  Peppoli  into 

•  M.  Villani,  Lib  i.,  cap.  Ixiii.  f  M.  Villani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  Ixv. 

X  M.  Villani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  Ixv.,  Ixvii. 
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their  hands :  tliey  paid  themselves  by  his  ransom  which  cost 
80,000  florins*,  and  this  fortunate  restoration  threw  fresh  spirit 
into  the  government,  for  he  was  a  man  of  ability,  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  generally  feared  by  the  citizens  f. 

Nor  was  Giovanni's  return  displeasing  to  Florence,  because 
that  government  really  anxious  to  restore  peace  and  if  possible 
the  popular  ascendancy  in  Bologna,  thought  both  of  these 
objects  would  be  more  easily  accomplished  by  his  release  and 
the  consequent  diminution  of  Count  Durfort's  power.  Ambas- 
sadors were  therefore  sent  to  Bologna  and  the  preliminaries 
signed,  by  which  the  church  was  to  be  made  paramount ;  re* 
publican  government  reestablished ;  the  Peppoli  were  to  abdi- 
cate, and  the  constitution  to  be  reformed  under  a  commission 
of  Florentine  citizens  nominated  by  their  own  republic.  These 
advantageous  terms  were  at  first  accepted  by  the  Count  of 
Romagua  but  finally  rejected  through  the  intrigues  of  Frignano 
a  natural  son  and  agent  of  Mastino  della  Scala  who  secretly 
aimed  at  the  possession  of  Bologna  for  himself. 

The  Peppoli  were  so  mortified  by  this  failiure  that  they 
determined  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  their  country  as 
well  as  their  own  honour  on  the  altar  of  vengeance  by  secretly 
selling  both  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  while  they  maintained 
an  outward  show  of  negotiation  with  Florence,  under  whose 
protection  the  citizens  of  Bologna  were  anxious  to  be  placed. 
This  scheme  was  successful  and  Giovanni  repaired  to  Milan, 
completed  the  bargain  for  200,000  florins,  and  then  imblush- 
ingly  returned  to  Bologna  with  an  open  avowal  of  his  treachery ! 

The  citizens  were  furious  and  the  populace  clamorous,  but 
being  afraid  to  strike,  all  quietly  subsided  into  abject  submission: 
Florence  would  have  gladly  assisted  them  had  there  been  suffi- 

*  Corio  (Historie  Milanese,  Parte  iii*,     is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 
p.  224)  says  30,000  florins  of  which     f  M.  Yillani,  Lib.  L,  cap.  Ixvl 
10,000  were  paid  down  and  this  sum 
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dent  spirit  in  the  plax^  to  work  upon ;  but  this  being  want- 
ing Galeazzo  Yisconti  at  once  occupied  the  town,  and  thus  a 
new  and  fertile  source  of  war  and  misery  was  opened  upon 
Italy*. 

Gaspare  Yisconti  assumed  the  command  of  Bologna  and  in  the 
following  October  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  publicly  acknow- 
ledged as  lord  of  a  city  that  once  was  esteemed  a  province  in 
itself,  so  rich  and  extensive  were  its  territories  and  so  numerous 
the  students  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  to  its 
celebrated  university  f.  Thus  finished  the  power  of  the  Peppoli 
in  Bologna,  but  the  Guelphic  factions  of  that  city  and  Florence 
who  knew  and  dreaded  the  ambition  of  Yisconti,  became  seriously 
alarmed,  and  Florence  herself  began  to  tremble  at  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  so  powerful  a  Ghibeline  J. 

Notwithstanding  the  exorbitant  ransom  of  Giovanni  Peppoli, 
of  which  20,000  florins  were  paid  down,  the  Count  of 
Bomagna  was  still  in  arrears,  and  from  papal  neglect 
unable  to  pay  liis  soldiers  ;  the  consequence  was  a  cessation  of 
military  operations  against  Bologna  and  the  necessity  of  at  last 
allowing  them  to  treat  with  the  new  governor  Bemabo  Yisconti 
who  instantly  paid  up  their  arrears  with  the  money  destined  for 
the  purchase  of  that  city,  received  in  exchange  all  the  towns 
and  territory  they  had  already  occupied  and  took  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  tliem  into  his  service  §.  Werner  who  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Bemabo  Yisconti  at  once  retired,  the  siege  was  raised, 
the  other  auxiliaries  returned  home,  and  Count  Durfort  retreated 
in  disgrace  to  Imola  at  the  very  moment  when  a  judicious  supply 
of  money  would  have  given  Bologna  to  the  church  and  saved 
the  land  from  war||. 

*  M.  Yflkni,  Lib.  L,  cap.  IzTiii.  help    of    Gonzaga    of    Mantua  first 

i*  At  one  period  there  were  no  lets  fonght  some  bloody  battles  with  the 

than  1 3,000  scholars.  Pa^  anny.^(Vide  Parte  iu',  p.  224, 

t  M.  Yillani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  Izviii.  Historie  Milanese.) 

§  Corio  says  that  Bemab5  with  the  ||  M.  Yillani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  Ixxi. 
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Clement  furious  at  the  archbishop's  success  and  his  own 
discomfiture  instantly  renewed  all  the  censures  pronounced 
against  him  by  Pope  John  XXII.  cited  him  to  appear  within 
a  given  time  at  Avignon,  and  finally  bade  him  make  his  choice 
of  what  he  would  henceforth  be,  or  temporal  lord  or  arch- 
bishop of  Milan ;  but  not  both.  Giovanni  named  a  day  for 
the  solemn  publication  of  the  legate's  message  at  the  conclusion 
of  divine  service  in  the  cathedral,  and  before  the  assembled 
people.  On  the  appointed  Sunday,  after  Archbishop  Visconti 
had  himself  celebrated  mass  with  great  splendour,  the  legate 
rose,  and  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude  repeated  Pope 
Clement's  declaration.  On  this  Visconti  came  slowly  forward 
with  a  stem  aspect,  then  stopped,  and  suddenly  drawing  a 
bright  blade  from  his  side  while  with  the  left  hand  he  seized 
a  crucifix,  "  This  cross^'"  said  he  in  a  loud  and  determined 
voice,  "  is  my  spiritual^  as  this  sword  sliall  he  my  temporal 
authority  for  the  protection  of  aU  my  dominions^*'  and  so  dis- 
missed the  messenger. 

Clement  still  more  indignant  at  so  public  an  insult  renewed 
his  former  summons  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  Vis- 
conti declared  his  readiness  to  obey ;  whereupon  his  secretary 
was  instantly  despatched  to  Avignon  with  orders  to  hire  eveiy 
house,  palace,  hotel,  or  dwelling  that  he  could  procure,  for  six 
months ;  and  to  prepare  everything  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  twelve  thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  infantry.  The 
consequence  was  that  no  stranger  could  find  lodgings  in  the 
place  and  the  strange  news  coming  to  Pope  Clement's  ears 
he  sent  for  the  Milanese  secretary  and  heard  that  the  arch- 
bishop humbly  intended  to  obey  his  commands,  but  accom- 
panied by  these  personal  followers  and  a  long  train  of  Milanese 
nobles  and  citizens  besides,  all  of  whom  wished  to  do  honour 
to  their  chief.  Clement  instantly  demanded  how  much  had 
already  been  spent :  the  secretary  replied  that  40,000  florins 
had  been  disbursed  in  these  preparations,  upon  which  the 
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money  was  immediately  repaid  and  Visconti  received  the  papal 
dispensation  for  his  personal  appearance.  Whatever  truth  may 
be  in  this  story;  the  authenticity  of  which  there  however 
seems  no  reason  to  question ;  Giovanni  managed  his  business  so 
adroitly  as  sometime  afterwards  to  receive  the  investiture  of 
Bologna  from  Clement  himself  for  the  payment  of  100,000 
florins,  and  thus  were  these  two  churchmen  reconciled  *. 

During  the  foregoing  events  one  of  the  Florentine  family  of 
Antelesi  who  was  Bishop  of  Ferrara  had  been  despatched  as 
legate  to  organise  a  Tuscan  league  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  Lombard  chieftains,  against  Visconti :  Siena  and  Perugia 
deeming  themselves  too  remote  to  fear  his  power  especially 
the  latter,  gave  but  an  outward  adherence  to  this  and  interposed 
so  much  delay  that  Mastino  della  Scala's  death  in  the  month 
of  June  and  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  other  Lombards 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 

The  miscarriage  was  imfortunate  because  its  success  would 
have  effectually  baffled  Visconti's  schemes  of  aggrandisement 
and  its  failure  left  Florence  in  considerable  alarm,  more  espe- 
cially when  it  was  understood  that  Milanese  emissaries  were 
actively  availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  state  of  Pistoia 
where  a  small  Florentine  detachment  had  been  long  quartered 
under  command  of  the  local  government.  The  seignoiy  re- 
solved therefore  to  occupy  that  place  with  greater  forces  and 
strengthen  their  own  frontier  in  tlie  same  direction ;  an  un- 
successful attempt  w£is  made  to  effect  the  former  by  a  union  of 
force  and  treachery,  but  unknown  to  the  great  body  of  the 
citizens;  and  although  this  action  was  outwardly  and  loudly 
blamed,  the  importance  of  the  position  and  terror  of  Visconti 
were  so  great  that  national  danger  was  deemed  a  sufficient 
apology  for  national  injustice,  and  the  fear  of  losing  Pistoia  a 
yalid  excuse  for  robbing  an  old  and  devoted  friend.     The  city 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  Ixxvi.  —  ccxxiv.  —  Muratori,  AnnUi.  —  Sis- 
Corio,  Hist.  Milaaese,  Parte  ill*,  vol.    mondi,  vol.  iv.,  p.  276. 
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was  vigorously  besieged,  both  with  arms  and  protestations ; 
public  security  being  alleged  as  the  Florentines'  only  object, 
and  so  effectual  were  these  means  that  through  the  mediation 
of  Siena  Pistoia  agreed  to  receive  a  Florentine  garrison,  to 
allow  the  building  of  a  citadel  within  the  town,  and  even  to 
surrender  the  strong  fortresses  of  Serravalle  and  Sambuca 
commanding  two  important  passes  to  the  south-westward  and 
north-eastward  of  Pistoia  * .  This  piece  of  treachery  was  blamed 
by  many  and  justified  by  none,  except  as  an  imperious  act  of  self- 
preservation,  and  has  been  more  recently  imitated  by  ourselves, 
if  not  with  equal  treachery  certainly  with  less  necessity.  Vis- 
conti  although  alarmed  at  the  cloud  that  Mastino's  death  had 
dispersed,  never  relaxed  in  his  outward  expressions  of  esteem 
for  Florence,  and  proffered  them  with  more  warmth  because 
he  was  secretly  weaving  a  strong  web  of  the  Tuscan,  Lombard 
and  Romagnan  Ghibelines  for  her  destruction  along  with  all 
the  Guelphic  faction  in  Italy.  Bemabo  Visconti  had  married 
the  sister  of  Can  Grande  II.  the  son  and  successor  of  Mastino 
della  Scala,  and  tliis  young  chief  was  easily  persuaded  by  Vis- 
conti to  join  him  with  all  the  power  of  Verona  in  common  with 
a  crowd  of  petty  Gliibeline  tyrants  and  states  who  assisted  at 
his  secret  diet  in  Milan,  for  Visconti  found  an  ally  in  ever}' 
usurper  of  his  country's  liberty.  Benedetto  de'  Buonconti 
Monaldeschi  who  had  recently  waded  through  blood  to  the 
lordship  of  Orvieto ;  Giovanni  Gabrielli  d*Agobbio  who  had  nin 
a  similar  course  in  that  city;  the  Uberti,  Ubaldini,  Tarlati. 
Pazzi ;  the  counts  of  Santa  Fiore ;  the  lords  of  Forli,  Rimini, 
and  Urbino ;  Francesco  Castracaui ;  the  sons  of  Castruccio. 
and  even  Pisa  itself  besides  many  other  chiefs,  all  appeared 
either  personally  or  by  deputy  at  Milan  whose  aspiring  pre- 
late contemplated  little  less  than  the  subjugation  of  Italy  t. 

*  Hist,  di  Pistoia,  M.  Salvi,  torn.  iL,  lini,  Ist.  di  Firenze,  Lib.  i. 

parte  ii.,  Lib.  ix.— Cronaca  di  Donato  +  Corio,  Uistor.  Milan,,  Parte   iii., 

Velluti,  p.  90,  &c— M.  Villani,  Lib.  folio  225.— M.  Villani,  Lib.  u.,  cap.  iv. 
i.y  cap.  xcvi.,  xcvii. — Poggio  Braccio- 
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Florence  was  the  first  object  of  war,  but  though  still  suspicious 
and  alarmed  she  remained  inactive ;  and  whether  lulled  hj  the 
honied  words  of  Visconti  or  paralysed  by  her  own  quarrels, 
which  eveu  thus  early  began  to  revive  from  the  stupor  of  pesti- 
lence, no  vigorous  measures  of  security  were  taken  against  him 
after  tiie  occupation  of  Pistoia  and  Sambuca.  The  latter,  a 
strong  frontier  post  commanding  the  passes  of  the  Bolognese 
Apennines  which  lead  dovm  on  tiie  former,  was  even  negligentiy 
lost  to  Giovanni  Visconti  d'Oleggio  the  archbishop's  reputed 
son,  and  that  city  itself  only  preserved  by  his  unnecessary 
delay,  at  only  four  miles  distance,  to  concentrate  his  forces  ere 
he  commenced  tiie  siege. 

This  inroad  was  a  preconcerted  scheme  of  the  Milanese  con- 
gress where  it  was  settied  that  the  appearance  of  Visconti's 
army  in  Tuscany  should  be  the  signal  for  a  general  movement 
of  the  confederates :  those  of  Homagna  with  the  Ubaldini 
were  to  commence  operations  in  tiie  mountains :  the  Tarlati, 
Ubertini,  and  Pazzi,  in  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo  and  count  Tano 
da  Monte  Carelli  in  the  Mugello.  The  Pisans  were  expected 
simultaneously  to  declare  war,  but  tiieir  present  ruler  Gamba- 
corta,  a  merchant  and  the  friend  of  peace  and  Florence, 
demanded  time,  and  even  a  subsequent  embassy  from  Milan 
failed  in  securing  an  object  on  the  success  of  which  Visconti 
founded  his  principal  hopes  of  victory*. 

The  Ubaldini  commenced  by  burning  Firenzuola  and  taking 
Monte  Colloreto  tiirough  the  folly  of  the  governor,  who  was 
afterwai'ds  beheaded  at  Florence  for  his  conduct:  Piero  Sacconi, 
the  Ubertini  and  the  Pazzi  followed  up  this  blow  without  a 
moment's  pause  tiiough  all  were  at  peace  with  Florence :  that 
city  blind  to  every  premonitory  symptom  of  so  extensive  an  out- 
break had  made  no  preparations ;  her  councils  were  distracted, 
her  citizens  astounded,  and  party  violence  had  destroyed  all 
confidence  between  man  and  man  f. 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  iv.,  xx. —     Istorie  Milanese. 

Poggio  Bracciolini,   Ist.    di   Firemc,    +  M.  Villani,  Lib.  ii., cap.  Ti.vii. 

Lib.  i».— Corio,  Parte  iii«,  folio  225.— 
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The  government's  first  act  was  to  demand  why  Giovajmi 
d'  Oleggio,  who  had  already  invested  Prato,  thus  treacherously 
invaded  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power  in  time  of  profound 
peace;  but  the  only  answer  was  a  publication  of  Viscontis 
resolve  to  reform  all  the  Tuscan  states,  beginning  with  Flo- 
rence, and  to  restore  tranquillity  both  within  and  without,  by 
persuasion  if  possible,  if  not,  by  force  of  arms.  This  insolent 
message  raised  the  indignation,  suppressed  the  discord,  and 
dispersed  every  fear  of  the  Florentines ;  but  nevertheless  when 
the  Milanese  general  suddenly  advanced  with  his  whole  force 
on  Campi  and  insulted  the  citizens  under  their  walls,  the 
Seignory  still  doubtful  of  internal  treason  and  totally  unpre- 
pared, was  at  a  loss  how  to  act  until  reassured  by  the  zeal 
and  cooperation  of  every  order  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
civic  companies  were  assembled  in  arms  and  stationed  on  the 
ramparts,  and  confidence  revived  so  rapidly  that  only  those 
gates  nearest  to  the  enemy  were  closed,  all  the  others  remain- 
ing open  as  in  times  of  profound  peace ;  and  unsupported  by  a 
single  mercenary  the  citizens  resolved  to  defend  their  town. 

But  hunger  did  more  than  lances :  the  rural  mills  had  been 
dismantled,  com  could  not  be  ground,  and  flour  was  nowhere 
to  be  had;  whole  grain  and  animal  food  in  small  quantities 
with  little  or  no  salt,  became  the  enemy's  only  sustenance  : 
August  heats  and  gradual  deprivation  of  every  supply  affected 
the  troops ;  sufferings  were  great  and  general ;  and  this  now 
dispirited  army  at  last  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  fertile 
plains  of  San  Salvi  eastward  of  Florence.  They  were  checked  by 
an  intrenchment  well  lined  with  cross-bows  which  was  suddenly 
thrown  up  between  Porta  San  Gallo  and  the  hill  of  Montughi : 
a  retreat  by  their  former  line  of  march  was  next  attempted, 
but  the  people  of  Prato  destroyed  the  roads ;  Val  di  Marina 
which  leads  into  the  province  of  Mugello  offered  another  outlet ; 
but  here  retreat  was  still  more  difficult  for  the  people  rose  in 
a  body  and  occupying  the  mountain  passes  showed  a  determined 
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front.  lu  this  predicament  the  surrender  of  Oleggio's  army 
would  have  been  inevitable  bad  not  the  whole  position,  strong 
and  difficult  as  it  was,  been  shamefully  aliandoned  by  a  Medici 
with  the  only  force  of  regular  troops  in  that  ilistrict.  These 
soldiers  olthou^  alone  insufficient,  were  zealously  seconded 
by  the  peoeanti^-,  and  the  pasaea  only  admitting  the  march  of 
troops  by  single  files  of  infantry  or  dismounted  cavaliy,  could 
have  been  easily  defended;  but  thus  deserted  the  countr)- 
people  retired  with  deep  imprecations  on  the  Florentines  who 
had  abandoned  them,  and  now  thought  only  of  saving  iJieir 
goods  and  families. 

The  Milanese  commander  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself 
of  this  opening  ;  he  instantly  occupied  the  passes,  and  push- 
ing rapidly  through  the  defiles  soon  encamped  amidst  all  the 
abundance  of  the  Mugello:  Darberino  a  strung  and  well-pro- 
vided town  was  treacherously  surrendered ;  Villanova,  Gagliano. 
Latera  and  other  places  tendered  their  obedience  and  supplied 
his  troops :  Count  Tano  da  Monte  Carelli  declared  himself  of 
the  league ;  and  this  half-famished  half-conquered  army  found 
itself  as  if  by  magic  securely  triumphing  in  the  heart  of  a  fruit- 
ful country. 

Nevertheless  iU  departure  under  any  circumstances  removed 
a  load  of  anjuety  from  Florence ;  national  spirit  rose ;  Scar- 
]>eria,  Borgo  a  San  Lorenzo,  Pulicciauo  and  other  posts  were 
rei^nforced;  troops  were  rapidly  levied  and  organised  and 
vigorous  preparations  made  on  eveiy  side  +.  Pulicciano  fought 
stoutly  although  fenced  only  by  &  simple  palisade,  and  stvod 
resolutely  and  successtiilly  against  two  thousand  Barbute  a 
thousand  iufantry  and  a  strong  body  of  crossbowmen :  the 
Milanese  horsemen  dismounted,  and  linking  their  arms  toge- 
ther in  a  strong  line  flanked  by  cross-bows,  moved  steadily  up 
thehilllikeabanij  of  steel  and  after  a  fierce  and  well-sustained 
encounter  were  broken  and  driven  back  in  confusion. 

*  M.  TilLini,  Lih.  ii.,  cap.  vjii.  to  iv. — Poggio  Bncdolini,  Lib.  i°. 
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But  while  war  raged  in  the  Mugello  the  Aretine  frontier 
was  not  tranquil:  Piero  Sacconi,  now  ninety  years  of  age 
together  with  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  the  Uhertini,  and  the 
Pazzi  of  Valdamo,  made  a  combined  attack  on  the  Florentine 
territory  but  were  promptly  repulsed ;  Albertaccio  de'  Ricasoli 
who  commanded  the  Florentines  was  charged  with  treachery 
for  not  completing  his  victory  by  destroying  the  enemy  while 
in  his  power ;  he  sternly  repelled  the  accusation,  to  which  how- 
ever his  close  connection  with  many  in  the  hostile  army 
added  some  force ;  and  as  it  escaped  without  loss  during  the 
night  the  troops  became  indignant  especially  the  Aretines, 
who  sullenly  quitted  his  camp  and  marched  to  their  capital. 

Visconti  anxious  for  Pisa  s  cooperation  sent  ambassadors  to 
work  on  the  public  mind  and  turn  her  citizens  to  war ;  but  his 
designs  were  baffled  by  the  prudence  of  Gambacorta  and  the 
prelate  again  despaired  of  success  ;  yet  so  universal  was  the 
dread  of  his  power  that  Florence  could  not  at  any  price  enlist  a 
single  military  commander  in  her  defence  *. 

Thus  compelled  to  trust  to  the  leading  of  her  own  citizens 
she  exerted  herself  nobly  and  gained  such  an  ascendancy  in 
the  Mugello,  the  principal  seat  of  war,  that  all  public  agitation 
ceased  ;  the  ordinary  commercial  transactions  were  resumed  as 
if  in  peace  ;  the  monthly  interest  of  national  debt  was  punctu- 
ally discharged,  and  the  whole  people  assumed  an  aspect  of  so 
much  confidence  as  to  produce  a  strong  moral  effect  on  the 
enemy.  The  siege  of  Scarperia  was  nevertheless  begun  and 
pushed  on  with  such  vigour  by  Giovanni  d'  Oleggio  that  the 
place  was  soon  reduced  to  extremity :  Florence  strained  every 
nerve  to  relieve  it  and  impatiently  expected  six  hundred  men- 
at-arms  from  Perugia.  This  reenforcement  had  in  fact  begun 
its  march  and  halted  at  a  place  called  I'Olmo  about  two  miles 
from  the  friendly  city  of  Arezzo ;  but  Piero  Sacconi  was  then 
at  Bibbiena  and  hearing  of  the  delay  deteniiiued  to  surprise  it 

•  Corio,  Hist.  Milan.,  Parte  iii%  folio  225. 
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irith  four  hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  infaiitiy.  His  foot- 
men were  rapidly  brought  down  from  the  CaBcntino  and  placed 
in  ambush  amongst  the  hills  in  rear  of  the  I'enigians  while 
he  suddenly  charged  their  front  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry : 
surprised  but  not  daunted  the;  fought  stoutly  took  the  old 
chieftain  priaoner,  and  would  probably  have  gained  the  day 
had  not  an  unexpected  occurrence  baffled  all  their  efforts. 

Arezzo  after  the  recovery  of  her  independence  had  been 
always  more  or  less  a  prey  to  Action  and  like  all  other  Italian 
republics  was  continually  vexed  by  the  ambition  of  private 
citizens  ;  there  as  elsewhere  a  firm  and  general  pressure  was 
required;  not  bo  heavy  as  to  oppress  liberty  or  impede  indi- 
ndual  enterprise,  but  sufficient  to  repel  the  high-reaching 
fancies  of  those  citizens  who  find  no  peace  or  satisfiiction  in 
equality.  After  the  Tarlati  s  expulsion  the  Guelphic  &mily  of 
Boscoli  became  the  most  powerful  of  her  citizens,  and  as  s 
matter  of  course  the  most  overbearing  and  tyrannical :  this 
occasioned  their  expulsion  in  1347,  but  only  to  make  way  for 
other  Guelphs  of  the  Brandagli  race  who  wore  equally  ambi- 
tious and  despotic.  Both  hod  made  external  professions  of 
friendship  to  Florence  but  merely  to  suit  their  own  objects, 
which  like  those  of  Sacconi  wore  absolute  power  in  Arezzo : 
hut  the  Brandagli  could  not  accomplish  this  without  the  assist- 
ance of  exiles,  and  as  the  Tarlati  were  the  ablest  and  most 
powerful  of  these,  their  alliance  was  sedulously  courted. 

The  old  chieftain's  capture  offered  a  fair  occasion,  wherefore 
promptly  assembling  their  forces  they  hurried  with  a  numerous 
Ixfdy  to  the  field,  and  under  the  diameter  of  allies  of  Flo- 
rence persuaded  the  Perugians  to  commit  the  custody  of  Picro 
Sacconi  to  thero  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  placed  in  their  power 
than  he  received  his  lilierty  and  the  Brandagli  retired  to 
Arezzo  without  further  interference. 

Piero  soon  rallied  his  men  and  recommenced  the  fight  while 
his  infantry  suddenly  descending  in  the  enemy's  rear  com- 
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pletelj  overpowered  them  and  be  led  three  hundred  prisoners 
away  in  triumph  to  Bibbiena.  This  paralysed  every  offensive 
movement  on  the  part  of  Florence,  increased  the  difliculty  of 
relieving  Scarperia,  and  almost  banished  hope  from  the  hearts 
of  its  brave  defenders.  Nevertheless  the  Florentines  deter- 
mined to  attempt  sometliing  and  despatched  Giovanni  Visdo- 
mini  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  who  volunteered  with  only 
thirty  followers  to  relieve  them :  with  prompt  and  determined 
courage  he  went  straight  to  his  object  and  suddenly  coming 
on  the  besiegers*  camp  burst  through  it  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning carrying  his  little  band  of  heroes  safely  into  the  place. 
The  military  reputation  of  Yisdomini  and  his  successful  auda- 
city gave  new  spirit  to  the  garrison  while  their  enemy  angry 
and  mortified  closed  round  the  town  in  denser  lines,  deter- 
mined to  prevent  any  successful  repetition  of  this  boldness  ; 
yet  a  chief  of  the  Medici  with  only  one  hundred  footmen,  his 
own  good  fame,  and  a  skilful  guide,  pushed  by  night  through 
the  hills,  forced  the  Milanese  camp  after  a  sharp  encounter, 
and  with  eighty  men  made  good  his  entrance  *. 

Exasperated  at  this  double  defeat  by  such  contemptible 
forces  Oleggio  renewed  his  exertions  and  vnih  fresh  troops  and 
the  promise  of  double  pay  resolved  on  a  general  assault  f. 
Every  warlike  machine  then  in  use  was  carefully  prepared,  and 
numerous  lofty  towers  were  wheeled  with  great  labour  to 
within  crossbow-shot  of  the  defences  ;  the  storm  then  began  : 
not  a  sound  or  a  movement  was  to  be  perceived  in  Scarpe- 
ria ;  all  remained  as  still  as  night :  but  when  the  assailants, 
having  passed  the  outer  ditch,  were  engaged  in  the  second  and 
liad  even  laid  some  ladders  to  the  walls,  suddenly  and  by  pre- 
concerted signals  such  a  tempest  of  stones,  arrows,  lances, 


*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  xx.  to  xxiii. 
f  **  Paga  doppia  e  mese  compiutOy'''' 
ur  double  jmy  and  the  month  com- 
plete, wa«  the  form  of  expression 
for  rewards  given  to  the  troops  after 


great  victories.  The  pay  ^^-as  counted 
monthly,  not  daily ;  and  the  month's 
pay  M*as  given  in  advance,  as  if  finished, 
when  the  army  was  thus  rewarded. 
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beams  of  timber,  and  other  missiles  thundered  on  their  beads 
as  nothing  could  withstand :  from  ever)'  part ;  far  and  near ; 
within,  without ;  above,  below ;  was  one  incessant  shower  of 
death ;  not  a  shaft  flew  in  vain,  every  stone  struck,  and  the 
slaughter  was  commensurate.  The  assailants  tliough  continu- 
ally relieved  by  fresh  troops  and  bravely  fightiug,  could  not 
long  stand  up  against  such  weapons  so  wielded  by  the  skill 
and  courage  of  the  garrison :  they  were  stricken  back  from 
the  walls,  surge  after  surge,  like  waves  from  a  rock,  nor  could 
they  even  approach  the  palisade  where  no  ramparts  existed  ; 
there  was  a  certain  line  beyond  which  was  death,  and  of  the 
sixty-four  ladders  they  had  carried  to  the  first  ditch,  only 
three  reached  the  second  in  safety  and  there  were  instantly 
abandoned. 

The  attack  failed,  the  troops  fell  back  in  disorder,  a  conscious 
shame  overwhelmed  their  chiefs  which  they  strove  to  conceal 
or  else  get  rid  of  in  the  galleries  of  a  mine ;  but  even  here  they 
were  bafHed,  for  the  garrison  retrenched  the  wall  wthin,  and 
countennined  without :  this  brought  the  enemy's  whole  force 
against  their  workmen ;  severe  shooting  was  kept  up  from  a 
wooden  tower ;  the  assailants  were  reenforced,  the  counter- 
miners  more  closely  protected ;  and  the  besiegers'  mine,  dis- 
covered only  forty  feet  from  the  walls,  was  at  once  filled  up, 
the  props  bunied,  and  the  enemy's  workmen  dispersed  or 
slaughtered.  An  impetuous  onslaught  was  simultaneously  made 
by  all  the  covering  force ;  it  was  repulsed,  the  wooden  tower 
with  anotlier  more  distant  were  reduced  to  ashes  and  the  whole 
strength  of  Milan  once  more  compelled  to  retreat  with  shame 
and  disappointment  to  the  camp. 

Winter  was  now  approachuig ;  forage  and  other  supplies 
l>egan  to  fail,  and  fears  then  rife  in  the  Milanese  camp  of  being 
ultimately  baffled  by  a  half-fortified  town,  determined  Oleggio 
Visconti  to  risk  one  other  assault  ere  liis  final  departure. 

Fascines  were  therefore  collected,  new  towers  and  engines 
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constructed  and  immediately  rolled  to  the  ditch,  each  ready 
¥dth  its  archer-garrison  to  be  again  pushed  over  it.  The  army 
was  once  more  Snder  arms  and  ma^halled ;  on  a  signal  given 
the  light-infantry  and  "  Guastatori  "  advanced  with  their 
fagots  in  rapid  succession  and  filled  the  outer  moat,  then 
passed  on  to  the  second  and  made  all  level :  meanwhile  the 
men-at-arms  dismounted  and  with  lowered  visors  began  to 
roll  the  heavy  engines  across  both  ditches  and  plant  them 
close  against  the  walls.  The  now  more  confident  garrison 
suffered  much  of  this  ere  any  resistance  was  offered;  they 
abode  their  time  ;  suddenly  as  before  ;  a  storm  of  beams  and 
stones,  arrows  and  sharpened  stakes,  fell  thick  and  fast  and 
repelled  die  assailants  to  the  outer  fosse  the  towers  being 
too  closely  pressed  to  cover  or  assist  them;  all  this  was 
followed  up  by  bold  and  bloody  sallies  which  soon  shortened 
and  confirmed  the  day,  driving  Oleggio  from  his  ground  with 
engines  burned  and  spirit-tamed  and  everywhere  discomfited. 
Yet  there  was  no  lack  of  courage,  or  any  despondency  :  if  the 
spirit  bowed,  it  was  but  for  a  moment :  the  troops  retreated ; 
but  the  German  chiefs  and  vassals  who  had  been  scarcely 
engaged,  were  now  appealed  to ;  they  were  excited  by  double 
pay,  by  present  shame,  and  future  honours,  to  storm  once  more 
this  weak  but  well-defended  fortress. 

These  had  their  effect ;  three  hundred  volunteers,  all  knights- 
bachelors,  were  selected  and  ordered  to  arm  without  noise  and 
be  ready  at  midnight  for  the  attack  :  the  troops  then  retired  to 
their  tents,  but  at  the  appointed  hour  were  again  awake  and 
under  arms :  a  solemn  silence  pervaded  camp  and  country ; 
the  moon  was  high,  the  night  serene  and  beautiful;  canvas 
and  corslet  glittered  in  her  beam,  but  the  town's  deep  shadow 
spread  like  a  funeral  pall  upon  the  place  of  conflict.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  taken  advantage  of  and  skilfully  improved  :  the 
plan  of  attack  was  explained,  and  then,  armed  at  all  points, 
the  stormers  glided  like  phantoms  into  that  darkness  which  now 
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berved  to  conceal  them,  while  their  comrades  with  drums  and 
trumpets,  cheers  and  clang  of  arms,  marched  briskly  through  a 
broad  flood  of  moonlight  towards  the  opposite  quarter.  The 
town  seemed  still  and  silent,  half  obscured  half  bright,  mark- 
ing its  towers  and  turrets  on  the  grass :  its  weary  soldiers 
weak  from  the  morning's  work  strode  calmly  to  their  posts, 
no  way  deceived  by  this  boisterous  movement  but  watching 
m\h  keener  eye  the  stealthy  advance  of  the  others.  Not  a 
tower  nor  merlon  was  unmanned,  good  marksmen  were  sta- 
tioned to  pick  off  the  nearest  of  the  fieJse  attack  while  the  real 
body  of  stormers  was  allowed  to  place  their  ladders  in  silence 
and  even  for  a  while  to  mount ;  but  when  clustering  like  bees 
upon  each  other  they  prepared  to  enter,  the  of^repeated  storm 
came  clattering  on  their  heads,  and  knight  and  ladder  went 
headlong  down  in  one  promiscuous  ruin :  this  crash  was  deci- 
sive ;  all  that  could  escape  fled  to  the  main  body ;  and  even 
there,  though  the  cry  was  greater  than  the  work,  many  had 
fallen  by  the  Florentine  marksmen.  Vigorous  sallies  were  again 
made  with  success  and  the  struggle  was  continued :  when  morn- 
ing dawned  Oleggio's  army  was  in  full  retreat,  as  yet  followed 
only  by  part  of  the  garrison ;  but  very  soon  the  remainder  with 
one  loud  and  general  cheer  completed  the  victory.  After  a  few 
days  the  siege  was  raised  and  a  further  retreat  to  Bologna 
most  skilfully  effected  on  the  sixteenth  of  October  1351  in 
defiance  of  every  effort  of  the  Florentines. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign ;  in  which  a  treacherous  and  for- 
midable attempt  to  annihilate  Florence  as  an  independent  state 
signally  failed :  a  brave  and  experienced  army  of  two  thousand 
knights,  five  thousand  Barbute,  and  six  thousand  foot  was 
baffled  for  sixty-one  days  by  a  miserable,  small,  half-open  town 
in  a  distant  province ;  and  though  supported  by  secrecy  discipline 
and  treachery,  and  with  the  terror  of  Visconti's  name,  retired 
in  disgrace  after  three  months'  occupation  of  a  surprised  unpre- 
pared country!     Such  is  the  uncertain  chance  of  war,  and 
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such  the  difficulty  of  subduing  men  of  honour  and  determina- 
tion*. 

The  brave  eommanders  and  garrison  were  rewarded  by  a 
decree  of  the V)mmon wealth;  several  nobles  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  siege  were  honoured  by  the  loss  of  their 
nobility  and  restoration  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  exempted  from  every  public  burden  for  ten 
years  f.  v 

This  demonstration  of  the  power  and  imscrupulous  ambition 
of  Visconti  excited  universal  detestation  and  alarm  at  Florence 
and  urged  her  to  more  extensive  measures  of  defence  :  where- 
fore during  the  siege  of  Scarperia  she  renewed  her  alliance 
with  Siena  and  Perugia,  sent  ambassadors  for  a  similar  purpose 
into  Romagna  and  a  special  embassy  to  Avignon  to  strengthen 
herself  if  possible  by  Pope  Clement's  support,  whom  she 
naturally  considered  to  be  an  implacable  enemy  to  the  Ghibe- 
line  prelate.  Arezzo  was  also  invited  with  considerable  offers 
of  territory  to  join  the  league  for  Florence  was  liberal  in  her 
cx)ncessions  to  a  city  that  she  hoped  ere  long  to  have  again 
under  her  control.  By  this  league  the  Florentines  engaged  to 
furnish  a  thousand  men-at-arms  besides  infantry  and  archers, 
and  their  levies  exceeded  their  contingent :  but  without  confi- 
dence in  Clement  and  anticipating  nothing  but  ill  success  in 
their  struggle  against  Milanese  gold  and  intrigues  at  the  court 
of  Avignon,  they  resolved  to  trust  principally  to  their  own 
resources,  and  therefore  created  a  board  of  twenty  citizens  to 
form  a  new  and  more  productive  scale  of  imposts.  This  how- 
ever was  insufficient  to  allay  the  terror  of  Visconti's  ambition 
wliich  rose  so  high  that  throwing  aside  inveterate  prejudices 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  invite  the  late  emperor's  son  Louis 
of  Bavaria  to  enter  Italy,  and  it  was  only  his  excessive  preten- 
sions that  finally  broke  off  the  negotiation  J. 

•  M.    Villani,   Lib.  ii^  cap.  xxi.  to  f  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  x.,  p.  535. — 

xxiiL,  and  xxix.  to  xxxiv. —  Poggio  Poggio  Bracciolino,  Lib.  i**. 

Bracdolini,Lib.  i". — Cronocadi  Donato  $  8.  Ammirato,   Lib.  x.,  p.  587. — 

VeUati,  p.  93.  M.  Villani,  Lib.  ii^  cap.  zlvi. 
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The  pernicious  custom  of  employing  foreign  mercenaries  for 
national  wars  had  long  been  undermining  all  military  spirit  in 
Italy,  and  the  purely  commercial  states  more  e%erly  adopted 
a  system  which  left  them  at  liberty  to  follow  their  peaceful  and 
lucrative  occupations ;  but  it  was  not  until  this  moment  that 
the  first,  greatest,  and  most  decisive  blow  was  given  to  this 
spirit  by  legal  enactments.  The  new  financial  board  amongst 
other  expedients  for  the  Milanese  war  commuted  all  personal 
service  from  the  rural  population  of  the  Contado  for  a  sum 
amounting  to  ten  soldi  a  day  for  each  foot  soldier,  and  payable 
three  times  a  year :  fifty-two  thousand  golden  florins  were  thus 
raised  and  all  Italy  soon  followed  the  seducing  example. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  momentary  relief  and  universally 
applauded  as  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  act;  but  it  was  also 
pregnant  with  unforeseen,  or  at  least  unheeded  evil ;  an  evil 
which  became  fatally  manifest  and  universally  deplored  when 
Italy  afterwards  found  herself  at  the  mercy  of  cruel  unprinci- 
pled and  rapacious  strangers  *. 

Although  this  decree  did  not  legally  extend  further  than 
the  Contado,  it  deadened  the  native  spirit,  gave  full  scope  to 
the  petrifying  selfishness  of  the  mere  trader  unrelieved  by  the 
generous  chivalry  of  soldiers. 

The  nobler  human  feelings  are  perhaps  pretty  equally 
distributed  by  nature  through  every  class,  but  occasionally 
smothered  or  modified  by  peculiar  circumstances :  the  grasping, 
selfish  influence  commonly  engendered  in  trade,  although  re- 
lieved by  many  honourable  exceptions,  still  sullies  or  suspends 
their  action  and  often  altogether  destroys  them,  but  they  swell 
and  expand  and  blossom  amidst  the  perils  of  a  soldier  s  life  : 
a  periodical  remuneration  for  services  perfonned  or  expected, 
leaves  time  and  room  for  feeling,  honour,  and  generosity :  but 
the  hard  every-day  barter  of,  this  for  that ;  the  strife  of  gain, 
the  race  of  cunning,  is  a  better  sharpener  of  wit  than  a  nurse 
of  generous  feeling  ;  yet  when  soldiers  become  mere  hirelings 

*  Leon.  Aretino^  Lib.  vii.,  p.  128,  141. — S.  Amminto,  Lib.x.,  p.  5S7. 
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they  imbibe  the  spirit  without  even  the  conventional  honesty 
or  certain  usefulness  of  trade,  and  those  who  abandon  their 
country's  protection  to  such  people  must  soon  become  the  scorn 
and  prey  of  their  protectors. 

This  act,  coupled  with  the  lately-established  system  of  loans 
and  public  funds,  removed  many  of  the  existing  inconveniences 
and  therefore  many  of  the  voluntary  checks  of  war,  which  is 
always  less  considered  when  only  the  interest  of  its  cost  is 
called  for  and  when  the  inconvenience  of  personal  service 
is  commuted  for  a  slight  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

Besides  these  imposts  the  new  board  of  ways  and  means 
levied  a  tax  on  hearths  which  amounted  to  140  golden  florins 
a  day :  the  clergy  were  also  taxed  afresh,  the  amount  being 
levied  by  themselves ;  and  these  with  some  smaller  taxation 
raised  the  annual  revenue  to  360,000  golden  florins*. 

Amongst  these  minor  imposts  was  a  very  singular  one 
called  "  La  Gabella  deUe  Querimonie  "  or  tax  on  com- 

AD  1S5S. 

plaints,  which  was  exacted  from  those  who  believing 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  government  the  magistrates  or 
any  public  servant,  were  simple  enough  to  demand  redress 
and  suppose  they  would  obtain  it.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  a  government  boldly  directly  and  syste- 
matically imposing  a  penalty  on  the  demand  for  justice  against 
itself,  and  of  a  people  with  the  name  of  liberty  in  their  mouth 
submitting  to  it  even  for  a  season ;  we  have  the  evil  in  abundance 
at  home  but  are  occasionally  somewhat  ashamed  of  it.  Whether 
from  its  unpopularity  or  unproductiveness  it  was  repealed  at 
the  year's  end  and  expired  along  with  its  authors,  for  they 
were  now  replaced  by  a  new  financial  board  called  the  "  Regu- 
latori  "  composed  of  a  citizen  from  each  quarter,  one  being  a 
noble,  with  full  powers  to  augment  or  diminish  taxation  accord- 
ing to  public  necessity  f . 

*  Bf.  Yillaiai,  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  xlvi. — S.Amminto,  Lib.  x.,  p.  537. 
f  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  x.,  p.  549. 
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About  this  epoch  the  expense  of  embassies  had  become  so 
burdensome  to  private  individuals  that  few  were  found  willing 
to  accept  them  until  salaries  were  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  dignity  of  diose  employed  and  that  of  the  court  to  which  they 
were  accredited ;  but  after  this  the  refusal  of  such  missions 
was  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  500  florins  and  inelegi- 
bility  to  every  public  office  *.  • 

From  the  citizens  who  discharged  these  functions  at  Avignon 
intelligence  had  arrived  which  confirmed  all  previous  suspicions 
of  Pope  Clement  s  intentions,  and  the  subsequent  confirmation 
of  Visconti  for  twelve  years  in  the  lordship  of  Bologna  dissi- 
pated the  very  slender  expectations  that  had  hitherto  been 
entertained  of  his  assistance.  A  hundred  thousand  florins 
paid  by  Milan  with  twelve  thousand  more  of  annual  tribute, 
besides  bribes  to  cardinals,  ministers,  and  mistresses,  especially 
to  the  Countess  of  Turenne  who  ruled  the  pontiff,  reconciled 
that  spiritual  father  to  his  haughty  son. 

Indignant  at  this  proceeding  the  Florentines  immediately 
published  a  treaty  which  had  for  some  time  been  secretly 
concluded  between  Siena,  Perugia,  themselves,  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  IV.  by  which  this  ofi&pring  of  tlieir  great 
enemy  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  future  emperor  and  receive 
200,000  florins  on  condition  that  he  would  instantly  furnish 
three  thousand  men-at-arms,  and  make  war  upon  the  arch- 
bishop in  Lombardy  throughout  the  whole  of  July,  with  twice 
that  number  of  soldiers,  besides  other  services. 

Five  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  the  imperial  court  to 
finish  these  arraugements,  with  peremptory  orders  to  ask  no 
personal  favour  under  a  penalty  of  QOOO  florins ;  a  precaution 
rendered  necessary  by  the  prevalent  habit  of  sacrificing  public 
good  to  private  interest.  Matters  were  however  not  well 
managed;  the  union  was  of  essentially  discordant  materials 
and  against  the  natural  ally  of  one  party :    besides  which. 


*  S.  Amminto,  Lib.  z.,  p.  538. 
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Florentine  sarcasm  offended  imperial  pride  while  Milanese  gold 
was  soothing;  and  finally  Ghibeline  argiunents  and  propen- 
sities were  iax  more  effective  than  Guelphic  diplomacy.  The 
alliance  was  only  engendered  by  the  force  of  existing  circum- 
stances and  therefore  easily  dissolved ;  so  that  the  embassy 
returned  unsuccessful  and  all  hope  of  assistance  disappeared 
in  that  quarter*. 

Meanwhile  it  became  expedient  to  punish  the  Tarlati,  Pazzi, 
and  Ubertini  for  their  treachery,  and  accordingly  six  hundred 
men-at-arms  with  a  very  numerous  infEuitry  were  sent  against 
them ;  Bibbiena,  Soci,  Comia,  Gaenna,  Penna  and  other 
places  were  taken  and  Piero  Sacconi  defeated ;  whereupon  this 
successful  expedition  returned  mth  many  prisoners  to  Flo- 
rence+. 

Francesco  Castracani  was  similarly  treated  in  Lunigiana  and 
Garfegnana  where  at  the  secret  instigation  of  Pisa  he  had 
siezed  on  Coriglia  as  afterwards  on  Sorana,  and  delivered  them 
both  up  to  that  republic ;  then  with  three  hundred  Milanese 
auxiliaries  he  laid  siege  to  Barga,  a  stronghold  of  Florence, 
which  after  four  months*  defence  was  relieved  by  twenty  thou- 
sand Florentine  infantry  and  six  hundred  cavalry  in  the  fol- 
lowing October  with  the  entire  defeat  of  Francesco  J. 

The  indefatigable  old  chieftain  Piero  Sacconi,  though  now 
more  than  ninety,  no  sooner  saw  his  enemy's  troops  well  occu- 
pied in  this  expedition  than  full  of  energy  and  untamed  by 
misfortune  he  mustered  his  ready  followers  and  attacked  a 
suburb  of  Arezzo ;  but  with  the  aid  of  a  hundred  Florentine 
cavalry,  who  happened  to  sleep  there  on  their  march  from 
Perugia,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants.  Turned  off  here 
he  moved  rapidly  down  the  Val  d'Amo,  pounced  suddenly  on 
Tiglini  and  totally  destroyed  it  ere  a  single  soldier  could  arrive 
from  Florence  ;  then  carrying  off  his  booty  returned  to  Arezzo, 

•  M.  Vilkni,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  iv-,  ▼.,  vi.,     f  S.  Aramirato,  Lib.  x. 

yii.,xili.,  and  xzx.  "t  M.  Villani,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  xii.^  xxxv. 
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insulted  the  citizeos,  and  with  his  Milanese  auxiliaries  and 
other  allies  dispersed  into  winter  quarters*. 

In  the  Mugello  the  Ubaldini  still  continued  their  hostile 
morements  and  were  besieging  Loi-.zo]i  which  they  had  nearly 
reduced  to  extremities  when  Giovanni  Alberti  with  two  hun- 
dred meu-at-arma  and  fifteen  hundred  foot  was  despatched  with 
a  convoy  of  provisions  to  relieve  it.  Alberti  to  secure  his 
object  occnpied  two  important  positions  on  the  heights  of  Mala- 
coda  and  Vagliano  with  eight  hundred  infantry,  while  he  with 
all  the  cavalry  and  six  hundred  foot  placed  himself  at  Prati  to 
protect  the  convoy,  which  under  the  guard  of  a  hundred  picked 
soldiers  was  to  force  an  entrance  through  the  enemy's  lines. 
This  last  aervice  was  gallantly  and  successfully  executed  :  but 
in  the  interim  seventy  peasants  and  thirty  women  advanced 
with  loud  cries  and  half-armed  towards  the  post  of  Malaroda 
and  struck  so  great  a  panic  into  the  troops  that  they  hastily 
demanded  assistance  from  Alberti :  fifty  horsemen  were 
promptly  ordered  to  their  support  but  these  also  took  the  alann 
and  lacked  courage  even  to  approach  their  comrades,  who  with 
increasing  terror  fled  in  confusion.  The  peasantry  thougli 
scarcely  believing  their  senses  followed  up  the  pursuit  until  the 
detachment  on  Vagliano  catching  the  panic  also  abandoned 
their  post  and  joined  the  fugitives :  even  the  Vicar  of  the 
Mugello,  Alberti  himself,  caught  the  strange  infection  and  whs 
the  first  to  arrive  with  the  news  of  his  own  discomfiture  at 
Scarperia !  Thus  fourteen  hundred  intantiy  and  two  hundred 
cavalry  were  put  to  flight  by  seventy  peasants  and  thirty  old 
vromen,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  were  men-at-arms  :  while  a  hun- 
dred of  their  companions  forced  the  enemy's  lines  victualled 
the  fortress  after  a  sharp  conflict  and  marched  safely  out  agun 
the  following  morning. 

Tlus  incident,  individually  trifling,  serves  to  show  on  what 

*  H.  VilUui,  Lib.  iiL,  ctp.  ixxvi.,  imiiL 
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mere  accidents  the  fate  of  war  depends,  and  consequently  how 
the  most  scientific  measures  may  sometimes  Ml  although 
planned  with  all  the  skill  of  long  experience  and  ability. 

Both  belligerents  now  began  to  tire  of  war,  for  Visconti  saw 
that  little  impression  could  be  made  on  Florence  unless  with 
the  assistance  of  Pisa,  and  the  only  objection  of  the  former 
state  was  a  total  distrust  in  the  archbishop's  sincerity :  Lotto 
Gambacorta  was  the  friend  of  both  and  desirous  of  peace, 
and  Pope  Clements  death  which  occurred  in  the  following 
December  accelerated  its  approach.  This  pontiff  was  luxurious 
licentious  and  extravagant ;  he  perpetuated  the  pontifical  resi- 
dence in  France  by  the  purchase  of  Avignon  where  the  de- 
bauchery of  the  papal  court  had  long  been  notorious,  and  so 
Ibi  from  improving  under  Clement  it  provoked  the  indignation 
of  all  those  who  really  and  religiously  venerated  the  church, 
amongst  them  Petrarca,  whose  three  sonnets  on  the  modem 
Babylon  are  themselves  sufficient  to  consign  Clement  and  his 
whole  court  to  everlasting  infiEuny.  So  glaring  indeed  were 
tliese  priestly  irregularities  that  a  satirical  epistle  was  picked 
up  in  the  presence-chamber,  dropped  as  was  supposed  by  a  car- 
dinal, purporting  to  be  written  by  his  Satanic  Majesty  to  his 
brother  Clement  VI.  and  filled  with  praises  and  congratulations 
on  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  courtiers  whose  vices  were 
especially  enumerated,  and  wliich  he  w^as  assured  would  not 
fail  to  secure  them  a  high  and  distinguished  rank  in  the  infernal 
regions.  Stefeno  di  Alberto  Bishop  of  Ostia  succeeded  Cle- 
ment VI.  under  the  name  of  Innocent  VI.  and  with  a  fair 
moral  character,  though  undistinguished  by  talent  or  learning, 
immediately  commenced  a  reform  of  his  predecessor's  long-con- 
tinued irregularities*. 

The  Gambacorti  of  Pisa  were  still  exerting  themselves  to 
re-establish  peac«  between  Florence  and  Milan,  and  so  far  suc- 

*  Poggio  Bncdolini,  lib.  i*^.  —  M.  Villani,  Lib.  ii**,  cap.  xlviii.,  and  Lib. 
lu^y  cap.  xuu. 
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ceeded  in  dissipating  the  suspicions  of  the  former  ahout  Vis- 
conti's  sincerity  as  to  induce  both  parties  to  send  com- 
missioners  to  Serezzana  and  begin  the  negotiations. 
A  treaty  was  therefore  signed  on  the  thirty-first  of  March  in- 
cluding all  the  allies  of  both  belligerents,  but  with  little  gain 
on  either  side  beyond  a  mutual  promise  not  to  meddle  with 
each  other  8  affidrs,  and  some  reciprocal  commercial  advantages. 
Peace  however,  if  not  disgraceful  is  always  welcome,  and 
Florence  thus  lightened  of  the  cares  and  expense  of  war  turned 
again  to  self-reformation.  Amongst  other  evils,  springing 
from  the  prepotency  of  individual  families  in  small  states, 
robbery  on  a  large  scale  had  become  so  frequent  and  alarming, 
and  in  despite  of  the  Podesta's  vigilance  so  difficult  of  detection, 
that  scarcely  a  single  night  passed  without  some  audacious  act 
of  private  plunder.  These  were  not  the  potty  enterprises  of 
common  housebreakers  but  extensive  depredations  committed 
by  individuals  belonging  to  the  highest  fetmilies  in  the  common- 
wealth, nor  was  their  rank  less  conspicuous  than  their  plans 
were  ingenious.  A  large  party  of  young  gentlemen  was  wont 
to  assemble  after  nightfall  in  the  destined  spot  with  lutes 
trumpets  and  other  musical  instruments,  as  if  about  to  sere- 
nade some  lady  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  while  a  few  of  the 
first  rank  were  stationed  at  both  ends  of  the  street  imploring 
random  passengers  not  to  insist  on  passing  and  disturb  the  en- 
tertainment, the  rest  shrouded  by  night  and  song  and  over- 
powering music,  were  busy  at  their  work :  any  house  was  thus 
entered  in  safety  and  for  a  long  time  they  baffled  every  effort 
of  the  magistrates ;  but  finally  a  bold  handsome  and  fascinat- 
ing youth  of  the  Bordoni  family  was  detected  amongst  them. 
His  father  and  uncle  had  been  gonfaloniers  of  justice ;  his 
brother  an  ambassador  at  the  imperial  court ;  his  family  was 
therefore  of  the  highest  rank,  and  rich  ajid  powerful  in  its 
parentage  and  numerous  followers.  Confiding  in  this  the 
culprit  fearlessly  appeared  at  the  Podesta's  summons   and 
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unhesitatingl J  avowed  his  guilt :  he  would  have  been  instantly 
executed  had  not  the  family  influence,  as  he  expected,  bound 
the  seignory  to  his  cause  and  overcome  all  legal  authority. 
The  Podesta's  guards  and  attendants  were  abruptly  dismissed 
by  the  priors;  but  being  thus  publicly  defied  and  insulted 
even  by  the  government  itself,  he  broke  his  stafiF  of  office  and 
retired  in  anger  to  Siena,  leaving  his  final  vindioation  in  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  good  keeping :  all  Florence  was  soon  in  a  ferment : 
stem  demands  for  justice  were  heard  on  every  side :  public 
indignation  rose  like  a  flame :  '*  punishment,"  as  the  people 
asserted,  "  was  only  for  the  poor  and  weak ;  impunity  for  the 
**  rich  and  powerful :  the  latter  triumphed  unharmed  in  all 
**  their  wickedness  while  the  former  were  led  like  sheep  to  the 
**  slaughter-house  for  the  slightest  fault."  Such  were  the  cries 
that  resounded  through  the  town :  every  wall  and  comer  were 
scribbled  with  charcoal  expressive  of  this  feeling,  and  so  general 
was  the  anger  that  a  new  seignory  to  prevent  timiult  were  com- 
pelled to  reinstate  the  Pedestals  attendants  and  despatch  mes- 
sengers to  that  high  dignitary  humbly  imploring  his  return. 
They  had  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  what  had  been  done  was 
only  to  retard  justice,  not  destroy  it,  or  derogate  in  any  way  from 
his  authority.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  remuneration  of 
2000  florins,  and  Paolo  Vaiani  accordingly  resumed  his  func- 
tions, returned  triumphantly  to  Florence,  condemned  and  de- 
capitated the  young  Bordini,  banished  many  of  his  accomplices, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  purging  the  city  of  these  nocturnal 
disorders  *. 

About  the  same  time  one  of  those  numerous  famines  that 
successively  afflicted  Florence  and  all  other  parts  of  Italy  in 
consequence  of  restrictive  laws  on  the  commerce  of  food,  be- 
came io  distressing  that  a  suspension  of  the  duties  on  butchers' 
meat  as  well  as  on  com,  wine,  oil ;  and  every  other  sort  of  sus- 

*  M.  Villaui,  lib.  iiL,  cap.  Mil  -  Sdp.  Amminto,  Lib.  x.,  p.  543,  Sic 
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tenauce  from  the  ValdinieTole,  yna  resorted  to  for  general 
relief  thus  indicating  the  extreme  impolicy  of  such  restric- 
tions ;  for  the  same  freedom  of  commercial  action  that  will 
relieve  distress  in  periods  of  universal  calamity  must  impart 
more  vigour  to  individual  and  general  exertions  in  prosperous 
times,  and  therefore  contrihute  to  prevent  the  suffering  which 
it  is  called  in  to  mitigate. 

This  calamity  increased  the  desire  for  external  quiet,  and 
anxious  for  general  tranquillity  as  a  commercial  state,  the 
Florentines  exerted  themselves  to  make  peace  between  Siena 
and  the  Cavalieri  lords  of  Montepulciano  ;  both  were  Guelphs 
and  members  of  the  league  and  their  agreement  was  of 
general  unportance ;  but  the  latter  were  now  besieged  by  the 
former,  and  this  disunion  weakening  the  confederacy  Perugia 
earnestly  joined  in  the  mediation ;  hostilities  ceased ;  Monte- 
pulciano resumed  its  popular  form  of  government  and  was 
placed  for  twenty  years  imder  the  protection  of  Siena  while 
the  Cavalieri  were  to  receive  due  compensation;  but  Siena 
afterwards  fiedling  in  this  part  of  the  treaty  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  Florence  who  was  a  guarantee  for  its  performance,  and 
nearly  occasioned  war  between  these  two  republics*. 

Usurpation  was  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade  in  these  restless 
days;  for  if  any  powerful  citizen  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
lordship  of  his  native  city  and  afterwards  found  himself  too 
weak  to  keep  it,  he  could  always  sell  the  troublesome  acquisi- 
tion to  some  potent  neighbour,  and  the  right  thus  acquired,  the 
right  of  present  possession,  was  never  theoretically  disputed 
while  the  power  of  retaining  the  country  remained  to  the  pur- 
chaser. But  these  usurpations  were  generally  preceded  by 
long  and  bloody  struggles  between  rival  houses,  which  kept 
cities  in  a  contmual  state  of  vexation  and  tormented  the  whole 
community :  sometimes  the  people  were  roused,  and  eiq)elled 

♦  M.  VaUni,  Lib.  ill,  cap.  bur.  and  bttviii. 
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both  factions,  but  oftener  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  a  more  powerful  state. 

In  this  way  tlie  inhabitants  of  San  Gimignano  vexed  and 
tired  by  continual  rivalry  between  the  Salvucci  and  Ardinghi 
or  Ardinghelli,  two  potent  families  that  kept  them  in  constant 
tribulation,  resolved  to  give  the  city  to  Florence  and  sacrifice 
their  native  independence  for  the  sake  of  internal  peace.  The 
Ardinghelli  at  once  bowed  to  popular  opinion,  but  their  rivals 
though  too  weak  to  oppose  it,  remonstrated  so  effectually 
against  the  injustice  of  profiting  by  civil  dissension  to  clutch  at 
the  sovereignty  of  a  friendly  state  without  the  general  consent, 
that  Florence  honestly  refused  it  unless  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  San  Gimignano  appeared  before 
the  seignory  as  the  authorised  representatives  of  the  whole 
community  and  formally  resigned  their  independence.  But 
when  even  this  was  complied  with  the  proposition  only  passed 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote  in  the  Florentine  councils  and 
under  the  most  liberal  conditions ;  six  months*  residence  in 
Florence  being  sufficient  to  acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
The  state  of  San  Gimignano  was  incorporated  in  the  Contado, 
and  made  a  league  or  military  division  in  itself  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  actual  Podesta ;  but  all  nobles  above  the  age  of 
fifteen  were  expelled  the  town  until  the  erection  of  a  citadel ; 
so  universal  was  the  dread  of  aristocratic  turbulence  in  every 
free  community  *. 

War  was  at  this  time  waging  with  great  animosity  between 
the  Genoese  and  Venetians ;  the  latter  had  been  defeated  at 
Constantinople  and  the  former  swept  triumphantly  up  the 
Adriatic  insulting  even  Venice  itself.  Eager  for  revenge  a 
united  fleet  of  Venetians  and  Catalans  was  despatched  to  the 
Sardinian  seas  and  a  decisive  victory  gained  over  their  common 
enemy :  the  discomfiture  w£is  so  complete  that  Florence  ever 
fearful  and  suspicious  of  Milan  thought  it  necessary  to  send  an 

*  M.  Yillani,  Lib.  ii**,  cap.  bcxiii. 
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embassy  of  condoleoM  to  Genoa  with  friendly  offers  of  assbt- 
ance ;  but  that  once  proud  and  domineering  city  ^rae  now  bo  dis- 
heartened, from  intestine  discord  rather  tlun  fear  or  weakness, 
as  to  offer  itself  to  Visconti  who  eagerly  accepting  the  gift 
took  military  possession  of  Genoa  aiid  nearly  quarrelled  witli 
Florence  for  her  sympathy.  The  latter  although  anxious  for 
peace  had  great  difficulty  to  preserve  it,  and  Pisa  becoming 
uneasy  at  seeing  herself  shouldered  by  so  powerful  a  neigh- 
bour drew  closer  towards  her:  the  most  advantageous  overtures 
from  Venice,  (now  brought  into  collision  with  the  archbishop) 
were  therefore  refused :  bat  peace  remained  unbroken  only 
because  Visconti  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  prepared  for  its 
violation. 

This  danger  over  the  year  finished  by  one  of  those  reversed 
acts  of  honorary  distinction  that  are  in  such  marked  contrast 
to  the  general  sentiments  of  the  present  day.  Domenico 
de'  Cavalcanti  who  had  long  associated  on  terms  of  equality 
and  familiarity  with  the  people  vras  rewarded  by  a  complete 
emancipation  from  all  ties  of  nobility  and  the  honour  of  a  collo- 
cadou  in  the  more  solid,  beneficial,  and  therefore  the  more 
courted  order  of  the  democracy  *. 


CoTHFouBv  HoMiKCBi. — Chug«  uDce  lut  duptCT ; — Cutile  uid  Leon  : 
Alphanx)  XI.  dird  )n  I3S0;  suctmiIkI  bj  Peter  the  Cnirt.— Pnncc  :  IMiilip 
TI.  of  VdDis,  died  1350;  lUFCKded  b;  John  ihs  Qood.— Popn :  Clement  VI. 
died  in  1352  ;  then  Innncent  VI. 


*  Petrarni,Letten,  Vide  DeSuie,  vol.     Poggin    finuTiolini,  Ul 
iii.,  a.   3-2g.— M.  Yilluii,  Lib.  iii°,    (Ed.  Firente,  1598.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FROM    A.II.    I3{4    TO   A.D.    I3S9. 

The  trea^  of  Serazzana  though  already  endangered  by  Vis- 
conti  spread  universal  satisfaction  througboat  the  Florentine 
states,  and  Tuscany  once  more  at  peace  looked  forward 
to  a  smoother  period  of  repose.  But  nations  like  indi- 
viduals are  not  alirays  able  to  stave  off  misfortune,  for  the 
unbalanced  passions  and  self-balanced  interests  of  men  how- 
ever wisely  contrived,  are  seldom  worked  for  general  or  even 
individual  good  and  ti>o  often  frustrate  the  beneficent  intentions 
of  their  Maker.  At  the  very  moment  when  calm  and  sunshine 
were  alone  expected  a  oloud  rose  darkly  in  the  south  and  cast 
its  dismal  shadow  over  all  the  Italian  peninsula. 

The  "  Fra  Moriale,"  or  more  properly  the  chevalier  "  Mon- 
treal d' Albani,"  a  Provencal  knight  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem 
and  a  man  of  high  military  reputation,  after  distinguishing  him- 
self  under  the  Hungarian  bamier  had  followed  Duke  Werner's 
system  and  tarrj-ing  in  the  Neapolitan  stales  contrived  by  r^u- 
Jating.  without  restraining  military  licence,  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  followers  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

In  1353  Queen  Giovaima,  individually  povrerleas,  engaged 
Malfttesta  of  Rimini  with  a  strong  force  to  dislodge  him  froni 
the  city  of  Aversa:  he  was  soon  also  expelled  from  her 
domiuions,  and  with  a  few  followers  entered  the  papal  service ; 
being  badly  paid,  he  engaged  with  Giovanni  di  Vico,  lord  of 
Viterbo,  Orvieto.  and  other  cities  of  which  he  had  possessed 
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himself.  Giovanni,  a  conqueror  in  his  way,  an  enemy  of  the 
church,  and  generally  entitled  the  **  Prefect  of  Rome,''  was  at 
that  moment  about  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Todi  in 
which  he  failed,  and  Montreal  then  finding  himself  at  liberty 
conceived  the  audacious  project  of  making  all  Italy  his  tribu- 
tary by  means  of  the  foreign  mercenary  soldiers  who  abounded 
everywhere  ready  to  join  any  leader  of  reputation,  and  fedr 
promises.  He  soon  assembled  fifteen  hundred  Barbute  with 
two  thousand  infantry,  and  commenced  operations  in  1353  by 
invading  La  Marca,  driving  Malatesta  from  the  siege  of  Fermo, 
and  successively  taking  forty-four  of  his  fortified  towns  before 
winter  had  finished.  This  rapid  progress  attracted  numerous 
adventurers ;  soldiers  became  impatient  for  the  end  of  their 
engagements  with  other  states,  and  many  accelerated  their 
dismissal  by  premeditated  crime  for  the  sake  of  a  speedier 
junction  with  the  '*  Great  company."  The  Chevalier  de  Mon- 
treal governed  his  people  by  a  well-devised  code  of  regula- 
tions :  there  was  a  treasurer  who  received  and  distributed  all 
plunder,  besides  two  councils,  and  certain  secretaries  to  manage 
general  affairs:  regular  portions  of  booty  were  assigned  and 
paid  to  each  soldier  according  to  his  rank ;  all  bulky  and  mar- 
ketable articles  were  sold  to  a  congregation  of  traders  that  fol- 
lowed the  camp  whose  persons  and  property  were  scrupulously 
respected.  Implicit  obedience  was  enforced ;  strict  and  summary 
justice  administered  between  man  and  man,  and  perfect  order 
reigned  within ;  but  all  without  was  one  wild  scene  of  murder 
devastation  and  violence  only  to  be  avoided  by  large  pecuniary 
contributions  *. 

Malatesta  staggering  under  this  tempest  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  the  principal  Tuscan  states,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince them  that  an  instant  and  vigorous  union  could  alone  avert 
tlie  evil  which  he  asserted  would  soon  shake  the  whole  frame 

*  M.  Yillani,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  cvii.,  dz.  — De  Sade,  Memoin  pour  la  Vie  de 
Petrarque,  toI.  iii.«  lib.  t^  p.  354. 
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of  society  by  the  powerful  attractions  of  a  life  so  dissolute  and 
lucrative.  But  the  storm  was  then  distant  and  the  Tuscans  con- 
sequently languid  or  heedless :  Siena  and  Perugia  agreed  to 
follow  the  motions  of  Florence  ;  but  Florence  herself,  though 
mere  awake  to  the  danger,  was  satisfied  with  sending  to  Mala- 
testa  a  force  of  only  two  hundred  horse :  the  insuflSciency  of 
these  was  so  evident  that  he  at  once  refused  their  services  and 
resolved  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  company. 

Montreal's  army  was  now  augmented  byMalatesta  s  disbanded 
troops  besides  a  fresh  reenforcement  of  German  adventurers 
high  in  rank,  unscrupulous  in  conscience,  all  acknowledging  his 
supreme  military  authority,  but  not  his  absolute  power.  The 
Proven9al  chief  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  four  German  secre- 
taries chosen  from  the  cavalry,  and  four  Italian  colonels  from  the 
line :  this  board  decided  on  the  plan  of  military  operations  and 
all  secret  business,  while  another  assembly  of  forty  ofiBcers  and 
the  treasurer  managed  the  finances  and  lent  or  paid  money 
at  the  general's  command.  There  was  scarcely  a  condottiere 
in  Italy  whoever  he  served  but  had  a  part  of  his  retainers 
attached  to  the  grand  company,  which  therefore  feared  no  state 
that  trusted  entirely  to  mercenaries  for  protection. 

The  Chevalier  de  Montreal  fully  realised  his  expectations : 
La  Marca  had  been  rifled ;  Malatesta  despoiled  and  finally 
compelled  to  purchase  his  own  safety  for  40,000  florins ;  Naples 
had  fraudulently  offered  an  equal  sum  to  prevent  an  inroad 
and  suffered  for  her  dishonesty;  30,000  more  were  paid  by 
Forli  and  Gentile  di  Mogliano ;  and  Perugia,  Siena,  Arezzo, 
Florence  and  Pisa  soon  followed  the  dangerous  example :  he 
was  courted  by  Venice  to  serve  against  Visconti ;  by  Visconti 
against  Venice  and  her  Lombard  allies,  but  held  both  in  sus- 
pense and  again  treated  with  Giovanni  di  Vico  to  make  war 
on  the  pontiff". 

No  one  could  penetrate  his  designs  imtil  the  month  of  May 
1354  when  he  suddenly  marched  to  Foligno  and  with  an  eye 
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on  Tuscany,  persuaded  the  bishop  to  admit  his  troops  unarmed 
within  the  town  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  on  the  assurance 
of  just  payment,  a  promise  rigidly  adhered  to  for  the  sake  of 
ulterior  objects  *.  The  vicinity  of  this  formidable  chief  startled 
the  slumbers  of  Perugia  which  with  Florence  and  Siena  re- 
newed their  former  confederacy  and  assembled  considerable 
forces  in  its  own  neighbourhood :  but  Montreal  unwilling  to 
encounter  them  maintained  a  most  rigid  discipline  at  Foligno 
hoping  thus  to  dissolve  the  league  by  courting  Perugia  from 
whom  he  merely  requested  supplies  and  an  unmolested  passage 
through  her  territory.  Too  happy  at  so  flattering  a  proposal 
the  Perugians  at  once  broke  faith  with  their  allies  and  cheer- 
fully granted  all  his  demands ;  nay  they  warned  neither  Siena 
nor  Florence,  whose  troops  were  with  them,  of  this  disgraceful 
proceeding. 

The  chain  of  defence  thus  broken  and  the  gates  of  Tuscany 
unbarred,  Montreal  resumed  his  devastating  course  towards 
Montepulciano  and  wasted  the  Senese  territoiy :  this  state 
whose  forces  were  assembled  at  Perugia,  finding  itself  thus 
exposed,  neither  demanded  assistance  from  nor  thought  of  Flo- 
rence, but  secretly  paying  3000  florins  to  the  leaders,  and  13,000 
openly  to  the  company  concluded  a  hasty  and  shameless  treaty 
which  turned  tliese  robbers  back  on  the  Aretine  territory,  where 
they  were  propitiated  by  general  and  abundant  supplies. 

The  gonfalonier,  Mari  de'  Medici,  beholding  this  tide  of 
war  rolling  fast  towards  Florence  made  a  hasty  agreement 
with  Pisa  for  the  service  of  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  tliis 
inspired  so  much  confidence  that  the  seignory  determined  to 
concede  nothing ;  when  Montreal  therefore  sent  an  ambassador 
with  peaceful  offers  expressing  his  willingness  to  accept  a 
trifling  pecuniary  aid  to  expedite  his  march  into  Lombardy 
where  Venice  expected  him,  his  request  was  peremptorily  and 
haughtily  refused.     Thus  sternly  treated  and  knowing  that  all 

*  M.  VilUni,  Lib.  iii.,  cap.  ciz. 
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the  Florentine  forces  were  assembled  in  the  Upper  Val  d*Arno, 
he  suddenly  marched  towards  Siena  and  thence  to  Staggia, 
declaring  his  resolution  to  carry  iire  and  sword  through  the 
oontado  unless  it  were  ransomed  by  a  heavy  contribution. 
The  Florentines  trusting  to  their  Pisan  auxiliaries  sternly  re- 
pelled the  demand,  and  when  they  became  aware  that  scarcely 
a  tenth  of  these  were  forthcoming  the  contingents  of  Siena  and 
Perugia  were  instantly  summoned,  according  to  treaty :  Mon- 
treal however  had  quieted  both  these  states  who  merely  answered 
that  they  were  at  peace  with  the  company.  Thus  abandoned 
Florence  had  onlvto  make  the  best  terms  she  could  and  therefore 
on  the  fourth  of  July  sent  Niccolo  Ridolfi  and  Paulo  Covoni  to 
negotiate :  but  Montreal  determined  to  make  her  pay  dearly  for 
the  recent  bravado,  so  without  deigning  to  answer  he  advanced 
to  Son  Casciano  and  thence  to  Sant  Andrea  within  six  miles  of 
the  capital,  plundering  all  the  countiy  in  his  march.  On  the 
sixth  he  condescended  to  grant  a  peace  for  '^8,000  florins  and 
then  retired  to  Montevarchi  where  the  money  was  disbursed, 
3000  being  secretly  paid  to  the  two  chiefs  Montreal  and  Conrad 
Count  of  Landau,  or  Lando  as  he  is  called  in  Italian  history : 
10,000  florins  besides  other  supplies  were  subsequently  extorted 
from  Pisa,  and  then  the  wave  rolled  onward  to  the  plains  of 
Lombardy. 

But  this  great  adventurer's  course  was  nearly  run :  having 
provided  for  his  army  during  the  winter  by  a  treaty  with  Venice 
and  her  allies  which  gave  him  1 50,000  florins  for  four  months* 
service,  Montreal  left  Count  Lando  in  command  and  repaired 
to  Rome ;  either  invited  by  Colonna  to  oppose  Cola  di  Rienzi 
who  had  recovered  his  influence  ;  or  to  secure  the  performance 
of  certain  promises  made  by  that  ruler  at  Perugia  to  his  bro- 
thers ;  or  else  with  the  intention  of  secretly  preparing  for  the 
plunder  of  Naples  during  the  following  spring:  he  entered 
Home  with  so  much  the  more  confidence  because  Rienzo  was 
indebted  to  him  and  his  brothers  for  both  troops  and  money, 
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and  almost  for  the  recoyery  of  his  actual  position  in  the  Eoman 
commonwealth  *. 

But  the  tribune  along  with  his  pristine  dignity  had  resumed 
all  his  pompous  pretensions  to  universal  power  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  ancient  Rome ;  and  whether  he  suspected  Mon- 
treal's intentions;  or  his  supposed  secret  understanding  with 
Colonna ;  or  was  prompted  by  avarice,  he  became  eager  to  rid 
himself  of  both  debt  and  obligation  at  a  blow. 

The  chevalier  had  not  therefore  been  long  in  Rome  ere  he 
was  secretly  accused  of  a  design  on  Rienzo's  life,  summoned 
before  the  supreme  tribunal,  charged  with  being  a  lawless  chief 
of  robbers,  the  plunderer  of  La  Marca,  Romagna,  and  Tuscany, 
and  the  unprovoked  perpetrator  of  every  sort  of  crime.  His 
defence  was  then  called  for ;  but  the  facts  were  too  notorious, 
the  charges  too  true  for  any  available  excuse  even  if  his  death 
and  spoliation  had  not  been  predetermined ;  for  though  Cola 
had  unscrupulously  employed  both  plunder  and  plunderers  he 
did  not  hesitate  about  Montreal's  condemnation,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  executed  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August  1354.  This 
fate  was  deserved  and  most  Italians  applauded  the  sentence, 
but  in  Rome  Rienzo  s  conduct  was  condemned  as  a  false  pre- 
text for  personal  spoliation.  A  popular  act  if  discreetly 
managed  is  often  the  most  convenient  channel  for  the  current 
of  private  malevolence  and  personal  injustice  f . 

Cola  di  Rienzo,  by  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions  of  for- 
tune that  chequer  human  life,  after  six  years  of  exile,  condem- 
nation and  imprisonment  found  himself  again  clothed  in 
despotic  but  brief  authority,  ruling  with  almost  universal  con- 
sent the  very  same  people  who  had  before  sought  his  destruc- 
tion. A  fugitive  at  the  Hungarian  court,  a  suppliant  at  the 
emperor's  he  still   pursued  the  sepulchral  light  of  Roman 

♦  Vita  di  Cola  di  Rienzi. — M.  Villaniy  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  xliii. — Muratori,  Anno 
Lib.  iv.,  cap.  zxiii.  1354. 

t  Vita  di  CoU  di  Rienzi.— M.  Villani, 
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greatness,  and  still  dreamed  of  restoring  her  departed  spirit  to 
its  cormpt  and  mouldering  tenement.  Charles,  as  it  ¥rould 
appear,  received  him  with  some  honour,  hut  was  as  deaf  to  the 
sound  of  his  eloquence  as  to  the  no  less  persuasive  exhortations 
of  Petrarca  who  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  a  spark  of  his 
own  misplaced  hut  poetical  enthusiasm  for  the  tribune,  the  re- 
generation of  Eome,  and  the  re-exaltation  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity *.  It  would  now  perhaps  be  presumptuous,  in  the  face  of 
Petrarca's  sentiments,  to  doubt  the  effect  that  might  possibly 
have  been  produced  in  Italy  by  the  moral  influence  of  existing 
circumstances,  and  the  force  of  individual  character  in  the  em- 
peror ;  but  to  a  calm  observer  of  the  present  day,  there  seems 
to  be  more  sound  discretion  in  the  imperial  answer  than  in  the 
poets  enthusiastic  exhortations;  and  Petrarca  might  have  been 
as  easily  mistaken  in  the  consequences  of  imperial  interference 
as  he  was  disappointed  in  and  afterwards  ashamed  of  tlie  once 
gentle  spirit  of  Cola  di  Rienzo  f. 

Cola  was  ultimately,  and  possibly  at  his  own  desire,  trans- 
ferred from  the  emperor's  court  a  prisoner,  but  almost  in 
triumph  to  Avignon,  where  however  even  the  respect  for  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  the  secret  exertions  of  Petrarca,  and 
the  death  of  Clement  himself  could  scarcely  save  him  from 
death.  Innocent  VI.  however  had  no  personal  enmity  against 
him,  and  being  determined  to  liberate  the  ecclesiastical  cities 
from  oppression  under  various  tyrants  who  had  usurped  their 
sovereignty  and  defied  the  church,  he  sent  him  to  join  the 
legate  Cardinal  Albomoz  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  was 
already  in  Italy,  a  prelate  accustomed  to  war  and  therefore 
selected  as  the  most  appropriate  instrument  for  this  enter- 
prise. 

The  cardinal  repaired  to  Milan  in  August  1353  where  he 
was  suspiciously  received  by  Visconti,  and  tlien  with  the  aid  of 

*  Memoircs  de  Sade,  toI.  ii.,  Livre  iii.,  and  338.    The  Emperor  said  that  it 

p.  321 ;  vol.  iii.,  pp.  68  and  340. — i^  uraa  a  harder  task  to  get  a  tunkcn 

ed.  1767.  ship  to  sea  than  one  which  had  only 

t  Memoires  de  Sade,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  227  suffered  in  the  storm. 
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a  few  troops  £rom  Florence  prosecuted  his  journey  towards 
Rome,  trusting  rather  to  the  unpopularity  of  those  whom  he 
came  to  destroy  and  the  love  of  democratic  government  which 
he  had  orders  to  restore,  than  to  his  own  physical  resources  or 
to  foreign  succours.  The  Romans  under  their  self-elected 
trihune  Baroncelli,  who  was  afterwards  murdered,  soon  recon- 
ciled themselves,  but  rather  as  allies  than  subjects,  for  order 
and  subjection  had  long  disappeared  from  that  unsettled  capital : 
ever  since  the  fall  of  Rienzo  it  had  been  the  theatre  of  continual 
and  bloody  revolutions ;  the  nobles  resumed  their  tyranny,  the 
people  their  resistance ;  alternate,  indecisive  victories,  kept  the 
citizens  in  constant  tumult,  bloodshed,  and  alarm ;  and  the 
private  feuds  of  the  Orsini  and  Savelli  maintained  this  disorder 
by  incessant  conflicts  in  the  public  streets  *. 

The  democratic  rector  Giovanni  Cerroni  although  popularly 
elected  called  in  vain  to  the  people  for  support,  and  then  left 
the  city  in  disgust :  Innocent  entertaining  better  hopes  invested 
Bertoldo  Orsini  and  Stefano  Colonna  with  the  senatorial  dig- 
nity for  the  maintenance  of  order,  but  the  former  was  stoned 
in  a  tumult,  from  which  the  latter  hardly  escaped  with  life, 
and  anarchy  rode  wildly  triumphant  until  1353  when  Fran- 
cesco Baroncelli  was  chosen  as  tribune  of  the  Roman  people  : 
this  man  in  emulation  of  Rienzo  s  energy  chastised  the  fEictious 
nobles,  vindicated  the  laws,  and  restored  an  uncertain  and 
wavering  shadow  of  repose. 

At  the  arrival  of  Albomoz  Rome  was  in  this  deplorable 
condition  and  instantly  joined  his  standard;  several  inferior 
towns  willingly  threw  open  their  gates ;  but  the  prefect  Gio- 
vanni determined  to  defend  his  new  acquisitions,  and  Orvieto, 
Viterbo,  Trani,  Amelia,  Nami,  Marta  and  Canino,  which  he 
had  successively  mastered,  were  prepared  for  resistance. 

The  advent  of  Cola  di  Rienzo  struck  like  a  sunbeam  on  the 
benighted  Romans,  and  his  errors  were  forgotten  in  the  moment 

*  Vita  di  Cok  de  Rienzo.— Muntori,  Anno  1354. — De  Sade,  MemoireB,  vol. 
iii.,  LiTre  ▼.,  p.  371* 
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of  excitement :  a  numerous  deputation  invited  him  to  resume  his 
ancient  authority,  but  Albomoz  was  still  his  master  and  moreover 
determined  to  make  use  of  the  tribune  s  popularity  as  a  means 
to  his  own  operations :  he  therefore  only  consented  to  restore 
Cola  on  condition  that  the  Romans  would  support  him  against 
Giovanni  who  by  some  recent  cruel  and  treacherous  acts  had 
alienated  all  his  vassals.  In  consequence  of  this  the  prelate 
made  rapid  progress  and  soon  reduced  him  to  submission; 
having  now  no  further  excuse  for  detaining  Cola  from  the 
Romans  who  had  so  zealously  supported  him,  the  former  tri- 
bune under  the  venerable  title  of  Senator  received  permission 
to  enter  the  capital.  This  was  not  an  easy  task,  the  legate*8 
head-quarters  were  then  at  Agobbio  ;  Rienzd  had  no  funds 
and  far  too  many  enemies  between  that  and  Rome  to  venture 
unattended  on  such  a  journey.  It  was  in  this  difl&culty  that 
his  promises  and  seductive  eloquence  gained  Montreal's  two 
brothers  who  were  stationed  at  Perugia,  but  the  chevalier  him- 
self not  fully  sharing  their  sanguine  expectations  repaired  in 
person  to  Rome  as  already  related. 

Rienzo  was  received  with  that  popular  enthusiasm  which  is 
not  affection  ;  a  momentary  blaze  and  then  extinguished  :  he 
was  reinstated  in  all  his  former  authority,  and  had  an  additional 
weight  in  the  support  and  sanction  of  the  pope  to  whose  name 
was  still  attached  a  certain  degree  of  deference  and  respect.  But 
adversity  had  taught  him  nothing ;  his  faults  were  uncorrected, 
his  virtues  had  evaporated  ;  Montreal's  execution  however  just 
and  merited,  came  ungratefully  from  his  hand,  and  the  subse- 
quent death  of  Pandolfo  Pandolfiicci  a  man  generally  respected, 
with  other  capricious  and  tyrannical  acts  accelerated  his  grow- 
ing unpopularity.  StefiBino  Colonna  revolted  and  was  besieged 
in  Palestrina ;  but  money  failed ;  arrears  of  pay  increased ; 
the  army  became  discontented  and  were  marched  to  Rome : 
new  taxes  were  necessary  to  appease  the  soldiers,  these  exaspe- 
rated the  people,  and  a  sedition  followed.     Cola  was  soon 
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deserted  by  all  his  adherents,  he  shut  himself  up  almost  alone 
in  the  Capitoline  Palace  and  waited  the  event :  dark  masses  of 
insurgents  rolled  from  every  quarter  on  the  capitol ;  his  soli- 
tude was  soon  broken  and  the  palace  in  flames  ;  Rienzo  armed 
as  a  knight  with  the  popular  standard  in  his  hand  appeared  at 
the  balcony  and  demanded  a  parley,  but  still  the  dread  of  his 
syren  eloquence  forbad  a  hearing ;  he  was  assailed  with  stones 
and  arrows,  wounded,  and  compelled  to  retire :  anon  appearing 
in  another  position  he  once  more  implored  an  audience  ;  but  the 
crowd  was  inexorable,  fierce,  and  vindictive :  they  threatened ; 
the  Roman  tribune  wavered  :  a  graceful  death  and  ignominious 
escape  were  before  him;  that  certain;  this  doubtful :  he  chose 
the  latter.  Tn  a  mean  disguise,  with  his  face  blackened,  and  a 
load  of  bedding  on  his  head  he  had  already  passed  many  of 
the  insurgents,  hounding  them  on  in  the  low  Roman  dialect  to 
plunder ;  at  the  palace  gate  he  was  arrested  by  a  soldier  whom 
it  was  said  he  had  previously  injured,  and  avowing  himself 
was  instantly  surrounded,  hurried  off  to  the  foot  of  the  capitol 
and  placed  before  the  lion  of  rod  porphyry,  on  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  been  himself  accustomed  to  read  the  condemnation  of 
criminals.  A  profound  and  awful  silence  pervaded  the  assem- 
bly ;  not  a  voice  accused  him ;  not  a  finger  was  lifted  against 
him ;  a  long  and  anxious  pause  ensued,  which  he  finally  broke  by 
one  last  effort  in  his  own  defence :  but  there  was  too  much  magic 
in  his  voice,  it  would  have  charmed  the  storm,  and  a  certain 
Cecco  del  Vecchio  dreading  its  enchantment  sheatlied  a  dagger 
in  his  breast:  the  spell  was  now  broken;  blades  flashed  quick  and 
high ;  popular  fury  gathered  force,  and  a  host  of  clashing  weapons 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  tribune's  existence :  his  twice-honoured 
head  rolled  bloody  in  the  dust,  and  his  mangled  corpse  was 
dragged  Insultingly  through  the  streets  of  Rome  and  finally 
suspended  at  a  butcher  s  stall  near  the  market  of  San  Marcello  ! 
Thus  perished  the  famous  Cola  di  Rienzo  the  '*  Spirto 
gentile  "  of  Petrarca  s  bold  and  beautiful  imagination  ;  a  man 
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whose  conceptions  were  greater  than  his  powers,  whose  vanity 
overtopped  his  principles,  and  who  was  at  once  the  ad- 
miration wonder  and  contempt  of  his  age  and  country  *. 

At  Florence  during  the  alarm  occasioned  by  Montreal's 
inroad  a  private  feud,  springing  from  Bordone  de'  Bordoni  s 
recent  condemnation,  broke  forth  in  open  war  between  that 
fiemiily  and  the  Mangioni,  whose  dwellings  were  suddenly 
attacked  and  a  lady  killed  by  a  javelin  in  the  assault  Public 
authority  assisted  by  private  families  quelled  the  tumult,  for 
which  five  of  the  Bordoni  with  several  adherents  were  banished 
and  their  property  confiscated. 

Amongst  those  who  appeared  in  arms  on  this  occasion  were 
the  rival  families  of  Ricci  and  Albizzi;  with  less  intention 
perhaps  of  preserving  tranquillity,  than  of  assisting  their  friends, 
or  being  themselves  on  the  alert  in  such  tumultuous  times 
when  the  least  accident  might  be  seized  on  by  private 
liatred  as  an  opportunity  for  revenge  or  incipient  injury.  An 
old  and  angry  feud  existed  between  them,  and  their  slightest 
movements  were  reciprocally  and  jealously  watched;  some 
trifling  disturbance  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio  near  the  houses  of 
the  Ricci  occasioned  a  sudden  rumour  that  they  were  going  to 
attack  the  Albizzi,  and  again  that  the  Albizzi  were  moving 
against  the  Ricci :  this  threw  all  Florence  into  confusion  for 
both  families  were  powerful  in  friends  and  kindred,  the  Albizzi 
alone  numbering  thirty  cousins  capable  of-  bearing  arms,  and 
both  of  them  being  determined  leaders  of  fiaction  with  numerous 

•  In  calling  Rienzi  the  "  Spirto  gen-  Senator  of  Rome,  for  five  years  from 

/■//€"  of  Petrarca,  I  have  followed  the  1.335,  and  who  moreover  enjoyed  a 

common  opinion,  but  it  seems  strange  gi-eat  reputation  in  Italy.     Those  who 

that  he  should  so  praise  the  bitterest  nre  curious  on   this  point  may  read 

enemy    of  his   dearest    friends    and  note  x.,  vol.  i.,  of  Dc  Sade.-r-M.  Vil- 

(tatrons;  and  there  seems  moreover  to  lani,  Lib.  iv,,  cap.  ix.,  x.,  xiii.,  xxiii., 

be  internal  evidence  in  the  Canzone  to  xxvi. — Vita  di  Cola   di  Kienzo,  or 

contradict  this  assumption,  and  justify  Frammenti  di  Storia  Romana,  Lib.  ii., 

De  Sadc's  opinion,  that  it  was  really  cap.  xii.,  &c.  —  Muratori,  Anno  1364. 

addressed  to   Wie   younger    Stephano  — De  Sade,  Mem.  vol.  iii.,  Lib.  iv., 

Colonna,  who  was  made  by  the  Pope  p.  22. — Sismondi,  vol.  iv. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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followers  and  extensive  influence.  The  whole  hody  of  citizens 
therefore  either  as  kinsmen  or  political  partisans,  was  attached 
to  one  or  the  other  and  in  arms  for  their  support ;  hut  although 
the  alarm  proved  unfounded  and  tranquillity  remained  for  the 
moment  unbroken,  yet  their  rivalry  only  flared  up  the  higher 
with  this  sudden  blast  and  cast  a  deeper  glow  upon  their 
mutual  enmity.  The  Albizzi,  originally  from  Arezzo,  were 
probably  exiled  Guelphs ;  but  their  opponents  trusting  to  the 
general  impression  made  by  the  prevalence  of  Ghibeline  opi- 
nions among  the  Aretines  asserted  that  they  must  necessarily 
belong  to  that  faction,  and  by  means  of  this  stigma  the  Ricci 
hoped  to  vanquish  them.  They  placed  more  confidence  in 
the  success  of  their  stratagem  in  consequence  of  the  emperor  s 
recent  appearance  in  Italy  which  liad  already  begun  to  excite 
apprehensions  and  prepared  the  public  for  any  suspicions  :  both 
families  therefore  strengthened  themselves  with  new  partisans 
and  were  continually  struggling  for  supreme  authority. 

The  origin  of  that  magistracy  usually  denominated  the 
"  Party  Otielph  "  and  its  high  authority  over  all  suspected 
Ghibelines  has  already  been  noticed ;  but  time  accidents  and 
new  sources  of  discord  had  so  obliterated  ancient  animosities 
that  many  descendants  of  old  Ghibeline  families  exercised  the 
highest  public  functions  of  the  commonwealth.  Uguccione  chief 
of  Uie  Ricci  hoped  by  a  renewal  of  former  feelings  and  perse- 
cutions either  to  humble  the  Albizzi  at  one  blow  by  a  depriva- 
tion of  all  political  power,  or  to  render  them  suspected  if,  as 
was  anticipated,  they  should  oppose  a  law  that  he  intended  to 
enact :  wherefore  by  petition  (which  was  the  Florentine  form 
of  introducing  bills)  to  the  captains  of  the  Party  Guelph,  he 
simply  proposed  that  any  Ghibeline  holding  office  should  be 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  500  florins  ;  and  then  quietly  awaited 
the  opposition  of  his  rival ;  for  it  was  a  settled  maxim  in  both 
families  to  thwart  every  proposition  good  or  bad  that  originated 
with  either.     But  Piero  chief  of  the  Albizzi  a  man  of  prompt 
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ability,  on  learning  Kicci's  intentions  came  suddenly  from  his 
villa  and  supported  the  bill  with  all  his  influence :  this  able 
manoeuYre  completely  disconcerted  Uguccione  and  placed  Piero 
at  the  head  of  the  new  Guelphic  party.  The  law  passed,  but 
remained  for  the  moment  inactive  for  Eicci's  personal  attack 
being  baffled  Piero  became  indifferent  about  the  matter,  and 
as  the  whole  decree  was  a  mere  party  trick  no  magistrate  would 
trouble  himself  with  its  execution :  the  seed  was  however 
sown,  but  its  fruits  were  probably  unforeseen  or  not  exactly 
estimated ;  it  was  a  snake  that  only  slept  to  be  again  awakened 
and  with  augmented  venom  endanger  the  whole  community  *. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  acquisition  of  Genoa  necessarily 
involved  Milan  in  a  war  with  Venice,  and  that  the  latter  with 
her  usual  activity  lost  no  time  about  strengthening  herself: 
with  great  perseverance  she  succeeded  in  organising  a  league 
of  the  Lombard  princes  against  Visconti,  first  by  reconciling 
them  to  each  other  and  then  uniting  them  in  common  hos- 
tihty  to  the  prelate.  Padua  Ferrara  Mantua  and  Verona  were 
thus  combined,  nor  were  the  ties  of  relationship  in  the  Scala 
family  any  serious  obstacle ;  for  Visconti  seeing  that  the  papal 
forces  would  be  long  and  fully  employed  in  reducing  the  eccle- 
siastical cities  and  therefore  unlikely  to  give  him  any  annoy- 
ance, had  in  various  ways  been  carrying  forward  his  own  plans 
of  encroachment  on  the  territories  of  his  eastern  neighbours. 
Each  of  these  princes  being  individually  weak  was  afraid  to 
assert  his  independence,  lest  he  should  be  singly  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  of  Milanese  power,  yet  so  reciprocally  inimical 
that  no  general  imion  could  long  bind  them  unless  rivetted  by 
common  and  imminent  danger,  or  the  weight  of  a  superior 
power. 

The  indefatigable  exertions  of  Venice  at  length  overcame 
every  difficulty  and  a  league  was  concluded  in  December  1353 
by  virtue  of  which  four  thousand  men-at-arms  were  banded 

*'  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xL,  p.  566. — Macchiayelli,  Lib.  ilL 
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against  Visconti  in  the  foUowing  spring ;  and  all  the  con- 
federates subsequently  joined  Venice  in  her  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  draw  Florence  into  the  league,  as  already  narrated. 
On  this  refusal  the  allies  addressed  themselves  to  Charles  IV. 
and  taking  the  recent  Florentine  treaty  as  a  basis  adopted  all 
its  provisions  with  some  additional  ofiers  if  he  would  immedi- 
ately join  them  in  arms  against  the  Archbishop  of  Milan.  But 
the  only  olgects  of  Charles  were  money  and  a  public  corona- 
tion ;  he  cared  htUe  for  Italians  and  less  for  their  quarrels ; 
and  treated  indiscriminately,  yet  secretly,  with  the  league 
and  its  adversaries,  so  that  by  exciting  everybody's  expec- 
tation he  artfully  hoped  to  remove  those  obstacles  which  often 
impeded  the  visits  of  his  predecessor's  to  llome.  The  Floren- 
tines having  so  recently  invited  him  could  scaniely  object  to 
his  presence,  but  had  despatched  Boccaccio  as  their  ambas- 
sador to  learn  in  what  light  this  visit  was  considered  at  the 
court  of  Avignon :  Charles  had  however  already  obtained  the 
pontifical  sanction  under  certain  conditions,  amongst  others 
not  to  remain  a  day  in  Rome  after  his  coronation  nor  to  enter 
it  before :  he  kept  his  word ;  but  it  was  considered  as  a  virtual 
resignation  of  imperial  sovereignty  over  the  ancient  capital, 
and  excited  tlie  indignation  of  Petrarca  in  common  with  the 
German  barons  and  princes,  and  even  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves. '*  The  successor  of  Saint  Peter,"  exclaims  Petrarch ; 
*'  tlie  successor  of  Saint  Peter  who  wears  his  tiara  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  with  the  same  confidence  as  he  would  on 
those  of  the  Tiber,  not  only  permits  the  emperor  to  leave 
Rome  but  even  orders  him  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  he 
allows  him  to  assume  the  imperial  title,  and  forbids  him  to 
exercise  its  functions.  With  one  hand  he  opens  to  liim  the 
temple  where  the  imperial  crown  is  to  be  received,  and  with 
the  other  he  shuts  the  gates  of  tliat  city  which  is  the  capital 
and  seat  of  empire.     What  a  contradiction  *  !  "     Charles's 

*  See  Petrarca*8  Letters,  in  De  Sade,  Mem.  vol.  iii.,  p.  402. 
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arrival  at  Udine  in  October  1354  with  only  three  hundred 
unarmed  followers  showed  that  his  object  was  not  immediate 
war  while  it  convinced  all  those  states  with  whom  he  had 
negotiated  of  his  false  untrusty  character*.  At  Padua  and 
Mantua  he  was  honourably  received,  and  acting  as  a  peace- 
maker procured  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Count  Lando  and 
his  lawless  followers  who  instantly  descended  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts  on  Ravenna  and  then  on  Naples;  but  he  failed  in 
permanently  reconciling  the  belligerents  in  consequence  of  a 
victory  gained  by  Genoa  over  Venice  at  Porto  Longo,  which 
rendered  the  Visconti  intractable.  A  truce  of  several  months 
was  however  agreed  to ;  and  this  allowed  time  for  Charles's 
assumption  of  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  which  took  place  at 
Milan  in  January  1355  f.  During  these  hostilities  the  princi- 
pal Guelphs  of  Bologna  failed  in  an  attempt  to  expel  Giovanni 
d'  Oleggio  and  join  tlie  league,  and  were  therefore  punished 
as  traitors ;  nevertheless  the  confederates  had  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  \'igorous  action  when  a  sudden  but  momentary 
suspension  of  hostilities  was  caused  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan's  death  on  the  fifth  of  October  1354. 

His  dominions  were  divided  between  the  sons  of  Stefano 
Visconti  who  with  separate  and  independent  portions  were 
coequal  in  the  general  sovereignty  Milan  being  the  centre 
of  government  and  Genoa  common  to  all.  Matteo  the  eldest 
brother,  who  had  Parma  Placentia  Lodi  Bobbio  and  Bologna, 
loved  his  ease  and  enjoyment  and  took  only  a  ceremonious 
and  nominal  part  in  public  affairs.  To  Bemabo  fell  all  mili- 
tary business  with  Crema,  Cremona,  Brescia  and  Bergamo, 
while  Galeazzo  along  with  the  interior  administration  ruled 
Como  Novara  Vercelli  Asti  Tortona  and  Alexandria  J. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Lombardy ;  and  Florence  uneasy  at 

•  M.  Villani,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  xxvii.  t  M.   Villani,   Lib.    iv.,    cap.    xxv., 

t  M.  Villani,  Lib.  iv,,  cap.  xxvii.  and     xxviii.  —  Poggio  Bracciolini,   Ut.  di 
xxix.  Firenze,  Lib.  i°,  xx. 
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the  imperial  presence  created  a  board  of  sixteen  citizens  to 
inspect  her  fortified  places,  arrange  for  the  collecting  of  cattle 
and  all  moveable  property  into  fenced  towns,  muster  the  native 
military  strength,  break  up  the  roads,  and  make  every  prepara- 
tion for  an  obstinate  defence  of  the  country.  Sixteen  other 
citizens  presided  by  the  Bishop  of  Florence  subsequently  re- 
ceived fiill  powers  to  conclude  a  truce  or  peace  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  one  year,  and  three  hundred  men-at-arms  were 
embodied  in  the  city^with  an  annual  salary  of  100  florins  each, 
and  the  privilege  of  not  being  compelled  to  serve  out  of  Flo- 
rence except  in  fortified  places. 

But  far  from  wishing  to  quarrel  with  Charles,  the  Floren- 
tines only  endeavoured  to  unite  in  one  single  embassy  those 
of  Siena  Perugia  and  Arezzo,  and  thus  derive  more  conse- 
quence as  a  confederacy  than  could  possibly  accrue  from  any 
separate  missions  however  imposing :  Pistoia  Volterra  San 
Miniato  and  the  Guelphic  Counts  Guidi  were  then  ordered  to 
send  in  deputies  and  promptly  declare  their  sentiments  towards 
Florence  ;  for  government  deemed  it  not  improbable  that  the 
imperial  presence  would  rouse  up  dormant  feelings  and  in- 
terests, and  imder  the  shadow  of  its  supreme  authority,  which 
still  commanded  a  sort  of  mystic  reverence  strongly  tinctured 
with  dread,  create  a  spirit  and  notions  of  independence  in 
her  subject  states  that  perhaps  might  be  troublesome. 

Like  malignant  planets,  the  German  emperors,  even  when 
unsupported  by  troops,  carried  with  them  in  their  periodical 
visits  a  perpetually  disturbing  force  that  affected  every  Italian 
community  but  more  especially  the  Guelpliic  republics.  The 
Ghibelines  fell  naturally  towards  their  acknowledged  chief,  but 
generally  suffered  by  the  contact;  while  the  Guelphs  could 
rarely  withstand  unarmed  the  shock  of  those  old*  and  still 
reviving  claims  that  considered  existing  governments  rather 
as  imperial  vicars  than  independent  sovereignties. 

The  theoretical  and  often  the  practical  suspension  of  poli- 
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tical  authority  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  presence  of 
their  superior,  and  these  high-reaching  prerogatives  were  advo- 
cated by  men  who  really  wished  well  to  Italy.  Cola  di  Rienzo 
as  we  liave  seen,  and  an  abler  patriot  than  he,  the  poet  Petrarca 
both  held  such  sentiments  but  as  proceeding  from  the  people, 
and  there  were  those  also  who  considered  that  the  ancient 
emperors  owed  their  power  entirely  to  Roman  citizens  and  that 
they  therefore  held  only  a  delegated  authority  over  the  latter, 
subject  even  to  be  elected  and  deposed  at  their  pleasure ; 
wherefore,  argues  Matteo  ViUani,  as  the  Florentines  were  early 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  they  still  retained 
their  pristine  independence  and  were  not  amenable  to,  but  had 
a  right  to  treat  on  equal  terms  with  the  Caesars. 

Italy  he  describes  as  being  then  irregularly  divided  into  two 
distinct  parties  one  of  which  adhering  to  the  church  was  com- 
posed of  Guelphs,  or  as  he  calls  them,  "  Defenders  of  the 
Faith ;"  the  others  attached  to  the  reigning  emperor  whatever 
might  be  his  temporal  conduct  as  regarded  the  church ;  and 
these  were  the  Ghibelines  or  according  to  Villani  "  Leaders  of 
Battles,''  for  they  pridfi  themselves  on  the  imperial  name  and 
countenance  and  were  keen  promoters  of  disturbances  and 
war.  In  their  \'isits  to  Italy  the  emperors  generally  favoured 
the  latter,  and  left  many  Ghibeline  vicars  in  various  cities  who 
at  their  master's  death  assumed  an  independent  authority, 
destroyed  public  liberty,  became  absolute  lords,  tyrants,  and 
deadly  foes  to  the  opposite  party  which  still  preserved  its  free- 
dom and  remained  faithful  to  the  church ;  and  the  danger  of 
such  examples  this  author  adduces  as  another  reason  against 
unconditional  submission  to  imperial  authority. 

These  pohtical  inroads  from  the  north  never  failed  to  gene- 
rate disorders  and  confusion,  venal  justice ;  or  injustice,  as 
the  case  might  be,  contentions,  of  which  the  emperors  natu- 
rally became  arbiters ;  and  a  barter  of  favours  by  which  they 
rarely  failed  to  make  the  most  of  their  own  passing  authority : 
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such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  Florence  and  she  therefore 

tried  hard  but  vainly  to  force  her  Guelphic  neighlwurs  into  a 

common  declaration  of  their  own  independence. 

Charles,  attended  only  by  his  three  hundred  unarmed  followers, 

was   not  disposed  to  tarry  unnecessarily  amidst  the 

A«D«  1355.  L  J  » 

numerous  squadrons  of  Milan  which,  being  already 
assembled  for  the  war,  were  artfully  paraded  in  successive  rounds 
to  give  him  a  false  impression  of  the  strength  and  numbers  of 
the  three  Visconti.  He  hastened  on  towards  Pisa,  yet  was  crossed 
at  every  turn  by  fresh  bands  of  anned  men  haunting  him  like 
evil  spirits,  until  he  had  passed  the  Milanese  border;  his  sudden 
arrival  there  in  the  middle  of  January  startled  the  Florentuies, 
who  however  prepared  an  embassy  in  conjunction  with  Siena 
and  Arezzo  (for  Perugia  as  an  ecclesiastical  city  chose  singly 
to  assert  her  freedom)  which  attired  in  costly  garments,  all  of 
the  same  fashion,  proceeded  in  state  to  Pisa  and  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  January  were  admitted  to  an  audience. 

They  entered  the  presence-chamber  dressed  in  scarlet  robes 
lined  with  miniver,  and  superbly  adorned :  but  the  Senese  who 
had  already  taken  another  line  of  poliiy,  objected  to  Arezzo  s 
forming  part  of  the  embassy :  they  wished  to  leave  Uie  Flo- 
rentines alone  and  conspicuous,  in  order  to  render  the  contrast 
more  striking  between  their  own  studied  adulation  and  the 
others'  blunt  demands  and  rougli  expressions  of  independence. 
The  Florentine  ambassadors  began  their  oration  with  due 
decorum  but  marked  independence  ;  they  addressed  Charles  as 
**  The  most  Serene  Prince,''  spoke  with  reverence  of  the  ''Sacred 
Crown,''  but  avoided  giving  him  directly  the  title  of  emperor. 
They  congratulated  him  on  his  arrival,  professed  a  sort  of 
vague  devotion  to  his  person  with  general  offers  of  assistance, 
but  nothing  obligatory ;  and  excused  their  tardy  mission  by  the 
extreme  diflBculty  of  ever  coming  to  prompt  resolutions  in  a 
republic.  They  then  professed  an  entire  confidence  in  his 
intentions  and  requested  some  gracious  expression  of  peace  and 
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amity  to  satisfy  their  fellow-citizens.  Every  approaching  shadow 
of  subjection  was  studiously  avoided,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that 
coupled  with  their  bold  demands  and  native  rudeness ;  which 
clung  to  them  longer  than  their  liberty ;  so  much  offence  was 
given  as  to  excite  a  general  indignation,  and  some  rough  treat- 
ment would  have  followed  had  not  the  archbishop  of  Prague, 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  even  the  emperor  himself  interfered  to 
protect  them. 

It  was  not  the  interest  of  Charles  to  quarrel  with  Florence : 
she  W£LS  too  rich  to  neglect,  too  stubborn  to  subdue,  and  too 
powerful  to  offend  with  impunity;  wherefore  deferring  the 
consideration  of  particulars  to  a  future  day  he  turned  away 
abruptly  to  hear  tlie  Senese  ambassadors ;  and  while  negligently 
peeUng  a  willow  wand  as  was  his  custom,  and  throwing  his 
eyes  round  on  the  company  as  though  he  were  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  orators,  not  a  word  of  their  discourse  escaped  him. 
So  fair  an  occasion  was  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  Senese,  who 
accordingly  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  a  flattering 
speech  where  the  imperial  title  was  frequently  and  artfully 
introduced ;  but  they  finally  astounded  the  Florentines  by 
actually  offering  the  absolute  lordship  of  Siena  without  reserve 
or  condition  to  the  emperor.  This  was  a  political  device  of  the 
ruling  faction  which  was  then  inimical  to  Florence  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Volterra,  San  Miniato,  and  even  Pistoia,  imitated 
their  dangerous  example ;  Arezzo  would  have  then  followed 
had  not  the  Florentines  with  great  difficulty  prevented  it,  but 
pushing  their  officiousness  still  further  and  attempting  to 
speak  also  for  Pistoia  and  Arezzo,  Charles  sharply  stopped 
them  with  the  remark  that  the  ambassadors  were  not  cliildren 
and  could  plead  for  themselves*. 

Fifty  thousand   florins  were   subsequently  offered   for  the 

•  M.  Villani,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  liii.,  liv. —  Cronaca  Pisana,  from  cap.  Ixxiv.  to 
8.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  569. — Si«-  xcviii.  —  Roncioni,  Istorie  Pisane,  p. 
mondi,  voL  W.,  cap.  xliii.  —  Sardo,     482. 
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imperial  confirmation  of  all  rights  and  pri\ileges  asserted  by 
Florence,  yet  the  sagacious  monarch  held  back  with  apparent 
indifference  until  the  amount  was  doubled,  but  with  extreme 
difficulty,  by  the  Florentine  councils;  for  the  citizens  were 
averse  to  yielding  even  in  empty  form,  much  more  to  buying 
at  sucli  a  price  the  unacknowledged  pretensions  of  the  emperor. 
Nor  was  this  difficulty  all  on  one  side ;  for  Charles  was  also 
tenacious  of  imagined  prerogatives,  so  that  the  negotiations, 
carried  on  by  him  in  person  with  some  heat,  were  intemperately 
broken  off  late  at  night  and  new  instructions  demanded  from 
the  seignory.  A  sudden  ebullition  of  temper  however  and  a 
night  s  sleep  brought  calmer  notions,  and  the  proposed  con- 
ditions were  accepted  and  ratified  on  the  following  morning  by 
this  wary  emperor.  They  were  the  repeal  of  every  sentence 
and  condemnation  that  had  ever  been  pronounced  by  his  prede- 
cessors against  the  city  and  community  of  Florence  the  Counts 
Guido  of  Battifolli,  or  those  of  Doadola,  Mangona  and  Vemia: 
that  the  Florentine  city,  county,  and  district  should  be  ruled  as 
heretofore  by  their  own  municipal  laws  and  statutes,  all  of  which 
both  present  and  future  if  not  incompatible  with  international 
rights  he  solemnly  confirmed,  and  moreover  declared  the  actual 
gonfisdonier  and  priors  of  the  arts  with  all  their  successors  to  be 
during  his  lifetime  ex  officio  imperial  vicars :  he  also  promised 
not  to  enter  the  capital  or  territory,  or  any  fortified  towTi  belong- 
ing to  the  Florentine  republic ;  after  which  a  sort  of  homage 
or  at  least  a  public  act  of  obeisance  and  submission  was  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  that  commonwealth ;  which  then,  but 
not  until  then,  acknowledged  liim  as  emperor.  And  for  all 
these  considerations,  which  were  a  mere  sacrifice  of  words 
unbinding  on  his  successors,  he  was  to  receive,  besides  the 
100,000  florins,  an  annuity  of  4000  ducats  for  life :  these  con- 
ditions were  confirmed  by  Charles  at  Siena  on  pa}Tnent  of 
the  first  instalment,  and  again  as  emperor  at  Pietra  Santa  after 
his  coronation,  when  00,000  florins  of  the  debt  were  liquidated. 
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Florence  being  thus  replaced  on  the  list  of  imperial  cities 
became  again  a  part  of  the  empire  and  entitled  to  its  protec- 
tion; but  with  a  nominal  loss  of  independence  that  struck  sorely 
on  national  pride ;  and  the  harder  firom  its  costliness.  The  council 
of  the  people  was  assembled  on  the  twelfth  of  March  to  sanction 
this  covenant;  but  when  Piero  di  Griflfo,  notary  of  the  reform- 
ations, began  to  read  it,  either  from  real  emotion,  or  as  some 
supposed,  to  gain  poptdarity  by  good  acting,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  could  no  longer  continue  the  lecture  :  an  adjournment  of 
the  assembly  took  place,  but  even  when  it  met  on  the  following 
day,  and  notwithstanding  that  this  unpopular  motion  had  gone 
through  all  the  other  councils,  it  was  rejected  seven  times  suc- 
cessively by  that  of  the  people :  nor  was  it  until  many  influential 
citizens  severally  demonstrated  the  advantages  that  would  be 
gained  and  the  dangers  incurred  by  its  rejection  that  the  ques- 
tion was  reluctantly  suffered  to  pass:  on  the  twenty-first  of 
March  Charles  made  it  known  to  the  Pisan  parliament  and  two 
days  after  it  was  formally  published  at  Florence  but  without  any 
signs  of  public  satisfaction,  or  even  a  common  attendance  of 
citizens  :  the  few  that  did  assist  walked  sullenly  home  with 
marked  disapprobation  of  so  costly  although  nominal  a  loss  of 
national  freedom  and  semi-coercive  acknowledgment  of  imperial 
supremacy*. 

This  important  treaty  being  finished  Charles  entered  Siena  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  March  with  his  retinue  augmented  by  the 
Empress  and  four  thousand  German  cavalry ;  by  the  various 
Ghibeltne  chiefs  of  Tuscany ;  and  to  the  general  surprise,  by  a 
detachment  from  Florence  the  constant  and  implacable  foe  of 
every  emperor,  but  especially  those  of  Luxembourg. 

Siena  for  about  seventy  years  had  been  ruled  by  the  chiefs 
of  a  small  but  powerful  oligarchy  called  the  "  Monte  "  or  **  Ordine 
de  Nove.''  It  was  originally  composed  of  the  most  popular 
Guelphic  leaders  and  determined  enemies  of  the  aristocracy, 

*  M.  Yillaiii,  Lib.  iy.,  cap.  Ixx.,  Ixxy. 
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which  as  at  Florence  was  excluded  from  anj  part  in  the  govern- 
ment: the  administration  was  held  by  nine  plebeian  magis- 
trates chosen  by  the  council  of  the  people  from  a  general 
yearly  purse  at  a  single  election,  after  the  Florentine  manner 
for  the  supply  of  future  seignories.  By  the  selfish  working 
of  ambition  and  dishonest  political  artifice  the  supreme  power 
without  varying  its  form  or  mode  of  acquirement  was  gradually 
stolen  from  the  people  s  hands  and  placed  in  those  of  an 
oligarchy  of  ninety  individuals  who  were  closely  banded  for 
this  purpose.  Hated  by  the  nobles  and  excluded  citizens, 
but  favoured  by  three  Neapolitan  monarchs  they  contrived  to 
preserve  their  power;  yet  aware  of  their  own  unpopularity 
which  haply  miglit  have  been  more  intense  than  merited,  their 
exterior  politics  after  King  liobert's  death  were  marked  by 
weakness  or  insincerity  and  an  increasing  jealousy  of  Florence. 
Fearful  of  external  shocks  on  the  mind  of  an  angry  people  they 
followed  Perugia's  example  and  not  only  bought  off  the  Che- 
valier de  Montreal  at  their  ally's  expense  but  rather  assisted 
him  in  his  subsequent  operations  against  Florence  and  Arezzo. 
Alarmed  at  this  moment  lest  an  exasperated  population  should 
fly  to  the  emperor  for  support  and  expel  them  from  power, 
they  resolved  to  be  beforehand  and  rashly  sacrificed  their  coun- 
try's freedom  to  the  selfishness  of  faction  *. 

But  the  emperor's  object  was  gain ;  not  the  support  of  a 
weak  government  or  any  abstract  political  question  :  tyranny 
and  liberty  were  equally  indifferent  to  him  except  as  convenient 
instruments  of  self-aggrandisement :  he  soon  saw  that  all  real 
power  and  the  riches  of  Siena  were '  in  a  combined  mass  of 
exasperated  citizens  and  nobles,  and  promptly  gave  them  his 
countenance.  Loud  shouts  of  **Long  live  the  Emperor,''  ^* Death 
to  the  Nin^ :"  tumults  and  universal  confusion  were  the  ready 

•  M.  Villani,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  Ixi. — OrL     cap.  xliii.  —  Sardo   Cronaca,  Pisana, 
Malavolti,  Storia  di  Siena,  Parte  ii*,     cap.  xciv. 
Lib.  yi.)  p.  111. — Sismondi,  vol.  iv.^ 
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answer  to  thb  grace.  The  seignory  were  soon  besieged  in  the 
palace,  their  houses  ransacked,  the  streets  barricaded,  plunder 
and  conflagration  everywhere  abroad,  and  civil  war  raged  in  all 
its  usual  violence,  when  Charles  seizing  this  crisis,  occupied 
the  beleaguered  palace,  dissolved  the  obnoxious  government  and 
destroyed  its  acts,  along  with  every  charter  he  had  ever  granted 
to  the  seignory :  he  barely  saved  their  lives  from  popular  fury 
but  let  their  property  be  plundered  and  even  their  friends  be 
murdered  while  trying  to  escape :  every  decree  against  them 
was  approved  and  their  power  annihilated,  but  especial  care 
was  taken  by  Charles  to  have  his  own  lordship,  which  he  held 
only  on  their  authority,  confirmed  by  every  order  of  the  state. 
After  organising  a  provisional  government  under  his  natural 
brother  the  archbishop  of  Prague  who  was  also  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  Cliarles  resumed  his  march  towards  Rome  on  the 
fourth  day  after  his  arrival  at  Siena,  and  was  immediately 
crowned ;  but  true  to  his  promise  he  instantly  quitted  that 
capital,  returned  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  to  a  city  still 
reeling  from  the  shock  of  his  former  visit,  and  after  establish- 
ing his  brother  as  imperial  vicar  and  chief  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, retired  to  Pisa  where  fresh  troubles  awaited  him  *. 

But  the  Senese  felt  no  benefit  from  a  revolution  that  only 
changed  men,  not  measures,  and  were  forthwith  in  new  agita- 
tion ;  another  revolution  flared  up  as  suddenly  as  the  first  and 
was  equally  fatal  to  the  existing  government:  the  patriarch  was 
quickly  deposed  and  his  life  in  jeopardy :  Charles  could  not  aid 
him,  for  both  Lucca  and  Pisa  were  then  in  confusion  and  most 
of  his  Germans  departed;  but  he  renounced  every  recently 
acquired  right  over  the  state,  and  promised  never  to  meddle 
with  its  government  provided  that  his  brother  were  restored  in 
safety.     On  these  conditions  the  patriarch  was  dismissed,  and 

•  M.  Villani,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  Ixxxi.,  — Sismondi,  vol.  iv.,  cap.  xliii. — 
Ixxxii ;  Lib.  v.,  cap.  xiii.,  xiv. — Orl.  Sanio,  Cronaca  Pisano,  cap.  c,  cii., 
MalaTolli,  Parte  ii%  Lib.  vi.,  p.  112.     ciii. 
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thus  Siena  regained  her  independence  at  a  feir  less  cost  than 
Florence  paid  for  the  nominal  confirmation  of  hers*. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  German  emperors  in  their 
periodical  revolutions  through  the  political  system  of  Itcdy  car- 
ried along  with  them,  like  erratic  stars,  certain  disturbing  forces 
which  more  or  less  unsettled  every  community  that  floated 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence :  a  perturbing  atmosphere 
always  accompanied  their  progress  and  was  now  in  full  action 
both  at  Pisa  and  in  the  subdued  and  suffering  Lucca.  Charles 
of  Luxembourg  had  made  himself  extremely  popular  while  he 
governed  the  latter  for  his  father  John  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
Lucchese  merchants  now  offered  him  immense  sums  to  emanci- 
pate their  country  from  Pisan  bondage.  These  negotiations 
soon  became  known  and  excited  great  indignation  at  Pisa,  while 
the  occupation  of  the  Lucchese  citadel  by  a  German  garrison, 
the  removal  of  warlike  stores,  and  other  symptoms  of  agitation 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  fire  which  destroyed  the  palace  of  the 
Pisan  government,  awakened  the  alarm  and  united  the  factions 
of  that  state.  The  Bergolini  and  Raspanti  were  attracted  by  a 
common  patriotic  spirit  into  momentary  union,  and  a  sudden 
flame  burst  forth :  the  Raspanti  first  flew  to  arms  and  attacked 
the  imperialists,  nay  even  besieged  Charles  in  the  cathedral 
where  he  lodged  after  the  conflagration.  The  crisis  became 
alarming  when  Count  Paffetta  of  Monte- Scudaio,  one  of  the 
imperial  followers  and  a  Pisan  exile  of  the  Raspanti  faction  and 
Gherardesca  race,  ran  out  amongst  his  partisans  and  persuaded 
them  to  separate  from  the  Bergolini ;  then  putting  himself  at 
their  head  offered  his  services  to  the  emperor.  Charles  had 
originally  received  60,000  florins  in  the  name  of  tlie  Pisan 
community  on  condition  of  maintaining  its  dominion  over 
Lucca  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  Bergolini  faction  and  Gam- 
bacorti  family  in  the  national  government;  but  on  his  first 
arrival  the  Raspanti  with  Paffetta  at  their  head  raised  a  sedition 

*  M.  Yillani,  Lib.  iv.,  cap.  xz.,  xzii.,  xzix.,  zzxy.,  xzxvi. 
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against  the  opposite  party,  and  Gambacorta  in  a  moment  of 
alarm  resigned  his  authority  into  the  emperor *s  hands  :  cooler 
thoughts  brought  wiser  counsels  ;  the  magistrates  struck  by 
the  folly  of  both  factions  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them,  and 
apparently  succeeded ;  Gambacorta  appears  to  have  been  sin- 
cere, Paffetta  not;  but  enjoying  the  imperial  favour  and  probably 
acting  in  concert  with  Charles,  he  joined  with  Gambacorta  in  a 
respectful  demand  for  the  restitution  of  powers  that  had  only 
been  resigned  in  a  moment  of  fearful  excitement.  The  emperor 
being  just  then  without  troops  relinquished  what  he  could  not 
keep  and  restored  the  popular  government :  this  of  course  dis- 
lodged the  Gambacorti ;  left  the  road  open  for  Paffetta,  and 
saved  Charles  from  the  appearance  of  a  direct  breach  of  his 
promise  in  pledging  himself  so  solemnly  to  uphold  that  family. 
The  second  tumult  was  more  serious  for  the  Gambacorti, 
whose  leading  members  were  instantly  arrested,  the  insurgents 
dispersed  and  five  Bergolini  chiefs  thrown  into  prison :  but 
Lucca  was  on  the  alert ;  she  seized  the  favourable  moment  and 
rapidly  organised  both  town  and  country  for  revolt.  The  intel- 
ligence of  this  movement  was  communicated  by  beacon-fires  to 
Pisa  where  the  factions  again  united  for  common  good  and  in- 
stantly marched  on  that  rebellious  capital  which  they  reduced 
to  a  new  and  more  rigorous  bondage  than  before.  Thus  baffled 
in  his  views  on  Lucca  Pisa  and  Siena,  Charles,  as  it  is  said  on 
the  suggestion  of  Paffetta,  pounced  on  the  unhappy  Gambacorti 
who  were  entirely  innocent,  they  having  taken  no  part  in  the 
recent  disturbance :  they  were  immediately  examined ;  first 
without,  then  with  torture ;  but  perceiving  death  inevitable 
resolved  to  spare  themselves  further  agony  by  confessing  every- 
thing tliat  they  were  charged  with.  Three  chiefs  of  this 
illustrious  race  and  four  of  their  principal  friends  thus  perished 
ignominiously  upon  the  scaffold  *. 

•  Cronica  di   Don.  Velluti,  p.  96. —     xxxiv.,  and  xxxvii. — Tronci,  Annali 
M.  Villani,  Lib.  ▼.,  cap.  from  xxix.  to     Pistmi. — Sismondi,  vol  iv.,  cap.  xliiL 
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After  so  bloody  an  example  of  royal  ingratitude  to  a  fiamily 
vrtio  had  proved  themselves  his  first  and  warmest  friends  in 
Tuscany,  and  not  deeming  himself  secure  in  Pisa  even  with  all 
the  Raspanti  at  his  back,  Charles  departed  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  May  for  Pietra  Santa  and  afterwards  for  Germany, 
passmg  through  the  Milanese  states  not  only  without  honour 
but  suspiciously  watched  and  guarded  as  a  public  enemy. 

All  his  Italian  influence  vanished  with  him  ;  he  gamed  no 
credit,  established  no  interest,  acquired  no  power,  and  the  im- 
perial dignity  was  heedlessly  lowered  by  his  conduct :  but  he 
carried  back  into  Germany  the  vain  title  of  emperor  with  well- 
filled  cofiers  of  Italian  gold ;  and  cared  for  little  else,  beyond 
the  confines  of  Bohemia  *. 

The  Gambacorti  were  merchants  and  ancient  citizens  of 
Pisa  who  after  the  Gherardeschi's  expulsion  had  been  pushed  up 
to  greatness  by  public  confidence  and  natural  force  of  character 
rather  than  by  any  decided  act  of  usurpation  ;  their  loss  was 
therefore  considered  to  be  a  national  misfortune,  for  thev  had 
maintained  peaco,  executed  justice,  paid  the  public  debts,  and 
increased  the  power,  commerce,  and  resources  of  their  country, 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  tyrants;  a  rare  occurrence  in  those 
days.  Florence  regretted  them,  for  she  also  liad  found  the  benefit 
of  tlieir  friendship  and  she  saw  ever}'  casual  seed  of  quarrel  most 
sedulously  extirpated  by  the  vigilance  of  their  tranquilhsing 
sway :  it  was  by  their  infiuence  that  Charles  was  admitted  into 
Pisa ;  in  their  palace  and  principally  at  their  cost  was  he  mag- 
nificently lodged  and  entertained,  and  they  remained  faithful  to 
him  throughout ;  but  when  too  late  were  fatally  convinced  of 
the  proverbial  folly  of  putting  tlieir  trust  in  princes  f. 

— Sardo,  Cronaca  Pisana,  cap.  criii.  to     vol.  iiL,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  411 — Sismondi, 
cxi.     Roncioni,  Istor.  Pisan.,  pp.  828     vol.  iv.,  cap.  xliii.— Sardo,  Cron.  Waa, 

to  837.  cap-  cxii* 

*  Roncioni,  Istor.  Pisan.,  p.  837. —  t  M.  Villani,  Lib.  v.,  cap.  xxxviii. — 

M.  Villani,  I-ab.  v.,  cap.  liv.  —  See  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  575. 
Petnupca's  Letter  in  De  Sade,  Mem. 
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Some  new  laws  terminated  this  eventful  year  at  Florence : 
one  amongst  others  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  discovery 
that  all  the  late  negotiations,  although  secret  deliberations  of 
government,  had  been,  divulged  and  reported  to  the  emperor, 
who  thus  became  acquainted  with  every  hidden  fear,  doubt,  or 
difficulty  that  arose  in  the  Florentine  councils.  An  act  was 
therefore  passed  which  besides  pecuniary  fines  inflicted  a  per- 
petual deprivation  of  office  on  any  citizen  who  should  thus  be- 
tray his  country's  secrets ;  a  decree  more  calculated  to  increase 
circumspection  than  improve  patriotism,  which  flows  firom  a 
higher  source. 

About  the  same  period  a  necessity  arose  for  the  promulgation 
of  new  laws  to  protect  individuals  against  the  still  arrogant  and 
overbearing  aristocracy,  amongst  whom  it  would  appear  as  if 
homicide,  cutting  and  maiming,  and  forcible  occupation  of  other 
people's  property,  were  still  of  frequent  recurrence.  Any  of 
the  ancient  nobles  who  after  this  period  should  be  convicted 
of  these  and  similar  crimes  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the 
same  quarter  of  the  city  with  the  rest  of  their  feunily;  or 
if  inhabitants  of  the  country,  they  were  in  like  manner  pro- 
hibited from  living  in  the  same  Pieviere  or  ecclesiastical  union 
of  parishes ;  a  penalty  being  abo  attached  to  any  aid  afforded 
them  by  relations;  and  as  many  powerless  individuals  of 
humble  life,  such  as  widows  and  orphans,  had  their  little  pro- 
perty so  much  damaged  by  reckless  nobles  as  to  render  its 
cultivation  useless  to  the  great  injury  of  both  owners  and 
public,  a  law  was  promulgated  which  declared  that  aU  such  pro- 
perty should  be  thereafter  hired  on  lease  by  the  community  or 
Pieviere  in  which  it  happened  to  be,  or  by  the  relations  of  those 
who  had  done  the  mischief.  So  careful  were  the  Florentines 
of  individual  rights  and  civil  liberty  whenever  they  involved  a 
more  rigorous  legislation  against  the  detested  nobility.  About 
this  time  also  we  have  the  first  indications  of  an  incipient 
attempt  to  register  real  property  in  Florence.     It  arose  from 
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the  difficulty  of  seizing  such  property  in  lieu  of  debt ;  for  the 
dwellings  shops  magazines  warehouses  and  workshops  of  indi- 
viduals were  so  interlaced  and  confounded  amidst  the  numerous 
small  streets  and  alleys  that  few  creditors  could  ascertain  the 
exact  bounds  of  a  debtor's  possessions ;  more  especially  when 
any  of  his  immediate  neighbours  fraudulently  claimed  the  pre- 
mises to  prevent  seizure.  For  these  reasons  some  patriotic 
citizens  imagined  that  they  could  confer  a  public  benefit  on  the 
state  by  diminishing  all  this  trouble  and  uncertainty;  and 
therefore  petitioned  the  Seignory  for  the  immediate  formation 
of  public  registers  where  a  description  of  all  real  Florentine 
property  within  the  capital  and  contado  should  be  inserted 
quarter  by  quarter  in  the  city,  and  parish  by  parish  in  the 
country  under  the  name  of  each  proprietor.  The  older  and 
more  experienced  citizens  declared  its  impossibility ;  neverthe- 
less the  decree  passed  but  failed  in  its  execution ;  for  although 
a  description  of  each  person  s  property  and  its  boundaries  imder 
heavy  penalties  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  every  proprietor, 
and  superintended  by  the  ruler  of  each  parish,  the  rapid  and 
continual  changes  in  a  purely  commercial  and  manufacturing 
community  rendered  this  almost  im{H)ssible ;  being  accompa- 
nied, as  asserted,  by  other  and  graver  difficulties ;  so  that 
after  much  trouble  expenditure  and  perseverance  for  several 
years,  the  project  was  relinquished  as  impracticable  *. 

The  notoriety  of  Count  Lando's  aggressions  and  his  known  in- 
tention to  pass  from  Puglia  through  the  Abruzzi  into  the 
March  of  Ancona  with  an  ultimate  \iew  to  Tuscanv, 
startled  the  Florentines  into  more  efficient  measures  of  defence. 
Pisa  Perugia  and  Volterra  united  with  her,  but  Siena  refused 
from  an  angry  feeling  against  Perugia  who  had  favoured  a  recent 
revolt  of  Montepulciano  and  the  Cavalieri's  restoration  there : 
more  imminent  danger  subsequently  overcame  anger  and  she  too 
joined  the  confederacy  with  a  fresh  and  friendly  feeling  towards 

*  M.  Yillani,  Lib.  ▼.,  cap.  Ixxiv. 
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Florence,  while  Pisa  on  the  contrary,  after  Gambacorta's 
death  had  resumed  all  her  ancient  enmity.  This  broke  forth 
at  every  opportunity ;  the  small  town  of  Sovrana  was  filched 
from  her  by  some  Ghibeline  exiles  for  and  at  the  instigation  of 
Pisa;  but  avoiding  an  open  quarrel  the  Florentines  retaliated 
with  like  weapons  :  after  having  recovered  the  place  and  wor- 
ried some  Pisan  troops  on  their  march  to  Sambuca  an  indirect 
and  petty  warfare  was  maintained  by  means  of  third  parties,  the 
principals  holding  back  and  maintaining  peace  unbroken.  Paf- 
fetta  had  died,  perhaps  was  poisoned,  in  prison  and  gained 
nothing  but  odium  from  Gambacorta's  death ;  but  this  hostile 
spirit  gathered  new  force;  the  ancient  rights  of  Florentine 
commerce  in  Pisa  and  its  port  at  the  Amo's  mouth  were  ab- 
ruptly abolished ;  yet  these  having  been  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
treaty  the  measure  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  public  safety 
and  done  by  imperial  command :  Charles  not  only  denied  this 
but  instantly  ordered  the  grievance  to  be  removed ;  the  Pisans 
were  obstinate,  and  the  Florentine  merchants  paid  the  duty, 
but  at  the  same  time  resolved,  without  breaking  the  peace,  to 
suffer  no  repetition  of  such  an  injury.  To  this  end  a  new 
magistracy  called  the  "  Dieci  del  Mare  "  or  Ten  of  the  Sea  was 
instantly  created  with  ample  powers  to  abate  the  nuisance :  eight 
popolani  and  two  nobles  composed  this  coimcil  which  gave  imme- 
diate orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  aU  merchandise  from  Pisa 
within  a  given  period,  and  commenced  a  negotiation  for  the 
immediate  formation  of  a  port  at  Talamone  in  the  Maremma  ; 
for  the  erection  of  storehouses  fortifications  and  inns,  the  esta- 
blishment of  guards,  of  commercial  roads,  and  every  other  con- 
venient means  of  communication.  The  port  duties  were  settled 
at  a  constant  annual  sum  of  7000  florins  ;  the  contract  signed 
for  ten  years  and  material  assistance  given  on  the  part  of  Siena 
by  a  voluntary  prohibition  of  all  land  traffic  between  that  city 
and  Pisa.  These  operations  were  carried  on  with  such  amazing 
rapidity  that  the  Pisans  very  soon  beheld  their  port  and  city 
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abandoned  by  ships  and  merchants  ;  their  dwellings  emp^ing, 
their  inns  deserted ;  their  roads  unfrequented,  and  their  markets 
unprovided.  The  Florentines  saw  their  advantage  and  were 
inflexible:  by  the  first  of  November  not  a  single  bale  of 
foreign  goods  remained  in  Pisa  while  a  general  feeling  of  satis- 
foction  pervaded  Florence  at  having  thus  **  sgarato  "  or  broken 
their  stubborn  adversary  *, 

The  death  of  that  extraordinary  old  Ghibeline  chief  Piero 
Saccone  of  Pietramala,  relieved  Florence  from  any  further 
apprehension  from  the  sudden  outbreaks  of  his  unmitigated 
energy  even  up  to  his  ninety-sixth  year !  A  formidable  sol- 
dier ;  but  rather  as  a  partisan  than  a  leader ;  rapid  bold  and 
wily  in  his  movements,  and  devoted  to  war,  he  carried  these 
habits  with  a  singular  constancy  to  the  very  point  of  death. 
Calling  his  son  to  the  bed  side  :  "  Marco,''  said  he,  **  the  Uher- 
"  tint  will  naturally  suppose  that  you  are  at  this  moment  only 
**  thinking  of  your  dying  father,  afid  they  will  be  negligent. 
**  Now  go  thou  without  delay  collect  our  retainers  and  surprise 
*'  Gressa  ere  the  bishop  can  have  any  suspicion.'*  Marco  obeyed 
but  was  repulsed,  and  the  old  soldier  expired  leaving  his  suc- 
cessor the  legacy  of  a  war  with  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo  and  the 
Ubertini. 

Count  Lando  had  by  this  time  entered  La  Marca  and  already 
threatened  Tuscany ;  and  this  compelled  Florence  to  new- 
organise  her  native  military  bands ;  for  having  been  once 
deceived  she  would  no  longer  trust  to  the  uncertain  faith  of  a 
confederacy ;  four  thousand  cross-bowmen  were  accordingly 
called  into  service  and  a  detachment  of  civic  cavalry  ordered  to 
occupy  the  moimtain  passes  of  the  Mugello,  while  messengers 
were  despatched  to  amuse  Lando  with  false  negotiations  until 
all  the  cattle  and  provisions  had  been  placed  in  safety:  the 
crossbow  and  iron  cuirass  of  every  bowman  was  supplied  at  the 

*  Sgarare  is  to  break  a  stubborn  child. — Cronaca  di  Dooato  Yelluti,  p.  96, 
et  seq. 
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public  expense :  four  times  a  year  there  was  to  be  a  general 
review  on  certain  times  and  places ;  the  Florentine  cross-bow- 
men amounted  to  eight  hundred  commanded  by  four  chiefs, 
one  for  each  quarter:  to  every  constable  or  commander  of 
twenty-five  was  given  a  standard  and  a  finely-wrought  bow  as 
a  prize  for  the  most  accurate  shot.  When  imemployed  they 
were  allowed  a  salary  of  twenty  soldi  a  month,  the  constable 
double  that  sum ;  and  when  on  service  three  golden  florins. 
This  resolute  aspect  saved  Tuscany  from  an  immediate  visit 
and  Count  Lando  passed  forward  into  Lombardy. 

In  Pisa  the  bad  effects  of  their  folly  became  daily  more 
apparent  to  the  citizens,  but  only  nettled  without 
inducing  them  to  act  more  wisely :  Florence  had  not 
only  removed  her  own  trade  but  had  also  stopped  that  of  Pis- 
toia  with  both  Lucca  and  Pisa  and  compensated  it  by  complete 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  with  herself :  in  revenge  an 
attempt  was  made  to  capture  the  town  of  Uzano;  but  still 
immovable,  Florence  only  increased  her  vigilance :  yet  these 
were  all  acts  of  the  ruling  faction  in  Pisa,  for  commercial  people 
suffered  too  intensely  by  this  revolution  not  to  wish  for  a  better 
understanding.  The  Pisan  government  aware  of  this,  tried 
hard  to  provoke  Florence  to  a  war ;  which  if  once  begun  they 
trusted  to  national  antipathy  for  its  stubborn  prosecution :  in 
pursuance  of  this  plan  they  entered  into  a  league  with  Genoa, 
hoping  by  the  aid  of  her  galleys  to  worry  the  Talamone  traders 
so  much  as  to  ruin  that  enterprise  and  even  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Genoa  that  the  Florentines  secretiy  desired  this,  but 
declined  appearing  publicly  in  the  transaction  which  would  be 
a  breach  of  their  treaty  with  Siena :  Florentine  ambassadors 
were  immediately  sent  to  undeceive  that  state  but  owing  to  the 
Doge  Boccanegra's  partiality  for  Pisa  they  were  refused  an 
audience  and  nothing  was  effected.  To  provoke  Florence  still 
more  the  subjection  of  Lucca  was  forcibly  prolonged  for  twenty 
years  in  direct  breach  of  the  treaty  ;  yet  no  further  notice  was 
taken  by  the  former  than  a  decree  which  made  it  penal  for  any 
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citizen,  or  even  the  Seignoiy  itself,  to  counsel  or  in  any  way 
advocate  a  resumption  of  their  commercial  relations  with  Pisa  ; 
and  to  oppose  Genoa  a  squadron  of  Provencal  galleys  was  taken 
into  the  Florentine  service. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  danger,  Count  Lando  paid  by  Visconti 
was  sent  again  into  Romagna  to  assist  Ordilaffi  captain  of 
Forli  against  the  pope's  legate,  and  Florence  reasonably  feared 
that  the  next  step  would  be  into  Tuscany :  an  attempt  to  medi- 
ate between  the  belligerents  failed,  and  the  great  company 
being  in  a  part  of  the  Bolognese  state  whence  in  a  single  day 
they  could  cross  the  Apennines  and  occupy  the  Mugello  by  an 
open  pass  called  "  Labia  deUo  Stale  "  no  time  could  be  lost. 
The  Ubaldini  were  immediately  invited  to  join  in  the  defence 
of  their  countiy  and  promptly  answered  the  call,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  nine  hundred  horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  besides 
fifteen  hundred  vassals  of  that  powerful  fiBanily  took  post  on  the 
frontier  and  entrenched  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Uie  pass  which 
was  further  strengthened  by  a  massive  stockade  of  whole  forest- 
trees  :  they  then  pitched  their  camp  within  this  inclosure  and 
waited  the  event. 

Count  Lando,  whose  only  object  was  plunder,  being  alarmed 
at  so  bold  an  attitude  continued  his  march  and  encamped  at 
Villa  Franca,  four  miles  from  the  beleaguered  city  of  Forli ; 
and  Albomoz  no  less  frightened  at  this  formidable  reenforce- 
ment  of  Ordilaffi's  power,  despatched  the  Bishop  of  Nami  to 
Florence  for  assistance.  This  prelate  immediately  published 
a  crusade  against  the  enemy  and  excited  that  strong  religious 
enthusiasm  which  generally  characterised  the  Florentines  ;  he 
collected  30,000  florins  in  private  contributions,  principally 
from  women  and  poor  ^ple  ;  recommended  that  every  twelve 
citizens  should  support  a  man-at-arms ;  succeeded  with  amazing 
rapidity  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  objects,  and  soon 
despatched  eight  hundred  cross-bowmen  and  seven  hundred 
Barbute  under  Manno  Donati  to  the  camp,  besides  two  hundred 
cavalry  and  two  thousand  footmen  who  volunteered  to  serve 
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at  their  own  expense.  Such  was  spiritual  power!  No  less 
than  100,000  florins  were  expended  privately  and  publicly  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  return  the  whole  community  received  full 
pardon  for  all  their  sins ;  so  keen  indeed  was  this  spirit  that 
a  Florentine  ambassador  was  expressly  sent  to  urge  upon 
Albomoz  an  immediate  battle  with  the  promise  of  20,000 
additional  florins  for  his  troops  if  victorious.  The  cooler  policy 
of  government  throughout  this  enthusiastic  proceeding  was  no 
doubt  the  annihilation  of  Lando  and  his  company,  but  it  was 
admirably  seconded  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  shows  the  rapid  and  powerful  effects  of  church  influence 
when  artfully  applied  to  the  superstition  or  prejudices  of  a 
nation. 

Nevertheless  Albomoz  was  cautious  in  his  proceedings,  for 
feeling  himself  superior  to  Ordilaffi  alone  and  being  well  sup- 
plied with  money  he  preferred  buying  oflf  Count  Lando  at  the 
expense  of  30,000  florins  and  sending  him  back  to  Lombardy 
under  an  engagement  to  leave  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Peru- 
gia unmolested  for  three  years :  this  was  not  a  disinterested 
bargain,  for  all  these  states  were  engaged  without  their  consent 
to  pay  a  share  of  the  contribution.  Florence  with  that  usual 
heedlessness  of  expense  so  characteristic  of  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial people,  had  the  weakness  to  consent,  but  the  others 
plumply  refused,  and  ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  stranger  s  dis- 
posing of  their  money  without  even  consulting  them  on  the 
subject :  Lando  however  retired ;  the  siege  of  Forli  continued ; 
and  Cardinal  Albomoz  being  almost  immediately  superseded  by 
the  Abbot  of  Clugny  returned  through  Florence  to  Avignon. 

Florence  was  now  in  profound  peace  both  within  and  with- 
out, for  the  altercation  with  Pisa  caused  no  sensible  interrup- 
tion ;  but  so  unusual  a  state  could  not  be  expected  to  last  in 
that  turbulent  city  :  from  the  effects  of  the  "  Divieto  "  or  pro- 
hibition against  any  two  of  the  same  family  accepting  office 
together,  or  within  a  specified  period  after  having  been  once 
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elected,  the  Florentine  government  had  gradually  changed 
hands :  the  old  fieunilies  had  hecome  extremely  numerous  in 
their  kindred,  from  antiquity  and  continual  intermarriages,  and 
therefore  the  whole  chain  of  connexions  was  disturlied  by  the 
attachment  of  a  single  link  to  the  public  honours  of  the  state. 

The  newly-risen  families  on  the  contrary  scarcely  knew  their 
own  grandfathers,  and  often  differed  even  in  name  from  their 
nearest  relatives:  the  ambition  of  the  former  was  therefore 
continually  baffled  by  the  **Divieto"  that  of  the  latter  never, 
and  the  government  by  degrees  fell  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  new,  inexperienced  and  generally  ignorant  men :  this 
was  a  fiedr  subject  of  complaint  for  those  ancient  Guelphic  fami- 
lies whose  ancestors  had  established  the  constitution  and  liber- 
ties of  Florence.  Men  of  slender  connexion  and  members  of 
the  minor  trades  now  returned  frequently  to  office  but  the 
great  popolani  families  seldom :  at  the  periodical  scrutinies  for 
replenishing  the  election-purses,  notwithstanding  every  precau- 
tion much  trick,  bribeiy,  treating,  and  other  influences  were 
successfully  employed;  wherefore  because  the  more  scrupu- 
lously honest  disdained  these  demoralising  courses,  the  higher 
public  offices  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  of  less  senti- 
ment and  coarser  character. 

They  were  not  however  exclusively  wedded  to  any  great 
faction ;  they  understood  the  practical  interest  of  their  class ; 
they  worked  alone ;  and  their  highest  ambition  was  legitimate 
power,  not  the  subjugation  of  their  country :  moreover  they 
were  as  yet  too  timid,  too  new  in  office  to  commit  great  crimes ; 
on  the  contrary,  fetction  was  curbed,  the  citizens  were  more 
united  and  the  public  good  more  disinterestedly  studied  under 
the  influence  of  their  administration.  The  great  evil  was  cor- 
ruption of  the  periodical  scrutiny,  an  act  however  not  attribut- 
able to  them  alone ;  and  as  few  of  these  citizens  had  any 
acknowledged  ancestors  or  public  notoriety  in  national  affidrs, 
they  were  open  to  the  charge  of  family  Ghibelinism  or  any 
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other  stigma  that  for  the  moment  might  suit  their  enemies  to 
cast  upon  them. 

Certain  great  fJEunilies  angry  at  their  own  exclusion  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  ;  they  raised  a  cry  that  govern- 
ment was  become  exclusively  Ghibeline,  and  that  if  the  Captains 
of  Party  did  not  interfere,  their  own  power  which  was  the 
support  of  Italian  liberty  would  be  utterly  annihilated.  Nor 
was  it  untrue  that  a  Guelphic  ascendancy  formed  the  safe- 
guard of  liberty  as  the  enemy  of  all  Italian  tyrants  ;  for  if  a 
Guelphic  citizen  usurped  his  country's  freedom  and  trampled 
on  his  fellow-citizens,  he  straightway  joined  the  Ghibeline 
despots  and  their  party,  and  generally  maintained  himself  by 
their  support ;  but  the  Guelphs  were  rarely  allied  with  then), 
and  always  their  enemies. 

The  ostensible  object  of  these  citizens  was  to  abridge  the 
Divieto  and  for  this  they  gained  many  supporters ;  but  their 
real  one  was  illegitimate  ambition  and  future  tyranny  *, 

By  the  management  of  Piero  degli  Albizzi  the  law  against 
Ghibelines  which  the  Seignory  were  unwilling  to  execute  was 
placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Party  Guelph,  a  magistracy 
consisting,  as  it  did  when  ^ist  established,  of  two  nobles  with 
knightly  rank  and  two  popolani.  The  nobles  at  this  epoch 
were  Guelfo  Gberardini  and  Geri  de*  Pazzi,  the  latter  a  friend 
of  Piero  degli  Albizzi :  the  others  were  Tommaso  Brancacci 
and  Simone  Simonetti ;  all,  according  to  Matteo  Villani,  of 
infEunous  character.  These  in  their  real  or  pretended  zeal  to 
support  the  Guelphic  interest  re-proposed  a  modified  form  of 
the  anti-Ghibeline  law;  to  the  effect  that  if  any  Ghibeline 
citizen  or  subject  of  Florence,  or  any  one  not  really  a  good 
Guelph,  had  held  or  should  in  future  hold  a  public  employment, 
on  being  regularly  accused  and  the  charge  proved  by  six 
respectable  witnesses  he  should  either  be  capitally  condemned, 
or  else  fined  in  a  certain  sum,  to  be  settled  by  the  Seignory 

•  M.  Villani,  lib.  TiiL,  cap.  xxiv.— Siimondi,  voL  y.,  cap.  xlv. 
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before  whom  he  happened  to  be  arraigned ;  and  even  if  he 
escaped  other  punishment  tlie  accusation  alone  was  to  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  his  ever  being  appointed  to  a 
public  office. 

This  law  displeased  all  good  citizens  even  of  the  most  deter- 
mined Guelphs  :  it  was  the  act  of  a  faction,  but  afifected  every- 
body, and  yet  was  difficult  to  resist  without  derogating  from 
the  honour  of  the  Party  Guelph,  a  magistracy  universally  re- 
verenced both  from  its  antiquity  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  its  creation.  Those  who  were  most  suspected  as  Ghibelines 
were  loudest  in  its  praise  and  tried  to  uphold  its  execution 
until,  as  Villani  says,  the  stone  fell  upon  themselves ;  but  the 
generality  felt  the  sudden  weight  without  any  direct  means  of 
shaking  it  oflf ;  they  felt  that  three  of  the  captains  could  at  any 
moment  destroy  all  their  hopes  and  even  capitally  punish 
them ;  and  they  also  knew  that  the  election-purses  of  that 
magistracy  had  been  lately  filled  with  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  dangerous  men  in  Florence  *. 

The  Seignory  shocked  at  the  injustice  of  such  a  law  refused 
to  sanction  it,  but  the  captains  met  them  by  declaring  their 
refusal  to  be  a  strong  proof  that  they  themselves  were  not 
good  Guelphs ;  and  finally  succeeded  by  clamour,  and  almost 
an  exhibition  of  physical  force  in  compelling  its  enactment. 

•  Simone  de'  Bardi,  Uguccione  Buondelmonte,  Migliore  Gua- 
dagni,  and  Massaiazzo  Raifacani  the  next  elected  captains,  all 
eager  for  power  and  prompt  to  trouble,  lost  no  time  in  putting 
the  law  in  execution,  and  a  report  being  rife  that,  like  the 
ancient  triumvirate,  they  kept  a  list  of  the  proscribed  and 
condemned  by  acclamation  universal  terror  spread  through 
the  community.  Seventy  citizens  filled  their  first  list ;  where- 
fore every  individual  began  to  fear  himself  suspected  and  yet 
was  afraid  to  speak,  because  the  slightest  expression  of  alarm 
would  be  received  as  a  proof  of  guilt.     Nevertheless  many 

«  M.  YillaQi,  Ub.  viii.,  cap.  xzxu. 
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presented  the  most  abject  petitions  to  the  captains  as  if  they 
were  sovereign  princes,  praying  not  to  be  included  in  the  list 
of  suspected  persons. 

The  latter  thinking  that  too  sudden  and  general  an  alarm 
would  be  impolitic,  began  with  a  moderate  exercise  of  their 
power,  knowing  how  much  smoother  the  machine  would  roll 
if  gradually  and  silently  introduced ;  wherefore  accompanied 
by  two  hundred  of  their  own  adherents  they  repaired  to  the 
palace  and  accused  four  obscure  citizens  of  having  exercised 
some  trifling  office  in  times  past  and  admonished  five  others 
who  were  actually  in  office ;  but  so  blighting  was  the  interdict 
that  the  families  of  two  never  ei^oyed  any  public  employment 
for  a  century  after.  This  moderate  half-concealed  exercise  of 
a  tremendous  power  only  served  to  show  its  wide  extent,  and 
increased  the  general  gloom  from  its  retrospective  action ;  for 
opposition  seemed  hopeless  and  fear  was  paramount.  Ten 
da}Tj  afterwards  two  more  citizens  were  condemned,  nor  did  the 
family  of  one  recover  its  privileges  for  three  generations: 
gathering  confidence  as  they  proceeded  the  Capitani  accused 
eight  more  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  April;  having  in  the 
interval  increased  their  proscription  list ;  four  others ;  so  that 
in  about  forty  days  eighteen  families  had  been,  if  not  capitally 
condemned,  at  least  fined  and  disfiranchised.  After  this  the 
triumvirate's  example  was  more  closely  followed ;  for  altogether 
setting  aside  the  proscription  Hst  each  member  accused  whom 
he  pleased  and  the  others  acquiesced :  "  Hast  thou  no  enemy  ?  " 
was  the  question  amongst  them.  '*  Consent  to  admonish  mine 
and  I  will  do  the  same  by  thine  "  ♦. 

Terror  had  by  this  time  spread  so  widely  that  not  only  pri- 
vate individuals  but  the  priors  themselves,  although  conducting 
the  supreme  government,  were  fearful  of  opposing  this 

-  -  A.D.  1358. 

tyranny:  at  length,  as  ever  happens  m  extreme  cases, 

a  check  was  proposed  Cino  Buoncioni  being  gonfalonier  of 

*  M.  YillATii,  Lib.  viil,  cap.  xxxi. — Mar.  di  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  ix..  Rub.  674. 
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justice ;  and  accordingly  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April  two 
more  popular  members  were  added  to  the  board  of  captains 
making  in  all  four  of  that  order,  three  of  whose  Totes  became 
necessary  to  pass  any  resolution:  the  noble  members  were 
made  eligible  from  any  of  the  aristocracy  under  knightly  rank  ; 
the  contrary  of  which  had  hitherto  restricted  this  honour  to 
a  few  feunilies  ;  and  no  captain  by  the  new  regulation  could  be 
reelected  in  less  than  a  year  after  having  last  held  office :  a 
fresh  scrutiny  was  ordered,  new  members  chosen,  the  bill 
passed  every  council  and  became  law ;  and  thus  a  slight  check 
was  placed  on  the  rapidly  accelerating  force  of  so  formidable  an 
engine*. 

The  magistracy  of  the  Party  Guelph  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  law  had  assumed  this  power  of  warning  any  suspected 
£Eimilies,  or  those  whom  they  affected  to  suspect  of  Ghibeline 
principles,  against  any  future  acceptance  of  office;  and  the 
citizens  so  admonished  received  the  appellation  of  **  Ammoniti.'' 
So  formidable  a  power  backed  by  the  privileges  riches  and 
patronage,  as  well  as  the  compact  organisation  of  this  body, 
became  a  terrible  instrument  of  faction  :  it  was  a  state  within 
a  state,  which  with  still  increasing  audacity  indiscriminately 
admonished  all  that  were  privately  obnoxious  to  it  or  its  adhe- 
rents ;  so  that  during  the  nine  years  which  followed  its  first 
introduction  in  1357  no  less  than  two  hundred  civic  families  had 
been  disfranchised ;  and  yet  instead  of  being,  as  in  a  really  free 
countiy,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  the  Capitani 
were  abjectly  courted  by  every  class  in  the  commonwealth  f . 

The  terror  so  deeply  planted  in  the  minds  of  men  by  this 
tyranny  could  only,  says  Leonardo  Aretino,  be  discovered  by 
their  looks ;  for  fear  and  danger  kept  every  body  silent  and 
the  city  had  changed  from  a  place  of  mirth  to  the  abode  of 
melancholy. 

•  M.  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  xlii.  586.— M.  VUlani,  Lib.  viiL,  cap.  xxiv., 

f  Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  viiL,  p.  146.—     zxxi,  xxzii.—  MacchiaTelli,  ht.  Fior- 
Sdp.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.   584,    entine,  Lib.  iii<^. 
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Those  who  most  courted  the  Gapitani  were  Piero  Albizzi, 
Lapo  di  CastiglioDchio  and  Carlo  Strozzi  chiefs  of  the  Albizzi 
feuition,  wherefore  Uguccione  de'  Ricd  had  the  double  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  the  commonwealth  ruined  throu^  his  own 
fJEUstious  spirit,  and  his  rivals  snatching  away  the  veiy  shaft 
which  he  had,  as  he  thought,  so  adroitly  laimched  for  their 
destruction. 

Angry  and  disappointed  he  stru^led  long  in  vain ;  but  in 
1366  on  the  occasion  of  Niccolo  Monacci  being  admonished, 
Baldese  Baldesi  being  gonflEdonier  and  Ricd  himself  one  of 
the  priors ;  a  fair  occasion  presented  itself  for  opposing  this 
evil :  Monacci  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  republic  was  a  man 
of  acknowledged  talent,  universally  respected,  and  a  thorough 
Guelph  ;  so  that  the  injustice  of  his  accusation  was  too  palpable 
to  be  honestly  sanctioned,  and  the  Seignory  refused  to  entertain 
it.  They  compelled  the  captains  to  annul  their  accusation  and 
even  carried  a  resolution  in  full  council  that  no  suspicion  should 
thereafter  rest  on  the  fair  fame  of  Niccolo  Monacci. 

Encouraged  by  this  success  Bicci  seized  the  occasion  to 
impress  his  colleagues  with  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  resist- 
tmce,  and  as  the  addition  of  two  popolani  in  1358  had  pro- 
duced some  beneficial  effects  he  now  proposed  to  augment  the 
Cxuelphic  board  to  nine  members,  choosing  two  firom  the  infe- 
rior trades  and  five  popolani  in  order  more  effectually  to  check 
the  nobles  who  were  believed  to  be  the  most  active  and  resolute, 
upholders  of  this  pernicious  system.  The  proposed  decree 
enacted  that  no  man  should  even  be  declared  a  Ghibeline 
unless  sanctioned  by  two-thirds  of  the  board ;  and  a  permanent 
list  of  Guclphic  citizens  was  formed,  from  which  twenty-four 
persons  were  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  who  acting  as  a  grand  jury 
decided  in  the  first  instance,  after  hearing  the  accused,  whether 
there  were  just  grounds  for  proceeding  to  a  public  accusation, 
twenty- two  votes  being  necessary  for  this  preliminary  decision. 
The  bill  went  triumphantly  through  every  council  with  general 
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satis&ction  and  for  a  while  did  good ;  but  it  was  finally  under- 
mined by  political  artifice,  and  both  factions  maintained  a 
hostile  and  menacing  equality  imtil  1871,  when  the  Albizzi 
gathered  fresh  vigour ;  as  will  be  hereafter  related  *. 

During  the  early  part  of  these  transactions  some  Genoese 
galleys  under  Pisan  influence  aiuioyed  the  Florentine  com- 
merce until  opposed  by  an  antagonist  squadron  of  ten  sail  from 
Provence  and  four  from  Naples  which  soon  checked  their  audar 
city  and  formed  the  first  naval  armament  that  Florence  had  as 
yet  ventured  to  maintain.  It  was  not  long  wanted  ;  for  Pisa 
seeing  herself  baffled  at  all  points  declared  the  trade  with 
Talamone  free  to  every  nation,  and  the  Florentines  though  still 
suspicious  after  a  while  dismissed  all  but  five  galleys,  which  they 
long  continued  to  retain  for  commercial  protection.  Pisa  had 
thus  learned  to  her  cost  that  she  was  not  necessary  to  the 
existence  or  even  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  Florence,  and 
that  neither  the  vast  expense,  nor  public  injuries,  nor  private 
losses,  nor  restricted  trade,  nor  her  own  subsequent  advances, 
nor  those  of  others  in  her  behalf,  could  shake  the  resolution  of 
that  republic  or  abate  one  jot  of  her  haughty  independence  f. 
The  inconvenience  was  assuredly  great,  but  the  moral  effect  was 
greater;  and  an  increased  self-confidence  together  with  a 
conscious  dignity  and  an  incipient  navy  remained  to  support 
the  Florentines. 

A  dispute  between  Cortona  and  Perugia  which  involved 
Siena  in  a  war  with  the  latter  was  maintained  with  such 
asperity  as  to  determine  the  last-mentioned  state  to  solicit 
Count  Lando*8  dangerous  assistance.  The  great  comptmy  was 
then  in  Komagna  and  commanded  in  his  absence  by  Count 
Broccardo  and  Amerigo  del  Cavalletto :  Broccardo  demanded  a 
firee  passage  through  the  Florentme  territory  into  that  of  Peru- 
gia, which  was  peremptorily  refused  and  the  mountain  passes 

*  Cronaca  di  Donato  VcUuti,  pp.  106     +  Matteo  Villani,  Lib.  vii.,  cap.  xxxii., 
to  1 12. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xii.,  p.    and  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  xxxvii.,  Ixiii. 
656. 
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more  strongly  guarded  in  concert  with  the  Guidi  and  Ubaldini. 
Manno  Donati,  Giov.  de'  Medici,  Amerigo  Cavalcanti,  Simone 
Penizzi  and  afterwards  Filippo  Macchiayelli  were  sent  to  insist 
on  Broccardo's  execution  of  the  late  treaty  with  Albomoz,  by 
which  Count  Lando  had  engaged  not  to  enter  Tuscany  for  two 
years  to  come.  The  latter  who  had  in  the  interim  returned 
from  Germany,  at  once  disclaimed  any  intention  of  annoying 
Florence,  and  persuaded  the  ambassadors,  with  the  after  sanc- 
tion of  their  government,  >to  trace  for  him  a  route  along  their 
frontier  from  the  Val  di  Lamone  to  Marradi ;  and  thence  by 
Oastiglione  and  Biforco  to  Belforte ;  to  Dicomano,  Vicorata, 
and  Bibiena ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  prudently  detained  them 
as  hostages.  Under  their  auspices  Lando  began  his  march ; 
but  on  the  24th  of  July  the  adventurers  plundered  Oastiglione 
and  Biforco ;  tliis  belonging  to  the  Counts  Guido ;  that  to  the 
Ubaldini  family;  an  outrage  not  taken  meekly  even  at  the 
moment  and  still  less  so  afterwards.  The  moody  glances  and 
half-uttered  tbreatenings  of  the  peasantry  were  unheeded ;  their 
imprecations  derided;  their  complaints  ill  listened  to,  and 
worse  understood ;  and,  says  Villani,  the  soldiers  being  ever  as 
true  to  plunder  as  the  magnet  to  iron,  a  desperate  revenge  was 
the  consequence.  Count  Lando  had  notice  of  their  intentions 
the  same  evening  but  undervaluing  their  skill,  numbers,  and 
equipment,  fearlessly  made  preparations  for  threading  the 
dangerous  pass  of  *'  Le  Scaldle  "  or  the  "  Traps  "  on  the 
following  moniing. 

The  road  through  this  defile  although  short,  was  steep  and 
difficult :  it  led  along  the  bank  of  a  torrent  from  Biforco 
to  Belforte  winding  for  nearly  two  miles  between  impending 
hills  over  a  narrow  rugged  bottom  walled  in  by  lofty  clifis  and 
loose  misshapen  rocks,  and  covered  with  stones  and  other 
obstacles :  it  was  a  dark  and  dangerous  passage,  made  as  it 
were  for  deception,  which  probably  acquired  for  it  the  appro- 
priate and  impressive  appellation  that  it  bore. 
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Amerigo  del  Gavalletto  with  the  advanced  guard  the  baggage 
the  camp-followers,  and  all  the  ambassadors  except  one ;  either 
from  design  or  imreadiness  in  the  peasantry,  was  allowed  to 
pass  unmolested ;  but  the  other  divisions  when  well  entered 
were  unexpectedly  attacked,  at  first  by  about  eighty  rustics 
and  then  by  all  the  mountaineers  of  the  district.  Eveiy  slope 
and  bush  and  rock  was  suddenly  in  motion;  the  mountain 
seemed  to  heave  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake  and  as  it  were 
loosening  from  itself,  rolled  down  amidst  thundering  shouts 
and  unutterable  confusion  in  a  mingled  mass  of  rocks  and  stones 
and  earth  and  trees  and  dust,  in  one  promiscuous  ruin ;  while 
from  the  top  of  all,  unmitigated  storms  of  slings  and  arrows 
kept  showering  on  the  victims. 

Count  Lando,  who  at  the  first  alarm  was  carelessly  taking 
some  refreshment  on  horseback  with  his  helmet  off;  now 
hastily  replaced  it  and  sounding  to  arms ;  instantly  dismounted 
a  hundred  Hungarian  cavaliy  and  sent  them  scrambling  along 
the  heights  to  dislodge  the  peasantry:  but  these  were  far  more 
numerous  and  securely  posted ;  while  the  others,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  their  country  were  heavy  with  arms  and  cumbrous 
garments  :  the  combat  here  was  short  and  fatal,  but  still  some 
escaped.  Meanwhile  Count  Brorx»rdo  with  his  horse  and  armour, 
were  crushed  to  a  bloody  and  unseemly  mass  and  rolled  with 
the  rock  that  killed  him  down  into  the  torrent,  where  multitudes 
shared  his  destiny ;  strength  was  powerless,  skill  useless,  arms 
defenceless,  and  courage  of  no  avail  but  to  teach  men  how  to 
die :  nothing  could  withstand  the  ruin  from  above ;  and  the  whole 
army  thus  suddenly  ensnared,  struggled  with  hopeless  misera- 
ble death.  On  seeing  this,  the  peasantry  like  vultures  stooped 
fiercely  fi-om  the  heights  and  clustering  round  their  victims 
prolonged  the  slaughter:  with  javelins  first,  and  then  with 
shorter  weapons  they  rushed  upon  the  foe  and  struck  and 
murdered  with  impunity ;  for  terror,  pressure,  and  confusion 
precluded  all  resistance. 
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A  vassal  of  Count  Guidons  with  twelve  of  his  comrades 
attacked  Lando  who  sword  in  hand  made  a  long  and  gallant 
defence  but  was  compelled  to  surrender ;  holding  his  weapon 
by  the  point  and  seeing  it  accepted  he  ventured  to  remove  his 
helmet  when  a  peasant  nearly  despatched  him  by  a  treacherous 
blow  :  this  was  a  signal  for  general  submission  or  escape  :  the 
horsemen  leaped  from  their  steeds,  hastily.doffed  their  armour, 
and  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  escaping  as  they  best  could 
amongst  the  rocks  and  thickets  of  the  pass,  while  the  more 
ready  footmen  flew  in  every  direction  that  promised  a  shadow 
of  safety.  But  ere  this  time  not  only  all  the  country-men  were 
fighting,  but  the  women  also  rushed  down  screaming  from  the 
hills  to  assist  their  husbands  and  share  in  the  general  spoil : 
money,  arms,  jewels,  belts  of  massive  silver,  and  other  valuables, 
were  torn  from  the  dead  and  dying  or  wrenched  in  exchange  for 
death  from  the  fugitives  with  all  the  madness  of  rapacity  and 
revenge.  Three  hmidred  knights  lay  slaughtered  on  the  rocks 
besides  a  thousand  war-horses  and  three  hundred  palfreys ; 
many  more  were  made  prisoners  both  of  horse  and  foot ;  and 
of  those  that  escaped  from  the  pass  numbers  were  captured  by 
loose  bodies  of  peasantry  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  action. 

Cavalletto  on  hearing  of  this  disaster  hurried  on  in  alarm  to 
Dicoraano  and  there  entrenched  himself ;  but  this  could  never 
have  availed  and  idl  would  assuredly  have  perished  if,  to  save 
themselves,  the  Florentine  ambassadors  had  not  restrained  popu- 
lar fury  and  in  a  forced  march  of  forty-two  miles  led  him  by  the 
pass  of  Stale  into  the  Imolese  territory.  The  authorities  were 
blamed,  and  it  surely  offered  a  noble  opportunity  of  sacrificing 
or  at  least  risking  life  for  the  sake  of  their  country ;  an  occasion 
that  only  a  few,  and  those  the  most  exalted  spirits  have  ever 
dared  to  embrace :  the  Decii  would  have  done  it,  but  these 
republicans  were  men  of  a  safer  temperament*. 

•  M.  Villani,    Lib.  viii.,   cap.  Ixxii ,     Lib.  xi.,  p.  588. — Leon.  Aretino,  Lib. 
Ixxiii.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxvi. — S.  Ammirato,     viii.,  p.  147. 
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The  Stragglers  joined  Cavalletto  at  Imola  and  he  was  after- 
wards reenforced  by  two  thousand  German  cavalry  who  had 
quitted  the  Senese  and  Perugian  armies  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  the  Florentines.  But  nothing  daunted,  Florence 
continued  to  guard  her  defiles  and  passes  and  simultaneously 
exerted  herself  to  make  peace  between  Siena  and  Perugia ; 
this  mediation  succeeded  and  both  being  tired  of  war  the  con- 
ditions were  left  entirely  to  her  discretion  :  Montepulciano  was 
accordingly  made  free  and  independent  of  Siena,  as  Cortona  was 
nearly  so  of  Perugia ;  both  cities  were  dissatisfied  at  this  award, 
y^t  submitted  without  again  breaking  out  into  open  warfare ; 
but  this  happened  somewhat  later. 

Count  Lando  by  bribing  his  captors,  after  some  adventures 
escaped  sorely  wounded  to  Bologna,  the  remnant  of  his  free- 
booters having  been  placed  in  safety  against  all  expectation, 
against  all  hope,  and  against  all  commands,  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Florentine  ambassadors.  Amerigo  was  yet  unsafe  at 
Dicomano  as  Count  Guide  and  all  his  vassals  were  still  burn- 
ing for  revenge,  the  massacre  of  the  Scalelle  having  only  half 
appeased  them :  tlie  baggage  remained  mitouched ;  the  republic 
had  above  twelve  thousand  men  in  arms  immediately  around 
him ;  the  roads  were  cut  and  every  pass  was  occupied ;  there 
was  no  escape,  no  safety  but  in  the  personal  terror  of  the 
ambassadors  for  Amerigo  had  promised  them  the  first  deatii- 
wound  in  case  of  disaster.  In  Florence  all  was  animation; 
more  numerous  councils  were  summoned  and  in  full  consulta- 
tion on  tlie  necessary  movements ;  there  was  complete  unani- 
mity ;  the  company  by  its  excesses  had  broken  eveiy  compact 
and  the  only  question  was  whether  the  republic  was  still  bound 
to  keep  tliem. 

There  was  always  a  refined  theoretical  feeling  of  right  and 
justice  alive  in  Florence  but  seldom  strong  enough  to  prevail 
against  public  or  private  interest :  in  this  case  opinions  were 
divided  suid  a  middle  course  was  taken ;  orders  were  issued  not 
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to  allow  foreign  soldiers  to  enter  the  Florentine  territoiy,  or 
furnish  them  with  any  supplies ;  and  although  hostilities  were 
not  positively  directed  against  Amerigo  hy  puhlic  decree  yet  no 
man  was  forbidden  to  offend  him ;  which  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  country  was  imequivocal  destruction.  Cavalletto  conscious 
of  his  danger  despatched  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Florence 
on  his  own  behalf:  his  influence  caused  another  assembly  of 
more  numerous  councils  in  which  almost  every  citizen  that  had 
ever  held  o3ice  assisted ;  but  he  could  do  nothing  more :  the 
ambassador  pleaded  in  vain ;  the  former  decree  was  confirmed 
and  even  re-confirmed  by  three  other  coimcils  convoked  at  the 
powerful  instance  of  this  citizen  who  had  great  weight  in  the 
commonwealth.  But  these  solemn  and  repeated  expressions 
of  the  national  will  availed  nothing  against  the  safety  of  the 
Florentine  ambassadors ;  unHke  Regulus  they  acted  for  them- 
selves not  for  Florence  and  even  disobeyed  her  msmdates :  by 
which,  says  Villani,  may  be  imagined  what  audacity  swelled 
the  hearts  of  great  citizens,  and  how  small  their  reverence  for 
their  country !  And  justly  so  ;  he  continues  ;  for  in  those  days 
the  country  neither  rewarded  merit  nor  punished  iniquity ;  but 
private  and  party  interest  smothered  all  patriotic  feeling  and 
enabled  them  to  bear  imj  public  injury  with  composure. 

Amerigo  and  his  companions  had  now  scarcely  three  days* 
subsistence ;  numerous  and  angry  bands  kept  thickening  round 
them ;  the  hills  above  Sieve  bristled  with  Florentine  spears ; 
crossbow-men  lined  every  eminence,  the  passes  were  retrenched, 
strengthened!,  and  numerously  guarded ;  four  hundred  Floren- 
tine men-at-aims  under  the  German  Broccardo  were  already 
in  their  saddles  and  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  A  feel- 
ing of  compassion  for  his  countrymen  touched  this  chieftain's 
heart  and  overcame  his  loyalty :  by  the  ambassadors'  connivance 
he  repaired  secretly  to  Dicomano  and  had  an  interview  with 
Amerigo  wliich  resulted  in  a  decision,  as  the  event  proved,  to 
conduct  the  company  safely  to  Vicchio  in  the  Florentine  state 

r2 
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despite  of  the  late  decrees,  and  leave  them  masters  of  the  plain 
of  Mugello  with  all  its  abundance.  No  communication  of  this 
was  made  through  their  colleague  to  the  8eigiior}%  the  military 
commanders  believed  that  tliey  were  to  receive  orders  from  the 
embassy  and  Broccardo  amongst  the  rest  willingly  accepted 
the  rear  guard  for  the  better  defence  of  his  comitrymen. 

At  the  sound  of  the  Florentine  trumpets  which  were  sent 
fons'ard  by  the  captive  ambassadors  with  great  state ;  tlie  roads 
and  passes  were  re-opened,  all  impediments  removed,  and 
Amerigo  was  publicly  escorted  by  a  band  of  Florentine  cross- 
bow-men to  Vicchio :  here  his  followers  were  supplied,  through 
a  second  breach  of  orders,  with  the  very  provisions  that  were 
sent  by  government  for  the  national  troops,  and  some  skirmish- 
ing even  took  place  between  Count  Guides  vassals  who  hovered 
on  their  flanks  and  the  Florentine  escort.  On  beholding  these 
unlooked-for  proceedings  the  remaining  soldiers,  citizens,  and 
peasantry,  who  had  assembled  in  great  numbei*s  on  the  hills, 
were  indignant  and  amazed,  yet  so  far  respected  their  coimtry's 
ministers  as  to  refrain  from  active  violence,  but  loudlv  declared 
that  the  republic  was  sacrificed  and  denounced  its  unfaithful 
servants.  After  four-and-twenty  hours'  delay  Amerigo  resumed 
his  march  under  the  care  of  Manno  Douati,  but  not  without 
la}dng  an  ambuscade  for  the  armed  multitudes  that  infested 
him  and  killing  many  in  the  combat :  hurrying  forward  under 
the  guidance  of  Ghisello  degli  Ubaldini,  an  able  chief,  who 
increased  the  robber's  alarm  to  clear  his  own  territory,  x\merigo 
with  great  difficulty  accomplished  this  eventful  movement. 

13ut  Florence  had  not  yet  tlirown  ofi"  the  great  company : 
reenforced  by  the  Senese  and  Perugian  bands  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries imder  Anichino  Baumgarten  (or  Mongardo  as  he  is 
called  by  Italian  authors)  they  made  an  attempt  on  Faenza 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  aid  of  three  hundred  Florentine 
cavalry :  this  and  the  persuasion  that  the  disaster  at  Scalella 
was  connived  at  by  Florence,  redoubled  their  threats  and  hatred 
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but  did  not  diminish  their  fears.  The  Florentines  being  no 
less  apprehensive,  after  some  time  wasted  in  legal  disputes 
with  Bologna  about  the  possession  of  Lo  StaU^  ran  a  strong 
intrenchment  flanked  with  towers  across  that  pass  for  eight 
miles,  reaching  from  the  summit  of  the  adjoining  hill  to  the 
town  of  Monte- Vivagno  and  stationing  a  guard  of  twelve  hun- 
dred heavy-armed  infantry  to  maintain  it :  they  then  concluded 
a  league  with  the  legate  at  Faenza  against  every  free  company 
for  two  years  to  come,  but  as  yet  having  no  regular  general, 
Pandolfo  Malatesta  of  Rimini  was  invited  to  assume  that  dig- 
nity. This  league  availed  nothing,  for  the  Abbot  of  Clugny 
then  legate  proving  much  too  unwarlike  for  his  station,  Cardinal 
Albomoz  was  again  appointed  who  after  a  month  of  intrigues 
at  Florence,  spent  in  vain  and  interested  attempts  to  reconcile 
that  republic  with  Count  Lando,  quitted  it  not  very  well  pleased 
with  her  firmness. 

Nevertheless  they  were  still  very  imeasy  at  the  schemes  and 
threatenings  of  this  freebooter,  but  issuing  a  decree  which  for- 
bid any  subject  or  citizen  on  pain  of  death  to  serve  in  the 
Grand  Company  and  with  a  more  generous  spirit  than  the  car- 
dinal's, the  seignory  prepared  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  coimtry. 

Meanwhile  the  ambassadors  after  having  completed  their 
discreditable  act  audaciously  returned  to  Florence  :  confiding 
in  their  political  influence  they  unblushingly  vindicated  their 
conduct  and  were  as  shamelessly  absolved ;  they  haughtily 
repelled  any  public  investigation  or  reproof  even  in  face  of  the 
council,  and  asserted  with  factious  impudence  that  it  was  no 
light  matter  to  have  in  so  brief  a  period  expelled  this  band  of 
robbers  from  the  country  *  ! 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  five  powerful  citizens  first  dis- 
obeying the  orders  and  then  braving  the  whole  power  of  the 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  viil,  cap.  Ixxv.  to  147.— 8.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xi.,  pp.  590, 
Ixxlx.—- Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  viii.,  p.     591. 
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Florentine  republic !  But  Florence  was  really  an  extensive 
aristocracy,  not  a  republic  ;  and  although  more  free  and  ener- 
getic than  a  despotism,  was  equally  filled  with  its  vices  though 
they  were  broken  and  repressed  by  competition.  Power  whe- 
ther regal  or  democratic  spoils  man ;  but  the  former  tends  to 
paralyse  his  efficiently  useful  faculties  while  the  latter  admits 
of  a  more  active  growth  of  them,  both  for  good  aud  evil :  the 
benefits  arising  from  the  first  depend  on  one  individual  and  are 
mortal :  those  of  the  second  on  the  emulative  working  of  suc- 
cessive minds  and  are  eternal.  In  one  the  intellectual  fire  is 
half  hidden  under  a  bushel ;  in  the  other  it  ex})ands  and  bums 
even  to  conflagration.  Theoretically  there  could  not  be  a 
moment^s  hesitation  in  the  choice ;  practically  we  are  often 
compelled  most  unwillingly  to  pause,  and  balance  the  respective 
evils  :  the  leaden  pressure  of  despotism  is  sickening  ;  tlie  wild- 
fire of  democracy  is  appalling;  but  the  promiscuous  mass  of 
crime  is  perhaps  proportionably  equal :  for  human  passions  in 
whatsoever  condition,  unless  well  governed,  will  either  smoulder 
or  blaze,  undermine  or  openly  destroy,  according  to  their 
medium  of  action ;  wherefore  that  form  of  government  is 
surely  best  which  tends  most  effectually  to  strengdien  the 
moral  dignity  of  man,  and  however  theoretically  good  may  be 
the  constitution  of  any  state,  no  nation  will  long  preserve  its 
freedom,  though  the  forms  remain ;  where  ''pure  and  und^filed 
religion  "*  and  sound  morality,  which  are  nearly  identical,  do 
not  form  the  basis  of  public  virtue. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHS.^England :  Edward  III. — Scotland  :  Da>nd  II. 
— France  :  John  (the  Good). — Aragon  :  Peter  IV. — Castile  and  I.ieon  :  Peter 
the  Cruel.  —  Portugal:  Alphonso  IV.  to  1357.  then  Peter  I.  —  German 
Emperor  :  Charles  IV.  of  Luxemburg.— Pope  :  Innocent  VI. — Naples  :  Louis 
and  Joanna  I. — Sicily  :  Louis  to  1355,  then  Frederic  III.— -(ircek  Emperor  : 
John  Cantacuzene  to  1355,  then  John  Palaralogus. — Turkisdi  Empire  :  Orkhan, 
(establishes  himself  in  Europe  in  1 353).  —  Poland  :  Casimir  the  Great  — 
Hungary  :  Louis  the  Great,  of  the  house  of  Naples-Anjou. 


*  General  Epistle  of  Saint  James,  chap,  i.,  v.  27. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

FROM    A.D.  1359    TO    A.D.  1365. 


As  the  public  treasury  of  a  nation  is  filled  by  the  contribu- 
tions, and  commonly  the  forced  contributions  of  all,  so  most 
think  that  it  may  be  dipped  into  without  any  moral 

A.D.  1359. 

difficulty  as  long  as  they  can  avoid  the  penalties  of  ' 
law ;  and  as  a  state  of  war  affords  more  facihty  for  the  exercise 
of  such  labours,  it  has  generally  been  welcomed,  if  not  as  a 
favourite  of  national  rulers  be  they  many  or  few,  at  least  as  a 
welcome  coadjutor  in  accomplishing  their  own  desires.  On 
the  other  hand  a  long  peace  with  all  its  permanent  connexions 
and  associations,  is  always  a  slow  though  necessar}' ,  and  per- 
haps the  only  means  of  convincing  existing  generations  of  its 
great  and  lasting  advantages.  But  war  whether  proceeding 
from  intenial  ambition  or  external  violence  is  the  inevitable, 
though  it  may  be  the  distant  source  of  national  ruin;  for 
almost  every  public  matter,  civil,  political,  or  religious,  but 
more  especially  military,  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  finance  :  money  is  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  mover 
or  the  object,  of  everything  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
civilized  man  ;  and  as  its  sources  are  finite  while  the  wants  are 
infinite,  nothing  but  the  most  rigid  frugality  can  prevent  ulti- 
mate ruin ;  not  the  frugality  of  parsimony,  but  the  enlight 
ened  ability  of  efficacious  expenditure.  Yet  as  economy 
may  be  in  vain  expected  from  jwwers  that  enjoy  the  fruits 
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without  the  pressure  of  tajcation,  only  those  who  bear  the 
burden  are  likely  to  watch  with  any  solicitude  over  the  public 
expenses,  and  even  they  with  a  sleepy  glance  at  its  efficient 
appropriation :  nay,  they  will  recklessly  sanction  new  wars,  new 
expense  and  extravagance,  and  therefore  new  accumulations  of 
debt  and  danger,  as  long  as  any  fresh  source  is  opened  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  own  business  or  inclinations.  And  this  will 
ever  be  if  a  disinterested  love  of  country  is  not  the  moving 
principle ;  and  thus  it  was  with  the  Florentines :  the  con- 
sequences of  their  old  folly  the  Lucchese  war,  were  now 
apparent,  and  fresh  expenses  debts  and  contributions  became 
necessary.  The  infant  navy  though  useful,  and  even  requisite, 
was  no  light  charge ;  the  alteration  of  tlieir  whole  line  of  com- 
merce, though  a  spirited  and  politic  act,  was  not  accomplished 
for  nothing;  subsidies  and  opposition  to  the  grand  company 
drained  large  sums,  and  the  still  menaced  liostiHties  of  Comit 
Lando  with  the  generally  disturbed  aspect  of  Italian  politics 
rendered  additional  funds  indispensable.  But  the  country  was 
deep  in  debt,  the  revenues  almost  all  mortgaged  to  pay  the 
interest  of  former  loans,  and  the  people  in  such  a  state  that  any 
imposition  of  new  taxes  unsanctioned  by  an  enemy's  presence 
would  have  been  insufferable  and  even  dangerous.  The  public 
mind  was  moreover  highly  irritated  by  Guelphic  persecutions 
which  still  continued  in  spite  of  every  restraint,  and  which  did 
not  even  allow  acknowledged  good  citizens  to  remain  quiet,  but 
still  dragged  them  from  private  life  and  condemned  them  as 
Ghibelines. 

Manotto  da  Filicaia  the  new  gonfalonier  and  his  colleagues 
had  therefore  no  resource  but  borrowing  and  its  attendant 
evils:  yet  public  credit  had  fallen  so  low  that  a  new  loan 
became  no  easy  task  even  on  ruinous  conditions :  nevertheless 
a  decree  went  forth  on  the  twelfth  of  January  offering  five  florins 
interest  for  every  hundred,  with  credit  in  the  public  books 
for  thrice  that  sum,  thus  making  the  whole  interest  amount 
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to  15  per  cent,  per  annum  and  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities enjoyed  by  other  creditors.  This  was  the  fourth 
•*  Monte''  or  public  stock  created  since  the  Lucchese  war  and 
120,000  florins  were  realised  by  the  expedient  at  the  expense 
of  360,000  of  additional  debt  with  its  attendant  interest! 
Nor  was  this  from  any  scarcity  of  money  in  the  market  but  a 
pure  want  of  confidence  in  public  securities,  occasioned  by  the 
pernicious  system  of  making  new  loans  and  forming  new  stocks 
on  every  fresh  emergency  *. 

This  was  an  unpromising  commencement  of  the  year  at 
home,  and  the  aspect  of  foreign  afiGEiirs  was  scarcely  less  cheer- 
less and  forbidding.  Before  the  disaster  of  Scalella  Count  Lando 
carried  off  to  Germany  all  the  plunder  he  had  amassed  in 
Italy ;  and  after  redeeming  mortgaged  lands  and  buying  new 
estates  he  repaired  to  court  and  convinced  Charles  IV.  that 
notwithstanding  the  decay  of  imperial  authority  in  Tuscany, 
yet  if  armed  with  a  royal  warrant  he  would  still  engage  at 
his  own  expense  to  restore  it,  as  the  province  swarmed  with 
German  mercenaries  all  secretly  or  openly  attached  to  the 
company.  There  would  be  small  danger  of  battle,  and  a  single 
city  being  once  occupied  all  the  rest  he  promised  should  be 
quickly  brought  under  subjection.  Thus  persuaded,  Charles 
appointed  Lando  his  Vicar  in  Pisa  but  secretly  gave  him  more 
extensive  powers,  and  the  agreement  made  with  Siena  by 
Count  Broccardo  most  seasonably  favoured  him,  so  that  the 
affair  of  Scalella  probably  saved  Tuscany  f. 

During  Lando  s  recovery  the  remnant  of  his  company  under 
Amerigo  del  Cavalletto  served  the  captain  of  Forli  then 
besieged  by  the  legate,  and  his  being  joined  by  Baumgarten 
and  Count  Luffo  with  about  two  thousand  Barbute  and  a  nume- 
rous infantry  from  Siena  produced  the  attack  and  repulse  at 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  Izzi.,  and     p.  51^  and  note. 

Lib.  ix.,  cap.  iii. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.    f  M*  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  Ixxiii. 

xi.,  p.  592. — Governo  della  Toscana, 
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Faenza :  but  still  further  augmented  by  Germans  from  almost 
every  Italian  state,  tliese  freebooters  resuraeil  their  former 
audacity  now  mingled  with  an  ardent  thirst  of  vengeance,  and 
"  To  Florence,  To  Florence''  became  the  general  cry :  never- 
theless failing  in  some  attempts  to  force  the  mountain 
passes,  they  on  hearing  of  Malatesta  s  appointment  retired 
into  Romagna. 

After  ceaseless  ravages  and  much  privation  Lando  was  finallj 
succoured  by  Giovanni  d'  Oleggio  then  Lord  of  Bologna,  who 
being  suspicious  of  the  new  Legate  s  intentions,  resolved  to  be 
prepared ;  but  a  personal  conference  with  Albomoz  removed 
these  fears  and  the  company,  still  exasperated  against  Florence, 
once  more  resumed  its  wonted  course  of  rapine.  The  territory  of 
Rimini  was  re-plundered ;  Sogliano  near  Cesina  and  many  more 
places  were  stormed,  or  otherwise  taken  without  remorse  or 
mercy,  and  Florence  herself  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  lest  they 
should  make  a  descent  by  Faggiuola  and  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
into  her  territory.  After  breathing  awhile  at  Sogliiuio  and 
leaving  their  sick  and  wounded  to  the  people's  care  they  again 
set  forth,  but  were  no  sooner  departed  than  a  body  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry  attacked  the  town,  plundered  the  bag- 
gage and  murdered  the  sick  and  wounded  *. 

The  cold  was  so  intense  at  this  time  that  snow  lay  twenty  feet 
deep  in  the  streets  of  Bologna ;  a  great  hall  was  excavated  be- 
neath this  chilly  mass  and  an  entertainment  given  in  commemo- 
ration of  so  rare  an  event ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  sucli  a  season 
these  adventurers  were  still  out  in  search  of  food  and  shelter 
but  nearly  dispersed  and  annihilated  by  its  severity :  neverthe- 
less they  worried  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  and  at  the  same 
time  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Albomoz  who 
without  the  concurrence  of  Florence  was  for  his  own  views 
still  attempting  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them  f . 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  Ixxxiii.,  Ixxxiy.,  Ixxzv.,  xciii.,  xcvii.  civ.  cv. 
t  M.  Villani,  Lib.  viii.,  cap.  cv.,  and  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  ii.,  v. 
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No  particular  affection  for  that  city  moved  the  legate,  but 
he  calculated  on  the  assistance  of  her  weighty  purse  and  lavish 
expenditure  to  rid  the  ecclesiastical  states  for  a  season  of  so 
formidable  an  obstacle  to  his  present  schemes ;  and  the  fright, 
follj,  or  reverence  of  the  Florentines  in  sanctioning  his  former 
unauthorised  compact  encouraged  such  hopes.  It  was  now 
otherwise,  for  she  had  nobly  resolved  to  spend  her  last  farthing 
in  driving  these  miscreants  from  a  country  which  for  years  had 
been  disgracefully  subjected  to  their  yet  unchastised  aggres- 
sions, rather  than  offer  the  slightest  tribute  for  the  purchase  of 
a  doubtful  forbearance.  In  the  face  of  all  this  Albomoz  con- 
cluded his  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  on  the  church's  part  to 
pay  Count  Lando  45,000  florins  and  that  the  Florentines 
should  disburse  80,000  more  for  the  purchase  of  four  years' 
tranquillity ;  and  if  these  terms  were  not  accepted  within  five 
days  by  the  latter  he  further  l)Ound  himself  to  forfeit  10,000 
florins  in  addition.  Albomoz  felt  more  confident  from  having 
tampered  with  certain  of  the  citizens  who  secretly  assured 
him  that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified,  as  well  from  reve- 
rence to  him  and  the  church  as  from  the  apprehension  that 
Florence  might  be  left  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  great 
company. 

The  publication  of  this  agreement  kindled  a  imiversal 
flame :  there  w^ere  indeed  some  few  of  the  worst  citizens  that 
supported  it,  but  in  general  the  moral  courage  and  nobler 
spirit  of  Florence  broke  out  in  vivid  brightness :  the  timid, 
selfish,  and  e\il-minded  were  rebuked  or  awed  into  silence ;  a 
proud  independent  patriotism  pervaded  every  rank,  and  this,  or 
any  other  treaty  with  Count  Lando  and  his  myrmidons,  was 
loudly  and  scornfully  rejected :  a  report  which  also  prevailed 
that  Albomoz  was  covertly  working  to  obtain  the  absolute  go- 
vernment of  Florence  added  force  to  indignation  and  created 
an  universal  abuse  of  his  name  and  principles.  Nevertheless 
a  mission  was  instantly  sent  to  detach  him  if  possible  from  the 
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German  robber  and  once  more  offer  him  the  whole  support  of  Flo- 
rence :  to  this  Albomoz  apparently  agreed,  but  almost  simulta- 
neously concluded  a  new  compact  with  Lando  by  which  he 
agreed  to  pay  50,000  florins  to  relieve  the  ecclesiastical  states 
from  his  destructive  visitations. 

Thus  enriched  the  company  waxed  stronger  and  bolder,  and 
their  spirit  was  high  with  the  expectation  of  a  golden  harvest* 
in  Tuscany  ;  their  excesses  now  became  wilder  and  more  fero- 
cious than  ever,  and  not  a  man  fell  but  was  cruelly  revenged 
by  his  relentless  comrades :  against  Florence  vindictive  threat- 
enings  were  reiterated  with  contemptuous  violence,  for  inci- 
pient concessions  led  them  to  expect  final  humility  and  the 
spiritless  conduct  of  Italy  had  fostered  an  imposing  audacity 
which  was  not  courage. 

The  intelligence  of  this  convention  amazed  and  exasperated 
the  Florentines  ;  there  was  an  ingratitude  in  it  tliat  they  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  church  but  little  expected,  and  their 
mortification  was  extreme  :  for  many  years  they  liad  maintained 
in  her  sendee  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  of  their  best 
troops  besides  the  private  aid  of  various  individuals  both  sub- 
jects and  citizens  ;  the  latter  within  a  very  limited  period  had 
spent  no  less  than  100,000  florins  in  aid  of  the  church  and 
even  now  it  was  discovered  that  their  proffered  succour  was 
only  received  as  a  convenient  auxiliary  to  enhance  Uie  cardinal*8 
terms  while  treating  with  Count  Lando.  To  this  intelligence  was 
added  that  Pisa,  Perugia,  and  Siena,  all  equally  heedless  of 
Florence,  were  also  in  secret  negotiation  with  the  company ; 
messengers  were  forthwith  despatched  to  turn  them  from  this 
false  and  foolish  measure  to  a  more  politic  and  manly  course, 
but  all  in  vain ;  amicable  replies  were  indeed  received  but  the 
disgraceful  negotiations  continued,  and  the  dread  of  tliese  free- 
booters had  stnick  so  deep  into  the  public  mind  that  not  Tus- 
cany alone  but  even  Lombardy  was  trembling. 

Ditches  of  great  extent  and  dimensions  were  there  cut  across 
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broad  tracts  of  country,  not  only  as  a  defence  against  them,  but 
also  to  repel  the  expected  myasion  of  the  Duke  of  Austria  whom 
Charles  IV.  had  lately  created  King  of  Lombardy :  Bologna 
also  followed  this  defensive  example ;  and  the  Visconti  to  faci- 
litate their  own  war  communications  with  the  latter  place  con- 
structed an  elevated  military  road  across  all  the  plains,  passing 
valleys  and  ravines  by  viaducts  and  flanked  by  ditches  until  it 
reached  the  Po ;  while  in  Tuscany  to  secure  their  communica- 
tion with  Cortona  the  Senese  also  made  a  road  and  bridge  over 
the  Chiana  river  and  marshes,  or  more  probably  restored  the 
ancient  Eoman  way  which  a  mass  of  long-neglected  waters  had 
gradually  destroyed  *. 

All  these  things  showed  the  agitated  state  of  Italy ;  and  it  is 
easy  even  in  the  present  day  to  imagine  the  degree  of  terror 
caused  by  an  able  military  cliief  leading  a  larger  array  than  any 
single  state  could  oppose  to  bim ;  unchecked  by  the  laws  of 
(iod  or  man,  and  carrjing  murder  and  desolation  throughout 
a  defenceless  countr}- !  Florence  was  even  more  active  than 
her  neighbours  in  preparing  for  the  shock,  but  with  men,  not 
works  ;  and  nothing  shows  her  moral  courage  more  than  tliis 
resolution  to  stand  alone  against  a  danger  that  made  all  her 
most  powerful  neighbours  tremble.  Her  own  army  which  was 
mustered  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  1359  consisted  of  two 
thousand  Barbute  each  with  two  horses,  five  hundred  Hunga- 
rian light  horse ;  which  since  the  visits  of  Louis  had  become  a 
constant  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  Italian  armies  ;  and 
two  thousand  five  hundred  chosen  crossbow-men  armed  with 
light  corselets  f . 

As  for  years  these  robbers  had  been  the  scourge  and  hate  of 
Italy,  volunteers  public  and  private  poured  in  from  every 
quarter  to  figlit  under  the  Florentine  standard:  Milan  sent 
two  thousand  men;  Naples,  Padua,  Ferrara;  kings,  tyrants 
and  Ghibelines;    all   lent   their  aid  to  the  democratic  and 

*  M.  Vniani,  Lib.  ix.,  c^.  vi.  to  x.      +  Cario,  Ist.  Mil.,  Parte  iii.,  p.  233. 
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Guelphic  Florence,  while  the  free  states  of  Tuscany  her  old 
allies  and  nearest  neighbours  refused  all  assistance  and  held 
disgraceful  parley  with  the  plunderers.  Perugia  was  the  first 
to  incur  this  shame  by  a  repetition  of  her  former  conduct  and 
for  now  consenting  to  pay  Count  Lando  4000  florins  annually 
during  five  years,  to  allow  the  company  a  constant  free  passage 
through  her  dominions,  provide  an  abundant  market  for  the 
troops,  and  refuse  all  aid  to  the  Florentines.  Siena  coolly  fol- 
lowed this  example,  and  Pisa  with  enduring  bitterness  and 
more  dishonesty,  not  only  granted  supplies  and  a  free  transit 
but  covertly  engaged  to  afford  more  direct  assistance  against 
Florence  *. 

The  formidable  Lando  after  fresh  devastations  in  La  Marca 
and  Bologna  and  completing  these  shameful  treaties  ;  with  the 
help  of  the  legate's  subsidy  crossed  the  Perugian  territory  in 
the  begiiming  of  May  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men  of 
all  arms.  But  Florence  far  from  shrinking,  rejected  every 
overture  made  from  the  company  to  extract  money  vdthout 
fighting,  as  well  as  the  friendly  offers  of  mediation  from  indivi- 
duals eager  to  save  her  from  destruction  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed a  reward  of  5000  florins  for  Count  I^andos  head  as  a 
robber  cliieftain  ;  nor  could  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato  whose 
ambassadors  had  already  engaged  the  company,  and  who  only 
demanded  a  free  passage  through  the  Florentine  states  for  a 
moment  alter  her  resolution  f . 

After  some  plundering  excursions  in  the  direction  of  Todi 
the  great  company  made  its  appearance  at  Buonconvento 
towards  the  end  of  June  :  the  standard  of  Florence  was  imme- 
diately delivered  to  Pandolfo  Malatesta  who  confided  it  to 
the  valour  of  Niccolo  Tolomei  a  noble  Senesc  knight  attached 
to  the  Florentine  service,  and-  at  the  same  time  the  banner 
of  the  Feditori  was  given  in  charge  to  Orlando  a  faithful 
German  servant  of  the  republic,  on  purpose  to  show  the  re- 

*  M.  Vilkni,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  xx,  +  Scip.  Amznirato,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  593. 
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golar  troops  of  that  nation  how  much  confidence  was  placed 
in  them.  Malatesta  was  invested  with  unlimited  powers, 
such  as  nothing  hut  the  most  imminent  danger  could  have 
drawn  from  the  Florentines,  and  immediately  took  the  field 
with  ahout  eight  thousand  men,  while  Lando  showing  his 
right  flank  to  Siena  moved  round  their  frontier ;  hoth  armies 
marching  parallel  without  either  of  them  attempting  to  cross 
the  border  *. 

The  Val  di  Pesa,  Cellef,  Montopoli  and  San  Eomano  were 
thus  successively  occupied  by  Pandolfo,  while  Lando  moved  by 
Pomarance  and  Sacco  to  Pontedera  on  the  confines  of  the 
Pisan  territory  and,  in  despite  of  his  devastations,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  support  from  that  state  which  had  already  despatched 
eight  hundred  Barbute  to  the  Fosso  Amonico ;  ostensibly  to 
protect  her  own  frontier,  but  really  to  reenforce  the  company. 
A  battle  was  expected,  but  fighting  was  not  the  Gennan's 
object,  and  plundering  was  impossible  with  so  keen  a  soldier  as 
Malatesta  on  his  flank :  his  march  was  resumed  on  the  tenth 
of  July  for  San  Pietro  in  Campo  in  the  Lucx^hese  states  ;  hve 
hundred  horse  followed  close  on  his  track  and  the  whole  army 
without  violating  the  Pisan  border  arrived  next  morning  at  a 
place  called  Pieve  a  Nievole,  closing  so  near  that  only  an  open 
plain,  such  as  would  almost  in  those  days  invite  armies  to  battle, 
divided  the  belligerents  J. 

On  the  l^th  Count  Lando  who  could  not  without  disgrace 
avoid  it,  sent  a  pompous  challenge  in  the  fashion  of  tlie  time  : 
a  torn  and  bloody  gauntlet  placed  on  a  branch  of  thorn  was 
carried  to  Malatesta  with  the  somid  of  trumpets  and  a  cartel  of 
defiance,  calling  on  the  Florentine  general,  if  he  dared,  to  pluck 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  xxviii,  merit,  which  reflects  the  highest  credit 

f  It  stood  three  miles  south-east  of  on  its  author,  and  through  him  on  his 

Pecdoli,  in  the  Val  d'  Kra,  but  exists  country.) 

no  longer.      (Vide  Rcpetti  Dizionario  J  M.  Villani,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  xxix. — 

Cf eograf*  Fisico,  Storico  dcUa  Toscana,  Sardo,  Cronaca  di  Pisa,  cap.  cxxvii. 
a  work  of  exti-aordinary  research  and 
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the  glove  from  its  place  and  reply  to  the  call.  Pandolfo 
a  ready  hand  quietly  removed  it  from  the  bough,  and  smfling 
obsen-ed,  that  he  remembered  having  once  beaten  Count  Lando 
at  a  place  called  '*  La  Franca  "  in  Lombardy  *  :  then  turning 
to  tlie  herald  he  replied,  **  The  field  is  fair  free  and  level 
*•  between  us ;  we  are  prepared  and  willing  to  defend  it  in 
"  the  name  and  for  the  honour  of  Florence  and  her  just  cause ; 
**  and  for  no  other  reason  are  we  here  than  to  prove  with  our 
••  swords  that  her  enemies  are  in  tlie  wrong  and  do  much  evil 
**  without  legitimate  cause  of  war,  and  thus  we  tmst  in  God  and 
"  hope  for  victory  !  And  to  him  tliat  sent  this  gimntlet  say, 
"  that  we  shall  soon  see  whether  his  deeds  will  correspond  with 
"  his  rough  and  fierce  defiance."  He  then  rewarded  the 
herald  with  a  largess  of  wine  and  gold,  and  commanded  his  own 
trumpeters  to  sound  a  high-toned  answer  to  the  challenger  f . 

Nothing  fiu'ther  occurred  until  the  sixteenth  when  both 
armies  began  to  move ;  the  c^mi>any  lirst  advanced :  but  seeing 
the  adversary's  readiness  immediately  changed  its  order  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  a  neighbouring  height  called 
Campo  (die  Mosche  where  no  attack  could  be  prudently  made 
on  them :  Pandolfo  for  some  time  kept  waiting  for  the  challengers 
on  the  plain,  but  so  far  from  fighting  they  studiously  avoidetl 
a  battle,  strengthened  their  new  position,  burned  the  old 
camp,  and  left  their  former  gromid  to  the  Florentines.  They 
were  bearded  in  their  ver}'  entrenchments  by  the  Hungarian 
cavalry  while  Pandolfo  s  main  body  remained  under  arms  ap- 
prehensive from  the  enemy's  slackness  of  some  concealed 
manoeuvre;  but  all  continuing  quiet  and  Malatesta  seeing  no 
chance  of  bringing  Ids  antagonist  to  action  at  once  determined 
to  blockade  him  by  occupying  tlie  high  grounds  towards 
Lucca.  Lando  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  suddenly 
decamped  in  confusion  before  dayhght  on  the  twenty-third 
of  July,   taking   the  Lucca  road  where  he  was  not  pursued 

•  "  Fraaca "  signifies  a  branch.         f  M.  Villani,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  xxx. 
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because  Malatesta  had  orders  to  respect  the  Pisan  territory,  of 
which  Lucca  then  formed  a  part ;  wherefore  remaining  on  the 
frontier  until  the  first  of  August,  and  learning  that  the  com- 
pany was  broken  up ;  the  only  diyision  of  any  force  being  under 
Lando  and  Baumgarten  on  its  way  to  join  the  Marquis  of 
Monferrato  s  army  against  Galeazzo  Visconti ;  he  retired  by 
Serravalle  to  Florence. 

Entering  that  capital  in  triumph  he  with  singular  modesty 
refused  the  intended  honour  of  the  palio  or  canopy  of  state, 
borne  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens ;  and  after  a  formal 
resignation  of  his  command  retired  to  Rimini  with  the  grati- 
tude of  a  nation  that  not  long  after  had  reason  to  repent 
the  confidence  which  his  actual  merits  had  implanted  in  their 
mind*. 

If  Florence  had  exhibited  half  her  present  spirit  sind  listened 
to  the  counsel  of  Pandolfo's  father  when  he  solicited  her  aid 
against  the  Chevalier  de  Montreal  she  might  have  crushed  the 
company  in  its  infancy  and  saved  a  world  of  misery  to  Italy : 
but  now  the  example  was  set,  the  moral  efiect  accomplished, 
the  power  and  influence  of  condottieri  and  free  companies 
demonstrated,  the  moral  weakness  of  Italy  exposed,  and  the 
Italian  nation  doomed  perhaps  to  everlasting  servitude.  To 
prove  her  gratitude  and  hatred  by  a  single  movement,  Florence 
sent  a  thousand  cavalry  to  assist  the  Visconti  against  Count 
Lando  and  his  comrades  and  these  after  doing  good  service 
returned  with  an  intimation  that  the  Milanese  surmy  was  going 
to  invest  Bologna,  an  expedition  that  gave  rise  to  new  poHtical 
changes  in  Italy. 

The  termination  of  the  late  campaign  was  as  glorious  as  its 
commencement  was  honourable ;  it  was  a  war  of  pure  necessity,  a 
rare  occurrence  in  any  ago  or  country,  but  not  for  that  the  less 
expensive ;  and  therefore  to  meet  the  increased  disbursements 
a  new  "  Esiimo "  or  valuation  of  real  property,  and  more 

*  M.  Yillani,  Lib.  is.,  cap.  xxx.,  xzxi. — S.  Amminto,  Lib.  zi,  p.  595. 
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extended  taxation  were  commanded,  and  fresh  sumptuaiy  laws, 
that  never-failing  subject  of  Florentine  legislation  against 
female  vanity,  were  enacted ;  but  as  a  compensation  it  was 
declared  that  no  women  excepting  heiresses  were  thenceforward 
to  \te  answerable  for  their  fathers'  debts. 

Some  petty  hostilities  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Bib- 
biena  and  the  ruin  of  the  Tarlati  next  occupied  the  public 
mind.  Marco  the  son  of  Piero  was  still  at  war  with  the 
Hishop  of  Arezzo  to  whom  Bibbiena  of  right  belonged,  and  the 
Ubertini  in  consequence  of  Biordo  and  Farinata's  voluntary 
service  in  the  late  campaign,  were  restored  to  all  their  ancient 
rights  as  citizens,  and  moreover  allowed  to  throw  off  their 
nobility  and  become  popolani  of  Horence.  After  the  public 
funeral  of  Biordo,  who  died  of  over-exertion  in  the  war,  the 
bishop  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his 
attendance  on  that  occasion,  transferred  all  his  seignorial  rights 
over  Bibbiena  for  an  annual  sum  to  tlie  Florentines ;  an  army 
immediately  proceeded  to  reduce  it  and  Azzo  the  brother  of 
Biordo  was  made  a  knight  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
l>eople  and  trusted  with  the  arms  and  honour  of  the  same 
nation  of  whom  his  family  had  hitherto  been  the  most  deter- 
mined enemies*. 

Bibl)iena  a  strong  and  important  post  for  the  protec:tion  of 
Upper  Val  d'Anio  was  obstinately  defended  by  the  Tarlati,  nor 
could  the  Florentines,  notwithstanding  all  the  internal  in- 
fhience  of  the  Ubertini,  succeed  until  the  sixth  of  January 
1 5)00  when  tlie  citizens,  tired  of  suffering,  treacherously  sur- 
rendered it.  During  the  siege  Marco  Galeotto  of  the  Guidi 
family  then  under  the  ban  of  Florence  took  the  opportunity  of 
reconciling  himself  to  that  state  by  an  imconditional  offer  of 
both  his  strongholds  of  Soci  and  San  Niccolo:  this  sort  of 
proceeding  always  pleased  Florence,  was  generally  advantageous 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  she  rarely  failed  in  generosity  to  the 

*  M.  ViUani,  Lib.  iz.|Cap.  zlix. — Ibld.jCap.  xlviL 
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chiefs ;  thus  bit  by  bit  she  was  augmenting  her  possessions. 
The  town  of  Serra  followed  this  politic  example 
while  Pieve  a  San  Stefano,  Montecchio  and  the  *  ' 
valley  and  town  of  Chusi  fell  similarly  into  the  hands  of 
Arezzo,  a  city  whose  aggrandisement  Florence  did  not  behold 
with  envy  from  a  long-cherished  expectation  of  ultimately  re- 
suming all  her  ancient  authority  over  it :  by  these  losses  the 
once  powerful  Tarlati  lords  of  half  the  Tuscan  Apennines  were 
now  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance*. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  castles  of  Monta  Carelli  and  Vivagni 
belonging  to  Tano  degli  Alberti  who  had  made  them  a  den  of 
thieves,  were  successively  captured  and  their  chief  publicly 
executed  at  Florence ;  he  had  zealously  assisted  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan  in  Oleggio's  invasion   of  Tuscany,  and   ever  after 
through  apprehension  of  Florence  had  clung  more  closely  to 
the  Visconti  than  they  to  him,  relative  to  which  Matteo  Villani 
tells  an  amusing  anecdote.     Tano  s  jester  who  saw  nothing  but 
folly  in  exciting  the  enmity  of  a  near  and  powerful  neighbour 
like  Florence  for  the  doubtful  friendship  of  a  distant  lord,  de- 
termined by  a  practical  joke  to  exemplify  his  master's  absurdity. 
He  therefore  threw  himself  into  a  ditch  which  was  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  Count  Tano  s  possessions  and  the  Flo- 
rentine dominion ;  and  as  if  he  were  suddenly  attacked  began 
shouting  out  for  assistance :  at  this  alarm  about  five  hundred 
Florentine  peasants  were  soon  assembled  on  the  spot ;  for  with 
so  rough   a  neighbour  they  were  ever  wakeful;    the  Count 
himself  also  hastened  to  the  rescue  and  angrily  rebuked  his 
jester  when  he  discovered  the  trick;   but  the  other  quietly 
answered,  **  Take  notice  master  mine,  that  at  the  sound  of  one 
"  feeble  cry  five  hundred  Florentines  instantly  come  running 
**  to  the  spot,  but  not  a  single  Milanese!    Certes  Count  thou 
**  may  est  sound  the  horn  of  Orlando  for  a  whole  year  without 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  xlvii.,  xlviii.— S.  Ammirato, Lib.  xi.,  p.  699. 
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'*  ever  bringing    half-a-dozen   of  the    archbishop's  men  to 
"  your  assistance  "*. 

After  this  example  which,  according  to  the  jester's  prophecy, 
was  made  without  any  opposition  from  Milan,  some  of  the 
Ubaldini  were  also  like  the  Ubertini  allowed  to  renounce  their 
nobility  and  soon  sold  many  of  their  strong  places  to  Florence; 
so  that  the  principal  branches  of  the  three  great  Apennine 
families  were  now  effectually  tamed,  as  the  equally  powerful 
Counts  of  Santa  Fiore  were  about  the  same  period  by  Siena 
which  had  suffered  greatly  from  their  inroads. 

But  while  these  external  measures  were  gradually  knitting 
and  binding  together  the  borders  of  Florentine  jurisdiction, 
the  law  of  admonition  was  distracting  the  heart  of  the  common- 
wealth within:  although  theoretically  approved  of  by  many 
honest  citizens  it  became  most  tyrannical  in  practice  and  was 
systematically  perverted  to  the  basest  purposes  of  faction: 
those  whom  it  was  at  first  intended  to  overwhelm  rose  lightly 
above  its  influence  and  floated  on  the  angry  wave  :  others,  by 
vainly  opposing  themselves  to  its  fury  were  lashed  into  violent 
action,  or  trembling  with  impotent  passion  shrank  back  in 
terror  and  despair,  while  every  attempted  remedy  was  either 
circumvented  by  cunning  or  paralysed  by  fear.  The  city  was 
ripe  for  disorder,  and  a  conspiracy  which  wsis  shortly  after 
detected  would  have  annihilated  admonition  altogether  had  not 
the  good  fortune  of  the  ruling  powers  been  still  in  the  ascend- 
ant. Certain  discontented  citizens  who  could  ill  brook  a  second 
place  in  the  commonwealth,  and  others  that  still  smarted 
under  the  stripes  of  Guelphic  tyranny,  availed  themselves  of 
the  irritable  state  of  public  feeling  to  organize  a  plot  that  in 
abolishing  the  popular  grievance  would  also  rid  them  of  their 
most  obnoxious  enemies. 

Bartolommeo,  or  according  to  Stefani,  Andrea  de'  Medici,  a 
resolute  and  daring  partisan,  urged  on  by  Niccolo  del  Buono 

*  M.  Vilkni,  Lib.  ix.,  cap.  ciz. 
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and  Domenico  Bandini,  both  ill-used  citizens,  conducted  this 
enterprise  and  made  use  of  Uberto  degli  InfiEUigati  a  bold 
turbulent  man  and  already,  as  they  discovered,  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  of  his  own,  for  their  willing  instrument  on  this 
occasion.  He  immediately  renewed  some  recent  correspondence 
with  one  Bemarduolo  Rozzo  secretary  to  Giovanni  d^Oleggio, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  deliver  Florence  into  the  hands  of  his 
master,  but  this  had  failed  in  consequence  of  Oleggio's  fall  and 
the  cession  of  Bologna  to  the  Pope's  legate  Albomoz,  to  whom 
Rozzo  had  no  hesitation  in  now  transferring  the  proposal. 
The  Spanish  Cardinal  s  prudence,  perhaps  his  better  feelings, 
overbalanced  ambition  so  that  he  not  only  declined  the  offer 
but  gave  notice  in  general  terms  to  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment of  what  was  in  contemplation.  Thus  repulsed  Bemar- 
duolo offered  this  ready-made  conspiracy  to  Bemabo  Visconti  a 
man  of  no  scruples  but  those  arising  from  the  greater  or  less 
probability  of  success,  who  entertaining  the  project  until  he 
had  fathomed  its  depth,  afterwards  amused  the  intriguing 
secretary  with  vain  promises  which  the  latter  soon  got  tired  of 
and  offered  his  secret  to  the  Florentine  government  for  25,000 
florins. 

The  Medician  conspirator,  whose  brother  Salvestro  was  high 
in  office,  soon  heard  of  this  transaction  and  although  quite 
ignorant  of  Uberto  s  external  movements  felt  sure  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  general  discovery :  he  therefore  at  once  sacrificed  his 
two  companions  by  revealing  the  whole  transaction  to  Sal- 
vestro, and  after  stipulating  for  his  own  pardon  delivered 
them  over  to  the  justice.  The  conspiracy  had  spread  consider- 
ably amongst  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families ;  and 
several  of  the  Frescobaldi,  Pazzi,  Donati,  Adimari,  Gherardini 
and  Brunellesclii  were  implicated  and  banished  on  pain  of  death ; 
yet  so  extensive  were  its  branches  that  government  resolved  to 
make  no  secret  of  their  knowledge  in  order  to  allow  the  guilty 
full  time  for  flight.     Rozzo  after  this  demanded  his  reward 
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and  produced  a  false  list  of  conspirators  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  Uberto  degli  Iiifangati ;  but  acting  in  the 
same  spirit  it  was  at  once  pronounced  a  forgeiy  and  destroyed 
without  reading  by  the  gi>vemment.  while  Kozzo  was  some- 
what contemptuously  dismissed  v^iih.  but  500  florins  reward*. 
This  finished  the  year  l:)00  but  the  following  spring  and 
summer  were  remarkable  for  two  private  transactions 
which  although  obscured  in  the  grander  march  of  his- 
tory may  exclusiye  of  their  intrinsic  interest,  be  deemed  not 
unworthy  of  record  as  portraying  in  darkest  and  most  dazzling 
colours  the  heayen  and  hell  of  imman  nature.  Both  were  deep 
tragedies  and  both  occurred  in  Tuscany ;  one  in  the  contado 
of  Florence,  the  other  at  Perugia  ;  the  former  a  tale  of  humble 
life,  the  latter  a  story  of  more  eaialted  station ;  the  first  de- 
Kening  immortality  as  a  sacred  triumph  of  aflectiou :  the 
second  oblivion  as  disgraceful  to  humanity ;  and  both  exhibiting 
in  painful  contrast  the  various  working  of  human  passions. 

At  the  little  \illage  of  Saint  Agatha  in  the  community  of 
Scarperia  a  young  peasant  named  Jacopo  di  Piero  had  tlie  mis- 
fortune to  kill  one  of  his  companions ;  he  immediately  informed 
his  father  of  tlic  accident  and  the  old  man  with  fearful  anxiety 
hurried  him  off  into  concealment.     When  the  homicide  became 
kno\^'n  suspicion  ultimately  fell  upon  Piero  who  was  forthiivith 
arrested,  sent  to  l^lorence,  and  as  usual  put  to  the  torture,  it 
1)eiug  then  considered  illegal  to  condemn  any  person  without  a 
self-confession  of  guilt.     Piero  to  save  his  sou's  life,  and  him- 
self from   unnecessary   torment  promptly  acknowledged  the 
murder  and  was  condemned  to  die.    Meanwhile  Jaco^x)  anxious 
Hl>out  the  result  had  secretly  entered  Florence  where  the  first 
object  that  met  his  eye  was  the  venerable  and  innocent  Piero 
calmly  walking  to  execution  for  the  expiation  of  a  crime  which 
another  liad  accidentally  committed.     This  was  too  much  for 

*    M.   Villani,   Lib.   x.,  cap.   xxiv.,    xxv,  —  Mar,   di   Coppo   Stefoni,    1st 
Fiorcntina,  Lib.  ix.,  Rubrica  685. 
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Jacopo ;  who  rushed  with  a  bursting  heart  towards  the  officers 
of  justice  crying  out  "  I  am  the  true  culprit,  I  am  he  that 
"  should  suffer  and  not  my  innocent  father  who  through  pity 
"  and  affection  has  given  his  own  life  for  mine."  The  execu- 
tion was  immediately  suspended  and  the  truth  established,  old 
Piero  was  released  and  Jacopo  the  noble  offspring  of  a  noble 
father,  (both  Nature  s  nobles)  was  amidst  the  tears  of  a  com- 
passionate people,  *'  by  legal  necemtify'  says  the  indignant 
Villani,  most  cruelly  beheaded !  So  much  for  law,  untempered 
by  discretion  and  mercy. 

The  companion  event  and  contrast  to  this  melancholy  pic- 
ture occurred  in  the  city  of  Perugia,  where  a  lady  belonging  to 
the  then  predominant  order  of  popolani  had  a  child  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  the  ofispring  of  a  deceased  husband :  being  left 
a  young  widow  she  married  a  man  who  soon  became  devotedly 
attached  to  his  little  step-son,  so  much  was  he  taken  with 
the  child's  amiable  disposition  and  the  general  excellence 
that  distinguished  him,  although  only  ten  years  of  age.  The 
mother  with  a  mixture  of  natural  levity  and  ungovernable 
passions  began  to  nourish  guilty  inclinations  towards  a  young 
Perugian  citizen  whom  she  was  determined  to  obtain  for  a 
husband  and  not  only  give  him  her  own  ample  fortime  but 
that  of  her  child  also  which  was  still  more  considerable. 
Distracted  by  the  violence  of  this  passion  she  conspired 
with  her  paramour  to  murder  both  husband  and  son,  and  a 
certain  night  was  settled  in  which  he  was  to  strangle  the  latter 
while  she  administered  poison  to  the  former.  When  all  was 
ready  this  impious  woman  ordered  the  boy  to  carry  certain 
articles  to  her  lover's  dwelling  and  not  to  quit  the  place  until 
the  latter  should  "  despatch  him."  He  tripped  along  cheer- 
fully with  his  errand,  delivered  the  things  and  then  playfully 
asked  to  be  despatched.  The  young  man  at  once  softened  by 
this  artless  confidence  and  suddenly  struck  with  remorse  ;  said 
in  a  compassionate  tone,  "  Go  back  to  thy  mother  boy,  for  this 
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is  not  the  time  to  do  what  she  requires."  The  woman  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  at  her  son's  return  demanded  in  a  harried 
Yoice  whj  he  had  not  been  despatched,  and  on  hearing  the 
expressions  of  her  faltering  accomplice  iustantly  remanded 
the  child  with  peremptory  injunctions  not  to  return  until  he 
should  be  really  despatched  on  the  preconcerted  business. 
Anxious  to  please  her,  the  poor  boy  retraced  his  steps  and  with 
affectionate  eagerness  entreated  her  companion  to  do  what  she 
so  much  desired ;  but  he,  still  more  moved,  burst  into  tears  and 
replied,  "  Tell  thy  mother  child  that  this  business  must  not  be 
"  confided  to  me  for  I  will  not  do  it."  The  child  once  more 
returned  with  this  message  upon  which  the  implacable  monster 
ordered  him  down  into  the  cellar  and  instantly  following 
exclaimed  as  if  addressing  herself,  "  That  which  he  has  feared 
"to  do  I  will  myself  accomplish."  Then  with  a  determined 
hand  she  coolly  drew  a  knife  across  her  little  victim  s  throat 
and  leaving  liim  dead  on  the  pavement  walked  quietly  to  her 
chamber !  Soon  after  this  her  husband  returned,  and  as  was 
his  custom,  immediately  asked  after  the  boy,  to  which  the 
murderess  with  a  calm  tongue  and  the  guile  of  a  serpent 
replied,  "  Thou  knowest  well !  But  go  down  to  the  cellar  and 
"  perad venture  thou  shalt  find  him."  Alarmed  at  her  manner 
he  hastened  down,  and  at  sight  of  the  child's  bloody  corpse 
gasped  a  moment  for  breath  and  then  fell  senseless.  The 
fiend,  who  had  closely  followed,  instantly  locked  him  in  with 
the  body  and  then  with  distracted  screams  and  shrieks  of  mur- 
der  the  house  was  soon  filled  by  a  crowd  of  terrified  neighbours, 
to  whom  she  declared  that  her  husband  had  killed  the  child  for 
his  inheritance.  Tearing  her  hair  and  hce  she  again  burst 
into  screams  and  tears  of  counterfeited  agony  but  would  not 
suffer  the  cellar  to  be  unclosed  imtil  the  officers  of  justice 
came  and  examined  her  husband  by  torture,  which  being  unable 
to  bear  the  unhappy  man  admitted  everything  so  neferiously 
alleged  against  him. 
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While  preparations  were  making  for  his  execution  the  wife's 
paramour  overcome  by  remorse  and  compassion  and  after  sti- 
pulating for  his  pardon,  discovered  the  truth  and  related  every 
circumstance  of  his  own  conduct.  The  miserable  woman  then 
made  a  minute  and  circumstantial  confession  without  torture 
and  was  condemned  to  have  part  of  her  flesh  pulled  away  by 
red-hot  pincers,  and  the  remainder  sliced  off  piece  after  piece 
with  sharp  razors  until  she  expired  in  agonies,  a  terrible 
example  to  the  Perugian  people. 

There  is  a  sickening  barbarity  in  both  crime  and  pimishment 
too  characteristic  of  an  age  when  the  worst  passions  were  in  fiill 
career,  unbridled,  and  triumphant ;  and  in  which  vengeance 
and  public  justice  were  always  identical.  It  also  suited  the 
people's  character  of  which  there  were  many  shades  in  the 
Italian  provinces  ;  the  Perugitins  being  notorious  for  ferocity 
and  cruel  decisions,  their  neighbours  of  Siena  for  volatility ; 
the  Florentines  for  gravity,  deliberation,  deep  thinking;  and 
yet  easily  roused;  the  Pisans  cunning  and  malicious,  and 
the  people  of  Piomagna  held  punic  faith  which  they  were  pro- 
verbially said  to  carry  in  their  hands  like  small  money  for  their 
own  convenience. 

At  Florence  the  triennial  scrutiny  now  took  place  with  unu- 
sual keenness,  and  a  system  of  bribery  was  exposed  of  so 
glaring  an  aspect  that  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  this 
demoralising  influence  the  public  authorities  were  compelled 
to  punish  it,  not  only  with  gross  fines  but  by  the  more 
trying  punishment  of  a  total  exclusion  from  office.  In  these 
preventive  measures  the  offices  of  the  priors,  Buonomini,  and 
gonfaloniers,  were  principally  aimed  at;  for  they  were  the 
highest  posts  that  could  be  held  by  citizens,  and  being  invested 
with  great  power  and  influence,  besides  the  honoiur  redounding 
to  every  family  that  had  once  held  them,  they  were  eagerly 
coveted,  and  pursued  with  all  the  recklessness  of  party  spirit 
and    unscrupulous    ambition.      However  well  and  honestly 
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adapted  these  scratini«  were  for  securincT  a  nuineroiis  reserve 
of  worthv  and  able  citizrus  to  rt-nJuct  the  state :  jet  m 
practice,  like  all  other  thinir>  depeii-Luit  on  human  finailtj 
they  were  s^ym  tainted  and  the  clean-swept  tenement  again 
became  a  habitation  •»£  seveni* 'M  e^41 ;  sj  little  d.tes  liberty  and 
public  virtue  dejiend  on  inanimate  legal  forms  however  beau- 
tifully sculptureil- 

In  the  pnr>ent  instance  the  priori,  gonfaloniers  and  twelve 
Buonomini.  with  the  captains  of  Party,  the  tive  chiefs  of 
Traile,  and  the  pnx^onsul  of  Judges  anii  Notaries  l^ing  aU 
assembled,  the  fir^t  three  lK)dies  in  addition  to  the  other  names 
already  chosen  had  to  select  tive  i>ersi>ns  from  each  of  the 
sixteen  companies;  and  in  this  lay  the  principal  evil;  for  these 
oflBcers  were  bribed  in  various  whvs  bv  the  rich  and  ambitious 
citizens  of  their  dilTereut  quarters  and  hence  the  longest 
purse  was  generally  successful.  All  who  were  detected  in  such 
illegal  courses  received  their  due  rcM^ard :  but  threatening 
and  punishment  in  these  cases  serve  only  to  sharpen  inge- 
nuity not  correct  morals ;  the  proteus  forms  of  bribery  are 
ever  new  and  slippen-  but  never  oxliausted :  and  if  the  spirit 
of  honesty  be  not  in  the  nation  it  cannot  be  conjured*  however 
potent  tlie  spell :  thus  after  a  season  things  continued  in 
their  usual  way*. 

A  practice  had  also  prevailed  for  many  years  which,  to  insure 
Homo  pennanence  in  the  ever-changing  decrees  of  this  conti- 
nually rofonning  and  never-mended  ix'ople,  imposed  a  fine  on  any 
public  functionary  or  other  person  that  should  attempt  to  alter 
tliem  :  this  fine  was  made  payable  to  the  poi>e  or  some  other 
foreign  power  or  person  and  therefore  opened  a  door  for  fre- 
quent and  hi(!onvenient  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Florence,  by  obliging  tliose  who  wished  to  alter  a  law,  first  to 
apply  for  permission  to  the  party  that  received  the  fine,  without 
whose  consent  it  would  appear  no  motion  for  such  alteration 

*  M.  (11  Coppo  Stcfiuii,  Lib.  iz.,  R.  694. 
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could  be  made  unless  by  paying  the  forfeit ;  as  if  the  holder  of 
these  fines  were  the  party  interested  and  not  the  commonwealth  ! 
This  frequently  happened  at  Venice  where  a  similar  system 
obtained,  but  with  this  material  difference,  that  there  the  penalty 
was  paid  to  the  state,  which  was  likely  on  good  reasons  to  remit 
it ;  whereas  no  abatement  of  such  fines  coald  ever  be  expected 
from  foreign  powers  except  to  gain  their  private  ends  or  to  favour 
some  secret  adherent. 

The  seignory  deeming  this  practice  inconsistent  with  national 
dignity  and  subversive,  as  far  as  it  went,  of  national  freedom ; 
rescinded  the  law  and  imposed  1000  florins  of  fine  on  any 
person  who  should  ever  again  propose  a  similar  decree  and 
any  attempt  to  abrogate  this  reform  was  to  be  met  by  depri- 
vation of  office  and  instantaneous  condemnation  as  a  public 
peculator  *. 

Some  new  regulations  were  simultaneously  introduced  to 
strengthen  the  Party  Guelph  which  already  monopolised  the 
government  and  were  fast  eradicating  their  opponents  by  an 
unmitigated  exercise  of  the  admonitory  power.  A  stronger  line 
of  demarcation  was  also  drawn  between  the  remaining  aristo- 
cracy and  those  other  nobles  who  had  been  transferred  to  the 
more  powerful  order  of  Popolani :  this  decree  compelled  any 
nobleman  who  should  be  admitted  to  the  honours  of  demo- 
cracy to  appear  within  two  months  before  the  senate  and  pub- 
licly renounce  all  connection  with  the  aristocratic  portion  of  his 
family,  and  even  to  assume  another  name  and  arms ;  and  being 
thus  divided  he  was  thenceforth  to  take  no  part  but  that  of  a 
mediator  in  the  injuries  quarrels  or  vengeance  of  his  former 
kinsmen,  under  the  penalty  of  instant  degradation  to  the  state 
of  nobility.  This  decree  occasioned  some  whimsical  changes  of 
both  family  names  and  armorial  bearings ;  for  there  was  a 
natural  reluctance  even  in  republican  ambition,  to  part  for  ever 
from  a  time-honoured  name  and  ancient  cognisance,  and  move 

*  S.  Amminto,  Lib.  zi.,  p.  604. 
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Qoregarded  among  the  crowd  of  Tulgar  appeUations  that  icere 
starting  up  like  mnshrooms  in  the  ever-changing 
atmr/«iphore  of  a  mercantile  commumtj. 

Thas  the  Atjh  (amilv  with  a  border  of  garlic  round  their 
tthield,  were  turned  into  theScalogni  with  a  wreathing  of  shalots: 
and  tlie  Tomaquinci  into  the  Tomahuoni  with  a  coat-of-anns 
preserving  at  leaHt  the  same  colours  as  their  ancient  escutcheon. 
Nevertheless,  different  members  of  the  same  familv  assumed  a 
variety  of  names  and  bearings  according  as  they  were  succes- 
Hivcly  admitted  to  the  honours  of  democracy :  the  last-named 
rac^;  for  instance  was  divided  into  eight  distinct  houses  with 
different  surnames ;  the  Bardi  into  nine ;  the  Adimari  into  ten 
and  HO  of  others*. 

It  is  ol>Herved  by  Sisraondi  that  those  laws  which  were 
enar;ted  to  render  the  Florentine  magistracy  accessible  to  all, 
produced  a  wjntrary  effect.  The  "  Divieto  *'  excluded  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  from  public  honours,  and  the 
**  Ainmonlzifme  "  which  was  ostensibly  intended  to  preserve  a 
Gueliduc  eciuality  of  political  rights  to  the  exclusion  of  Ghibe- 
linos  ;  served  the  ruling  oligarchy  as  an  admirable  instrument 
for  poralyHing  the  exertions  of  those  who  were  likely  to  oppose 
Uieni.  ThcHo  rulers  were  not  exclusively  of  one  class :  they 
were  not  nobles,  not  popolani,  not  men  indiscriminately  named 
by  the  public  V()i(!0 ;  but  a  mingled  faction  of  the  ambitious  of 
every  order  itsHociatod  for  one  common  object  and  that  a  bad  one : 
with  sulliciont  art  to  turn  a  code  of  democratical  regulations  to 
Uioir  own  jirivatc  puq>ose,  and  sufficient  boldness  to  make  use 
of  the  powt^r  which  tlieir  pernicious  dexterity  had  enabled  them 
to  gain. 

Hut  wluitovor  might  have  been  the  crimes  of  this  faction 
in  the  luviuisition  of  jwwer,  tlieir  public  administration  seems 
to  liavo  boon  steady  able  and  determined,  and  their  conduct 

•  B.  Aiimurnto,  lilb.  xi.,  p.  606. —  copied  from  a  more  ancient  and  very 
•*  Con»ortcria  di  Kirrnyc,"  with  illu-  curious  MS.  of  the  year  1 302  now  in 
minateil  illuttratiuns,  M8. ;  tlic  Utter    the  author*t  possession. 
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in  the  late  conspiracy  unstained  by  the  usual  cruelty.  They 
continued  to  preserve  a  calm  dignity  with  Pisa  and  chastised 
her  without  war  while  they  vindicated  the  independence  of 
the  Florentine  flag  and  commerce  although  a  purely  inland 
power :  they  had  undauntedly  and  successfully  opposed  the 
grand  company  the  terror  of  all  Italy,  when  others  stood  aloof 
and  left  them;  for  it  was  the  character  and  courage  of  Florence 
that  procured  her  foreign  aid,  not  the  external  aid  which  excited 
her  native  courage.  We  shall  see  also  that  the  Florentines 
were  steady  in  their  alliance  with  Visconti,  at  least  in  with- 
holding open  assistance  from  the  legate  although  entreated  by 
him  with  all  the  papal  influence  and  far  from  blind  to  the 
consequences  of  Milanese  aggrandisement.  Some  good  fortune 
also  seems  to  have  attended  their  steps,  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
sensions of  Volterra  enabled  them  to  add  largely  to  their  poli- 
tical influence  in  Tuscany  and  strengthened  them  against  Pisa 
while  it  widened  the  breach  between  the  latter  and  Florence. 

Volterra,  that  ancient  capital,  seated  upon  its  lofty  crumbling 
fnminence,  and  girt  with  its  old  grey  border  of  Etrurian  walls, 
still  tells  the  traveller  a  tale  of  antique  grandeur  and  past  magni- 
ficence ;  but  like  some  other  Italian  repubUcs  it  had  not  been 
able  to  preserve  its  pristine  liberty  and  now  bowed  under  the 
oppression  of  Bocchino  Belfredotti.  This  potent  chief  had  been 
in  continual  dissension  with  another  branch  of  his  own  family 
which  held  the  strong  fortress  of  Montefeltrino  in  the  vicinity 
of  Volterra,  an  acquisition  eagerly  coveted  by  him  to  strengthen 
his  position  and  consequent  power  of  tyranny.  The  republics 
of  Siena,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  generally  contrived  to  be  mediators 
in  the  quarrels  of  their  less  powerful  neighbours ;  sometimes 
honestly,  sometimes  politically,  but  never  reluctantly ;  the  last 
had  already  been  engaged  as  umpire  between  the  rival  Belfredotti 
and  still  remained  as  guarantee  for  the  children  of  Francesco 
lord  of  Montefeltrino  after  that  chiefs  decease.  Pisa  and 
Siena  had  also  meddled  in  the  strife,  the  former  as  a  friend, 
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the  latter  as  an  enemy  of  Bocchino ;  but  this  chief  in  attempt- 
ing  to  wrong  Francesco's  offspring,  provoked  first  the  severe 
remonstrances  and  then  the  determined  interference  of  Florence, 
which  so  alarmed  him  that  he  began  a  negotiation  with  Pisa 
for  the  sale  of  Volterra  to  that  state. 

The  secret  however  transpired,  the  people  already  wearied 
with  his  tyranny  rose  in  arms  and  imprisoned  him  while  they 
despatched  messengers  both  to  i-lorence  and  Siena  for  assist- 
ance.    The  former  being  disposed  neither  to  divide  her  influ- 
ence with  tliat  state  nor  trust  to  the  fickleness  of  Volterra, 
instantly  sent  a  strong  force  which  cutting  off'  all  aid  from 
Siena  occupied  the  citadel  and  other  posts  and  became  masters 
of  the  town :  Florence  then  candidly  declared  her  intention 
of  keeping  possession  for  ten  years  but  not  interfere  with 
public  freedom  which  on  the  contrary  she  promised  to  ipain- 
tain.      An  offensive   and  defensive    alliance   was  concluded 
between  the  two  republics  and  the  first  act  of  civic  liberty 
showed  itself  in  the  immediate  decapitation  of  Bocchino  on 
Sunday  the  tenth  of  October  1361.     Such  a  prize  snatched 
thus  unexpectedly  by  Florence  from  the  Pisan  grasj)  filled  this 
people  with  rage  and  disappointment  and  advanced  the  war 
one  step  nearer  *.     Their  mutual  enmity,  the  subtraction  of 
Florentine  commerce,  and  the  growing  inclination  to  war,  have 
already  been  mentioned ;  for  even  thus  early  was  approaching 
the  fiilfilment  of  Gambacorta's  words  to  some  Florentine  mer- 
chants whom  he  chanced  to  meet  on  the  llialto  at  Venice. 
Rumour  had  scarce] v  announced  the  withdrawal  of  Florentine 
trade  from  Pisa  when  he  exclaimed:  **  Florentines !  Florentines! 
"  If  you  only  keejtjirm  to  your  resolution  Pisa  ere  long  will  he 
**  a  wilderness.''    They  were  firm,  and  Pisa's  commerce  melted 
away  like  wreaths  of  snow  on  the  Apennines;  foreign  merchants 
and  foreign  traders  vanished  along  with  it ;  every  dependent 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  Ixvii. — 8.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xi.,  p.  606. — Sismondi, 
Tol.  v.,  cap.  xlvii. 
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member  followed  the  source  of  his  livelihood ;  the  warehouses, 
shops,  dwellings,  and  even  the  city  itself  were  half  deserted, 
and  all  handicraftsmen  in  unparalleled  difficulties.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  Pisa.  Wherefore  the  most  discreet  citizens 
sensible  of  their  error  endeavoured  with  many  flattering  and 
advantageous  offers  to  entice  the  Florentines  back ;  but  this 
ffljling  there  was  a  general  outcry  led  by  the  secret  adherents 
of  Gambacorta  against  the  ruling  faction  who  had  long  deter- 
mined on  hostilities.  War  was  always  popular  at  Pisa  espe- 
cially against  Florence ;  and  when  peace  came  this  party  trusted 
to  making  the  restoration  of  commercial  intercourse  their  basis 
of  negotiation :  and  this  it  was  that  had  caused  so  many  in- 
direct aggressions  all  unnoticed  by  the  latter  for  the  sake  per- 
haps of  a  too  much  coveted  tranquillity.  The  climax  was 
however  now  complete,  Florentine  patience  was  finally  ex- 
hausted; the  honour  of  the  nation  was  touched,  and  war 
became  a  settled  event  in  the  mind  of  every  man.  As  a  pre- 
liminary step  an  old  military  follower  of  the  republic  named 
Giovanni  di  Sasso,  after  a  mock  banishment  for  some  fictitious 
crime,  was  secretly  engaged  to  fight  Pisa  with  her  own  weapons. 
On  his  own  apparent  responsibility  he  very  soon  surprised 
the  fortress  of  Pietrabuona  which  guarding  the  upper  valley  of 
Pescia  commanded  the  Lucca  road  through  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. The  Pisan  government  was  not  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, but  rejoicing  in  this  warlike  aspect  instantly  despatched 
a  strong  force  to  recapture  the  place.  Meanwhile  Piero  Gam- 
bac^jrta  broke  the  bounds  of  his  exile  within  the  Venetian 
states  and  appeared  at   Florence  in  January  1362. 

AD    1%2 

He  immediately  hired  a  company  of  Hungarians  who 
happened  to  bo  there  seeking  employment,  and  with  some  Flo- 
rentine volunteers  and  Lucchese  exiles  assembled  twelve  hun- 
dred men  and  marched  to  the  Val  d'  Era.  The  Pisans 
complained  of  this  armament,  upon  which  Florence  not  only 
disclaimed  any  connection  with  it  but  recalled  all  her  own  citi- 
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zens  who  had  engaged  m  Piero  s  service,  so  that  he  found  him- 
self alone  with  a  little  army  of  foreigners  to  whose  persons  and 
language  he  was  a  stranger,  and  which  was  therefore  soon  dis- 
persed partly  by  force  and  partly  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Pisans  *. 
Although  peace  had  not  yet  been  formally  broken  this  inroad 
was,  with  some  reason  and  notwithstanding  their  disclaimer, 
attributed  to  the  Florentines,  and  a  serious  retaliation  made  on 
the  district  of  Gerbaia  in  Val  di  Nievole:  tliis  was  soon 
answered,  and  the  hostile  squadrons  began  thus  indirectly  to 
shoulder  each  other  along  the  whole  frontier  of  Lucca  from 
Monte  Carlo  to  Eomita  a  little  beyond  Pietrabuona,  all  trifling 
blasts  that  scarcely  ruffled  the  surface  but  were  forerunners 
of  the  coming  storm. 

Florence  too  had  changed  her  strains  of  peace  to  a  more 
warlike  sympbony,  and  Zato  Passavanti  the  new  gonfalonier, 
old  as  he  was,  applauded  this  martial  spurit;  he  had  three 
times  carried  the  supreme  standard  of  justice,  had  been  four 
times  prior,  and  eighty  winters  had  neither  dimmed  his  eye 
nor  abated  bis  mental  energy.  Often  had  he  urged  his  coun- 
try-men to  more  vigorous  action  against  Pisa,  but  until  now  in 
vain :  a  parliament  was  at  last  assembled  on  the  eighteenth  of 
May  to  dictate  peace  or  war ;  it  consisted  of  more  than  six 
hundred  citizens  the  most  experienced  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  Zato  taking  the  lead  is  said  to  have  addressed  them  sub- 
stantially as  follows. 

"  If  the  final  and  most  legitimate  object  of  war,  0  most 
"  excellent  citizens,  were  not  a  secure  j^eace,  no  one  would 
"  make  use  of  more  earnest  language  tlian  I,  to  warn  you 
*'  against  new  conflicts  :  both  because  I  love  as  a  good  citizen  to 
"  preserve  tranquillity  and  that  my  great  age  makes  me  more 
"  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  quiet  and  repose.  But  casting 
'*  aside  all  ancient  examples,  I  have  obser>'ed  that  from  the 
"  year  of  the  plague  until  this  hour  we  never  enjoyed  less 
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"  quiet  than  at  those  very  times  when  we  most  ardently  desired 
*•  it.  You  all  know  that  from  inattention  to  the  warnings  of 
"  the  lord  of  Rimini  when  he  conjured  us  to  join  him  in  repel- 
**  ling  by  force  of  arms  the  aggressions  of  Montreal,  we  were 
"  subsequently  forced  to  pay  28,000  golden  florins  for  that 
**  robber's  forbearanco ;  and  when  the  treaty  was  broken  by 
"  Count  Lando  during  the  magistracy  of  Sandro  Guarata,  we 
"  were  again  constrained  to  purchase  it  for  16,000  more.  And 
**  this  disgraceful  tribute  would  for  ever  have  continued  if  in 
"  the  gonfaloniership  of  Bama  Valorini  Torriano,  who  is  here 
"  present,  the  public  had  not  resolved  to  try  whether  iron  were 
**  not  more  efl&cacious  than  gold ;  and  if,  despising  alike  the 
"  advice  and  authority  of  the  legate  who  tried  to  make  her  pay 
"  a  third  ransom  of  80,000  florins  she  had  not  indignantly 
*•  armed,  and  boldly  cliasing  the  enemy  from  her  frontier  se- 
**  cured  us  pemiauent  repose.  The  same  temporising  conduct 
**  has  been  and  is  again  about  to  be  repeated  towards  Pisa  who 
*•  openly  perseveres  in  her  aggressions,  while  our  affected 
**  blindness  to  her  insults  is  attributed  entirely  to  fear.  Per- 
**  haps  because  they  have  added  Lucca  to  their  dominions  and 
*  that  our  force  has  diminished  since  the  Duke  of  Athens' 
**  tyranny,  they  imagine  that  we  cannot  resist  them :  but  they 
"  seem  to  forget  that  Lucca  brings  no  strength  ;  the  very  gar- 
'*  risen  necessary  to  defend  it  against  its  own  exiles  is  more 
'*  injurious  than  useful,  and  a  discontented  province  will  ever 
**  be  the  strength  of  an  enemy.  But  if  we,  at  once  quitting 
**  tliis  mockery  of  forbearance,  only  assume  a  determined  atti- 
'*  tude  towards  Pisa  we  shall  by  a  straighter  and  more  rapid 
"  course  arrive  at  that  peace  which  now  although  so  long  and 
"  anxiously  pursued  still  flies  from  our  grasp,  and  which  can  in 
"  no  way  be  so  permanently  secured  as  by  a  vigorous  well-con- 
"  ducted  war.  When  men  are  indiscreetly  flattered  or  propi- 
"  tiated  with  voluntary  offers  of  undemanded  service  they  are 
"  apt  to  despise  those  that  court  them ;  it  is  moreover  the 
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"  Pisans*  nature  to  think  too  much  of  themselves;  and  our 
"  fa\%'ning  meekness  has  encouraged  this  self-confidence  in 
"  them,  and  an  evident  contempt  of  us ;  hut  we  shall  be  more 
**  compassionate  to  both  by  endeavouring  to  cure  them  of  this 
*'  insanity.  They  have  already  driven  us  from  Pisa,  they  have 
"  robbed  us  of  Sovrana  and  Coriglio ;  at  this  moment  they 
**  would  exj)el  us  from  Taljunone  ;  and  anon  we  shall  see  their 
"  armed  sokliers  scaling  our  city  walls  if  we  allow  such  auda- 
•'  city  to  remain  any  longer  unpunished.  Let  us  therefore 
"  attack  them  now  in  tbeir  own  dwellings,  let  us  defend  Pietra- 
*'  buona,  not  as  the  possession  of  Giovanni  da  Lasso  but  as  our 
*'  own ;  for  if  we  pui'sutj  this  course  I  tell  you  tliat  the  Pisans 
"  will  soon  be  glad  to  lot  us  hve  in  peace.  The  time  favours 
'*  us,  fur  we  have  no  oilier  war;  our  cause  is  just,  for  we  have 
**  been  unfairly  and  repeatedly  provoked  ;  the  hopes  of  victor}* 
*'  far  outweigh  the  fears  of  defeat,  fur  we  have,  besides  other 
'.*  adviuitagos,  Piero  (iiaiiilyacorta  on  our  side  whose  adherents 
"  arc  not  yet  extinct  in  Pisa.  For  their  injustice  the  Lord  has 
'*  already  scourged  the  Pisans  with  a  pestilence  of  which 
"  numbers  have  expired,  so  that  1  know  not  why  we  should  be 
**  such  idle  specbitors ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so 
*'  without  Viuiity  or  ambition  which  at  fourscore  are  neiirly  dor- 
*'  mnnt,  1  would  tell  you  that  my  ollicial  career  has  ever  been 
"  fortunate :  in  my  lirst  gonfalouiersliip  nine-and-forty  years 
**  ago,  war  ceiised  by  the  death  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  who 
"  expired  at  Buonconvento  nine  days  before  I  resigned  tliat 
"  dii^nitv :  in  VMli)  when  I  entered  offirc  for  the  second  time, 
"  we  sorely  alHicted  Pisa  although  the  Bavarian  occupied  her 
•*  walls  :  and  in  13:30  I  was  ajniin  at  the  head  of  voiu*  common- 
*'  wealth  when  Piero  Rossi  overcame  Mastino  with  great  glory 
"  to  Florence.  i)o  not  then  doubt,  my  fellow-citizens,  having 
"  the  same  fjood  fortune  in  this  my  fourth  mafjistracy  which  has 
"  attended  the  other  three :  for  now  we  have  Pisans  alone  to 
**  contend  with,  instead  of  Pisans  and  two  great  emperors  in 
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*'  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  Mastino  della  Scala,  a 
•*  prince  not  second  either  in  power  or  abilities  to  the  most 
"  potent  monarchs  of  Christendom.  Let  us  then  create  a 
"  general ;  let  us  relieve  Pietrabuona  and  attack  the  Pisans  ; 
*•  and  if  the  hampering  of  our  trade  at  Porto  Pisano  has 
**  already  cost  them  dear,  let  us  compel  them  even  at  a  higher 
"  price  to  maintain  our  commerce  in  Talamone.  But  to  prove 
**  to  them  that  the  last  plague  did  not  extinguish  all  the  spirit 
**  and  virtue  of  Florence ;  young  men  I  call  more  especially 
•*  upon  you  above  every  other  class  to  raise  your  voice  for  war; 
**  a  war  not  moved  by  passion  but  advised  by  wisdom  ;  not  the 
"  wild  sally  of  impetuous  youth  but  the  sober  emanation  of 
**  maturer  age  and  old  experience,  for  until  this  auspicious 
"  moment  we  have  been  far  too  gentle  in  sufifering  mih  a  sickly 
'*  patience  the  vain  audacity  of  Pisa  "*. 

The  high  character  imd  prudence  of  Zato  coupled  with  the 
truth  of  his  words  eiisily  pei-suaded  an  already  willing  audience; 
a  vote  for  the  immediate  succour  of  Pietrabuona  was  carried  by 
acclamation  and  a  board  of  eight  citizens  created  to  conduct  the 
war.  This  was  tantamount  to  direct  hostilities,  but  for  a  while 
the  peace  remained  inviolate,  for  Florence  was  still  slow  and 
deliberative  in  her  prelimhiary  movements :  the  important 
sanction  of  the  people  was  gtiined  l)Ut  her  usual  caution  conti- 
nued, and  some  time  elapsed  ere  the  whole  nation  became 
roused  into  strong  energetic  action.  Bonifazio  di  Lupo  of 
Parma  a  man  of  few  words  but  honest  heart  and  great  military 
expeiience  was  nominated  general  and  despatched  to  examine 
and  rejxa-t  on  the  siege  of  Pietrabuona  which  he  found  too  far 
advanced  to  relieve,  and  after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  resistance 
it  was  taken  on  the  following  day. 

The  loss  of  this  place  produced  gi'eat  altercation  in  Flo- 
rence; recrimination  was  unsparingly  used  by  both  factions 
but  it  hastened  the  preparations  for  war  and  promoted  future 

*  Scip.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  610. 
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unananimity.  The  assembliDg  of  the  regular  militia  it  vna 
deemed  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  produce  only  imwil- 
ling  soldiers,  wherefore  on  the  first  of  June  1362  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  rich  and  powerful  gentlemen  of  town  and 
country  to  levy  companies  of  effective  troops  and  repair  with 
the  least  delay  to  Florence,  so  tliat  in  fifteen  days  between 
these  and  mercenaries  an  army  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men-at-arms  and  four  thousand  foot  including  fifteen  himdred 
crossbows  thronged  the  streets  of  the  capital. 

Both  Siena  and  Perugia  were  vainly  entreated  for  assist- 
ance; they  were  secretly  disincHned  to  Florence  and  gave 
evasive  answers ;  but  Pistoia,  Arezzo,  the  Count  Ruberto  Guidi 
and  other  neighbours  acted  a  more  friendly  part:  on  the 
tw^entieth  of  June  the  whole  allied  force  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foot  received  their  colours  at 
a  specified  hour  and  minute,  and  mysteriously  winding  through 
certain  streets  of  the  capital  especially  named  by  astrologers, 
finally  reached  their  encampment  at  Santa  Maria  a  Verzaia 
vnthout  the  walls :  this  superstition  was  secretly  ridiculed  by 
many  but  favoured  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  was  wcjU  worthy 
of  their  Etrurian  ancestors. 

On  the  twenty-tliird  the  army  was  at  Fuceccliio  and  next 
day,  in  despite  of  the  Florentine  deputies  who  formed  his 
council,  Bonifazio  entered  Val-d'-Era,  besieged  Ghizzano  and 
captured  it  in  two  days ;  thus  answering  the  insolent  boaisting  of 
Pisa ;  for  even  the  rulers  of  that  nation  casting  all  dignity  aside 
were  on  the  capture  of  Pietrabuona,  xmmeasured  in  their  abuse 
and  silly  enough  to  declare  that  "  If  tlie  Florentines  dared  to 
"  make  war  one  Pisan  would  be  sufiBcient  to  carry  away  three  of 
"  their  soldiers  bound  hand  and  foot ;  and  should  tlie  citizens 
"  themselves  venture,  even  the  Pisan  women  would  defeat 
'*  them."  Such  was  the  style  of  that  age,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
be  much  improved  in  the  present;  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
silly  or  imbecoming  than  the  vaunting  of  nations  or  individuals 
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of  what  they  wiU  accomplish  in  a  game  bo  proverbially  uncer- 
tain as  war  *. 

Bat  Florence  was  not  content  with  a  mere  land  campaign ; 
the  protection  of  her  new  commercial  station  bad  raised  a 
□aval  spirit  in  the  people  and  Pisa  once  so  formidable  was  to 
be  bearded  on  her  own  element :  with  fom'  galleys  and  three 
other  vessels,  under  Piero  Grimaldi  a  Genoese  officer,  they  in- 
sulted the  whole  coast,  emptied  Porto  Pisano  of  its  scanty  com- 
merce, captured  the  islands  of  Giglio  and  Capraia  and  in  cooper- 
ation wiih  two  Neapohtan  galleys  carried  fear  and  devastation 
along  the  whole  coast;  so  completely  had  the  fatal  Battle  of 
Meloria  and  its  consequences  destroyed  the  maritime  power  and 
genius  of  Pisa  and  eshaust«d  the  various  sources  of  their  growth ! 

Not  long  after  this  first  swoop,  Grimaldi,  with  his  four 
gallies  aiid  one  armed  ship,  landed  a  detachment  of  crossbow- 
men  at  Porto  PLsano  itself;  he  defeated  the  port  guard,  occupied 
the  Mole,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  Palazzo  del  Ponte  which 
was  attacked  with  great  vigour.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
strong  building  commanding  the  bridge  and  probably  served  as 
a  custom-ltouse  ;  but  a  small  garrison  of  twenty  chosen  infantry 
well  armed  would  allow  of  no  approach  to  the  gates  in  spite  of 
all  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  assailants.  The  conflict  was 
obstinate  and  would  probably  have  failed  had  not  Grimaldi,  an 
experienced  commander,  ordered  two  galleys  to  sway  up  tlieir 
masts  and  long  reaching  yards  ;  then  slinging  baskets  on  the 
yard-arms  which  leaned  over  the  land  like  cranes,  ho  placed  two 
of  his  best  crossbow-men  in  each,  and  bringing  up  his  galleys 
close  to  tlie  palace  raised  or  lowered  the  yards  according  to 
lu3  marksmen's  convenience  who  remaining  on  a  level  with,  or 
overlooking  the  palace  at  tlieir  pleasore,  so  galled  its  defenders 
that  not  aman  of  them  could  show  himself:  seeing  the  defence 
slacken  tlie  assailants  suddenly  advanced,  smashed  the  gate 
and  captured  the  place,  then  directing  their  efforts  against 
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one  of  the  large  towers  which  defended  the  port  took  it  in  like 
manner.  This  was  destroyed,  and  the  other  immediately  capi- 
tulated; the  bridge  was  temponirily  rci>aired  and  the  com- 
mercial palace  and  adjoining  suburb  sharply  attacked ;  but  after 
a  well-sustained  conflict  the  Horentincs  were  linally  compelled 
to  retire  before  a  superior  force  of  horse  and  foot  which  had 
finally  rallied  there  from  all  quarters.  Returning  on  board 
they  burned  what  vessels  still  remained  and  carried  off  some 
massive  chains  that  closed  the  port :  these  trophies  after  having 
been  trailed  in  derision  through  every  jjlac'e  on  the  road  were 
subsequently  placed  on  two  cars  and  arrived  at  Florence :  being 
afterwards  cut  into  lengths  they  were  hung  up  triumphantly  in 
several  parts  of  tlie  city  where  some  portions  still  dangle  at 
the  Bargello  and  Porta  San  (iallo,  and  others  are  wreathed  on 
the  jwrphyry  columns  before  the  brazen  doors  of  the  Baptistry : 
the  columns  a  memorial  of  ancient  friendship,  the  chains  of 
existing  enmity  between  these  two  distinguished  republics  *. 

The  Genoese  crossbow-men  who  achieved  this  exploit  then 
formed  almost  an  essential  clement  in  the  armies  of  southern 
Europe ;  but  just  at  that  time  it  was  difficult  for  Florence  to 
obtain  them,  because  Simon  Boccanegra  the  Doge  of  Genoa 
still  grateful  for  Pisan  hospitality  determined  to  supjwrt  that 
nation  in  his  prosperity.  He  could  not  induce  his  country- 
men, whose  commercial  ties  were  too  close  and  intimate  with 
Florence,  to  take  an  active  part  against  her ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  procuring  a  declaration  of  rigid  neutrality  under  the  sharpest 
penalties,  and  these  he  took  cure  to  see  rigorously  executed. 
Consequently  when  four  hundred  (tenoese  crossbow-men  had 
been  engaged  by  the  Florentines  he  sternly  interfered  to 
stop  their  departure,  even  at  the  risk  of  collision  with  the 
people,  and  left  their  agent  Francesco  Alderotti,  a  Florentine 
merchant,  no  other  alternative  than  a  dangerous  and  secret 
mission  to  Nice.     Once  out  of  the  Genoese  states  the  Jatter 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  zxx. 
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infringed  no  law  bv  enlisting  four  hundred  of  their  lK»\nnen 
under  Ricieri  Grimaldi.  brother  of  the  naval  coniniandor.at  seven 
golden  florins  a  month  each.  They  soon  joined  the  army  and  did 
good  service,  for  Bonifazio  Lupo  pursuing  the  war  with  vigi>ur 
would  listen  to  no  official  advice  from  the  ignorant  Florentine 
Conunissiaries  who  sened  as  his  council ;  war  he  said  was  not 
commerce  nor  govemetl  by  the  same  rules,  and  ha>'ing  once  given 
him  the  command  it  became  necessary  for  the  seignoiy  to  con- 
fide in  his  experience.  Tliis  language,  too  plain  to  be  [lalatable, 
displeased  a  Commissary  whose  brother  belonged  to  the 
Board  of  Eight  called  "  Gli  Otto  della  Gut^rrar  Conduct  so 
independent  was  reported  by  this  officer  in  a  manner  most  suited 
to  his  own  feelings  and  backed  by  sufficient  influence  to  pnvuro 
Lupo's  removal  for  the  Florentines  were  ever  jealous  of  military 
power :  they  rarely  invested  their  generals  with  such  authority 
as  that  of  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  nor  had  Bonifazio  Luix)  tlie 
family  rank  necessary  to  maintain  his  ground  against  party 
spirit.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  talent,  of  great  honesty, 
and  a  disinterested  honourable  gentleman ;  but  idl  this  did 
not  prevent  his  being  superseded  by  Ridolfo  Varnno  of  Came- 
rino  whose  onlv  recommendation  seems  to  have  been  a  more 
distinguished  rank  without  military  reputation. 

Although  mortified  at  this  slight  Bonifazio  repressed  his 
private  feelings  and  having  once  engaged  to  servo  resolved  to 
do  so  sincerely:  he  therefore  redoubled  his  zeal,  pushed  for- 
ward most  active  operations  in  the  manner  of  the  ago  by  ravag- 
ing all  the  Val-d'-Era,  destroying  Padule,  buniing  Castello, 
San  Piero,  and  Mercato  di  Forcoli ;  and  in  the  short  space  of 
three  days  devastating  no  less  than  thirty-two  towns  and  villages 
with  their  respective  territories.  Sbc  hundred  houses  wen^ 
committed  to  the  flames  in  this  short  foray,  and  after  ofiering 
battle  to  the  Pisans  shut  up  in  Castello  del  Fosso,  Bonifazio 
retired  to  Petriolo.  But  not  to  let  the  troops  remain  idle  dur- 
ing the  last  momenta  of  his  command  he  detached  mno  hundred 
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men  fifty  miles  away  into  the  Maremma  ¥rho  retomed  with  an 
immense  booty  of  cattle  which  was  equally  shared  amongst  the 
soldiers,  Bonifazio  alone  refusing  his  portion  of  the  spoil. 

To  the  army*8  great  sorrow  he  was  finally  superseded  on  the 
ninth  of  July ;  his  military  talent  valour  and  generosity  made 
him  popular  with  the  troops ;  and  the  more  so  when  casting 
aside  all  private  wrongs  they  saw  him  at  Ridolfo's  desire  cheer- 
fully consent  to  serve  with  a  subordinate  rank  in  the  same  army 
he  had  so  successfully  commanded  *.  The  new  general,  probably 
under  Bonifazio  s  influence,  displayed  some  incipient  activity  in 
taking  Gascina  and  afterwards  insulting  Pisa  by  running  courses 
and  offering  other  customary  affronts  and  contemptuous  actions 
under  the  city  walls,  as  well  as  by  investing  Peccioli  in  conse- 
quence of  an  intercepted  letter  that  discovered  the  momentary 
weakness  of  that  garrison ;  but  he  soon  showed  himself  so  weak 
and  inactive  that  Lupo  retired  to  Florence  in  disgust  and  under 
pretence  of  bad  health  solicited  his  own  discharge.  The  eight 
now  feeling  his  value  would  not  consent,  and  being  eager  for  the 
fall  of  a  place  so  important  as  Peccioli  induced  him  to  return 
with  a  strong  reenforcement  and  augmented  authority. 

Peccioli  had  been  reduced  to  a  conditional  surrender  on  the 
tenth  of  August  if  not  previously  succoured ;  but  the  governor 
who  independent  of  the  people  had  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
still  held  out,  in  despite  of  their  capitulation  and  for  this  he 
hardly  escaped  death  fi"om  the  vengeance  of  Florentine  rulers, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  in  danger  of  being  plundered  in 
revenge  for  his  gallantry  had  not  Bonifazio  saved  them  by 
insisting  on  a  rigid  observance  of  the  capitulation.  Montec- 
chio,  Aiatico  and  Toiano  successively  surrendered,  and  the 
town-bell  of  Toiano  was  afterwards  triumphantly  mounted  on 
the  Florentine  palace  as  a  dinner-bell  for  the  merchants  whose 
commerce  Pisa  had  attempted  to  destroy. 

This  shortlived  activity  was  probably  due  altogether  to  Lupous 

*  M.  YiUani,  Lib.  zi.,cap.  xiii.,  xv.—S.  Amminto,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  614. 
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inflaence,  for  the  general  was  indolent  luxurioas  and  unpopular 
and  the  army  fell  into  disorder ;  certain  German  and  Italian 
leaders  of  great  rank  and  following,  already  discontented  and 
further  instigated  by  their  pay  agent,  demanded  th^  same  re- 
ward for  Peccioli  that  was  usually  bestowed  for  gaining  a  pitched 
battle.  ITiis  being  peremptorily  refused,  one  of  the  Italian 
leaders  setting  a  hat  on  his  lance  s  point  invited  all  who  wanted 
double  pay  to  join  their  standard :  this  of  course  produced  an 
immediate  dismissal,  but  marching  to  Orsaia  in  the  Aretme 
states  they  in  allusion  to  their  mutinous  standard  named  them- 
selves the  company  of  the  "  Cappelletto  "  or  little  hat,  and  col- 
lecting more  than  a  thousand  recruits  followed  the  shameful 
career  that  Werner  Montreal  and  Lando  had  made  so  popular 
amongst  all  who  would  profit  by  its  infamy  *. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  conduct  a  decree  was  im- 
mediately promulgated  compelling  every  foreign  mercenary  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth  and  its  military  chiefe 
and  commissaries;  to  be  content  with  the  regular  pay  and 
compensation  for  killed  or  disabled  horses,  and  neither  con- 
spire against  the  state  themselves  nor  conceal  the  ii\fidelity  of 
others.  They  were  to  be  allowed  one  month's  pay  for  a  victory 
over  at  least  five  hundred  men-at-arms,  but  were  bound  to 
surrender  all  prisoners  except  the  cavalry,  including  the 
enemy's  captain,  as  well  as  every  Florentine  found  in  arms 
against  his  country.  The  plunder  of  all  stormed  places  was  to 
be  considered  as  the  soldier's  own  in  addition  to  all  other 
allowances ';  but  places  taken  by  regular  siege  or  capitulation 
were  to  be  held  inviolate,  the  republic  reserving  to  itself  the 
right  of  purcliasing  any  prisoners  made  under  different  circum- 
stances, at  the  rate  of  200  Lire  for  each  foot  soldier  and  200 
golden  florins  for  gentlemen-at-arms  on  horseback;  all  other 
cavalry  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  condottieri. 

•  M.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  from  xvii.  to  xxv. — Poggio  Bnicciolini,  Iitoria, 
Lib.  i.,  pp.  20,  2 1 .    Ed.  Firenzc,  1598. 
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Stipendiaries  of  the  republic  who  should  be  made  prisoners  and 
afterwards  ransomed  were  allowed  to  resume  tlieir  former  rank 
with  a  compensation  of  two  months'  pay  ;  and  all  foreign  mer- 
cenaries at  the  expiration  of  their  service  were  as  a 

A.I>.  1362. 

company  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  make  war  on  Flo- 
rence for  ten  years  afterwards. 

But  at  a  period  when  almost  ever}-  other  social  tie  was  broken 
to  suit  momentary  convenience  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
latter  obhfjation  was  but  little  protection :  such  men  will  not  be 
restrained  by  oaths  or  l>onds  unchecked  by  penalties,  and  where 
law  is  a  mere  portrait  without  life  it  may  be  much  admired  and 
still  remain  unheeded ;  when  on  the  contrary  it  assumes  a  terri- 
ble energy  and  becomes  only  a  keener  weapon  of  misgovern- 
ment  it  makes  timid,  cmel,  and  suspicious  rulers ;  espe- 
cially in  those  perilous  times  when  public  attachment  is  most 
required  to  preserve,  if  well  governed,  what  all  should  feel  to 
be  a  blessing. 

Thus  the  Pisans  conscious  of  their  o\ni  oppressions  felt  that 
Lucca  was  their  weakest  and  most  costly  point  of  defence  and 
that  there  would  be  no  safety  in  trusting  to  the  Guelphic  in- 
habitants ;  wherefore  by  one  of  tliose  wicked  strokes  of  state 
policy  that  are  often  so  flippantly  justified  and  which  were  then 
and  perhaps  would  still  be  frequent  but  for  the  repressive  force 
of  public  opinion ;  they  first  assembled  the  whole  garrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Agosta,  forewarned  a  lumdred  Ghibeline  families 
of  their  purpose  with  injunctions  only  to  make  a  show  of  obe- 
dience, and  then  lighting  a  candle  on  the  city  gate,  ordered 
under  the  severest  penalties  of  goods  and  person,  that  men  and 
women,  strangers  and  citizens,  should  quit  the  town  and  all 
that  space  of  country  included  within  a  mile  of  its  walls,  ere 
the  taper  should  be  consumed !  The  universal  dismay  is  more 
easily  conceived  than  expressed. 

"  It  was  a  cruel  and  sorrowful  spectacle"  says  M.  Villani  with 
all  that  just  compassion  and  bold  benevolence  of  character  that 
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distiDguish  him,  '*  It  was  a  sorroNvful  and  crael  sight  to  behold  the 
old  men  bowed  d<3wn  by  years,  the  women,  the  weeping  damsels ; 
to  hear  the  sobs  and  woful  exclamations  ;  and  see  the  little  chil- 
dren >vith  impatient  cries  all  abandoning  their  homes,  their  goods, 
and  their  native  city  to  wander  they  knew  not  whither :  to  see 
the  ancient  gentle  citizens,  the  noble  merchants,  and  industrious 
artisans,  all  in  hasty  flight  as  though  they  were  pursued  by 
fierce  and  implacable  enemies,  leaving  their  beloved  dwellings 
a  prey  to  the  ruthless  plunderer." 

This  detestable  mandate  was  punctually  enforced  and  the 
city  deserted  by  almost  all  its  inhabitants  remained  for  a  while 
in  a  mournful  calm,  the  awful  repose  of  desolation  falling  in 
snow-like  silence.  Suddenly  tlie  Agosta's  portals  were  dashed 
asunder,  and  out  rushed  a  \>'ild  tempestuous  crew  of  horse  and 
foot,  soldier  and  cavalier,  careering  through  the  streets,  with 
sword  and  mace  and  lance,  and  vaunting  shouts  of  **  Death  to 
the  Gueljihs,  away,  away  to  Florence.''  Such  was  the  Pisans* 
triumph !  And  this  at  a  moment  when  their  capital  was 
securely  insulted  and  half  the  state  overrun  with  Florentine 
battalions !  * 

The  j)lague,  which  afflicted  Pisa  and  caused  much  of  her  dis- 
asters diminished  with  the  waning  year,  and  entirely  ceased 
ere  the  comniencemeut  of  136)^;  but  once  relieved  from  this 
scourge  the  Pisans  gained  new  spirit  and  became  eager  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter  to  begin  a  fresh  campaign  :  Altopascio  and 
Santa  Maria-a-Moute  were  attacked  in  Januar}S 
Pescia  and  15arga  nearly  surprised  and  the  latter  regu- 
larly besieged,  but  all  with  small  forces  and  unsuccessful 
results  ;  yet  Florence  with  her  numerous  army  found  consider- 
able difficulty  in  opposing  them ;  a  consequence  of  its  disor- 
ganised and  inefficient  state. 

The  tribes  of  rapacious  usurers  that  prowled  round  the 
armies  of  those  days,  equally  convenient  and  probably  far  less 
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scrupulous  than  the  Jews  who  now  plunder  our  seamen ;  had 
been  supplying  money  to  the  soldiers  at  high,  although  oon- 
sidering  tlieir  risk,  not  perliaps  unjustifiable  interest :  when  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  of  repayment  they  seized  with- 
out scruple  on  arms,  horses,  and  pay  or  received  the  two 
former  in  pa^n  for  their  advances  ;  the  republic  therefore  often 
found  itself  with  only  a  corps  of  disarmed  and  dismounted 
troops  when  most  in  need  of  effective  men,  and  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience  a  military  bank  of  loan  was  instituted  which  began 
discounting  on  the  tirst  of  March  with  a  capital  of  15,000 
florins  from  the  commonwealth*. 

Soon  after  tliis  Itidolfo  da  Camerino  having  finished  his 
engagement  quitted  Florence  with  little  honour  to  himself  or 
the  state,  and  early  in  March  Piero  Famese  a  man  of  fiar 
different  stamp  and  known  reputation  succeeded  him :  it  was 
during  the  inactivity  caused  by  this  change  Uiat  the  Pisans 
attempted  to  suri)rise  Barga;  but  Famese  lost  no  time  in 
joining  the  army  then  quartered  in  the  Val-de-Nievole,  and 
thence  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  certain  dis- 
contented Lucchese  citizens  :  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  surprise  their  city  but  the  Pisans  were  far  too  vigilant 
for  such  enterprises,  wherefore  after  putting  every  man  to 
death  that  was  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  plot,  their  main 
army  made  a  sudden  inroad  on  Volterra  and  captured  Gello  on 
the  one  hand  while  they  pressed  the  siege  of  Barga  and 
defeated  a  Florentine  detachment  sent  to  assist  the  revolt  of 
Castiglione  and  other  towns  of  Garfagnana,  on  the  other.  This 
small  division  of  troops  under  Spinellocchio  do'  Tolomei  of 
Siena  and  Currado  da  Jesi  were  surprised  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded in  the  hills  of  GarfiEignana  by  a  superior  force,  their 
only  chance  of  retreat  being  in  the  defence  of  a  narrow  moun- 
tain path  by  which  the  enemy  could  intercept  them.  The  two 
commanders  on  seeing  this,  leapt  at  once  from  their  horses, 

*  M.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  xxzviii.,  xzxii.,  xl.,  xW. 
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got  possession  of  the  pass  and  defended  it  alone  against  the 
whole  Pisan  army  until  all  their  own  people  were  in  safety : 
they  then  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war*  ! 

Nettled  at  these  incipient  fiailures  Famese  hecame  more 
eager  for  a  blow,  especially  as  the  "  White  Company  "  of 
English  adventurers  then  in  the  Marquis  of  Montferrato  s  ser- 
vice was  daily  expected  and  too  powerful  to  cope  with,  and 
the  Pisan  general  Rinieri  da  Baschi  was  no  less  eager  for  a 
pitched  battle  from  the  wish  of  gaining  his  laurels  ere  the 
English  camef.  This  unity  of  purpose  brought  Famese  on  tlie 
seventh  of  May  near  Bagno  a  Vena  with  eight  hundred  horse 
and  an  equal  number  of  veteran  infantry ;  whereupon  Rinieri 
with  six  hundred  horse  and  far  more  numerous  footmen 
advanced  from  Pisa  with  a  continually  increasing  force  of 
infantr}',  intending  to  seize  the  pass  of  San  Piero  and  cut  off 
the  Florentines'  retreat ;  but  Famese  allowed  no  time  for  this ; 
closing  rapidly  with  the  Pisans  he  at  once  formed  in  order  of 
battle  and  led  on  the  attack  :  the  ground  proving  too  rough  to 
use  the  lance  with  precision  he  called  out  to  his  cavalry  to  trust 
only  to  their  swords  and  then  drove  with  his  whole  line  into 
the  adverse  squadrons.  There  was  no  lack  of  courage  to  meet 
them  and  the  Florentine  chivalry  were  twice  dashed  back  in  dis- 
order, for  at  first  these  light  Hungarian  horsemen  could  ill  stand 
the  handling  of  steel-clad  cavaliers  ;  yet  in  a  third  charge  the 
Pisans  gave  way  but  soon  rallying  beliind  the  second  line  and 
supported  by  a  superior  infantry  who  fought  amongst  them, 
they  again  made  head  with  more  daring  vigour,  Pietro  re-formed 
his  men  and  met  them  with  liarder  blows  and  louder  cheers ; 
the  battle  now  became  more  bloody,  close,  and  obstinate,  for  nei- 
ther would  yield  an  inch  of  ground ;  and  it  was  not  the  formal 

•  M.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  xlv.,  xlvi.,  English  in  the  Pisan  service  as  early 

xlvii.,  xlix.,  1.  as  1358,  of  the  Pisan  reckoning,  which 

•f*  Acconling  to  Ranicri  Sardo's  Cro-  was  a  year  in  advance  of  the  Florcn- 

naca  di  Pisa,  there  were  eight  hundred  tine  mode.     Vide  cap.  cxxvi. 
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combat,  tlie  wonted  stage-play  of  unprincipled  meicenaries  ifbo 
spared  each  other  and  duped  their  employers  but  the  despe- 
rate conflict  of  angry  and  d(»terrained  men.  Thus  the  fight 
continued  for  a  while  without  advantage  on  either  side  until 
Piero  suddenly  ordered  two  hundred  horse  to  turn  the  enemy's 
flank,  a  movement  executed  with  such  spirit  that  the  hostile 
ranks  were  severed  almost  without  resistance  and  their  ensigns 
boldly  reached  and  as  bravely  captured.  This  success  gave 
fresh  vigour  to  the  front  battle  where  swords  were  flashing  and 
knights  and  steeds  falling ;  for  many  a  horse  suffered  by  flank- 
ing spear-thrusts  from  the  intermingled  infantry ;  but  the  Pisans 
fell  back  disordered,  and  finally  rotired  in  confusion  from  the 
field. 

Rinieri  and  many  other  gallant  gentlemen  were  taken  while 
still  bmvely  fighting,  after  two  hours  and  a  half  of  closely  con- 
tested and  uncertain  victoiy :  the  Hungarian  cavalr}'  made 
numerous  prisoners,  but  there  was  also  great  slaughter,  for 
personal  enmity  combined  with  honoui'alde  emulation  to  con- 
tinue the  conflict  even  when  success  was  hopeless.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  battle  was  received  the  same  day  at  Florence  "with 
shouts  of  joy,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  May  Piero  Famese 
entered  that  capital  in  triumph  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  pri- 
soners of  distinction,  a  thing  that  greatly  enhanced  the  >'ictories 
of  those  days  by  its  fame  and  profitable  consequences.  He  was 
ofiered  a  crown  of  laurel  by  the  state  ;  but  modestlv  declined 
it,  saying  that  such  honours  should  be  reserved  as  amongst 
the  ancient  llomans  for  greater  tiiumphs  and  more  brilliant 
victories*.  The  joy  for  this  success  was  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  loss  of  Altopascio  which  Guelfo  degli  Scali  treacherously 
delivered  to  the  Pisans  for  8000  florins ;  wherefore  his  pro- 
l)erty  in  town  and  countr}'  was  publicly  destroyed  by  the  people 
under  government's  direction. 

Meanwhile  Ghisello  degli  l^baldiui  an  expert  officer  and 

*  M.  Villaui,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  1.,  aud  li. 
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bitter  enemy  of  Florence,  was  elected  general  of  the  Pisans 
and  helped  to  mamtain  the  personal  and  angry  character  of 
this  war  even  more  than  had  hitherto  existed ;  a  mortal  hatred 
in  feet  prevailed,  not  only  between  the  rival  commonwealths 
but  between  the  generals  colonels  and  private  soldiers ;  and  to 
such  excess  that  not  even  the  plague  itself  though  daily 
spreading,  could  mitigate  its  violence.  Marching  firom  Empoli 
Famese  resumed  hostilities  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo  with 
two  thousand  five  hundred  horse  and  a  strong  force  of  cross- 
bows besides  other  infimtry,  but  could  not,  even  with  all  the 
provoking  ravage  of  his  troops,  either  bring  the  enemy  again  to 
action  or  raise  the  siege  of  Barga  which  they  still  perseveringly 
maintained;  he  therefore  determined  to  march  directly  on 
Pisa  and  insult  them  in  their  capital. 

When  near  that  city  an  aiivanced  guard  of  sixty  Btu'bute 
under  Amerigo  a  Geruian  commander,  met  and  routed  a  hun- 
dred of  the  eneniv  s  horse  ;  this  broujjht  two  hundred  more  on 
Amerigo  who  wits  beginning  to  waver  when  Otto  another  Ger- 
man colonel  rode  luistily  up  >nth  his  followers  to  the  rescue : 
the  PLsans  were  again  repulsed  in  some  disorder,  whereupon 
their  Podesta  made  a  powerful  sally  at  the  head  of  six  hundred 
Burbute  and  a  strong  body  of  armed  citizens  and  soon  discom- 
fited the  Gei*mans.  Things  now  began  to  look  serious,  when 
Piero  Famese  galloped  up  with  three  hundred  fresh  men-at- 
arms  closely  followed  by  his  main  battle.  "Is  this  the  way 
**  vou  flv  before  an  eneuiv  we  have  so  often  defeated  "  exclaimed 
the  general,  and  at  the  same  moment  lowering  his  lance 
charged  the  nearest  of  his  adversaries  with  a  bold  and  rough 
encounter.  The  aflair  was  no  longer  a  skirmish  or  brief  in 
duration  ;  the  Podesta,  well  supported  by  almost  all  the  nobles 
and  Pisan  citizens,  fought  stoutly  and  the  battle  soon  became 
general.  After  a  hard  stiniggle  the  Pisans  yielded  on  every 
side  ;  many  were  killed  by  force  of  steel,  and  many  thrust 
headlong  into  the  Ai*no  by  the  pressure  of  a  universal  flight : 
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the  defeat  vras  perfect  and  every  man  did  weU ;  but  two  gen- 
tlemen who  by  consent  of  friend  and  foe  were  allowed  to  hare 
surpassed  every  other  in  personal  prowess  were  knighted  bj 
Famese  during  the  hottest  of  the  battle.  Proud  of  this  second 
victory  he  challenged  the  enemy  again  to  meet  him,  and  on 
their  refusal  coined  gold,  silver,  and  copper  money  at  a  place 
called  the  Spedaluzzo  close  to  the  walls  of  Pisa,  as  a  mark  of 
victory  and  sovereign  power.  The  silver  coins  represented  a 
fox,  the  emblem  of  Pisan  cunning,  helplessly  sprawling  under 
the  feet  of  the  Baptist  whose  image  was  impressed  on  all  the 
Florentine  coinage.  After  this  insult  he  withdrew,  but  not  in 
quiet,  for  his  rear-guard  where  the  newly-dubbed  knights  com- 
manded was  smartly  attacked ;  yet  the  enemy  was  repulsed 
with  great  spirit  even  to  the  city  gate  where  a  Florentine  trum- 
peter fell  wounded  by  an  arrow  from  the  walls,  an  obstinate 
struggle  ensued  to  gain  an  embroidered  banner  attached  to  the 
instrument,  a  trophy  of  no  small  moment  in  tliose  romantic 
days,  and  neitlier  lost  without  dishonour  nor  won  without  fame. 
Many  fell  in  the  conflict,  several  were  made  prisoners  on  both 
sides,  yet  Florence  prevailed  ;  her  lily  was  carried  off  unsullied, 
but  her  two  brave  champions  Guglielmo  di  Bolsi,  and  a  cer- 
tain Giovanni,  whose  surname  is  wanting,  remained  captives. 
The  army  then  marched  to  Peccioli,  Famese  meaning  to  hasten 
the  siege  of  Montecalvole  which  although  reduced  to  extre- 
mity was  saved  by  an  artifice  of  the  Pisans :  annoyed  at  this 
and  the  continued  siege  of  Barga  in  the  face  of  two  such  vic- 
tories, Piero  suddenly  detached  a  division  of  his  army  in  the 
latter  direction  which  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  Pisans 
attacked  and  carried  their  works,  raised  the  siege  and  expelled 
them  from  the  district. 

This  was  the  last  feat  of  Piero  Farnese :  a  wide-spreading 
pestilence  now  raged  through  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  all  the 
Levant;  through  Istria,  Padua,  and  Venice  it  ran  a  second 
course;   almost  all  Tuscany  suffered;   and  at  Florence  after 
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three  months*  uninterrupted  progress  it  was  still  in  full  activity. 
The  army  became  infected,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  June  saw 
its  general  struck  down  by  the  fatal  malady  at  Castel  Fioren- 
tino,  and  a  corpse  the  following  midnight  at  San  Miniato  al 
Tedesco.  No  greater  misfortune  could  have  overtaken  the 
commonwealth  at  this  moment,  and  no  man  fell  with  more 
heartfelt  regret :  he  was  valiant  war}'  and  experienced  in  arms, 
faithful  to  his  employers,  of  a  daring  courage,  and  had  almost 
uninterrupted  good  fortune  in  his  enterprises.  After  a  few 
days'  delay  for  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  Piero  Famese  was 
interred  with  public  honours  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence  where 
an  equestrian  portrait  of  him  by  Andrea  Orcagna  still  remains 
as  a  mark  of  national  gratitude*. 

With  a  feeling  less  prudent  than  amiable,  as  if  great  qualities 
were  necessarily  iuherent  in  families,  the  Florentines  conferred 
Piero  8  command  on  his  brother  Rinuccio  as  they  had  formerly 
done  that  of  Piero  Fiossi  on  Orlando ;  but  the  former  hke  the 
latter  was  a  man  of  far  inferior  force  and  had  suddenly  to  cope 
^ith  an  enemy  that  even  Piero  himself  had  feared  to  encounter, 
lliis  was  the  "  White  Company  *'  of  English  adventurers  under 
Albert  a  Gennan,  who  had  just  aiTived  at  Pisa  after  having  in 
vain  offered  his  service  to  Florence :  against  Famese  s  advice 
I  hey  were  rejected  although  consisting  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  foot  merely  through  a  false 
and  miserable  economy  which  thus  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  war  and  afterwards  brought  down  misfortune  on  the  com- 
monwealth. * 

The  military  spirit  of  Pisa  which  even  pestilence  had  not 
subdued,  mounted  liigh  on  this  occasion  and  Ghisello  with  an 
army  of  Uiree  thousand  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  six 
tliousand  infantry  immediately  began  the  campaign.  Much 
might  now  have  been  accomplished  if  war,  as  distinct  from 
plunder,  had  been  better  understood  and  military  operations 

*  M.  Yillani,  Lib.  zi.,  cap.  Ivii.,  Iviii, — D,  Volluti,  Cronaca,  p.  102. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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carried  on  with  the  spirit  aiid  knowledge  of  a  Castruccio ;  for 
Piero  was  no  more,  and  the  blast  that  carried  him  off  had 
withered  the  strength  of  his  army*.  But  there  was  not  a 
steady  system  of  conquest ;  an  angry  people  with  no  desire  but 
vengeance ;  a  general  hired  to  fill  his  own  purse  wliile  he  carried 
this  object  into  execution ;  and  a  legion  of  foreign  robbers  ta 
whom  all  causes  were  equal,  all  wars  legitimate,  were  not 
adapted  to  anything  but  to  inllict  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  miser)'  on  both  friend  and  foe ;  wherefore  the  genius  of  Italian 
warfare  in  those  times  consisted  more  in  ac4]uiring  empty 
triumphs,  insulting  an  enemy,  and  devastating  a  helpless 
country,  than  in  the  acquisition  of  any  solid  and  jiermanent 
advantage.  The  Florentine  territory  was  entered  by  Val-di- 
Nievole  and  Pistoia  first  insulted  by  preventing  the  citizens 
from  celebrating  their  accustomed  games  on  Saint  James's  day, 
an  indignity  so  great  as  to  cause  the  announcement  to  Ghisello 
of  the  Pistoians'  intention  to  run  no  more  courses  for  the  Palio 
until  they  did  it  mider  the  walls  of  Pisa. 

The  plain  of  Florence  next  felt  the  war,  Campi  and  Peretola 
were  occupied ;  the  Palio  was  run  fur  under  the  gates  of  Flo- 
rence ;  money  was  coined  within  sight  of  the  to\sii ;  and  to 
complete  the  insulting  mockery  three  asses  were  hanged  at 
Ponte  a  Kifredi  as  the  elligies  of  three  Florentine  citizens, 
whose  names  were  formally  attached  to  the  necks  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  destruction  of  town,  village,  hamlet,  palace, 
villa,  and  cottage,  followed  hard  upon  this  puerile  vaunting,  and 
the  whole  western  plain  became  one  promiscuous  mass  of  ruin : 
yet  here  and  there  the  villa  and  gardens  t)f  some  rich  citizen 
were  expressly  left  untouched,  smiling  amidst  general  desola- 
tion, to  excite  suspicion  and  distract  the  Florentine  councils. 

Afterwards  crossing  tlic  Amo  Ghisello  burned  Lastra,  ad- 
vanced to  Empoli,  swept  through  the  Lower  Val-d'-Amo  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  then  tired  of  their  work  the  soldiers  returned 

*  Cronaca  di  Dan.  VcUuU,  p.  102. 
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loaded  with  booty  and  prisoners  to  Pisa.  This  was  the  first 
act  of  vengeance ;  and  tlie  mocked  and  insulted  captives  were 
now  sarcastically  told  that  it  was  the  prostrate  Fox  who  had 
served  them  so;  but  the  Pisan  general  scarcely  enjoyed  his 
triumph  longer  than  the  Florentine,  for  he  died  of  fatigue  and 
fever  a  few  days  after,  as  much  honoured  and  regretted  by  the 
Pisans  as  Famese  had  been^y  the  Florentines*. 

The  plague  still  raged  in  Florence :  and  we  may  here  suspend 
the  general  narrative  to  relate  the  death  of  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  victims,  the  historian  Matteo  Villani  brother  to  Gio- 
▼anni  who  fifteen  years  before  had  been  swept  off  by  the  former 
pestilence.  Matteo  a^i  his  son  Filippo  relates,  died  on  the 
twelfth  of  July  1363  after  a  long  struggle  of  five  whole  days 
with  this  all-powerful  malady;  a  circumstance  attributed  by 
Filippo  to  his  sober  and  temperate  habits.  He  enjoined  Philip 
Villani  to  continue  his  history  to  the  close  of  the  Pisan  war  in 
order  not  to  leave  that  portion  of  the  work  imperfect;  and 
seems,  from  a  fact  mentioned  in  his  last  chapter  to  have  written 
until  two  or  three  days  before  he  was  plague-struck.  As  a 
historian  his  style  is  not  so  simple  or  agreeable  as  Giovanni's, 
but  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  force  of  character  which  fixes 
the  attention  and  at  once  impresses  the  reader  with  a  con- 
viction of  his  honesty  his  constantly  benevolent  feeling  and 
strong  sense  of  justice,  accompanied  by  evident  contempt 
for  the  superstitious  follies  of  the  day,  a  weakness  which 
his  brother  could  not  entirely  discard.  His  character  is  well 
sketched  by  Sismondi.  "  There  is  no  historian  that  inspires 
us  with  more  respect  esteem  and  afiection  than.  Matteo  Villani. 
Religious  without  superstition,  he  respects  the  church  and  yet 
dares  to  paint  in  the  strongest  colours  the  crimes  or  comiption 
of  some  of  its  chiefs.     He  understands  the  human  heart,  and 

•  Filippo  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  IxL,  — Cronaca  di  D,  Velluti,  p.  100,  &c. 
Izii.,  Ixiii. — l^co.  Aretino,  Lib.  viii.,  Roncioni,  Istor.  Pis.,  Lib.  xt.,  p.  870. 
p.  153. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.xii.,  p.  625. 
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is  sufficiently  versed  in  politics  to  unravel  all  the  errors  of 
governments  and  assign  events  to  their  veritable  canae ;  but 
he  is  too  good  a  nian  ever  to  approve  of  faithlessness  or  to 
imagine  that  any  advantage  can  result  from  perfidy.  He  raises 
himself  above  tlie  pn-judices  of  judicial  astrology  from  which 
his  brother  was  not  exempt :  he  embraces  all  the  known  world 
in  his  history  and  with  a  philosophic  and  piercing  glance  he 
assigns  to  each  nation  its  true  cliaracter.  He  is  animated  in 
the  painting  of  virtue ;  he  is  inflamed  against  vice ;  he  bums 
at  the  name  of  liberty.  No  Italian  historian  has  ever  rendered 
to  the  latter  a  more  noble  and  more  enduring  homage.  The 
party  that  governed  Florence  did  not  always  patiently  bear  his 
censures ;  they  admonished  him  as  a  Ghibeline  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  April  1303  and  thus  kept  him  from  pubhc  employment 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life  "*. 

The  task  of  recording  past  events  sometimes  awakens  a  cer- 
Uiiu  feeling  of  high  judicial  authority  and  even  a  sort  of  immor- 
tidity  in  the  historian :  he  calls  up  the  spirits  of  bygone  ages  to 
his  presence ;  draws  from  them  the  story  of  their  time ;  con- 
fronts them  with  others  of  a  dilferent  stiunp  and  nation  ;  inves- 
tigates their  truth ;  acquits  or  condemns ;  and  then  dismisses 
them  to  make  room  for  another  race  of  brief  and  restless  beings. 
Thus  age  after  age,  race  after  race,  are  successively  unfolded, 
each  pregnant  with  its  own  peculiar  incidents  the  cause  or 
consequence  of  other  times ;  and  he  like  a  (juiescent  everlasting 
spirit  calmly  reviews  them  all  as  one  by  one  they  pass  before 
his  tribunal  A  new  co temporary  now  comes  before  us  for  a 
brief  space,  and  with  congenial  spirit  though  more  careless 
style,  continues  what  his  sire  and  uncle  had  so  honestly  and 
laboriously  commenced.  According  to  Filippo  Villani,  the 
administration  of  Florence  at  this  period,  whether  well  or  ill- 
directed  for  general  good,  was  j>rincipally  in  the  hands  of  men 
belonging  to  the  Contado  and  district  recently  settled  in  the 

*  SibUiondi^  vol.  v.,  p.  93. — M.  di  Coppo  Stcfani,  Lib.  ix.,  Rubrica  692. 
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capital  and  but  little  versed  in  civil  government ;  and  of  other 
and  still  greater  strangers  who  residing  in  Florence  were 
through  their  wealth  enrolled  amongst  the  trades,  and  between 
usury  and  merchandise  had  amassed  so  great  riches  that  their 
alliance  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  most  illustrious  families. 
By  means  of  presents  hospitalities  and  supplications  they  had 
crept  high  enough  to  drop  their  names  into  the  election  purses 
at  the  periodical  scrutiny  for  public  honours,  while  as  already 
said,  the  great  popular  families  were  extensively  affected  by 
the  Divieto.  Many  wise  experienced  citizens  of  ancient  races 
were  thus  excluded  from  office,  and  even  those  who  still  as- 
sisted in  the  administration  were  suspiciously  regarded  and 
even  frowned  on  by  the  others.  The  consequence  was  a  want  of 
mianimity  in  the  councils,  and  often,  through  mere  opposition, 
the  adoption  of  measures  directly  contrary  to  what  the  old 
citizens  proposed  although  with  manifest  injury  to  the  common- 
wealth. Many  young  people  scarcely  fledged  were  found  in 
office,  placed  there  by  their  kinsmen's  management  while  form- 
ing part  of  the  various  administrations  ;  three  out  of  four 
had  not  past  their  twentieth  year  and  must  have  been  put  on 
the  list  of  candidates  while  yet  in  their  cradle.  The  public 
mind  was  moreover  full  of  disorder  and  hatred  firom  the  poison 
of  frequent  admonitions  ;  and  the  thirst  of  pecuniary  gain 
occupied  so  many  that  no  means  were  neglected,  both  by  the 
creation  of  new  and  useless  offices  for  favoured  men  and 
by  more  secret  ways,  to  share  the  public  revenue.  Parties 
ran  high,  each  suspiciously  watching  the  others  actions,  and 
thus,  says  Philip  Villani,  the  unhappy  republic  found  itself 
a  prey  to  concealed  hatred,  private  avarice,  and  youthful  inex- 
perience*. 

No  state  apparently  offered  a  surer  mark  for  an  artful  tyrant 
to  strike  at,  and  the  blow  was  struck  but  failed ;  wherefore  we 
may  conclude  that  although  the  general  picture  drawn  by 

*  FiL  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  Ixt. 
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i-'ili|i[Ki  iH  oorrcrt«  yet  thf;  cff^rrtA  of  the  admonitorr  Imsh  vbidi 
hi^  fiithcr  had  so  latelv  felt  must  have  imputed  ft 
Klroiigf^r  colouring  to  the  [K>rtrait  thmn  a  lew  m- 
u-rtt-^U'A  iffuuU',T  wfiiild  ^lavo  given. 

In  tills  htaU'  of  public  feflin^  the  war  recommenced ;  and  so 
many  mil  it  an*  rv»mpanir.*s  Imd  1»een  formed  in  France  and 
Italy  tluit  armies  s^fMned  to  start  into  being  by  the  mere  stamp 
of  a  r/indottif;rft's  fiK^t.  Helving  on  such  facilities  the  Floren- 
tinr;  govern rii^nt  had  for  economy  disbandetl  most  of  its  troops 
t  lusting  to  bavo  an  cfTirient  army  ready  to  take  the  field  eaily 
in  the  sjiring,  and  with  this  objr.^  in  view  they  had  already 
rfTigngfd  the  **  (Jompatjnia  delta  Stella  "  then  in  Provence  and 
amounting  to  six  thousand  I^arbute,  but  which  afterwards  failed 
thinn  through  tht?  nmrhinations  of  Visconti ;  also  two  thousand 
nion!  in  (W-niiany,  bfrsides  five  hundred  men-at-arms  mider 
II<Mirv  d<;  M<»nifort  and  two  barons  of  the  royal  house  of 
Suabi«,  Sul»soquenily  another  l>ody  of  a  thousand  German 
cavalry  was  also  engaged,  but  so  badly  equipped  tliat  the  com- 
monwealth was  conijicdled  even  to  supply  them  with  lances; 
tb<*se  ad(b;d  to  a  thousand  strijdings  under  Count  Artimanno 
fonned,  at  Ifjjist  in  perspective,  the  new  army  of  FloreiKie.  An 
etrKuent  chief  alsf>  became  necessary  and  none  living  held  so 
lioiiourable  a  place  in  tbe  public  memory  as  Pandolfo  Malatesta 
of  liimini  tbe  conqueror  of  I.ando  and  preserver  of  Plorence. 
A  deputjitiou  was  accordingly  sent  into  Komagna  to  offer  him 
his  fonncT  dignity  with  the  usual  military  jK^wers,  but  four 
yeai*s  had  suHiced  either  to  plant  new  and  more  extravagant 
notions  of  ambition  in  the  begirt  of  Pandolfo,  or  to  ripen  those 
iilniady  engrafted :  bis  former  connexion  with  Florence  had 
enabled  him  to  spy  into  all  her  weakness,  to  investigate  the 
state  of  ])arties,  sound  the  public  mind,  and  lay  a  foundation 
for  future  work  whenever  a  convenient  season  should  present 
itself.  Having  such  views  he  probably  mjiintained  a  close 
connexion  amongst  certain  parties  in  the  commonwealth  who 
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secretly  urged  him  to  accept  the  command  on  any  terms,  as  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  and  perilous  state  of  that  re- 

AD    1363 

public  he  would  ultimately  gain  everything  he  desired. 

After  deep  consultation  with  his  father,  Pandolfo  returned 
to  Pesaro  where  he  had  left  the  Florentine  mission,  but  during 
the  negotiation  made  some  demands  so  extravagant  that  the 
deputies  were  in  the  act  of  an  abrupt  departure  with  their  foot 
in  the  stirrup  when  he  recalled  them  and  said  that  he  never 
wished  to  occupy  the  post  of  generalissimo  to  the  Florentine 
armies,  but  as  an  ancient  friend  of  the  republic  he  would  go 
and  serve  for  two  months  in  her  cause.  This  offer  was  accepted 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  he  entered  Florence  with  only 
two  hundred  followers,  the  remembrance  of  his  former  service 
being  sufficient  to  insure  him  a  popular  reception  and  his  high 
rank  the  chief  command  of  the  army. 

A  fresh  council  of  eight,  two  from  each  quarter,  was  elected 
to  conduct  the  war,  about  which  however  Pandolfo  showed  him- 
self very  dilatory  although  the  new  Pisan  general,  L'Omo 
Santa  Maria  lord  of  Jesi,  had  already  cleared  the  passes  of 
Chanti,  entered  the  upper  Val-d'-Amo  and  captured  the  town 
of  Figline  making  much  booty  and  many  prisoners  of  both 
sexes  ;  '*  and,"  says  Villani,  *'  Heaven  only  knows  how  the 
women  were  received  in  the  hands  of  the  English  who  are 
brutal  and  cruel  men  and  enrich  themselves  by  our  misfor- 
tunes." This  sudden  irruption  alarmed  the  government  but 
many  of  the  more  opulent  who  had  their  villas  and  palaces  and 
gardens  immediately  surrounding  Florence  w^ere  well  contented 
with  a  dlstjint  war,  vainly  supposing  that  the  plains  of  San  Salvi 
and  Ripoli  were  less  vulnerable  than  those  of  Campi  and  Pere- 
tola.  Pandolfo  who  could  now  no  longer  remain  idle  moved 
forward  with  all  the  Florentine  forces  and  pitched  his  tents  near 
Incisa  in  a  weak  extended  position  purposely  chosen,  against  the 
remonstrances  of  Rinuccio  Famese  and  every  otherofficer  of  dis- 
tinction except  Count  Artimanno,  who  was  as  false  as  Malatesta 
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himself.  The  latter  not  satisfied  i^ith  the  dangerous  situatum 
of  his  army  ordered  the  Cappelletto  company,  then  in  the 
Tuscan  Maremma  under  Florentine  orders,  with  the  GemuD 
Amerigo  and  five  hundred  more  of  his  best  cayalry  besides 
other  good  troops  and  officers,  to  make  a  diversion  in  the 
Pisan  state  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  recal  their 
squadrons  from  the  Upper  Val-d'-Amo.  After  this  he  quietly 
returned  to  Florenoo  leanng  the  refuse  of  his  troops  in  an  un- 
tenable position  under  llinuccio  Famese  to  cope  with  the 
veteran  and  war-hardened  soldiers  of  the  English  Edward. 
Seemg  this,  the  latter  artfully  engaged  one  of  their  own  people, 
(by  a  formal  challenge)  in  single  combat  with  a  Florentine,  and 
flocking  in  small  parties  unarmed  to  the  duel  completely  re- 
connoitred the  camp,  which  the  following  morning  ^-as  attacked 
and  carried  after  a  long  and  spirited  resistance  while  Count 
Artimanno  with  the  whole  gai-rison  of  Incisa  looked  quietly  on. 
The  defeat  was  total  and  the  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners  of 
note  upwards  of  four  hundred :  the  English  retired  with  their 
prey  to  Figlinc  and  marched  on  the  following  day  to  the 
attack  of  Incisa,  but  Count  Artimanno  had  already  eN'acuated 
it  and  was  in  full  retreat  to  Florence  ;^  The  citizens  were 
astounded  at  the  ne>vs  of  tliis  distister  and  Pandolfo  made  a 
show  of  marching  to  the  succour  of  Incisa,  but  he  liad  scarcely 
proceeded  a  few  miles  when  meeting  Count  Artimanno  in 
full  retreat  ho  instantly  retunied  in  apparent  terror  to  the 
capital.  There  in  a  well-pretended  alarm  he  dwelt  on  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  immediate  defence,  but  to  do  so 
efiectually  he  required  absolute  i>ower  both  within  and  with- 
out and  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  troops ;  in  other 
words  he  demanded  the  unconditional  scignoij  of  Florence. 

*  Leonardo  Arctino  (as  translated  by  manno  behoved  treacherourfy ;  but  I 

Donato  Acciaioli,  Lib.  \iii.,p.  153),  in  follow  Filippo  Villani,  a  cotemporary 

his  brief  manner  passes  rapidly  over  author,  who  may  be  at  least  supposed 

this  transaction,  leaving  the  reader  to  to  give  the  public  opinion  of  the  time, 

infer  that  neither  Malatesta  nor  Arti-  and  is  followed  by  subsequent  writers. 
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Such  audacious  proposals,  backed  as  was  expected  by  his  own 
party  in  the  state,  were  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  citi- 
zens through  terror  and  necessity  would  be  compelled  to 
receive  him  on  his  own  conditions  as  a  less  dangerous  visitor 
than  the  English,  and  he  nearly  succeeded  in  his  object.  A 
great  council  was  immediately  convoked  and  Malatesta's  de- 
mands proposed  for  acceptance  *  :  all  felt  the  want  of  an  able 
leader  at  that  perilous  moment  and  Pandolfo's  courage  and 
talent  were  as  unquestionable  as  his  audacity  and  immeasurable 
ambition:  every  one  feared  to  oppose  him,  many  secretly 
favoured  him ;  but  all  felt  that  the  concession  of  such  extensive 
powers  to  such  a  man  would  be  an  act  of  folly  and  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  commonwealth.  A  general  silence  pre- 
vailed, for  each  individual  feared  to  commit  himself  by  soli- 
tary resistance.  At  last  Simon  Peruzzi  rose  and  boldly  voted 
against  any  concessions :  this  he  said  was  an  impudent  de- 
mand for  no  less  tlian  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Florence ;  he 
bade  them  remember  the  Duke  of  Athens  and  his  bold  success- 
ful treason :  we  are  all  acquainted,  he  added,  with  the  sweets 
of  Liberty,  let  us  then  live  and  die  in  her  arms.  The  national 
spirit  was  at  once  rekindled  by  this  short  address ;  it  spoke  to 
the  heart  of  all,  for  every  man  felt  that  in  these  few  words  his 
own  secret  wishes  were  courageously  expressed  ;  the  adherents 
of  Pandolfo,  if  any  went  so  far,  were  rebuked  to  silence  and 
his  ambitious  pretensions  for  ever  extinguished.  A  new  oath 
of  allegiance  was  instantly  required  from  the  troops ;  a  new 
officer  called  *'  the  Defender  of  the  Peaple,''  with  full  powers 
within  the  city,  was  created  for  the  protection  of  public  liberty, 
and  the  supreme  military  command  with  the  usual  authority 
offered  to  and  accepted  by  Malatesta  but  with  the  secret  deter- 

*  These  extraordinary  councils  were  any  great  public  reputation  -was  cited 

called  "  Conmglio  de"  Richiestij*  or  as   a  matter  of  course ;    they   were 

Council  of  the  Summoned,  to  which  sometimes   very  numerous  and    ex- 

every  citizen  who  had  ever  filled  the  pressed  the  true  public  opinion, 
higher  offices  of  state,  or  who  enjoyed 
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minatioD  to  accomplish  liis  puqK»e  hj  some  other 
His  first  act  w&s  to  dismiss  Count  Artimanno  and  eight  han- 
dred  cavaln*  on  pretence  of  their  recent  conduct,  hut  in 
reality  to  weaken  the  public  fon*e  and  embarrass  the  goveni- 
ment ;  and  then  still  under  the  atiected  sensation  of  deep 
alarm,  he  Inirriraded  the  roads,  niised  and  strengthened  the 
ramparts  in  variuus  places  and  made  ever}'  preparation  for  an 
immerliate  siege*. 

The  Kn^rlish  having  active  spies  who  transmitted  intelU- 
gence  of  what  passed,  maliciously  increased  the  confusion  by 
sending  word  that  on  the  twenty-second  of  (>ctol>er  they  irould 
hum  the  suhurh  of  Saint  Nicholas  which  thev  therefore  advised 
the  government  to  hM)k  well  to.  This  distracted  the  Floren- 
tines witli  douhts  and  fears,  but  thinking  the  execution  of  the 
threat  most  probable  they  reeiiforced  the  p)sition  of  San  Miniato- 
a-Monte  and  garrisoned  it  with  four  hundred  Pistoiaus  besides 
five  hundred  exiles  under  Xircnlo  Uuondelmonti  and  Sinibaldo 
Donati  who  had  been  recalled  from  exile  with  the  promise  of 
pardon.  Public  alann  was  at  its  height  when  on  the  appointed 
day  the  English  banners  were  seen  floating  over  the  neighbour- 
ing plains  of  Uipoli ;  but  after  liaving  plundered  all  the  sur- 
rounding country  the  general  anxiety  was  relieved  by  intelli- 
gence of  their  final  retreat  loaded  with  booty  to  Figline. 

Malatesta  issued  out  with  a  large  fon*e  and  was  joined  by  a 
larger  body  of  j)easantry  eager  for  a  revenge  that  might  easily 
have  been  taken,  for  the  Knglish  were  tired  with  a  long  and 
rough  night  march  through  diflicult  roads,  and  impeded  by 
their  prisoners  and  plunder;  but  the  affected  alarm  of  Pandolfo 
and  the  real  terror  of  both  seignory  and  people,  coupled  with  a 
general  impression  that  the  English  were  lions  and  not  men, 
was  tlieir  salvation  as  they  themselves  afterwards  acknowledged. 
Tliere  was  at  tliis  period  and  for  long  after  in  Florence,  no 

*  Fil,  Yiilani,  Lib.   xi.,  cap.  Ixvii.,     p.  628. — Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  viii.,  folio 
Ixviii.,  Ixix. — S.  Ammiruto,  Lib.  xii.,     153. — Siaoiondi,  toL  v.,  p.  96, 
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deeper  soond  of  terror  than  the  name  of  an  Englishman ;  the 
veiy  nurses  used  it  as  a  threat  to  their  wayward  children,  and 
the  general  impression  of  them  was  something  beyond  human 
nature :  their  movements  were  so  rapid  as  almost  to  give  the 
idea  of  ubiquity ;  their  daring  exceeded  anything  before  wit- 
nessed, their  hardiness  and  utter  contempt  of  seasons  asto- 
nished the  Italians,  and  it  is  well  known  of  what  excesses 
Englishmen  are  capable  when  unrestrained  by  the  rigid  disci- 
pline of  regular  warfare.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  therefore 
what  an  impression  was  made  by  the  ferocity  of  these  bands  of 
experienced  plunderers  fresh  from  the  wars  of  France  and 
England,  accustomed  to  blood,  and  dead  to  every  passion  but 
war  avarice  and  cupidity.  Their  long  sojourn  at  Figline  and 
daily  destruction  of  a  country  much  of  which  belonged  to  the 
richest  citizens  of  Florence,  made  Pandolfo  hope  that  despair 
of  external  affairs  coupled  with  internal  quarrels  and  confusion 
would  oblige  the  people  at  last  to  grant  his  demands ;  but  the 
enemy's  sudden  dislodgment  destroyed  this  notion  until  his 
hopes  were  somewhat  re\'ived  by  the  treacherous  attack  and 
dispersion  of  the  Cappelletto  company  by  the  Senese  on  its 
march  to  Florence.  This  was  an  act  of  vengeance  for  recent 
excesses,  which  the  Florentines  deemed  it  most  prudent  not 
to  notice  for  the  moment  although  their  army  lost  a  thousand 
veteran  soldiers  by  the  deed,  but  they  had  afterwards  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repaying  tliis  open  declaration  of  Senese  feeling 
towards  an  ally  in  distress*. 

Meanwhile  the  English  loaded  with  an  accumulation  of 
plunder  bethought  themselves  of  returning  to  Pisa  by  the  road 
they  came,  and  to  secure  a  quiet  march  gave  the  Florentine 
government  due  notice  that  on  the  eleventh  of  November  they 
intended  to  consecrate  a  priest  at  the  convent  of  San  Salvi  one 
mile  from  the  town,  requesting  the  seignory  and  citizens  to 
assist  in  the  ceremony.     Every  report  of  every  spy  confirmed 

*  FiL  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  bcx.,  bun. 
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this  intelligenre  and  evon  Puiidolfo  believed  it :  the  EngHrii 
ill  fart  began  their  niarrh  iu  that  direction,  and  the  appeanmoe 
of  only  a  single  soldier  on  the  llovezzano  road  threw  the  whole 
city  into  <ronfusiun.  The  alanu-1>ells  instantly  rung  an  un- 
ceasing peal ;  the  people  ran  here  and  there  in  perplexity, 
without  order,  >vithout  leader,  and  even  (Quitting  their  standards 
to  stare  at  what  they  &up(K)sed  to  be  passing  beyond  the  walls ; 
so  that  long  before  Tandolfo,  who  was  studiously  indolent,  had 
finished  his  rej^ast  and  taken  his  post  at  the  gate  of  La  Croce 
more  than  eight  thousand  well-amied  citizens  were  already  pPD- 
luiscuously  assembled  in  the  iicld  and  well  advanced  towards 
San  Salvi,  where  substituting  zeal  for  discipline  they  deemed 
themselves  fully  j^repared  to  meet  an  army  of  old  experienced 
soldiers. 

About  the  time  that  by  Pandolfo's  calculation  the  fight 
should  have  roiumeiired  he  crlosed  both  the  Santa  Croce  and 
Justizia  gates  leaving  as  he  thought  the  greater  part  of  the 
Urban  troops  in  the  han«ls  of  the  English ;  but  the  moment 
this  act  of  treacliery  became  known  the  extenial  tumult  rose 
loud  and  high ;  men  women  and  children  kejit  crowding  in 
terror  under  the  walls;  loud  cries  to  throw  open  the  gates 
were  heard  juid  responded  to  witliin  ;  the  whole  town  was 
indigiumt ;  nor  was  it  until  the  dread  of  internal  tumult  made 
Pandolfo  overcome  his  pretended  fears  for  the  public  safety 
that  he  condescended  to  re-open  the  city  gates. 

This  conduct  left  no  doubt  of  his  intentions  on  the  mind  of 
any ;  the  name  of  Walter  de  l^rienne  was  btmdied  fnim  month 
to  mouth  ;  (he  j)riors'  palace  was  immediately  victualled  garri- 
soned and  strengthened,  its  battlements  armed  with  great 
crossl)ows  and  other  engines,  and  every  citizen  alive  and  up 
for  the  preservation  of  liberty.  In  the  middle  of  this  con- 
fusion a  messenger  came  hurr}4ng  in  with  the  tidings  that 
Figline  had  been  burned  and  the  English  were  departed  by 
the  Chanti  district  on  their  return  to  Pisa.     Thus  quieted,  the 
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priors  cited  Malatesta  to  their  bar  after  having  held  a  general 
council,  and  with  a  sharp  reprimand  ordered  him  to  proceed 
to  the  frontier  and  there  take  up  whatever  position  he  pleased, 
for  the  people  could  defend  their  city  without  him ;  and  at  the 
same  time  informed  him  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  illustrious 
name  and  former  services  he  might  have  expected  less  agree- 
able treatment  *. 

The  English  meanwhile  made  good  their  unmolested  retreat, 
were  received  in  triumph  at  Pisa  and  allotted  part  of  that  city 
for  their  winter  quarters ;  but  being  now  enriched  and  tired  of 
campaigning  they  determined  to  enjoy  themselves  and  with- 
out much  scruple  about  the  means,  so  that  the  citizens  suffered 
greatly  from  their  licentiousness;  many  Pisan  wives  and 
daughters  were  sent  to  Genoa  for  protection  against  their 
insults,  and  although  these  ruffians  were  soon  after  wanted  for 
the  siege  of  Barga  they  refused  to  stir  from  the  capital  except  at 
their  own  convenience.  In  January  1 364  they  engaged 
for  six  months  longer  in  the  Pisan  service  imder  almost 
unlimited  conditions,  for  a  payment  of  150,000  florins :  all  other 
mercenaries  were  disbanded,  and  the  English  alone  led  by  Sir 
John  Hawkwood,  now  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pisan  armv, 
remained  to  fight  the  battles  of  that  republic  f . 

These  troops,  as  Villani  describes  them,  enamoured  of  plun- 
der and  delighting  in  battle,  prepared  a  thousand  "  Lances  " 
on  the  second  of  February  in  the  middle  of  an  unusually 
rigorous  winter,  when  war  generally  sleeps,  to  resume  hostili- 
ties figainst  Florence.  The  English  were  the  first  who  con- 
ducted men-at-arms  into  Italy  under  the  name  of  ** Lances^' 
each  lance  consisting  of  three  soldiers :  before  this  they  came 
"a  batuliere,"  or  in  bands  of  about  thirty  each  but  were  more 
commonly  called  "  Barhute ;"  either  as  Sismondi  says  because 
the  German  men-at-arms  wore  a  tuft  or  beard  of  horse-hair  on 
their  casques,  or  more  probably  because  they  wore  visored  hel- 

*  Fil.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  Ixxiii.     f  Fil.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix. 
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mets  the  chin-piece  of  which  was  denominated  "  Barhuta.'* 
This  company  as  already  remarked  surprised  the  Italians  by 
their  apparent  indifference  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  weather 
and  seasons  in  their  incursions.  They  were  all  young  men 
and  mostly  l)om  and  bred  in  camps  during  tlie  long  wars 
between  France  and  England :  they  were  hot  and  wilful,  says 
Villani ;  accustomed  to  rapine  and  homicide ;  ever  ready  with 
their  weai>on  ;  reckless  of  i)ersonal  safety,  but  in  all  the  disci- 
pline of  war  quick  and  obedient  to  their  officers.  From  their 
excessive  fearlessness  and  self-conlidence  they  were  careless  in 
their  mode  of  encamping,  spreading  themselves  too  much  and 
too  irregularly  apart,  and  were  in  geneml  so  badly  posted  as  to 
be  easily  surprised  by  a  brave  and  skilful  enemy.  Tlie  armour 
of  almost  all  consisted  of  a  heavy  cuirass  with  a  steel  coat  of 
mail  hanging  over  the  breiist ;  cuisses,  greaves,  and  bracelets 
of  iron,  strong  swords  and  daggers  and  tilting-lances,  which 
they  managed  on  foot  mih  great  facility.  Each  had  one  or 
two  pages,  some  more  according  to  their  means,  who  the 
moment  their  master's  armour  wits  thrown  off  cleaned  and  bur- 
nished it  uj)  so  that  when  they  moved  on  the  field  of  liattle  they 
shone  and  sparkled  like  so  many  mirrors  and  therefore  seemed 
80  much  the  more  terrible.  (.)tliers  were  archers  who  used 
long  yew  bows  in  the  management  of  wliich  they  were  quick 
obedient  and  extremely  skilful.  Their  manner  of  fighting  on 
the  field  of  battle  was  almost  always  on  foot :  giving  the 
horses  to  tlieir  pages  they  closed  up  their  ranks  together  in  a 
form  almost  circular,  or  as  AnnniraU>  desc^ribes  it,  like  a  hedge- 
hog, two  of  them  holding  one  lance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
hunting-si)ear  is  held  to  meet  the  boar. 

The  same  author  says  that  they  rarely  began  their  charge 
until  within  twenty  paces  of  the  enemy ;  and  then  closely 
linked  and  their  lances  lowered,  with  a  slow  firm  step  and 
fearful  shouts  they  came  down  with  exceeding  force  upon  their 
adversaries.     It  was  difficult  to  break  their  order ;  but  expe- 
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rience  proved  them  to  be  better  adapted  to  sudden  nocturnal 
inroads  and  the  plundering  of  towns  than  to  keep  the  field  long 
together  in  regular  warfare ;  and,  adds  Filippo  Villani,  they 
succeeded  more  from  the  cowardice  of  our  people  than  their 
own  military  virtue.  They  had  portable  ladders  in  pieces  of 
never  more  than  three  rounds  in  length,  one  piece  fitting  into 
the  other  like  a  trumpet  and  so  ingeniously  contrived  that  they 
could  rapidly  imite  them  to  any  required  length  and  tlius  scale 
the  highest  towers  with  certainty*. 

Such  were  our  countrymen  under  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  or 
Giovanni  Aguto,  by  which  name  he  is  better  known  in  Italian 
history :  he  was  a  man  who  had  served  through  all  the  wars  of 
Edward  III. ;  personally  courageous,  cunning,  quick  in  seizing 
advantages  and  not  easily  blinded  by  the  mere  reputation  of  his 
antagonists.   With  a  thousand  of  such  **  Lances"  and  two  thou- 
sand infantry,  maldng  altogether  an  army  of  five  thousand 
fighting  men  besides  the  pages,  Hawkwood  left  the  Pisan  fron- 
tier in  the  midst  of  a  winter  such  as  was  never  before  remem- 
bered in  Tuscany.    Throughout  nearly  all  December  and  until 
the  month  of  March  it  had  scarcely  ceased  to  snow  :  the  cold 
according  to  VUlani,  was  bitter  beyond  example,  the  winds 
piercing  and  the  ice  unusually  thick,  so  that  it  became  almost 
impossible  for  horses  to  cross  tlie  mountain  paths,  especially 
some  that  cx)uld  not  well  be  avoided.    Nevertheless  Hawkwood 
marched  in  one  uiglit  through  the  deep  snows  of  Val-di-Nievole 
surprised  the  country  about  Vinci  and  Lamporechi  and  even 
took  the  inhabitants  in  their  beds  ;  for  the  peasantry  would  hear 
no  warning  nor  obey  any  order  that  drew  them  from  their 
property  to  the  shelter  of  fenced  towns  in  a  season  when  such 
an  attack  was  deemed  impossible.     Rallying  from  their  first 
surprise  however  the  people  made  a  good  defence  and  lost  but 
few ;  the  English  suffered  more,  especially  by  a  sudden  attack 

*  Fil.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  Ixxxi. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  633. — Orl. 
Malavolli,  Lib.  vii..  Parte  ii%  p.  125* 
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on  Vinri  vihonce  thoy  were  repulsed  ^ith  great  loss  in  conse- 
quf  iK-e  of  tVio  ycry  dariiif^  nature  of  their  assault.  Carmignano 
next  felt  tlioir  force  1ml  tliey  were  still  gallantly  repulsed  in 
two  di  it  inert  attJU'ks  :  not  likinjr  this  thev  turned  oil  to  Montale 
alMive  Munteniurlo  hitendin<r  to  penetrate  by  the  mountains 
into  the  Mu«<(dlo  district,  hut  findin*^  fifteen  hundred  resolute 
I)eitsantr}'  in  jK>sses^ion  of  the  passes,  they  retired  hy  Serravalle 
to  the  Pisan  territorj*. 

Jn  this  expedition  Ilawkwood  lost  three  hundred  men  in 
killed  and  pnsoners  as  w<dl  at  Vinci  and  Carmignauo,  as  by  the 
peitsantiT  of  Sermvidle  and  the  Pistoians :  they  made  few  pri- 
soners, scarcely  plunder  enough  to  support  themselves,  many 
horses  dml  of  cold  and  fatigue  under  a  continual  fall  of  snow 
Uith  day  and  night,  and  many  soldit.Ts  expired  after  their  return 
into  (piartcrs  ;  so  that  the  company  was  much  diminished  and 
probably  acrpiired  a  little  nion?  respect  for  the  prowess  of  their 
'I'uscjin  oj)ponents  ■^. 

Peace  wits  concluded  in  March  between  Galeazzo  Visconti 
an<l  the  Manpiis  of  ^lonferrato,  as  well  as  between  the  Pope 
and  Hcmabo,  by  which  Bologna  remained  to  the  Church  and 
(ialeazzo  was  glad  to  free  himself  from  a  load  of  expense  by 
turning  over  Anichino  ]5aumgarten  and  his  three  thousand 
(i(;rmans  to  Pisa  which  augmented  her  army  to  six  thousand 
iive  hundred  men-at-anns  ;  an  immense  force  for  so  small  a  re 
jmblic  t«)  bring  into  the  field  in  those  days.  Availing  themselves 
of  their  superiority  and  feeling  this  niinous  expense,  the  Pisans 
b(;lievod  it  a  propitious  moment  to  nu\ke  through  papal  media- 
tion, an  advantageous  and  honourable  i)ea(re,  and  Urban  V.  being 
no  less  anxious  to  (piiet  'J'uscany  despatched  Marco  di  Viterbo 
general  of  the  Franciscans  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object. 
Being  honourably  received  at  Florence,  he  was  iufonned  by  the 
citizens  tliat  as  thev  had  been  absolutelv  forced  into  the  war  br 


•  Fil.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  Ixxxi. 
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Pisa  in  despite  of  themselves,  no  answer  could  be  given  until 
her  propositions  were  known.  a.d.  1364. 

A  great  council  of  the  Richiesti,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
thousand  citizens,  was  meanwhile  assembled  in  order  to  silence 
the  war  party  if  peace  should  be  determined  on ;  but  if  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  a  shameful  treaty  the  conditions  of  which  were 
already  secretly  in  possession  of  government  It  wa?  therefore 
resolved  that  the  enemy's  propositions  should  first  be  laid  before 
this  council  by  the  papal  commissioner  and  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  the  seigiiory ;  before  the  Franciscan  was  sent  for 
one  of  the  priors  rose  and  artfully  hinted  that  they  were 
not  the  authors  of  the  present  transaction  for  the  last  seignory 
had  already  heard  of  it,  and  that  as  the  eight  councillors  of 
war  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter  they  would  proceed  to 
explain  not  only  the  measures  alreaxly  taken  for  the  ensuing 
campaign  but  also  the  means  of  their  accomplishment ;  after 
which  the  financial  state  of  the  community  would  be  submitted 
to  the  assembly  by  its  treasurer  Spinello  della  Camera. 

One  of  the  war  council  immediately  rose  and  stated  that  for 
70,000  florins  they  had  engaged  four  thousand  Barbute  of  the 
*'  Star  Company'  then  in  Provence,  for  six  months  ;  amongst 
whom  were  no  less  than  five  hundred  gentlemen ;  and  in 
Germany  two  thousand  more,  led  by  officers  of  distinction, 
besides  three  thousand  men-at-arms  already  in  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  that  these  troops  were  all  to  assemble  at  Florence  ere 
the  month  was  finished,  and  that  the  expense  of  this  armament 
having  been  already  incurred  could  not  then  be  avoided. 

The  tendency  of  this  discourse  was  strong  towards  war  and 
it  made  an  impression  that  the  financial  statement  of  Spinello 
confirmed  :  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  first  broadly 
exhibited,  and  he  then  proved  that  when  all  these  troops  were 
paid  up  to  the  month  of  October  the  repubfic  would  have  a 
debt  remaining  of  only  166,000  florins.  This  favourable 
statement  decided  the  question :  Marco  di  Viterbo  was  called 

VOL.  II.  X 
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in,  the  Pisan  propositions  were  read,  and  found  to  be  lo 
haughty,  insulting,  and  utterly  inadmissible,  that  the  assembly 
declared  ahuost  by  acclamation  first,  for  a  reasonable  and 
honourable  peace  if  it  could  be  made :  and  if  not,  then  utr 
and  all  its  consequences  *.  Marco  retired  with  this  answer  and 
assisted  by  ambassadors  from  Gemui  Perugia  and  Siena,  en- 
deavoured to  pnx'ure  more  reasonable  torms  from  Pisa ;  but 
proud  and  coniident  in  her  assembled  force  and  secret  union 
with  (raleazzo,  she  rejected  every  overture  and  threatened  deso- 
lation to  Florence  if  tlie  original  offers  were  not  accepted. 
ThiLS  doubly  provoked  the  Ilorentiues  looked  anxiously  for  the 
**  Coinpiignia  della  Stella,"  whose  arrival  however  Graleazzo  bad 
by  bribeiy  found  means  to  prevent :  but  the  two  thoosand 
Crermans  were  tnio  to  their  engagement,  and  Bonifazio  Lupo 
whose  talents  and  fidelity  had  already  been  tried,  Tommaso  dt 
SiK)lotf),  Manno  Donati,  llicciardo  Cancellieri  and  Giovanni 
Malatar(»a  da  llcggio,  all  able  and  experienced  officers  were 
engaged  in  their  service.  Henry  de  Montfort  was  already 
cmnv,  accompanied  by  the  Counts  John  and  Ridolfo  of  Suabia 
and  five  hundred  men-at-anns,  the  most  part  gentlemen. 

Thus  inspirited,  peace  on  such  terras,  y^bs  refused  by  Flo- 
rence, and  therefore  on  the  thirteenth  of  April  Ilawkwood  and 
Ikumgarten  wiUi  the  Pisan  army  six  thousand  five  hundred 
strong  besides  a  thousand  niral  cavalry,  marched  by  the  Val  di 
Nievolc  into  the  plain  of  Pistoia.  These  companies  encamped 
separately  and  next  morning  the  English  made  excursions  as 
far  as  Prato,  fought  the  hihabitants  at  their  own  gates,' and 
witli  their  accustomed  audacity  seized  on  the  draw-bridge  itself 
to  the  utter  dismay  of  Uie  citizens ;  not  content  with  this  a 
tliousand  of  them  marched  by  night  to  the  Prato  gate  of  Flo- 
rence spreading  alarms  throughout  the  capital ;  and  next  day 
the  whole  white  compimy  togetlier  burst  into  the  Mugello 
through  the  Val  di  Marino  pass,  with  the  intent  of  occupying 

*  FiL  Vilkni,  Lib.  xl,  cap.  lixxii. 
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the  plain  of  San  Salvi  by  that  route  leaving  Baumgarten  to 
encamp  alone  at  Peretola*. 

While  the  Mugello  suffered  under  their  ravages  Pandolfo 
Malatesta  who  had  not  yet  relinquished  his  designs  on  Flo- 
rence determined  to  enter  that  province  with  all  the  men-at- 
arms  that  were  under  his  command  at  the  moment :  the  coun- 
cil of  eight  forbid  this  and  a  dispute  arose  which  ended  in  his 
taking  with  him  a  thousand  men,  but  in  company  with  Henry 
de  Montfort  who  had  strict  injunctions  to  watch  all  his  move- 
ments. After  some  time  spent  in  plundering,  the  English 
were  encountered  and  beaten  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  Ger- 
mans :  it  was  a  mere  skirmish  but  remarkable  for  the  personal 
prowess  of  one  of  Count  Henry's  followers,  who  dismounting 
with  lance  in  hand  is  said  to  have  unhorsed  no  less  than  ten 
Englishmen  successively,  of  whom  two  were  killed ;  the  rest 
of  the  skirmishers  fled  and  the  whole  company  soon  after 
retreated  to  the  original  encampment  without  succeeding  in 
their  object. 

Malatesta  still  infatuated  with  his  ambitious  designs  and  a 
fidse  notion  of  the  Florentines'  belief  in  the  necessity  of  his 
presence,  feigned  urgent  family  a£GEurs  as  an  excuse  for  request- 
ing some  days'  leave  of  absence ;  and  was  surprised  to  find  his 
request  not  only  granted  for  the  time  specified  but  for  all  the 
remaining  period  of  his  engagement.  This  was  accompsmied 
by  a  simple  exposition  of  his  past  conduct  and  some  threatening 
for  the  future  if  he  persisted :  Pandolfo  instantly  repaired  to 
Florence  and  declared  that  however  urgent  were  his  affairs  the 
public  service  was  more  so,  therefore  volunteered  to  remain 
with  all  his  followers  ;  but  being  coolly  thanked  for  his  good- 
will, and  his  offers  haughtily  declined  os  unnecessary,  he  de- 
parted in  disgrace  and  was  replaced  by  Henry  de  Montfort 
until  the  Florentines  were  again  simple  enough  to  trust  the 
conduct  of  their  army  to  his  uncle  Galeotto  of  Rimini  f. 

*  Fil.  Yillaiii,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  Ixxxir.  f  Fil.  YiUani,  Lib.  zl,  cap.  Ixzxyl, Izxxrii. 
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\Vlif;n  the  English  returned  from  their  unsaccessful  attempt  on 
iIm'  Miigr:llr)  the  combined  amiv  spread  over  the  whole  plain  of 
l''lon:n<'e :  Sesto,  Colonnata,  the  skirts  of  Monte  Morello.  San  Ste- 
fiiiio  in  I'iinff,  and  idl  the  adjacent  countn'  were  overrun  as  bv  t 
d<v;i-»tjitinj(  t/>rrent.  The  Petraia,  now  a  roA-al  villa,  then  be- 
]'Ht'^n-i\Utt\ii',  pnvatfj family  of  Jininelloschi  and  y^BS  daringlyheld 
f»\  \\u',  hoiiH  of  Ho<raccio  Jirunellesco  ajjfiun&t  the  whole  An^o- 
<i»riu!iri  ami}' ;  disdaining  to  fly  they  gathered  together  a  few 
fitiiiily  n;Uiiners  and  stood  on  tht'ir  defence  ahhough  absolutely 
siirniiiiided  hy  the  hostile  encampment.  'Die  Pisan  general  could 
not  hrook  this  insult:  to  be  liearded  in  the  midst  of  his  squad* 
inii^  bv  a  few  bovs,  and  have  ever>'  movement  overlooked  bv 
Ihr  petty  U)wrr  of  a  plain  Florentine  citizen  was  tOi>  much  to 
I'fjii,  and  a  htronj'  lK>dv  of  English  was  ordered  to  carrv  it  bv 
r-inihuUr.  this  (tonniiand  was  blithely  listened  to.  the  men  ad- 
>;iiin;d  with  nrdrr  and  confidenc<,',  the  attack  was  bold  bloodv  and 
nl..iiimli',  but,  rcjpalsi'd;  the  young  Bmnellesclu  rei>elled  all 
lliiii-  <-tri)rt>  and  baflled  them  on  every  side.  They  then  retired; 
SI  fh-tju^hment  of  (jormans  were  led  forward  and,  perhai^  with 
snriM-  contoinpt  for  the  beaten  Phiglish,  placed  their  ladders  for 
tin-  assault:  mounting  with  great  courage  they  met  equal  resist- 
jtiiiT  and  a  similar  fate ;  shame,  wounds,  and  death  attended 
ihriii  IiMck  to  their  astonished  comrades.  The  disgrace  was  now 
Mjually  divided  b(?tween  lK)th  nations,  and  lH)th  indignantly 
iniitrd  in  a  third  and  more  desperate  ttssault :  hut  all  in  vain; 
M^^'nin  both  were  beaten  back  in  di.sorder  by  the  indomitable 
J'irunelleschi,  and  the  attempt  was  relinquished*.     Tims  did  a 

♦  Scipioiic  Aiiiniirato,  who  rcHidcd  and  the  tower  was  never  altered.  It  thcrr- 

wrutc  the  ^'n*atcr  iMirt  of  his  history  in  fore  still  remains  a  monument  of  the 

\\it'  Villii  ToiKiia,  Mtnated  jnst  above  Dninellesi'hi    prowess,   and    perhaps 

the   r<-tr:iiii,  (pvori    to    him    hy  the  taste;  fur  some,  in  the  historian's  day, 

(•niiid  Duke  Cosiiiio  I.  for  that  pur-  wore  of  opinion  that  the  great  archi- 

]>o»4;).  tells  UN  that  it  bcloncied  to  the  tert  of  that  family  was  its  creator.    It 

riinliiiul  Fenlinand   of   Medici,  and  passed  from  the  Hrunclleschi  to  the 

tlifiu};!)    ho   rliun^'ed  the  n'st  of  the  Stro/zi  family,  and  then  to  the  Medici, 

building,  he  (Ammirato)  believes  that  is  still  a  royal  villa,  and  full  of  fine 
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single  Florentine  family  hold  their  paternal  tower  against  a 
whole  host  of  the  best  troops  in  Christendom,  and  had  the 
ruling  faction  at  Florence  stifled  its  animosities  and  generally 
encouraged  and  ably  directed  so  noble  a  spirit  they  might  have 
mocked  all  the  efforts  of  Pisa ;  but,  says  Villani,  the  envy  and 
ill-will,  and  the  little  wisdom  that  then  characterised  the  go- 
vernment obstructed  every  virtuous  effort  either  of  themselves 
or  private  citizens. 

After  this  exploit  the  Pisan  tents  were  struck  and  without 
opposition  their  inmates  occupied  the  heights  of  Montughi, 
about  La  Pietra,  and  the  opposite  hills  under  Fiesole,  spread- 
ing themselves  even  as  far  as  Eovezzano  in  the  plain  of  San 
Salvi :  this  movement  filled  the  Florentines  with  dismay ;  they 
saw  the  English  threat  of  ordaining  a  priest  at  that  convent 
about  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  more  serious  form  than  their  worst 
fears  had  anticipated  :  they  were  now  surrounded  by  enemies 
and  on  the  first  of  May  beheld  the  combined  armies  descend- 
ing in  glittering  columns  by  various  roads  from  the  Fiesoline 
hills  towards  the  Porta  san  Gallo. 

The  space  outside  of  this  gate  was  in  those  days  a  populous 
suburb  with  a  piazza  or  public  market-place  that  occupied 
the  site  of  that  pleasant  garden  now  called  "  Parterra, "  the 
gate  itself  being  then  covered  and  defended  by  an  anteport  which 
inclosed  a  considerable  space  and  connected  itself  by  flanking 
walls  mth  the  ramparts.  Beyond  these  works,  on  three  differ- 
ent roads  Henry  de  Montfort  had  thrown  up  barricades ;  the 
first  across  a  way  leading  to  the  church  of  Saint  Antonio  del 
Vescovo  standing  at  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  gate  ;  the 
second  across  that  leading  to  the  convent  of  San  Gallo,  long 
since  demolished  but  which  then  stood  to  the  eastward  of  the 


pdntings  and  statues ;  the  gardens  are  bronze  statue  of  a  bathing  nymph,  is 

m^^ificent,   the    view    superb,    the  one  of  John  di  Bologna*t  best  produc- 

foontains  full,  brilliant,  and  sparkling,  tions. 
the  terraces  broad  and  noble,  and  the 
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Parterra  not  verr  far  from  the  present  Porta  Pinti :  the  thnd 
lay  athwart  the  south-eastern  road  which  still  runs  akog 
the  ramparts ;  and  there  Henry  de  Montfort  took  post  with  all 
his  men-at-arms. 

No  s<x>Der  was  the  enemv  s  movement  known  in  Florenoe 
than  her  spirited  citizens  with  greater  courage  than  knowledge 
rushed  in  disorder  from  the  town  to  the  two  first  harricades,  and 
taking  ];)ost  without  order  or  discipline  impeded  the  regular 
troops ;  nor  could  all  the  remonstrances  of  Bonifazio  Lupo, 
Manno  Donati,  and  other  experienced  officers  induce  them  to 
retire,  so  that  their  gallant  obstinacy  involved  the  loss  of  both 
those  positions  \Mi  great  slaughter  More  the  day  was  done. 
As  the  Germim  and  English  columns  advanced,  a  gentlei 
from  each  nation,  I'>crard  and  Cox,  or  Cook,  broke  from 
ranks  and  walked  comp)sedly  up  on  each  side  of  the  road  until 
they  reached  the  Imrricade:  this  and  its  occupants  they  seemed 
to  hold  in  utter  disdain,  and  }>orforraed  such  feats  of  valour  in 
mutual  emulation  as  kept  1>oth  hosts  in  amaze  until  tlie  attacking 
columns  closed  up  and  tumbled  defences  and  defenders  over  and 
over  like  children  and  their  playthings,  with  a  severe  punish- 
ment of  the  gallant  but  unskilful  citizens.     Everard  pushed 
boldly  fonvard  but  well  supported,  as  far  as  the  Piazza  and  even 
to  tlic  very  bridles  of  De  Montfort  s  chivalry ;  but  they,  says 
Villimi,  stood  like  a  mass  of  solid  iron  and  were  never  assaulted 
although  showers  of  English  arrows  came  rattling  down  like 
hailstones  on  the  stoel-clad  men,  thinning  the  civic  l)ands  and 
loose  batt^dions,  while  feeble  archery  from  rampart  and  bar- 
b.'UMui  uiiglit  occasionally  have  startled  the  enemy's  ears,  (saith 
the  (•lin)uiole)  but  did  no  other  mischief. 

The  church  of  Saint  Antonio  with  many  surroimding  build- 
ings w(»ro  soon  in  flames  and  the  fight  still  raged  with  un- 
diminished fury  when  Ikumgarten  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry, 
amidht  shouts  tumult  and  couflagration,  had  himself  dubbed 
a  knight  to  tlie  sound  of  trumpets  and  other  instruments 
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as  if  in  a  great  pitched  battle.  He  then  conferred  the  same 
honour  upon  Everard  and  others,  and  ''with  stieh  deafen- 
ing cries  cls  though  heaven  itself  were  thundering  for  the 
ceremony" 

The  conflict  now  slackened,  the  Florentines  were  compelled 
to  take  shelter  in  the  town,  a  retreat  was  sounded  and  the 
enemy  retired  in  perfect  order  to  the  hills  and  city  of  Fiesole 
where  the  installation  of  the  new-made  knights  was  celebrated  by 
nocturnal  revels  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  morning's  achieve* 
ments.  Companies  of  various  numbers  from  twenty  to  a  hun- 
dred, every  man  with  a  lighted  torch,  danced  round  in  circles 
interlaced  and  meeting ;  ever  and  anon  they  tossed  their  fire- 
brands high  in  air  and  caught  them  as  they  fell ;  sometimes  they 
joined  hands  and  followed  each  other  in  circular  movements 
with  great  order  and  lively  shouts,  and  sounds  of  martial  in* 
struments.  About  two  thousand  of  such  torch-bearers  were 
dimly  seen  like  spirits  in  these  midnight  revels,  while  those  on 
the  plain  seasoned  their  pastime  by  mocking  the  solemn  gravity 
of  the  priors  and  mimicking  the  messages  and  hurried  orders 
issued  from  the  palace  in  seasons  of  public  alarm.  Besides 
these  a  third  and  more  malicious  party  secretly  conveyed  some 
trumpeters  into  the  city  ditch  near  the  gate  of  Santa  Croce, 
who  suddenly  sounding  an  assault  threw  the  whole  town  into 
confusion  :  the  people  ran  to  and  fro  without  order  or  definite 
object,  shouts  cries  and  tumult  filled  eveiy  street ;  the  women 
with  more  presence  of  mind  lighted  up  their  houses  and  amidst 
all  their  terror  their  screams  and  lamentations,  managed  to 
collect  stones  and  other  missiles  on  the  window-sills  and  bal- 
conies to  overwhelm  the  assailants ;  but  Florence  was  for  a 
while  supposed  to  be  actually  stormed,  until  a  detection  of  the 
trick  restored  tranquillity. 

On  the  second  of  May  the  enemy  broke  up  their  encamp- 
ment and  crossing  the  Amo  near  a  spot  called  Sardegna  close 
to  Florence  posted  themselves  on  the  range  of  southern  hUls 
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from  Arcetri  to  the  Porta  san  Frcdiano  which  they  dared  to 
attack  in  the  same  mamier  as  at  Sail  Gallo  hut  were  repulsed 
with  loss  from  the  barricades  at  the  convent  of  Verzaia ;  for 
they  had  now  been  proved,  and  were  fomid,  says  Villani,  "  to 
he  men,  and  not  lions,"  so  that  the  Florentines  met  them  hand 
to  hand  without  flincliing :  after  burning  and  plundering  the 
beautiful  lieights  of  Bellosguardo,  which  then  as  now  were  covered 
with  \illas  and  gardens,  their  devastating  march  was  directed 
towards  the  Upi>er  Val-d'-Anio,  whence,  after  another  repulse 
and  some  loss  at  Torranuova  and  other  places,  they  passed  on 
towards  Arezzo  and  Cortona,  but  finding  the  country  cleared 
returned  by  the  Senese  territory,  levying  a  contribution  of 
*-27,000  florins  in  their  way  towards  the  Val-d'-Elsa;  then 
sweeping  Val-di-Nievole  retraced  their  steps  and  fmished  this 
devastating  course  at  San  Piero  in  Campo  near  Pisa.  Here 
on  a  general  review  and  muster  of  the  army  it  was  found  that 
six  hundred  good  men-at-arms  had  been  killed  and  two  thou- 
sand wounded,  of  whom  great  numl>ers  soon  after  died,  and  thus 
ended  the  second  Pisan  campaign  in  the  Florentine  territory*. 
Meanwhile  the  Florentines  were  far  from  idle ;  no  sooner 
had  they  been  relieved  from  the  enemy's  presence  by  force 
of  arms,  and  according  to  Roncio  tlie  bribing  of  Baumgar- 
ten  t,  than  under  Marino  Donati's  influence  they  assembled  a 
large  force  of  citizens,  volunteers,  and  mercenaries,  to  make  a 
sudden  inroad  and  revenge  their  recent  injuries :  on  the  twenty- 

*  Fil.   Villani,   Lib.   xi.,  cap.  xc —  cioni,  Lib.   xv.,   pp.    872-3.)     The 

Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  153,  &c.  Cronoca  di   Pisa   {Muratori  Script, 

— Poggio  Bracciolini,  Lib.  i<*,  p.  23. —  Rer.  ItaL,  torn  xv.,  p.  1045),  8a]r% 

S.   Ammirato,  Lib.   xii.,  p.    G39. —  that   Abrctto    Tcdesco    and   Andre* 

Diario    del    Monaldi.  — Cronaca    di  Dubramonte  urerc  the  ofiicen  bribed  ; 

Donato  Velhiti,  p.  103,  &c.  —  Ron-  not  Banmgarten;  and  that  they  had 

doni,  Ist.  Pisa,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  872. —  agreed  to  betray   Pisa  but  were  de- 

Tronci,  Annali.  Pisa,  vol.  iv.,  p.  56.  tectcd  by  Hawk  wood,  who  gave  timely 

t  Baumgarten  is  called  hy  the  Italians  notice  to  the  Pisans,  so  that  they  were 

AnichinodiMonguardo,andBongardu;  refused  an  entrance  to  the  city,  and 

as  Hawkwood  is  Giovanni  AcutOfVanni  soon  after  quitted  the  country  with 

Aguto,  Auti,  and  Hacwd.    (  V,  Ron-  their  followers  and  disbanded. 
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first  of  May  De  Montfort  left  San  Miniato  al  Tedesco  with 
fifteen  days'  provisions  and  ravaged  the  Pisan  states  as  far  as 
San  Piero  in  Grado  three  miles  from  the  capital  where  he 
encamped ;  hut  just  at  the  same  moment  a  company  of  fourteen 
hundred  adventurers  arrived  at  Pisa  in  search  of  employment, 
and  for  :2000  florins  agreed  to  march  against  the  Florentines  : 
Manno  Donati  ^o  had  heard  of  their  arrival  and  suspected 
the  result  urged  De  Montfort  to  cross  the  Ponte  alio  Stagno 
and  attack  Leghorn  before  they  were  upon  him,  as  hampered 
by  such  a  force  his  retreat  would  be  difficult  before  the  return 
of  Hawkwood,  and  then  impossible.  De  Montfort 's  knightly 
courage  would  not  at  first  listen  to  such  proposals,  but  being 
soon  convinced  of  the  danger  he  lost  no  time  and  passed  the 
Fosso  Amonico  ;  Donati  instantly  cut  the  timbers  of  the  bridge 
at  Lo  Stagno,  just  before  the  new  company  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  other  side,  and  having  served  much  in  Lombardy  and 
become  acquainted  with  almost  every  condottiere,  he  soon  re- 
cognised some  old  fiiends  amongst  the  officers  and  induced  them 
to  quit  the  pursuit,  in  which  they  had  no  particular  interest, 
with  a  promise  to  molest  him  as  little  as  possible  consistent 
with  their  engagement.  They  accordingly  returned  to  Pisa 
while  De  Montfort  marched  on  Leghorn,  then  an  insignificant 
place,  which  along  with  Porto  Pisano  he  captured ;  but  fearful 
of  his  retreat  being  cut  off  if  the  enemy  were  to  occupy  the 
pass  of  Monte  Scudaio  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Cecena  he  con- 
tinued his  march  for  thirty-eight  miles  without  a  halt,  and  in 
four-and-twenty  hours  through  bad  mountain  roads  cleared 
the  Scudaio  pass  four  hours  before  the  enemy  reached  it  *. 

The  army  was  safe,  but  this  successful  inroad  did  not  allay 
the  shame  and  anger  of  Florence,  who  giving  up  all  hopes  of 
the  Star  Company  and  finding  that  the  Germans  and  English 
had  nearly  finished  the  term  of  their  agreement  with  Pisa 
bribed  them  both,  the  former  with  44,000   the  latter  with 

*  Fil.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  xc. 
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70,000  florins  not  to  renew  it  or  molest  Florence  for  fife 
months  but  ravage  the  Senese  states  instead,  and  revenge  tlie 
fate  of  Niccolo  d'  Urbino  and  the  Cappelletto  company.  Thus 
the  Tvhole  army  of  mercenaries  were  seduced  frooLPiaa  with  the 
exception  of  Hawkwood  and  about  eight  or  twelve  hundred 
English  who  still  found  more  advantage  in  remaining;  bat 
whether  the  talents  of  De  Montfort  were  not  found  sufficient,  oi 
from  a  national  dislike  of  transalpine  commanders,  the  Flo- 
rentines determined  to  rci)lace  him  by  an  Italian,  and  appointed 
Pandolfo  s  uncle  the  aged  Galeotto  Malatesta  who  had  a  grett 
military  reputation,  to  command  their  armies  *.  This  nomina- 
tion was  considered  as  a  sort  of  salve  for  the  wounded  honour 
of  Pandolfo,  and  Galeotto  took  the  field  in  July,  but  not  until 
he  had  extorted  unusual  powers  from  the  government  which 
they  were  still  weak  enough  to  concede  and  afterwards  had 
abundant  reason  to  repent  of  f. 

On  tlie  twenty-ninth  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  insulting 
mockery  at  Ponte-a-Rifredi,  the  whole  Florentine  army  amount- 
ing to  four  thousand  men-at-arms,  eleven  thousand  infiantry 
and  three  hundred  Florentine  gentlemen  who  served  at  their 
own  charge,  arrived  after  a  night  s  march  at  the  small  town  of 
Gascina  about  seven  miles  from  Pisa.  The  weather  was  in- 
tensely hot,  the  soldiers  tired ;  all  threw  off  their  armour,  some 
their  clothes,  and  numbers  plunged  at  once  into  the  cooling 
waters  of  the  Arno :  others  half  undressed  lay  fast  asleep  or 
gasping  in  the  sultry  shade  scarce  cooler  than  the  sim,  and  all 
in  various  ways  had  abandoned  themselves  to  rest  with  but 
little  thought  either  of  their  own  camp  or  the  enemy.  The 
general  himself  being  old  and  sickly  had  also  retired  to  bed 
without  considering  his  \'icinity  to  the  *'  Foxes  "  of  Pisa,  and 
especially  to  the  "  Old  Fox  "  Hawkwood.  The  camp  was 
therefore  carelessly  barricaded  and  more  carelessly  guarded : 

*  Domenico  Doninsegni,  Hist  Fiorcn-     Pisa,  p.  1 045,  Scrip.  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  zv. 
tine,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  575. — Roncioni,  Ist     i*  Boninsegoi,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  526. 
Pisa,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  874. — Cronaca  di 
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but  Manno  Donad  ever  on  the  alert,  after  visiting  the  position 
became  seriously  alarmed,  and  waking  Galeotto  urged  on  him 
60  strongly  the  importance  of  greater  precaution  as  to  receive 
full  authority  along  with  Lupo  and  three  others,  for  acting  as 
he  pleased.  Manno  immediately  strengthened  those  defences 
that  lay  across  the  road  leading  through  San  Sovino  direct  to 
Pisa,  reenforcing  them  with  Grimaldi  s  Genoese  crossbow-men, 
a  detachment  of  chosen  Florentines,  some  Aretine  infantry  and 
a  body  of  hardy  mountaineers  from  the  Casentino.  Hawk- 
wood,  who  had  instant  and  accurate  intelligence  of  the  negli- 
gence and  disorder  but  not  of  the  subsequent  precautions, 
quietly  assembled  his  troops  at  San  Sovino  fDur  miles  finom  the 
camp,  pushing  on  a  detachment  to  make  several  false  attacks 
successively  and  then  retire ;  this  was  repeated  until  Malatesta 
annoyed  at  such  alarms  ordered  a  ¥ratchman  stationed  on  the 
belfry  tower  to  sound  no  more  without  his  orders  whatever 
he  might  observe,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  a  limb !  So 
rigorous  a  command  of  course  kept  eveiythiBg  still,  and  Hawk- 
wood  thinking  that  his  stratagem  had  succeeded  stood  still  also 
until  the  declining  but  still  powerful  sun  and  a  periodical 
westerly  wind  which  generally  accompanied  it,  should  blind  the 
enemy  with  dust  and  glare  when  he  made  his  real  attack.  All 
this  was  considered  skilful ;  yet  he  was  blamed  for  setting  at 
nought  the  four  miles  of  a  burning  and  dusty  road  that  his 
troops  had  to  pass,  loaded  with  ponderous  armour,  before  they 
got  sight  of  the  enemy.  But  trusting  says  the  chronicle  to  his 
hardy  English,  bom  and  bred  in  the  wars  of  France,  he  en- 
couraged them  with  the  prospective  ransom  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Florentines,  all  opulent  gentlemen,  all  ignorant  of 
arms,  and  worth  from  1000  to  2000  florins  each  as  prisoners 
of  war.  The  cavalry  were  ordered  to  dismount  in  order  to  raise 
less  dust  and  march  more  silently  so  as  to  insure  a  complete 
surprise;  and  either  from  negligent  spies,  or  treachery  in  Mala- 
testa as  was  then  believed,  so  it  happened  ;  but  the  fact  of  his 
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leaving  the  care  of  his  camp  with  full  authority  to  two  such 
tried  men  as  Manno  Donati  and  BonifiEizio  Lupo  must  deftr 
him  from  any  premeditated  treason.  "Led, by  those  fierce 
inexorable  English  who  were  incited  by  their  love  of  rapine  " 
the  first  division  advanced,  and  eight  hundred  of  these  islanders 
had  already  attacked  the  camp  ere  they  were  perceived,  the 
sudden  clang  of  arms  and  shouts  of  expected  victory  bringing 
the  first  notice  of  hostilities  to  the  tired  and  negligent  soldiers. 
In  consequence  of  Donati *s  vigilance  the  guard  ^'as  instantly 
up  and  engaged  with  the  enemy;  an  obstinate  struggle  con- 
tinued in  front  while  Grimaldi's  crossbows  galled  the  English 
flank  from  some  loop-holed  buildings  on  the  road  side  :  the 
alarm  now  becnme  general ;  Manno  was  first  at  the  barrier,  but 
seeing  how  things  were,  sallied  from  a  different  quarter  at  the 
head  of  some  cavalry  and  attacked  the  other  flank  with  great 
spirit :  De  Montfort  soon  followed,  leading  on  the  Feditori ; 
Counts  Giovanni  and  Ridolfo  drove  after  him  at  speed,  and  the 
latter  disdaining  a  mere  defence  dashed  asunder  the  barriers, 
and  charged  with  so  rude  a  shock,  and  singly  did  such  deeds 
that  Villani  is  purposely  silent  lest  they  should  be  disbelieved 
as  fabulous.  The  battle  was  obstinate,  the  assailants  were 
charged  and  recharged  through  the  whole  depth  of  their  ranks 
even  to  the  waggons  of  wine  and  refreshments  that  had  accom- 
panied them,  and  after  a  gallant  struggle  against  the  whole 
Florentine  army,  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  We  are 
not  told  why  they  were  left  unsupported  ;  only  that  Hawkwood 
seeing  his  bravest  division  beaten,  prudently  retreated  to  San 
Sovino  where  the  troops  had  left  their  horses  ;  and  then  aware 
of  the  confusion  in  his  rear,  with  the  whole  host  of  Florence 
rushing  down  upon  him,  continued  his  flight  to  Pisa.  Malatesta 
was  urged  to  follow  ;  but  on  the  contrary  and  not  without  sup- 
porters of  this  conduct,  he  discontinued  the  pursuit,  declaring  that 
"  He  would  not  piny  a  hack  game  after  once  trinnittg. "  Thus  mul- 
titudes escaped,  and  especially  English  who  had  not  even  time  to 
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draw  the  arrows  from  their  wounds  before  they  arrived  at  Pisa 
where  many  of  them  afterwards  expired. 

The  following  day  the  army  moved  towards  that  city,  Hiade 
some  knights,  and  it  is  said  celebrated  games  with  the  usual  in- 
sults at  Santa  Anna  Vecchia  close  to  the  town,  but  as  this  rests  on 
the  authority  of  some  Pisan  manuscripts  alone  it  is  disbelieved 
by  Tronci*.  Of  the  Pisan  army  more  than  a  thousand  were 
killed  and  two  thousand  made  prisoners,  the  wounded  are  not 
mentioned,  and  only  the  native  Pisans  were  retained;  but 
Galeotto  is  accused  of  maliciously  instigating  the  soldiers  to 
demand  "  double  pay  and  the  month  complete  "  a  reward  only 
given  for  pitched  battles,  and  this  for  merely  repulsing  an 
attack  that  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  take  place  in  the 
manner  it  did.  The  Florentines  had  indiscreetly  given  him 
the  power  of  promising  this  recompense  never  dreaming  that  it 
would  be  so  lightly  bestowed,  and  Malatesta  did  so  with  the 
double  satisfaction  of  putting  them  to  170,000  florins  of  addi- 
tional expense  and  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiers.  The 
people  were  thunderstruck  and  averse  from  paying  a  demand 
so  enormous  and  unjust,  but  the  troops  were  mutinous,  threat- 
ening, and  unmanageable,  and  Pisa  being  weakened  by  the  lato 
victory  a  fair  occasion  offered  itself  to  Florence  for  a  renewal 
of  her  former  negotiations!. 

At  their  return  the  soldiers  refused  to  give  up  any  captives 

*  P<Wo»  liowcver,  mentions  the  ere-  28th  of  July,   and   the  year    1365, 

ation  of  knights,  and  the  games  and  according  to  Pisan  computation,  and 

insults  might  therefore  have  followed  gives  a  lower  number  for  the  killed 

as  a  natural  consequence.     Amongst  and  {prisoners. 

other  insults    they  arc    said  to   have  +  Fil.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  xcvii. — 

hanged  two  rooks,  two  dogs,  and  two  TiCon.  Aretino,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  155. — 

sheep,   accompanied    by   a   label    on  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Lib.  i^ — Tronci, 

which  was  written  "  Cowc  comacchie  Annali,  vol.  iv.,  p.  60,  &c'. —  Sardo, 

gridando   rinwt€f  come    cani   rab-  Cronaca  Pisa,  cap.  cxxxi. — Roncione, 

bioti  ci  aisful htt',  e  come  montoni  la  Lib.  xv.,  p.  875,  et  seq. — Muratori, 

fuga    prauiintc."      Like   rooks  you  Annali,  An.  1364. — Cronaca  di  Pisa, 

came  chattering,  like  furious  dogs  you  Muratori,  S.  R.   I.,  tom.   xv. — Orl. 

attacked  us,  and  like  ehcep  you  took  Malavolti,  Lib.    vii..  Parte  ii%  folio 

to  flight.    Sardo  dates  this  attack  the  127. 
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until  satisfied  about  the  folfilment  of  their  general's  pionufle; 
the  prisoners  were  then  brought  into  the  town  but  made  to 
pay  gate-tolls  of  so  much  a  head  as  if  they  were  cattle,  and 
were  otherwise  treated  with  great  indignity.  They  were  sub- 
sequently lodged  in  the  public  prisons  and  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  build  that  roof  against  the  modem  post-office  still  dis- 
tinguished as  the  **  Loggia  "  or  "  Tetto  de'  Pisani''*, 

With  yet  unsatisfied  vengeance,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  the  army  though  still  doubtful  and  muti- 
nous, was  ordered  into  the  field  :  by  the  intrigues  it  is  asserted, 
of  Malatesta  they  refused  to  move  from  Montetopoli  until  again 
reassured  of  their  pay,  but  satisfied  on  this  point  they  occa- 
pied  the  country  about  Pisa  early  in  August  where  a  serious 
affray  between  a  new  company  of  Euglisli  in  the  Florentine 
service  and  the  German  mercenaries,  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  separato  them,  the  former  being  sent  to  the  Upper 
Val-d'-Amo  where  some  fresh  disturbance  had  occurred  and 
the  others  under  Galeotto  to  ravage  the  states  of  Lucca. 

But  the  enormous  and  still  increasing  expense  of  this  con- 
test, the  insubordination  of  the  army,  and  the  equivocal  con- 
duct of  Malatesta,  inclined  all  hearts  towards  peace  and  has- 
tened the  negotiations:  ten  Florentine  commissioners  were 
accordingly  appointed  to  meet  the  Pisan  ambassadors  at  Pescia, 
and  both  sides  being  sincere  the  treaty  was  soon  arranged; 
but  previous  to  its  publication  an  event  occurred  which  threat- 
ened to  throw  everything  back  into  war  and  utter  confusion. 

Giovanni  d'Agnello  a  Pisan  merchant  of  little  or  no  note 
amongst  his  countr}7nen  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Milan 
where  the  Visconti  although  friends  with  Florence  were  con- 
stantly plotting  ui  favour  of  Pisa  by  whose  assistance  they 
hoped  one  day  to  gain  a  secure  footing  in  Tuscany.  But  the 
Italian  repu'blics  were  not  easily  managed  ;  the  faction  of  to-day 
might  be  crushed  to-morrow  with  all  its  machinations,  and  the 

*  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  646. 
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jealous  mutability  of  the  people  forbade  any  permanent  union 
with  absolute  princes  on  terms  of  real  friendship  or  genuine 
equality.  Individual  citizens  however,  often  found  their  inte- 
rest in  these  connections,  and  therefore  the  Visconti  were 
anxious  to  give  Pisa  a  master,  but  one  who  should  be  com- 
pletely subservient  to  themselves ;  and  Giovanni  d*Agnello,  a 
man  more  cunning  than  wise,  rashly  presiunptuous,  and  fond 
of  revolutions,  seemed  admirably  fitted  to  their  purpose.  '  They 
therefore  offered  to  assist  him  in  usurping  the  lordship  of  Pisa 
provided  he  would  hold  the  government  as  their  lieutenant 
^ving  up  certain  towns  into  their  hands  and  continue  the  war 
against  Florence*. 

On  Giovanni's  return  he  proposed  in  council  to  elect  an 
annual  chief  magistrate  as  a  more  secret  and  efficient  form  of 
administration  in  time  of  war,  such  as  would  give  more  con- 
fidence to  their  troops  and  allies  and  be  especially  accept- 
able to  their  old  and  faithful  friends  the  lords  of  Milan ;  and 
to  avoid  any  suspicion  he  forthwith  proposed  Piero  Albizzo  da 
Vico  one  of  the  most  popular  and  honest  of  the  Pisans  for  this 
office.  Piero  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  settle  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  sternly  rejected  the  proposal  and  departed. 
This  proposition  was  at  first  laughed  at;  but  after  several 
renewals,  began  to  excite  some  suspicion  of  Agnello's  motives, 
and  the  Raspanti  fearful  of  Gambacorta's  restoration  by  the 
conditions  of  peace,  fell  in  with  his  views  and  hoped  by  creating 
him  Doge  to  secure  a  chief  of  their  own  faction  against  the 
Bergolini.  An  attempt  was  finally  made  to  arrest  Agnello 
which  he  not  only  evaded  with  extreme  cunning,  but  distributed 
a  subsidy  of  30,000  florins  given  by  the  Visconti  in  such  a  manner 
that  with  the  support  of  some  hired  bands  of  adventurers  and 
the  mercenary  aid  of  Hawkwood  he  occupied  the  public  palace 
during  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  of  August ;  then  sending  for 
the  Anziani  one  by  one,  pretended  to  each  that  he  had  a 

*  F.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  d. 
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divine  mission  for  what  he  was  about,  and  in  obedience  to  such 
inspiration  he  found  himself  compelled  as  he  said 

A.D.  1364. 

to  assume  the  sovereign  power  with  the  title  of  Doge 
for  at  least  one  year. 

These  public  functionaries  thus  roused  from  their  sleep  and 
surprised,  not  knowing  what  turn  af&irs  might  have  taken, 
acquiesced  in  all  his  measures  and  promised  through  mere 
apprehension  to  support  him.  In  tliis  manner  by  force  of  arms, 
cunning,  bribes,  promises,  and  ultimate  surprise,  he  was  hailed 
Doge  of  Pisa  by  all  the  citizens  on  the  following  morning. 
Nor  was  this  an  ephemeral  revolution ;  to  consolidate  his 
power  Aguello  united  sixteen  families  of  the  Raspanti  ^tion 
who  had  concurred  in  his  election  under  the  same  name  and  arms, 
a  golden  leopard  in  a  scarlet  field,  and  mider  one  single  chief: 
he  entitled  them  (»ounts ;  decreed  that  one  was  to  be  annually 
elected  Doge  and  when  the  proper  moment  arrived  he  would 
be  prepared  to  resign  liis  dignity. 

But  Agnello  soon  abandoned  this  title  as  too  common  and 
subordinate  ;  savouruig  also  sumewhat  too  sharply  of  democracy ; 
and  took  the  more  imposing  one  of  "  Lord  of  Pisa  ":  he  added 
to  this  the  most  pompous  and  absurd  state ;  carried  a  golden 
sceptre,  and  commanded  that  petitions  should  be  presented  to 
him  on  the  knee.  Thus  may  bo  seen  how  easy  it.  was  even 
for  a  single  citizen  of  no  great  tidcnt  but  much  gold  and 
audacity,  to  overi)ower  the  turbulent  and  treacherous  liberty  of 
these  republics,  unsupported  as  they  then  were  by  a  native 
military  force  and  patriotic  spirit,  and  trusting  to  the  slipper}- 
fiaith  of  a  parcel  of  hired  robbers  for  their  ver}*  existence*. 

Dming  these  transactions  peace  was  concluded  at  Pescia  and 
published  on  the  seventeenth  of  August  + :  Agnello  would  have 

•  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xii.,  p.  647. —  f  **  II  Dlarxo  del  Monaldi^  says 

Fil.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,  cap.  ci. — Croiiaca  SUt  August,  but  this  Diary,  besides 

di  Pisa,  p.  1046. — Sardo,  Cron.  Pisa,  its   nicagreness,  is  very    loose  in   its 

Libro    cxxxii.  —  Uoucioni,  1st.  Pisja,  dates. 
Lib.  XV.,  p.  877. 
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annulled  the  treaty  but  as  yet  dared  not  openly  oppose  the 
wishes  of  his  own  party  whose  kinsmen  were  still  in  the  prisons 
of  Florence;  and  even  in  the  latter  city  there  was  some  in- 
cipient murmuring  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  citizens. 
By  this  peace  the  ancient  mercantile  privileges  of  Florence 
were  restored ;  Pietrabuona,  that  spark  which  at  last  fired  the 
war-pile,  was  given  up  to  the  Florentines;  their  prisoners 
restored  without  ransom  while  those  of  Pisa  in  the  gaols  of 
Florence  were  to  be  paid  for,  besides  10,000  florins  a  year  for 
ten  years,  to  be  brought  to  Florence  on  Saint  John's  day,  which 
being  the  crowning  festival  when  the  tribute  and  homage 
of  their  subject  states  were  pubhcly  received  in  great  form  and 
ceremony,  such  payment  assumed  a  similar  character  in  the 
people's  eyes  and  flattered  the  national  vanity  *. 

Thus  after  an  enormous  expenditiure  of  blood  and  treasure 
this  unjust  and  foolish  war  was  ended ;  but  not  its  consequences. 
The  peace  was  glorious  for  Florence  because  Pisa  became 
tributary ;  but  much  mischief  had  been  inflicted  on  the  inno- 
cent of  both  sides ;  vast  sums  perniciously  spent ;  more  debt 
contracted ;  the  country  so  ruined  that  in  Florence  new  privi- 
leges and  immunities  were  accorded  to  the  old  inhabitants  and 
fresh  settlers,  to  induce  them  again  to  cultivate  the  earth :  no 
increase  of  territory  on  either  side :  many  tears ;  more  blood  ; 
widows ;  orphans ;  parents  deprived  of  children ;  ruined  towns, 
deserted  hamlets,  habitations  desolate;  olive-groves  burned, 
vineyards  rooted  up;  God's  gifts  and  man's  industry  alike 
destroyed,  the  substance  of  both  nations  poured  into  the  laps 
of  unprincipled  and  rapacious  foreigners  ;  aliens  in  language  and 
manners  as  in  name ;  men  who  eagerly  snatched  the  gift  while 

*  Pil.  Villani,  Lib.  xi.,cap.  cii. — Leon.  p.  105.  —  Sardo,    Cron.    Piaana,   cap. 

Aretino,  Lib.  viii. — Scip.  Ammirato,  cxxxiii. — Roncioni,  1st.  Pis.,  Lib.  xv., 

Lib.  xii.,  p.  648. — Poggio,  Lib.  i**,  p.  p.  8B0. — Cronaca  di  Pisa,  torn,  xv.,  p. 
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they  robbed  and  murdered  both  the  givers  mih  equal  indiffiareiioe 
and  afterwards  remained  on  the  soil  as  a  curse,  and  a  soourge, 
and  a  judgment.  So  true  it  is  that  the  crimes  of  nations,  per- 
haps even  more  surely  than  those  of  individuals,  sooner  or  later 
turn  and  rend  themselves. 


CoTRMPoiuRV  MoNARCHS. — Changcs — Franco:  John  the  Good  to  1364; 
then  Charles  V.  (the  Wiw).— Popes :  Innocent  VI.  to  136*2;  then  Urban  V. 
— Ottoman  Empire :  Orkhan  to  1 360  ;  then  Mund,  or  Amurath  I. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FROM    A.D.    1365   TO    A.D.    1374. 


From  the  treaty  of  Pescia  until  the  year  1368  little  worthy 
of  record  took  place  in  Florence ;  yet  she  was  far  from  tranquil ; 
for  besides  the  storms  of  democracy  that  struck  her, 

A  T)    1  ^AS 

though  not  always  with  an  unhealthy  action,  she  shared 
the  general  troubles  of  Italy,  the  infliction  of  unretained  con- 
dottieri  and  their  ruffian  bands,  who  attracted  by  gold  and 
discord  flocked  like  vultures  to  the  spoil  of  that  rich,  beautiful 
and  ill-fated  country.  France,  half-ruined  by  English  ambi- 
tion ;  by  excessive  taxation ;  civil  wars,  famine  and  pestilence ; 
and  that  memorable  outbreak  of  the  infuriated  peasantry  under 
the  name  of  **  Jacquerie,''  was  in  1360  reduced  to  unmodified 
suffering ;  and  yet  further  doomed  by  the  rapid  gathering  of 
military  robbers,  even  to  the  aggravation  of  this  miserable 
condition. 

After  the  peace  of  Bretigni  swarms  of  these  adventurers 
rose  from  the  decaying  armies  of  France  and  England,  and 
spreading  in  masses  swept  broadly  over  the  yet  unplundered 
pro>Tnces.  The  luxurious  Avignon  glittered  from  afiar  a 
bright  and  tempting  prize,  nor  was  the  high-priesthood  any 
obstacle  to  these  soldiers'  rapacity :  Mammon  was  their  object, 
and  they  sought  him  with  most  confidence  and  least  danger 
amongst  the  empurpled  votaries  of  Christ's  humility*.     One 

*  On  this  subject  eec  Petrarch's  Letters  generally.  (De  Sadc,  Memoin,  passim.) 
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of  these  companies  lowered  in  the  north,  another  flaunted  in  the 
south ;  a  third  approaclied  more  nearly,  with  protection  on  their 
lips  but  rapine  in  their  hearts ;  both  banks  of  the  Rhone  were 
infested ;  every  enormity  perpetrated ;  nor  was  it  until  Inno- 
cent VI.  had  disbursed  100,000  florins  that  he  could  rid  him- 
self of  even  one  swarm  of  these  devouring  locusts. 

In  May  1361  the  English  or  '*  White  Company"  of  ten 
thousand  men  of  all  arms  was  thus  purchased  and  turned  over 
to  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato  then  at  war  with  Galeazzo  Vis- 
con  te,  and  these  adventurers  thinking  to  escape  from  the  plague 
wliich  was  devastating  Flanders  Fnmce  and  England,  probably 
carried  it  \Nith  them  to  Piedmont,  whence  after  being  let  loose 
on  the  Lombard  plains  it  ran  unchecked  tlirough  northern  and 
eastern  Italy,  and  even  the  lofty  castles  on  both  Alp  and 
Apennine  did  not  escape  its  visitation. 

The  Visconti  opposed  no  troops  to  either  plague  or  enemy ; 
a  defensive  war  and  perfect  self-isolation  were  their  arms :  the 
castles  of  Monica  and  Marignano  served  as  a  refuge  for  these 
princes  until  the  watchman  placed  by  Bemabo  to  give  notice 
of  any  stranger's  arrivjU  was  found  dead  by  the  side  of  his 
alarm-bell ;  on  tliis  Visconte  lied  in  terror  to  a  small  hunting 
seat  in  the  depth  of  a  forest  where  encompassed  by  a  close 
palisade  and  numerous  gibbets  he  threatened  death  to  any 
who  should  dare  to  enter  the  forbidden  ground.  Invisible  for 
a  long  time,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  dead,  he  cared  little 
for  the  rejiort,  but  remained  thus  sequestered  until  the  danger 
liad  entirely  ceased.  It  was  one  year  later  ere  Tuscany  became 
infected,  until  wliich  period  she  stood  free  from  misfortune 
and  comparatively  prospeix)us,  while  war  between  the  church, 
Milan,  and  Monferato,  added  to  her  neighbours*  sulTering :  but 
she  did  not  finally  escape.  A  general  peace  leaving  the 
various  companies  idle  in  1 304,  all  those  provinces  not  imme- 
diately under  Florentine  protection  became  their  prey  and 
Florence  herself  excited  suspicions  by  a  desire  to  keep  faith 
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with  them ;  yet  even  she  was  never  sure  of  their  word,  and 
therefore  kept  a  native   force  continually  on  foot 

-  ,«  ^.  ^  A.D.1365. 

for  self-protection  *. 

Equally  evading  the  entreaties  of  Tuscany  and  Avignon  to 
unite  in  a  league  against  them  she  thereby  incurred  Pope 
Urban 's  dipleasure;  but  to  prove  her  devotion,  voluntarily 
offered  five  armed  galleys  and  five  hundred  Barbute  as  his 
convoy  and  escort  to  Borne ;  or  else  to  receive  him  in  Flo- 
rence with  due  honour  if  he  fulfilled  his  own  and  the  genend 
wish  of  once  more  residing  in  the  imperial  city. 

About  the  same  time  a  new  company  of  freebooters  under  the 
denomination  of  **  Saint  George,"  commanded  by  Ambrogio,  a 
natural  son  of  Bemabo  Visconte,  assembled  in  Lunigiana  and 
augmented  the  general  troubles :  Florence  purchased  peac6  for 
herself  and  subject  states  at  6000  florins,  but  in  despite  of 
treaties,  papal  anathemas,  and  every  other  impediment  these 
barbarians  managed  to  keep  all  Italy  in  tribulation.  The 
Florentines  though  right  willing  to  destroy  them  could  do 
nothing  without  filling  the  coimtry  with  others  as  dangerous 
as  themselves,  for  no  native  force  was  sufficient  to  oppose  them 
so  completely  had  the  military  spirit  been  neglected  and  dis- 
organised ;  and  yet  with  such  experience  of  the  evil  no  public 
measures  of  general  efficiency  were  ever  taken  by  Florence 
against  it  although  such  captains  as  Manno  Donati  with  the 
native  spirit  of  her  people,  a  spirit  not  yet  extinct,  would  have 
made  her  independent  of  any  alien  soldier. 

In  this  perplexity  they  sent  frequent  embassies,  sometimes 
to  Hawkwood  and  sometimes  to  Baumgartcn,  nominally  to 
thank  them  for  as  yet  uncommitted  evil  and  confirm  their 
plighted  faith,  but  really  to  spy  into  their  secrets  and  embroil 
them  with  each  other.  This  policy  seems  to  have  succeeded, 
for  the  Star  Company  imder  Albert  a  German  chief  who  had 
lately  come  to  share  the  spoil  of  Italy,  joined  Baumgarten,  pro- 

*  Matteo  yillani.  Lib.  z.,  cap.  zzrii^  xzziy.,  xliii.,  zlvi.,  Ixit. 
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bablj  invited  by  Perugia  which  was  then  worried  by  Hawkwood, 
and  with  twenty  tliousand  cavalry  attacked  the  latter  on  the 
thirty-first  of  July  1305.  A  long  and  bloody  battle  continued 
until  night,  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  EDglish  with  a 
loss  on  both  sides  of  three  thousand  men  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen  led  captive  to  Perugia. 

The  odds  against  which  Hawkwood  fought  must  have  been 
excessive,  for  his  company  even  when  undiminished  by  plague 
or  war  numbered  but  ten  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  of  whieli 
only  six  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  after  suffering  from  these 
causes,  separation,  and  continual  hostilities,  occasionally  reen- 
forced  by  new  levies,  withstood  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
cavalry  alone,  for  the  inftmtry  are  nowhere  noticed :  yet  after 
this  they  were  strong  enough  to  retreat  into  the  Senese  terri- 
tory and  continue  their  predatory  course  until  Albert  and 
Baumgarten  hired  l)y  that  state  again  defeated  them  near 
IMagliano  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma :  Hawkwood  then  retired 
towards  Genoa  and  uniting  with  the  company  of  Saint  George 
returned  to  the  Senese  dominions,  but  was  finally  compelled 
to  rcti'eat*. 

Thus  continually  harassed  Tuscany  was  anything  but  tran- 
quil, and  this  disquiet  produced  an  alhance  for  five 
years  between  Florence  and  Siena  not  only  against 
external  violence  but  if  possible  to  cure  the  internal  disorders 
of  l>oth  states,  principally  arising  from  robberies  so  great  and 
frequent  as  to  destroy  the  miserable  remnants  of  tillage  that  the 
condottiori  had  overlooked ;  wherefore  tlie  outlaws  of  one  com- 
munity were  now  to  be  considered  as  outlaws  of  both  unless 
they  happened  to  be  citizens  of  either.  This  mihealthy  condi- 
tion of  society  does  not  api>ear  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
rural  population  alone,  a  lamentable  failure  in  the  adminis- 
tmtion  of  justice'  was  loudly  complained  of  in  Florence  and 
with  such  effect  as  to  enforce  the  restoration  of  the  "  Capi- 

*  Orl.  Molavolti,  Lib.  viii.,  Parte  ii<*,  p.  127. — Muratori^  Aunali,  1365. 
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tano  del  Popolo  "  an  office  which  had  been  imprudentlj  abo- 
lished thirteen  years  before  for  the  sake  of  economy,  when 
pressed  by  the  Milanese  war.  It  was  a  charge  of  great  import- 
ance and  utihty  if  all  its  functions  were  performed,  and  these, 
as  may  be  inferred  fix)m  the  titles  of  **  Defender  of  the  Trades 
and  Tradesmen,"  and  "  Conservator  of  the  Public  Peace  in 
Town  and  Country,'  were  of  no  little  consequence  to  the  wel- 
&re  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  state.  At  the  same 
period  the  podesta's  council  which  had  been  augmented  during 
the  plague,  probably  to  secure  a  sufficient  attendance,  was 
again  reduced  to  two  hundred  members,  forty  popolani  and  ten 
nobles  from  each  quarter ;  so  that  notwithstanding  popular  jea- 
lousy it  would  appear  that  the  nobUity  still  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  direct  political  power,  as  they  must  have  done 
indirectly  through  their  kinsmen  who  had  entered  the  popular 
ranks  without  perliaps  altogether  throwing  off  family  feeling 
or  aristocratic  spirit.  After  many  fruitless  endeavours  to  form 
a  general  league  against  the  various  companies,  which  failed  for 
lack  of  Florentine  cooperation  and  the  imexpired  treaties  seve- 
rally made  with  them,  an  alliance  was  at  last  formed  in  the 
month  of  February  between  the  Pope,  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
Perugia,  Todi,  Cortona,  Arezzo,  Siena,  Pisa  and  Florence; 
against  all  new  companies  that  might  thereafter  make  their 
appearance  in  Italy  ;  and  so  indignant  was  Urban  against  those 
already  in  the  land,  that  the  Florentines  were  compelled  to 
seek  absolution  for  having  dared  to  treat  with  Ambrogio  Vis- 
conte  after  his  malediction  had  been  pronounced  *. 

William  Grimoard  abbot  of  Saint  Victor  de   Marseilles, 
although  not  even  a  cardinal,  and  then  on  a  mission 
to  Naples  as  papal  Nuncio,  succeeded  Innocent  VI.  in 
136ii  and  under  the  name  of  Urban  V.  was  the  sixth  p(>pe 
since  the  removal  of  the  pontifical  court  by  Clement  V.  in  the 
year  1305.    The  city  of  Avignon,  small,  dirty  and  disagreeable, 

*  Cronaca  di  Donato,  Vellati,  p.  112. — S.  Amminto,  Lib.  xii.,p.  654. 
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as  Petrarca  describes  it ;  was  at  least  free  from  popular  tumultB 
and  aristocratic  turbulence :  the  pope  and  cardinals  there  eigoyed 
a  repose  that  might  be  supposed  the  nurse  of  that  religious 
contemplation  so  suited  to  their  holy  office,  and  yet  its  influence 
was  far  from  beneficial  either  to  themselves,  their  flock,  or 
Christianity.  The  papal  court  became  notorious  for  its  excess 
in  every  vice  that  disgraces  humanity,  but  as  is  asserted, 
with  this  distinction  ;  that  those  immoralities  which  even  then 
startled  the  common  votaries  of  licentiousness  in  surrounding 
nations  were  so  firmly  fixed  in  Avignon  as  to  lose  their  sinful 
character  and  with  a  polished  surface  bore  men  smoothly 
along  uncensured  and  serene. 

The  epithet  of  "  Western  Babylon  "  by  which  this  city  was 
generally  designated  sufficiently  marks  the  nature  of  its  repu- 
tation in  the  opinion  of  the  then  most  virtuous  and  enlightened 
characters:  moreover  the  succession  of  Gallic  popes;  their 
constant  residence  in  France,  and  a  college  composed  almost 
entirely  of  French  cardinals  ;  all  combined  to  reduce  the  pon- 
tificate to  nearly  a  8er>'ile  dependence  on  that  throne ;  but  as 
independence  was  in  those  days  Hie  mainspring  of  its  power,  the 
ecclesiastical  dignity  suffi^red,  and  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion was  produced  highly  injurious  to  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  popedom. 

The  union  of  high  worldly  power  with  the  lowly  character  of 
Christianity,  although  theoretically  inconsistent,  may  perhaps 
be  practically  necessary  when  the  head  of  that  religion  is  to 
control  the  moral  actions  of  the  world :  a  powerful  monarch 
will  be  still  more  powerful  with  the  keys  of  heaven  in  his  hand, 
and  a  high-priest  will  be  still  more  reverenced  if  he  can  make 
himself  felt  as  well  as  heard.  The  religious  influence  of  the 
early  popes  which  sprang  from  and  was  supported  by  their 
virtues  in  a  superstitious  age,  has  waned  with  their  power  in  a 
more  enlightened  one ;  and  although  temporal  decay  may  not 
be  the  only  cause,  none  will  doubt  that  their  spiritual  thunders 
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would  even  now  be  far  more  effectiye  if  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  artillery  and  some  legions  of  veteran  soldiers. 

The  papal  residence  in  France  excited  indignation  in  Italy ; 
other  bishops  were  justly  compelled  to  reside  with  their  flocks ; 
why,  it  was  asked,  did  not  the  bishop  of  Rome  show  an  example  ? 
Petrarca  amongst  others  was  loudest  and  boldest  in  his  exhor- 
tations. 

"  Thou  art,"  he  says,  "  sovereign  pontiff  everywhere,  but 
bishop  exclusively  in  Rome !  In  thy  absence  she  is  the 
victim  of  civil  and  foreign  war :  Rome  knows  no  repose ;  her 
houses  are  in  ruins,  her  walls  prostrate,  her  temples  tottering ; 
religion  is  neglected,  laws  are  violated,  justice  despised ;  and 
the  people  in  loud  lamentation  call  on  thy  name  with  piercing 
cries  ;  but  deaf  to  their  voice  you  show  no  pity  for  their  woes, 
and  the  tears  of  thy  spouse  are  unavailing  !"*.  This  epistle 
which  is  written  throughout  with  a  boldness  sometimes  border- 
ing on  disrespect,  was  taken  in  good  part  by  Urban  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hastened  his  departure  although  from  the  moment 
of  election  he  had  declared  his  determination  to  return.  But 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  condotderi  and  their  rapacious 
followers  were  the  real  promoters  of  this  popular  act  for 
Avignon  was  now  no  longer  tranquil  nor  even  safe,  and  both 
citizens  and  courtiers  had  been  frequently  compelled  to  arm  in 
defence  of  the  city. 

Although  Urban  had  excommunicated  Bemabo  Visconte  he 
was  subsequently  reconciled  by  the  French  king's  mediation 
whose  daughter  Isabella  had  meirried  his  nephew  Giovanni 
Galeazzo  recently  created  Count  of  Vertu ;  but  Bernabo's  en- 
mity to  the  church  and  its  ministers,  shown  both  in  public  wars 
and  private  spoliation,  coupled  with  an  utter  contempt  of  her 
maledictions,  rendered  his  conduct  insupportable  by  a  spirited 
pontiff :  Urban  therefore  determined  to  realise  his  original  inten- 
tion and  proceed  to  Italy  where  with  the  emperor's  assistance 

*  Petrarca's  Epist,  ftpud  De  Sade,  Lib.  yl,  p.  679. 
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he  hoped  to  extenninate  the  Visconti  as  Urban  IV.  by  means 
of  another  Charles  had  destroyed  the  house  of  Manfired. 
Aware  however  that  foreign  arms  could  effect  little  in  Italy 
without  native  assistance,  he  first  addressed  himself  to  Florence, 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  state  of  Tuscany,  and  ac- 
cepted her  offer  of  troops  and  galleys  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
exhibit  his  friendly  intentions.  As  early  as  1305  he  liad  con- 
certed with  Cliarles  IV.  about  the  manner  of  his  return :  the 
Infidels  had  already  endangered  Greece  and  the  Emperor 
now  visited  Avignon,  nominally  to  raise  forces  for  the  relief  of 
that  empire ;  but  the  crusading  spirit  had  long  evaporated 
and  domestic  quarrels  blinded  all  nations  even  to  the  policy 
of  checking  Turkish  aggressions,  so  that  tliis  conference  only 
ended  in  what  was  much  nearer  to  both  their  hearts,  the  settle- 
ment of  Italian  affaire  and  a  close  alliance  against  the  Visconti. 

Cardinal  All>onioz  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  residence  at 
ViterlK) ;  tlie  churches,  palaces,  and  other  buildings  in  Rome 
were  put  under  repair ;  the  condottieri  were  denounced ;  the 
flags  and  galleys  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence  and  Naples 
enlivened  the  port  of  Marseilles,  and  finally  on  the  thirtieth  of 
April  1367  Urban  V.  with  most  of  the  sacred  college  quitted 
Avignon.  Five  cardinals  would  not  stir;  some  went  by 
land ;  and  of  those  who  did  accompany  the  pontiff  several 
saluted  him  with  loud  imprecations  while  the  anchors  were 
weighed  the  sails  loosed  and  tlie  rowers  stretched  out  for 
Genoa  *. 

His  arrival  brought  a  moment  of  calm  to  that  distracted 
city  ;  faction  for  an  instant  was  disarmed,  a  gleam  of  tranquil- 
lity overspread  the  place  and  the  most  deadly  enemies  united 
for  a  brief  period  to  honour  him.  He  then  departed,  and  the 
tide  of  faction  returned  !  But  tlie  fourth  of  June  saw  Urban 
welcomed  by  Albomoz  and  the  Roman  deputies  on  the  shores 
of  Cometo :  there  he  was  offered  the  lordship  of  the  world  s 

*  De  SadCy  Memoires,  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  Liv.  tL 
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capital  with  the  keys  of  St.  Angelo,  and  joy  spread  broadly 
over  Italy. 

Albomoz  who  had  reduced  La  Marca,  Romagna  and  almost 
all  the  ecclesiastical  states  to  obedience;  who  in  answer  to 
Urban 's  demand  for  a  &iancial  account  of  his  fourteen  years* 
administration,  sent  him  a  cart  loaded  with  the  keys  of  con- 
quered cities ;  became  the  man  of  all  others  on  whom  most 
reliance  was  placed  for  support  but  he  unfortunately  expired  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  August;  not  however  before  he  had 
concluded  a  league  between  the  pontiff  and  almost  every 
enemy  of  Milan.  The  emperor,  the  King  of  Hungary,  the 
Queen  of  Naples  ;  the  lords  of  Padua  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  all 
joined  in  this  confederacy  :  Florence  alone  refused  to  violate 
the  peace  of  Sarazzana  *. 

Niccolo  Spinelli  the  chancellor  of  Sicily  had  been  previously 
despatched  with  letters  from  the  pope  to  sound  the  Florentines 
on  this  point  in  his  way  to  Naples  ;  but  avoiding  any  direct 
answer  until  Urban  s  arrival  they  sent  Brunelesco,  a  notary 
and  father  of  tho  great  architect,  to  discover  the  emperor's  in- 
tentions ;  first  from  his  allies  at  Padua  and  Ferrara  where 
Manno  Donati  and  Ricardo  de'  Cancellieri  were  to  procure 
every  information,  and  then  at  Vienna,  always  following  the 
imperial  movements.  The  result  was  a  direct  refusal  to  join 
the  league  although  strongly  pressed  by  Urban  who  even 
tried  to  induce  them  with  a  personal  assurance  of  his  confi- 
dence ;  a  confidence  so  perfect  that  he  felt  sure  they  would 
postpone  even  their  most  ancient  friendships  to  the  cause  of 
God  and  religion,  and  therefore  assist  him  in  every  emergency, 
but  more  especially  against  the  house  of  Visconti  which  for 
fifty  years,  firom  the  excommunicated  Matteo  down  to  the  actual 
rulers,  had  been  their  enemy:  the  reigning  brothers  as  he 
asserted,  only  waited  for  a  favourable  moment  when  they  could 

*  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.    661. — Muntori,  Annali. — De  Sadc,  vol  iii.. 
Lib.  vi. — Sismondi,  vol.  v.,  cap.  zhiii. 
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occupy  Bologna  and  the  ecclesiastical  cities  in  Romagna,  the 
great  Florentine  bulwarks,  to  pounce  on  that  state  and  con- 
quer Tuscany  :  he  assured  them  that  Cliarles  would  cross  the 
Alps  with  a  powerful  anny  as  the  pope's  champion,  and  attack- 
ing Milan  hurl  his  disloyal  vicars  from  their  power  while  his 
victorious  legions  emcmcipated  the  rest  of  Lombardy :  this 
cause  he  said  had  brought  him  to  Italy  ;  for  this  he  had  called 
the  Florentines  to  Rome ;  and  to  tliis  end  he  had  now  sum- 
moned them  to  his  presence. 

The  simple  answer  of  Florence  was,  that  with  the  most  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  chiurch  she  was  ever  true  to  her 
engagements  and  would  neither  break  her  fEUth  with  Milan 
nor  her  treaties  with  the  condottieri,  but  still  preserving  her 
attachment  to  the  holy  see  *. 

Urban  was  mortified  and  angry  at  this  coolness,  nor  did  her 
alacrity  in  despatching  three  hundred  cavalry  to  his  assistance 
in  a  sudden  insurrection  at  Viterbo  abate  his  displeasure :  the 
sedition  was  quickly  stopped  and  these  forces  recalled  to  subdue 
a  revolt  of  San  Miniato  which  being  openly  assisted  by  the  Doge 
of  Pisa  had  assumed  a  serious  character.  A  new  compact  was 
drawn  up  and  the  government  of  that  town  according  to  Flo- 
rentine policy  reduced  to  a  democratic  form  ;  but  as  the  San- 
miniatese  nobles  had  considerable  power  and  were  as  in  other 
states  usually  joined  by  the  malcontents  of  all  parties,  the 
peace  did  not  last,  and  this  revolt  of  San  Miniato  afterwards 
involved  the  republic  in  serious  difficulties. 

The  imperial  advent  was  now  at  hand  and  all  Italy  breath- 
less with  expectation  :  the  Visconti  being  universally 
feared,  hated,  and  distrusted,  were  thrown  entirely 
on  their  own  resources ;  for  excepting  Can  Signore  della  Scala 
and  the  Florentines,  almost  every  Italian  state  was  against 
them;  but  Bemabo  met  the  tempest  with  confidence,  and 
Florence  again  despatched  an  embassy  to  meet  the  emperor 
and  discover  his  real  sentiments  towards  her.     On  the  fifth  of 

*  Cronaca  di  Doiuito  Velluti,  pp.  112, 114. 
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May  he  arrived  at  Conegliano  with  an  immense  army,  varying 
according  to  different  writers  from  twenty  thousand  to  fifty 
thousand  men,  which  when  augmented  hy  the  confederates  was 
sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  Visconti ;  hut  Hawkwood  and  Can 
della  Scala  soon  checked  it  by  cutting  the  dykes  of  the  Adige 
and  Po  and  overflowing  the  Mantuan  and  Paduan  districts. 
The  confederates  had  invested  Borgoforte  which  was  defended 
by  the  former,  and  endeavoured  to  swamp  it  by  breaking  the 
superior  embankment  of  the  river ;  yet  the  English  not  only 
managed  to  turn  the  waters  from  themselves  but  by  effecting 
another  breach  below  the  town  destroyed  the  imperial  camp 
and  compelled  an  instant  retreat*.  This  allowed  time  for 
negotiation  and  Bemabo  who  was  bold,  firm,  and  sagacious,  con- 
fiding in  the  emperor's  avarice,  and  secretly  favoured  by  his 
sons-in-law  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  who  formed  part 
of  the  imperial  army,  dazzled  him  with  Milanese  ducats  while 
the  less  warlike  Galeazzo  employed  his  friend  Petrarca  in  a 
negotiation  for  peace  with  Pope  Urban's  brother  Cardinal  Anglic 
at  Bologna.  The  poet  failed  but  Bemabo  took  a  surer  course ; 
Charles  began  a  parley,  disbanded  most  of  his  soldiers,  and 
after  long  delay  with  no  successful  exploits  but  great  injury  to 
his  allies,  finished  by  a  close  alliance  with  the  very  man  whose 
whole  race  he  was  expected  to  annihilate ! 

So  ended  the  hopes  of  Italy  I  The  Visconti  still  towered  in 
all  their  potency ;  the  condottieri  still  revelled  in  all  their  licen- 
tiousness ;  and  the  single  town  of  Borgoforte,  restored  to  Mantua 
by  treaty,  was  the  only  achievement  of  so  numerous  an  army  ! 
Italy  wiLs  indignant  at  this  betrayal  of  the  common  cause ;  for 
the  Visconti  to  maintain  their  own  power  and  support  their 
ambition  were  necessarily  the  great  encouragers,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  the  condottieri  who  ravaged  it ;  and  well  might 
Petrarca  exclaim  *'  Che  fan  qui  tante  pellegrine  spade  ?  "f  when 

♦  Corio,   Hist.   MUan,   Parte  iii*,  p.     f  Why  have  we  here  so  many  foreign 
240.  swords  ? 
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we  learn  from  Corio  and  others  that  the  Visoonti's  army 
cx)mposed  of  Italians,  Germans,  English  and  Burgandiam : 
that  of  the  lords  of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Verona  the  same : 
the  pope  had  Spaniards,  Bretons,  Gascons,  ProYen9als  and 
Neapolitans :  and  the  emperor  Bohemians,  SclavonianB,  Hun- 
garians, Poles,  and  other  distant  nations :  and  thus  was  Italy 
devoured !  * 

Urban  was  confounded :  the  emperor  s  progress  notwith- 
standing his  peaceful  aspect  and  diminished  legions  still  carried 
along  with  it  the  usual  disturbing  force,  and  his  immediate  ad- 
yance  towards  Tuscany  was  dreaded  both  by  Florence  and  Pisa. 
Agnello  the  creature  of  Bemabu  had  kept  aloof  from  the  league, 
consequently  feared  and  was  anxious  to  propitiate  Charlea; 
he  began  a  negotiation  to  confirm  his  actual  authority  with 
the  dignity  of  imperial  vicar  in  Pisa,  and  besides  the  revolted 
San  Miniato  offered  Lucca  in  exchange ;  the  great  acquisition 
of  his  country  and  dearest  to  national  glory !  His  terms  were 
accepted,  and  the  Lucchese  wlio  had  never  lost  their  attach- 
ment to  Charles  rejoiced  in  the  bargain  while  the  emperor 
felt  that  he  was  bartering  an  empty  honour  for  a  peaceful 
sovereignty  which  he  could  always  turn  into  money  by  selling 
it  to  those  most  interested. 

The  Lucchese  were  now  enabled  under  better  auspices  to 
renew  their  former  offers  of  buying  at  an  excessive  price  their 
lost  independence,  and  to  do  it  too  despite  of  their  long 
abasement,  by  the  industry,  the  commercial  wealth,  and  the 
credit  of  their  fellow-citizens.  For  though  injured  oppressed 
and  exiled,  many  had  thriven  amongst  strangers  without  for- 
getting their  native  country,  and  now  once  more  offered  their 
resources  for  its  ransom ;  nor  did  Charles  altogether  decline 
this  union  of  thrift  and  popularity  but  took  his  own  time  and 
convenience  to  consider  it.  Lucca  was  finally  delivered  to 
Marcovaldo  bishop  of  Augsbourg  after  six-and-twenty  years  of 

•  PetrarcA^  Canz.  It. —Corio,  Parte  iii%  p.  240.— >Muratoii,  Annali. 
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Pisan  tyranDj,  and  Charles  entered  it  on  the  fifth  of  September 
1368  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  joyful  people. 

Near  the  town  he  was  met  by  Agnello  and  his  two  sons 
whom  he  knighted  with  great  ceremony,  and  on  entering  Lucca 
the  whole  company  ascended  a  decorated  platform  whence  the 
usurper  was  to  be  publicly  declared  Doge  and  Imperial  Vicar  of 
Pisa;  but  suddenly  the  spars  gave  way  and  the  whole  scaffold- 
ing came  crashing  to  the  ground :  many  persons  were  killed 
more  wounded,  amongst  them  Giovamu  d'  Agnello  himself, 
whose  thigh  was  brokea  and  moreover  his  power  annihilated  by 
this  luckless  accident ;  for  the  news  flew  rapidly  to  Pisa  and 
despite  of  all  precautions  excited  a  general  revolt. 

Under  the  patriot  Albizzi  da  Vice  before  mentioned,  the  city 
soon  echoed  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Emperor :"  "  Death 
to  the  Doge."  The  guards  were  overpowered,  and  even  a  part 
of  the  Raspanti  joined  the  patriots,  so  that  ere  long  a  complete 
revolution  was  effected;  all  the  exiles  except  Piero  Gamba- 
corta  were  allowed  to  return  and  Agnello  with  the  loss  of 
every  present  hope  quietly  relinquished  his  honours. 

Gambacorta  was  at  this  moment  with  the  emperor,  for  whose 
protection  he  had  paid  10,000  florins,  and  in  1369,  after  a 
period  of  internal  agitation  somewhat  curbed  by  a  powerful 
armed  association  of  patriotic  nobles  and  citizens  called  the 
**  Company  of  Saint  Michael,"  his  sentence  of  banishment  was 
through  imperial  influence  publicly  annulled.  Returning  in 
triumph  to  the  scene  of  his  family's  glory  and  misfortimes  old 
enmities  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  forgiven  if  not  for- 
gotten, and  the  Gambacorti  again  shone  amongst  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Pisa.  Faction  however  although  re- 
pressed by  Piero  s  prudence  was  far  from  still ;  few  were  so 
moderate  or  politic  as  their  chief;  the  Easpanti,  attacked 
and  injured  by  his  party,  were  succoiu*ed  by  him  with  seeming 
generosity  while  he  sharply  rebuked  their  assailants :  one  of 
the  city  gates  remained  still  in   their  possession  and   seeing 
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themselves  finally  driven  from  political  power  they  poisoned  the 
emperor's  mind  against  Gambacorta,  and  invited  him  to  make 
a  sudden  attack  upon  Pisa  itself  and  thus  seize  the  govern- 
ment ;  an  enterprise  that  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  spi- 
rited defence  of  the  people  backed  as  is  said  by  a  seasonable 
supply  of  golden  florins*.  The  sudden  turn  of  Lombard  poli- 
tics gave  Florence  more  cause  of  anxiety  about  the  emperor's 
feeling  towards  herself;  for  she  learned  tliat  he  was  not  only 
angry  at  her  refusal  to  join  the  allies,  but  accused  her  of  having 
infringed  the  imperial  prerogatives  by  occupying  Vol  terra, 
Prato,  and  other  places :  in  this  perplexity  she  prayed  for  the 
pope's  interference  to  prevent  hostilities,  and  Urban  displeased 
with  Charles  and  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  his  own  views, 
one  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  subjugation  of  Tuscany,  seemed 
to  favour  her  wishes  and  tried  ineffectually,  perhaps  insincerely, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  The  unperial  troops  under 
papal  banners  made  incursions  on  Florence,  favoured  the 
revolt  of  San  Miniato,  occupied  that  town,  demanded  the 
restitution  of  Vol  terra,  besides  other  Florentine  conquests; 
and  without  actually  declaring  war  began  a  regular  course  of 
hostilities.  Tliis  compelled  the  Florentines  to  arm;  the 
sound  of  warlike  preparation  was  everywhere  heard ;  the  roads 
were  broken  up,  trade  interrupted,  and  nmch  injury  and 
inconvenience  suffered ;  but  amidst  all  this  there  was  a  spi- 
rited refusal  returned  to  the  imperial  demands,  and  a  declared 
resolution  not  to  surrender  a  single  place  or  a  foot  of  land 
to  the  German  monarch,  whom  however  tliey  constantly 
treated  with  a  respectful  distant  and  determined  coolness  f . 

*Cronaca  di  Donato  Vclluti,  p.  115,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  Hfl9. 
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Although  mistrusting  Pope  Urban^s  sincerity  the  restoration 
of  Piero  Gambacorta  gave  new  confidence  to  Florence 
by  securing  her  friendly  relations  with  Pisa;  yet 
seeing  no  alternative  but  war  or  a  oompromise  with  imperial 
rapacity  and  the  former  being  the  most  serious  and  costly  eril, 
she  resolved  to  purchase  forbearance  with  50,000  florins ; 
and  the  opportune  arrival  of  Giovanni  Malatacca  da  Heggio 
with  a  body  of  troops  in  their  own  pay  accelerated  the  nego- 
tiation')'. In  1368  Charles  had  been  attracted  to  Siena  by 
civil  disturbances  of  which  he  intended  to  make  good  use,  and 
therefore  on  his  return  from  Rome  began  to  intrigue  for  the 
supreme  power :  after  some  unsuccessful  machinations  he  in 
January  1369  by  the  aid  of  a  fiEu^tion  headed  by  the  Salimbeni 
a  rich  and  powerful  race,  attempted  with  three  thousand  cavalry 
to  overpower  both  nobles  and  people  but  was  gallantly  beaten, 
made  prisoner,  and  disgracefully  turned  out  of  the  town  without 
horses  or  money,  except  what  the  citizens  somewhat  too  gene- 
rously supplied  out  of  respect  for  his  dignity  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  future  aggressions.  Equally  fearful  of  the  still  agitated 
Pisa  Charles  retreated  to  Lucca,  resolving  after  he  had  ex- 
tracted all  he  CQuld  from  Tuscany  to  quit  the  Italian  states, 
leaving  Bemabo  Visconte  to  execute  the  duties  of  imperial 
vicar  both  in  that  city  and  Pisa.  This  last  resolution  alarmed 
both  pope  and  Florentines  whose  states  were  already  too  closely 
shouldered  by  Visconti's  power,  so  that  they  exerted  them- 
selves to  reconcile  the  emperor  with  Pisa  and  effect  a  treaty 
by  which  Lucca  should  be  left  an  independent  state,  and  Pisa 
free  with  a  popular  government,  on  payment  of  50,000  florins, 
for  which  Florence  engaged  to  become  surety. 

But  the  most  lucrative  bargain  made  by  Charles  was  the 
restoration  of  Lucchese  freedom  after  six-and-fifty  years  of  un- 
mitigated oppression,  reckoning  from  the  first  usurpation  of 
Uguccione  deUa  Faggiola  in  1314  until  the  entire  emancipation 

*  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  666. 
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of  that  city  in  1370,  when  the  last  payment  of  800,000  florins 
was  completed  and  the  Cardinal  de  Montfort  left  Lucca  a  free 
and  independent  commonwealth. 

During  this  long  6er>'itud6  she  had  lost  her  trade,  manofiio- 
tures,  and  populousness,  but  not  her  character:  the  whole 
province  of  Val-di-Nievole  had  been  conquered  or  otherwise 
acquired  by  Florence  and  was  never  afterwards  restored ;  her 
citizens  were  oppressed,  exiled  and  impoverished ;  but  the  love 
of  country,  of  liberty,  and  an  unconquered  spirit  of  national 
independence  still  remained. 

Although  five  years  of  peace  had  blunted  former  animosity* 
as  yet  no  symptoms  of  returning  commerce  between  Florence 
and  Pisa  were  perceptible;  the  latter  could  only  be  passive 
and  the  former  at  great  inconvenience  still  continued  to  fre- 
quent the  port  of  Talamone  although  in  the  disordered  state  of 
Tuscany  this  long  line  of  transport  was  tedious  uncertain  and 
unsafe.  About  June  therefore,  after  the  Gambacorti  became 
once  more  dominant  in  Pisa,  this  subject  was  taken  into  serious 
consideration  and  soon  arranged,  with  a  complete  reciprocity  of 
commercial  privileges  between  the  two  republics:  free  trade 
was  established  in  its  most  extended  signification  as  regarded 
merchandise ;  for  food  of  all  kinds  with  tlie  exception  of  fish 
seems  ever  to  have  been  sliackled ;  and  to  facilitate  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  the  present  road  along  the  Amo's  bank  was 
then  in  part  if  not  wholly  constructed*. 

Charles  returned  to  Germany  in  July  but  the  malcontents 
of  San  Miniato,  instigated  first  by  the  Patriarch  of  Aquilea, 
afterwards  by  De  Montfort  Cardinal  of  Boulogne  and  Governor 
of  Lucca,  and  then  supported  by  Bemabo,  were  still  in  open 
rebellion.  Florence  had  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  De  Montfort  on  this  point,  but  angry  at  the  pope's  banners 
being  used  against  her,  and  seeing  him  fully  occupied  with  the 
Perugians  she  broke  the  treaty  and  sent  an  army  under  Mala- 

*  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  668. 
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tacca  to  besiege  the  place.  The  cardinal,  indignant  at  this 
treachery  instantly  negotiated  with  Bemabo  and  effected  an 
agreement  between  him  the  pope  and  emperor  that  for  a 
certain  sum  paid  to  himself  and  the  latter,  his  assistance 
against  Perugia,  and  his  promise  not  to  molest  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  he  was  to  be  made  vicar  of  Lucca  and  San  Miniato 
and  the  pope  was  to  return  to  Avignon*.  Bemabo  there- 
fore, having  no  scruples  about  breaking  his  faith  interfered 
as  vicar  of  that  town,  and  being  prepared  for  aggression, 
gave  notice  that  if  Florence  persisted  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  move  in  its  defence.  The  Florentines  surprised  and 
indignant  at  this  proceeding  from  one  for  whom  they  had 
refused  the  alliance  and  provoked  the  anger  of  both  pope  and 
emperor,  replied  with  spirit  that  if  peace  were  once  broken 
he  should  not  find  them  idle.  In  the  interim  Montaione, 
Canneto,  Coiano,  Castelnuovo,  and  San  Guintino  all  depen- 
dencies of  San  Miniato,  tendered  their  submission,  while  Vol- 
terra  renewed  her  alliance  and  consented  to  the  occupation  of 
her  citadel  by  Florence  for  another  decennial  period.  Both 
parties  being  determined,  Hawkwood  who  commanded  the 
Milanese  advanced  from  Sarzana,  which  had  given  itself  to 
Bemabo,  and  taking  up  a  position  at  Cascina  watched  his  op- 
portunity of  raising  the  siege  or  at  least  succouring  San  Miniato 
now  hard  pressed  by  the  Florentines.  Malatacca,  or  according 
to  Ammirato  Bartolino  di  Losco  of  Reggio,  maintained  a  strict 
blockade  in  so  strong  a  position  that  Hawkwood  was  baffled ; 
but  the  ignorant  seignory  mistaking  the  pmdence  of  both 
generals  for  fear,  insisted  on  a  battle  as  the  only  successful  way 
of  conducting  a  campaign;  a  step  which  their  general  vnth 
equal  pertinacity  avoided  as  the  most  dangerous  and  unneces- 
sary. Florence  still  indignant  at  Visconte's  conduct  hastily 
brought  about  a  league  between  the  pope  and  several  Lombard 
states  who  along  with  herself  combined  for  five  years  to  make 

*  Cronaca  di  Donato  Velloti,  p.  124. 
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war  on  the  Visconti  and  look  to  the  general  defence  of  Italy*. 
Urhan  ^ell  pleased  to  see  Florence  at  last  so  fidriy 

A.D.  1370. 

engaged  witli  Bemabo  rebuked  the  Cardinal  De  Mont- 
fort  for  his  precipitance  and  despatched  two  legates  to  the 
former  chief  with  a  bull  of  excommunication  and  declaration  of 
warf.  Visconte  listened  attentively  while  the  document  web 
read  by  tlie  Cardinal  of  Belfort  and  the  Abbot  of  Farfa  who  were 
charged  with  this  dcHcate  mission,  and  then  quietly  conduct- 
ing them  to  the  Ponte  del  Naviglio  in  the  centre  of  Milan, 
"  Choose,"  said  he,  "  which  you  like  best ;  to  eat  or  to  drink 
before  you  leave  me."  The  prelates  were  silent ;  an  angiy  and 
unscrupulous  tyrant  was  before  them,  his  guards  and  slaTish 
populace  around ;  all  prompt  to  execute  his  wildest  command. 
"  Do  not  imagine  "  added  ho  "  that  I  will  allow  you  to  part  with- 
out some  refreshment  likely  to  make  you  remember  me."  One 
of  them  casting  a  glance  at  the  river  replied  "  We  would  rather 
eat  than  ask  to  drink  from  so  large  a  stream."  "  Very  well," 
returned  Bemabo,  "  you  shall  not  leave  my  presence  until  you 
"  have  eaten  the  parchments  on  which  these  bulls  of  exoom- 
''  munication  are  written,  the  leaden  seals  that  hang  to  them, 
'*  and  the  silken  ribands  with  which  they  are  tied."  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  legates  claimed  the  rights  of  ambassadors,  or 
urged  their  sacred  calling ;  nothing  would  avail ;  in  presence  of 
the  court,  the  guards,  and  all  the  citizens,  they  were  compelled 
to  finish  this  indigestible  feast,  and  then  sent  out  of  the 
country. 

The  Florentine  general,  after  repeatedly  proving  finom  the 
strong  position  of  the  besiegers,  that  Hawkwood  could  effect 
nothing  in  favour  of  San  Miuiato  without  bringing  up  his 
whole  army,  and  even  then  to  certain  defeat,  was  peremptorily 
ordered  on  the  first  of  December  1369  to  quit  his  entrench- 
ments and  give  battle.     With  some  words  expressive  of  his 

*  Poggio  Bncciolini,  Igtoria,  Lib.  i<*,     669. 

<v  27. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.    f  Cronaca  di  Donato  Vellud,  p.  126. 
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admiration  of  the  ancient  Bomans  who  left  their  generals  uncon- 
trolled, he  unwillingly  ohejed,  came  up  with  tired  soldiers, 
attacked,  and  by  a  successful  stratagem  of  Hawkwood  s  was 
totally  defeated  and  made  prisoner  on  the  Fosso  Amonico. 
The  camp  before  San  Miniato  was  immediately  reenforced  from 
Florence,  and  so  strong  was  the  position  that  Hawkwood  even 
though  victorious  never  attempted  it,  but  appears  to  have 
thrown  a  small  body  of  troops  into  the  citadel :  on  the  contrary 
he  overran  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  even  to  the  very 
gates,  with  the  usual  concomitants  until  the  ninth  of  January 
when  by  means  of  an  inhabitant  of  low  condition  named  Lupa- 
jrello,  the  long-contested  San  Miniato  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Count  Robert  of  Battifolle  after  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
garrison  *. 

The  joy  for  this  conquest  was  extreme  in  Florence ;  the  com- 
munity being  exasperated  not  only  on  account  of  the  revolt  and 
obstinate  resistance,  but  because  it  had  entailed  a  new  wqt  on 
the  commonwealth  with  the  most  formidable  opponent  in  Italy. 
The  prisoners  were  therefore  insulted  and  their  lives  endangered; 
several  of  the  ringleaders  beheaded  and  many  more  banished  ; 
amongst  others  the  family  of  Borromeo  afterwards  so  revered 
and  distinguished  in  the  city  of  Milan.  Eidolfo  da  Varano 
now  succeeded  Count  Robert  of  Battifolle  in  the  command  of 
the  Florentines,  and  so  little  apprehension  do  they  appear  to 
have  had  of  Hawkwood  that  eight  hundred  horse  were  despatched 
under  Manno  Donati  to  join  the  Lombard  army  and  show 
Bemabo  Visconte  that  Florence  was  not  only  able  to  defend 
her  own  dominions  but  molest  him  also  where  he  least  expected 

herf. 

Nor  was  the  latter  idle :  assembling  a  considerable  force  he 
made  a  diversion  in  Tuscany,  attempted  to  surprise  Lucca  and 

•  Poggio  dates  this  in  1 368,  but  is  at  Donato   Velluti,    p.    127.  —  Poggio 

variance  with  all  other  historians.  Bracciolini,  Lib.  i^  p.  27,  &(f. — Leon. 

+  Cronichetta  d'  Incerto,  p.   195, —  Aretino,   Lib.  viii. —  S.   Ammirato, 

Diario   del    Monaldi.  —  Cronaca    di  Lib.  ziii.,  p.  671. — Muratori,  AnualL 
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afterwards  Pisa,  from  whence  he  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the 
citizens  and  a  body  of  Florentine  auxiliaries,  the  whole  com- 
manded by  Piero  Gambacorta  who  for  tliat  night's  conduct  was 
invested  by  the  ruling  faction  (which  was  his  own)  with  the 
supreme  power  of  the  republic,  and  thus  recovered  aU  the  influ- 
ence of  his  family  along  with  the  ancient  authority  of  the  Gherar- 
deschi.  Thus  baffled  Hawkwood  pillaged  Leghorn  and  ravaged 
the  Maremma,  but  finally  retreated  before  a  strong  division  of 
the  league  which  was  brought  across  the  Apennines  to  oppose 
him,  and  returned  by  Sarzanainto  Lombardy.  Florence  wishing 
for  her  own  interest  to  see  Lucca  at  Uberty  paid  the  remaining 
Ji5,000  florins  due  to  the  emperor  and  enabled  De  Montfort  to 
rid  himself  of  his  onerous  cliarge :  the  cardinal  departed  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March  and  thus  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  com- 
pleting the  freedom  of  Lucca  and  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ening her  own  party  by  uniting  both  that  city  and  Pisa  to  the 
confederacy.  But  as  scarcely  a  man  in  Lucca  remembered  her 
palmy  days  of  freedom  except  as  a  tradition,  Florence  "was 
obHged  to  provide  statesmen  for  the  arrangement  of  her  new 
constitution  on  the  Florentine  model ;  also  with  money  and 
even  engineers  to  demolish  the  stronghold  of  all  her  tyrants 
the  citadel  palace  of  Agosta,  at  the  destruction  of  which  the 
citizens  worked  with  all  the  spirit  of  new-bom  liberty  *. 

After  Uawkwood's  retreat  the  auxiliaries  returned  to  Lom- 
bardy with  Manno  Donati's  division  of  Florentines  who  very 
soon  distinguished  themselves  at  Reggio  where  their  leader  fell  a 
victim  to  his  exertions :  some  time  after  this  success  all  sides 
began  to  talk  of  peace  which  Bemabo  was  ever  ready  to  make 
or  break  as  it  suited  him  at  the  moment ;  but  this  object  was 
more  quickly  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Floren- 
tine division  under  Rosso  de'  Ricci  by  Hawkwood,  so  that  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Bologna  on  twelfthof  November  without  any  greater 

*  Poggio  Dracciolini,  Lib.  i*>,  p.  29,     Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  675.  —  Sit- 
&c.  —  Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  viii.  — S.     mondi,  vol.  v.,  cap.  zlviii. 
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consequences  to  Tuscany  than  a  closer  union  between  the  Flo* 
rentine,  Pisan,  and  Lucchese  republics,  which  naturally  gave 
the  first  a  more  powerful  influence  throughout  that  province. 
It  also  reconciled  the  Florentines  with  Urban  V.  who  tired  of 
Italian  disorders  was  less  anxious  to  revenge  the  insult  offered 
to  his  representatives  than  to  return  to  the  calmer  eiyoyments 
of  Avignon. 

Without  giving  any  other  reason  than  a  wish  to  reconcile 
France  and  England  he  prepared  to  leave  Italy  where  he 
received  obedience  respect  and  reverence  even  to  a  belief  in 
his  power  of  performing  miracles  ;  where  he  had  completed  the 
victorious  march  of  Albomoz,  and  saw  the  ever-turbulent  Rome 
with  all  the  ecclesiastical  patrimony  at  his  feet,  Perugia  alone 
excepted,  which  he  was  however  attempting  to  subdue,  and 
which  now  deprived  of  Bemabo's  aid  was,  by  the  mediation  of 
Florence,  soon  after  reconciled  and  submissive.  Urban's  lowli- 
ness waa  exemplary  and  yet  he  had  been  greatly  tried :  on  enter- 
ing Rome  the  emperor  met  him,  and  instantly  dismounting, 
humbly  took  the  bridle  of  his  white  palfrey  and  conducted  him 
with  profound  reverence  to  the  cathedral.  Coluccio  Salutati  * 
in  a  letter  to  Boccaccio  describes  the  variety  of  impression  made 
on  the  Romans  by  this  unusual  act  of  humility.  **  The  Roman 
prelates  in  the  papal  suite  were  delighted  to  see  their  chief  so 
honoured  ;  the  Roman  people  rushed  in  exulting  crowds  to  be- 
hold the  two  monarchs  of  this  world  in  so  intimate  an  union ; 
tlie  lovers  of  peace  could  scarcely  satisfy  themselves  with  a  spec- 
tacle that  excited  their  warmest  devotion  :  but  those  who  put 
an  evil  interpretation  on  everything  attributed  this  act  of  sub- 
mission to  the  emperor's  pusillanimity.  Some  said  that  it  was  a 
feigned  humility,  and  the  enemies  of  the  church  either  turned 
all  into  ridicule  or  openly  condemned  it.  For  myself  I  was  intoxi- 

*  Colnccio,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of    high   official   situation  in   the    papftl 
his  day,  and  afterwards  secretary  to  the     court. 
Florentine  republic,  held  at  this  time  a 
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cated  with  joy;  I  could  not  contain  myself  when  I  beheld 
what  our  fathers  had  never  seen  and  what  we  dared  not  have 
even  hoped  for ;  the  pontificate  in  union  with  the  empire ;  the 
pulpit  obedient  to  the  spirit,  and  the  monarchy  of  the  earth 
submissive  to  the  monarchy  of  heaven." 

The  love  of  country,  the  ceaseless  turmoils  of  Italian  politics, 
the  climate  ;  and  above  all  the  wearing  persuasions  of  French 
cardinals  who  languished  for  the  soft  and  sensual  tranquillity 
of  Avignon,  were  too  much  for  the  man  who  without  having 
been  ever  seduced  from  his  natural  humility  saw  the  emperor 
of  the  west  at  his  stirrup,  and  afterwards  the  emperor  of  the 
east  at  his  footstool,  renouncing  all  schismatical  opinions,  and 
reverently  acknowledging  his  supremacy. 

There  indeed  seems  to  have  been  but  one  opinion  of  this 
pope,  yet  supposing  the  charge  of  secretly  aiming  at  the  sub- 
jugation of  Tuscany  to  be  true,  religious  zeal  would  scarcely  be 
distinguishable  from  temporal  ambition.  His  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity  was  brief ;  for  embarking  at  Cometo  on  the  fifth  of 
September  and  arriving  on  the  twenty-fifth,  he  died  on  the 
nineteenth  of  December  1370.  On  feeling  the  approach  of 
death  he  ordered  the  doors  of  his  palace  to  be  thrown  open ; 
the  people  entered  and  beheld  a  pope  calmly  and  contentedly 
expiring  on  a  miserable  bed,  dressed  in  the  humble  habit  of  his 
order  which  he  never  quitted,  and  leaving  the  world  with  per- 
fect confidence  and  resignation. 

•*  He  was,"  says  Petrarca,  **  an  excellent  man  adapted  to 
every  sort  of  good ;  because  he  was  neither  blinded  by  igno- 
rance nor  her  sister  inexperience ;  nor  enervated  by  luxury  or 
love  of  women ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  and  more  rare  to  perse- 
vere in  a  great  work  than  to  undertake  it ;  he  sinned  from 
excess  of  complacency  to  those  about  him.  But  how  could  he 
help  being  entangled  in  the  snares  wliich  they  set  for  him, 
shut  his  ears  to  their  insidious  councils,  or  resist  all  the  attacks 
which  they  made  ?   Is  it  not  navigating  against  the  wind?  Can 
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this  be  done  without  the  aid  of  seyeral  rowers  ?  And  those 
whom  he  had  with  him,  fiar  from  opposing,  followed  the  leeward 
course,  searched  for  rocks  and  wished  for  shipwreck  "  *. 

When  the  Florentines  heard  that  cardinal  Count  de  Bean- 
fort  nephew  of  Clement  VI.  had  assumed  the  pon- 
tificate under  the  name  of  Gregory  XI.  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  congratulate  him  both  by  them  and  Perugia, 
and  to  beg  his  ratification  of  Urban  the  Fifth's  treaty  with 
the  latter  state  by  which  that  republic  became  pontifical 
vicar  and  virtually  independent.  But  a  decided  refusal  to  be 
bound  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessor  coupled  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos  had  taken  advantage  of  a 
famine  and  other  public  calamities  to  occupy  Perugia,  alarmed 
Florence  about  the  pope's  ulterior  objects  and  occasioned  an 
attempt  to  form  a  provisional  confederacy  with  Siena  Pisa 
Lucca  and  Arezzo,  against  future  ecclesiastical  encroachments. 
Pisa  and  Siena  declined  any  alliance  independent  of  Avignon ; 
and  a  league,  although  not  exactly  what  the  Florentines  wanted, 
was  at  last  concluded  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Anglec 
Vicar-General  of  Italy,  for  four  years  from  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October;  the  obnoxious  cardinal  having  in  the  interim  been 
removed  from  Perugia. 

External  peace  became  as  usual  at  Florence  the  prelude  to 
internal  war ;  not  the  sanguinary  encounters  of  former  days, 
but  with  passions  equally  strong,  selfish  and  remorseless  : 
Uguccione  de'  Ricci  to  the  people's  entire  satisfaction  became 
gonfoJonier  of  justice  in  September ;  his  unmitigated  opposition 
to  Piero  Albizzi  and  the  law  of  admonition  had  made  him 
extremely  popular,  and  his  modification  of  that  law  in  1366 
was  fresh  in  the  public  mind:  expectation  therefore  hung 
anxious  on  his  present  power,  but  Ricci  no  longer  appeared 

*  Cronichctta  d'  Inccrto,  p.  198. —  — De  Sade,  Mem.  vol.  iii..  Lib.  vL, 
Dom.  Buoninsegni,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  536,  pp.  769, 771}  773. — Sismondi,  vol.  v., 
&c — Mttxutori,  Aniudi,  Anno  1370.     cap.  zlix. 
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as  the  popular  champion  that  the  people  had  been  aocos- 
tomed  to  behold  so  zealous  in  their  cause  and  whose  present 
poverty  indicated  his  former  integrity.  This  was  at  first  attri- 
buted to  ago,  to  indolence,  the  worry  of  straitened  circum- 
stances ;  to  anything  except  infidelity ;  but  a  whole  people  is 
seldom  long  deceived  and  it  was  soon  whispered  that  he  had 
secretly  reconiuled  himself  to  the  Albizzi  by  the  persuasion  of 
Carlo  Stn)zzi,  tlie  most  able  and^  active  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  that  party.  Clandestine  visits  passed  between 
them  in  which  it  was  said  that  Strozzi  used  all  his  powers  of 
eloquence  to  seduce  him :  he  contrasted  the  aristocratic  folly  in 
losing,  with  the  popular  sagacity  in  still  retaining  supreme 
authority  in  their  hands ;  and  more  especially  lauded  the  then 
ruling  fac*tion  which  by  prompt  and  skilful  management  was 
yet  able  to  hold  itself  superior  not  only  to  the  nobles  but  to 
the  legion  of  upstart  citizens  that  had  gradually  entered  nay 
idmost  usurjied  tlie  government  and  who  if  successful  would 
in  their  turn  be  ousted  by  a  new  political  generation.  He 
insttmccd  the  actual  seignory  which  excepting  themselves 
and  two  others,  was  composed  of  the  lowest  order  of  citizens 
the  exclusive  ofispring  of  the  Divieto,  alike  strangers  to 
the  city  and  its  ancient  inhabitants;  to  oppose  these  alone 
the  admonition  had  been  set  in  motion  and  was  in  fSact  the 
strongest  support  of  the  popolani.  He  then  ridiculed  tlie  folly 
of  Ricci  in  permitting  a  mere  family  feud  to  injure  the  Party 
Guelph  and  his  own  kindred  instead  of  letting  them  thrive 
like  Piero  Albizzi  who  only  from  favouring  that  magistracy 
now  governed  the  state  and  saw  his  son  a  cardinal,  while  he 
himself  was  followed  and  courted  by  all  the  world.  He  in- 
quired what  had  been  gained  either  to  liicci  or  his  race  by  the 
long-cherished  epithet  of  '^  Lover  of  the  Public  Good^''  and 
urged  him  to  unite  so  intimately  with  Piero  as  to  share  those 
riches  and  honours  that  the  church  would  shower  upon  his 
family  like  rain  from  thunder-clouds,  by  means  of  this  coali- 
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lion  ;  and  instead  of  being  pressed  and  poor  he  would  become 
wealthy  and  powerful. 

With  some  such  reasoning  it  was  believed,  perhaps  more 
from  the  effects  than  oral  information,  that  Eicci  allowed  him- 
self to  be  seduced,  and  ere  long  one  of  his  sons  was  distin- 
guished by  places  and  pensions  from  the  legate  of  Bologna ; 
another  received  a  benefice,  and  Uguccione  himself  gave  no  fur- 
ther molestation  to  the  Guelphic  party.  The  people  felt  they 
were  sacrificed,  crucified  as  it  were  between  two  thieves,  and  the 
outcry  became  loud  and  general,  more  especially  as  the  cardi- 
nal legate's  ambition  had  already  become  a  subject  of  great 
suspicion  and  alarm  to  most  of  the  citizens  who  saw  with  im- 
patience their  leading  families  within  his  corrupting  influence  "t^. 

Thus  for  a  while  the  strife  between  these  potent  rivals  vir- 
tually ceased  but  not  the  struggle  of  their  factions  :  the  Albizzi 
were  further  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Benchi  de'  Buoo- 
delmonti  a  nobleman  who  for  his  good  service  in  the  Pisan  war 
had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  commoner  but  without 
changing  his  name  or  renouncing  his  family:  he  had  been 
drawn  for  a  prior,  but  when  about  to  officiate,  a  new  law  aimed 
exclusively  at  him  declared  any  noble-popolauo  unless  he 
changed  both  name  and  arms,  ineligible  to  the  seignory  under 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  his  translation.  Disappointed, 
and  indignant  at  this  blow  which  came  from  the  lower  class 
of  citizens,  he  instantly  joined  the  Albizzi  and  brought,  besides 
the  force  of  his  aristocratic  influence,  a  fresher  and  more  angry 
spirit  to  the  admonitory  power ;  and  thus  many  nobles  stifling 
all  former  enmity  wilhngly  seconded  the  designs  of  great  popular 
families. 

Between  members  of  the  Party  Guelph  the  sacrifice  or  safety 
of  individuals  became  a  simple  matter  of  barter ;  the  friends  of 

*  Dom.  Boninsegni,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  354.     xiii.,  p.   678,  &c,  —  Leon.  Aretino, 
— March,  di  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  ix.,     Libro  viii. 
Rub,  725,  726.— S.  Ammirato,  Lab. 
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one  were  condemned  or  exchanged  for  an  equal  value  on  the  other 
side,  but  not  always  peaceably  or  without  external  agita- 
tion. It  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  trace  the  immediate 
bearing  of  the  separate  ruling  departments  of  Florentine  ad- 
ministration upon  each  other  or  estimate  the  relative  power  of  all 
the  springs  that  moved  it ;  insulated  facts  frequently  start  into 
life  from  the  pages  of  old  historians  and  indicate  certain  con- 
nexions and  dependencies  in  the  machine  of  government,  then 
universally  familiar  and  therefore  barely  alluded  to,  not  ex- 
plained ;  which  throw  a  variable,  chequered,  and  altogether  un- 
satisfactory light  on  the  subject,  extremely  embarrassing  even  to 
well-informed  Florentines.  One  of  these  difficidties  is  the  legal 
or  assumed  authority  of  the  Capitani  at  this  epoch :  that  their 
power  was  excessive  is  evident,  whether  used  individually  or  as  a 
body,  but  how  it  acted  on  other  wheels  of  administration  is  hard 
to  say,  because  a  single  member,  and  he  of  tlie  weakest  faction, 
seeuLS  by  an  effort  of  determined  audacity  to  have  controlled  one 
of  the  gravest  of  the  national  councils.  A  citizen  named  Zanobi 
Macinghi  who  happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  Rosso  de*  Ricci 
having  been  drawn  as  gonfalonier  of  a  company  was  marked  by 
him  for  admonition :  his  petition  to  this  effect  however  failed 
three  times  successively  in  the  **  Council  of  Twenty-four,"  so 
that  the  cliairman  refused  to  repeat  the  attempt.  Enraged  at 
this  Rosso  declared  with  violence  that  he  would  reiterate  the 
charge  a  hundred  times  if  necessary :  not  succeeding  in  this  he 
procured  a  council  of  Richiesti  to  be  immediately  summoned ; 
but  whether  by  virtue  of  his  own  official  authority  or  through 
indi^idual  or  party  influence  with  the  seignory  is  one  of  those 
points  on  which  we  are  not  enlightened.  After  sitting  all  night 
the  council  were  induced  from  mere  exhaustion  to  consent  that 
Zanobi  should  be  declared  a  Ghibcliue.  Although  not  easily 
comprehended,  this  might  have  been  a  forced  but  legitimate 
exercise  of  parliamentary  fonns  and  tactics  artfully  managed  to 
worry  the  assembly  into  a  vote  of  censure  and  deprivation 
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against  an  obscure  individual  for  whose  wel&re  few  of  them 
cared ;  but  the  next  act  of  the  Capitani  was  more  decided, 
and  proves  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  forms  of  political 
liberty  in  Florence  its  substance  had  ceased  to  exist  for  any 
except  the  dominant  faction ;  and  that  what  the  Florentines 
called  liberty  was  the  licence  of  driving  their  political  adver* 
saries  from  power  if  they  could ;  not  by  public  opinion  or  intel- 
lectual superiority,  but  by  force  of  arms. 

One  of  the  Ricci  faction  named  Bartolo  Siminetti  banker  to 
the  wealthy  mercantile  house  of  Guardi,  which  had  just  fedled 
for  1*20,000  florins,  was  so  shaken  by  their  fall  as  himself  to 
totter  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  when  Carlo  Strozzi  and 
another  of  that  party  came  forward  to  sustain  him,  and  in  return 
received  his  grateful  conscientious  and  most  zealous  support 
Increasing  public  dissatisfaction  about  the  Capitani  induced 
them  to  propose  a  law  forbidding  the  seignory  to  deliberate  upon 
any  bill  affecting  the  Party  Guelph  for  good  or  evil,  unless 
it  had  been  previously  discussed  and  approved  by  that  magis- 
tracy. This  was  a  bold  attempt  to  take  the  supreme  government 
by  storm,  to  anuihilate  its  legislative  powers,  stifle  public  opinion, 
and  exalt  themselves  high  above  all  human  responsibility.  The 
proposition  was  of  course  rejected,  but  the  Capitani,  being  pre- 
sent, menaced  its  opponents  with  admonition  as  Ghibelines; 
this  accusation  was  successively  repelled  by  all  the  dissenting 
priors ;  the  petition  went  a  second  time  to  the  vote  and,  the 
ballot  being  secret,  with  the  same  result.  Upon  this  Simi- 
netti and  Buonaiuto  Serragli,  both  priors,  started  up  and  the 
former  in  a  bold  insolent  tone  for  which  he  was  noted,  cried 
out  **  We  will  soon  find  out  who  gave  these  white  beans  and 
therefore  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  Party  Guelph"*.  Then 
walking  up  to  each  member  he  sternly  demanded  if  he  were 
a  Guelph,  which  none  being  willing  or  able  to  deny,  at  once 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the    reverse  of  ours,  black  beans  meaning 
mode  of  balloting  in  Florence  was  the    *^  Je^""  and  white  beans  *' No*'* 
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breaking  through  all  forms  of  constitutional  law,  he  forced 
every  individual  to  give  his  black  bean  openly,  and  thus  canridd 
the  motion,  to  the  consternation  of  all  good  citizens*! 

Without  having  been  admitted  behind  the  curtain  or  know- 
ing the  by-play  and  underplot  of  tliis  extraordinary  scene  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  the  supreme  executive 
and  legislative  government  of  the  Florentine  republic  (for  in 
the  seignory  both  were  united)  could  have  allowed  itself  to  be 
thus  awed  into  a  direct  violation  of  all  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  ;  and  this  by  the  audacity  of  a  smgle  man,  even  sup- 
ported as  he  was  by  the  power  of  a  formidable  magistracy  and 
an  audacious  faction  !  It  proves  what  height  that  power  had 
attained  and  how  deeply  its  baleful  shadow  affected  the  com- 
monwealth; yet  national  spirit  was  aroused,  for  the  open 
violation  of  public  decency  alone,  even  in  trifles,  may  often 
raise  a  louder  burst  of  feeling  than  more  solid  matters,  to  whose 
gravity  all  are  not  sensible;  but  in  this  audacious  act  the 
vitality  of  freedom  was  involved  in  addition  to  the  unseemly 
outrage,  and  a  broad  blast  of  indignation  ruffled  the  surface  of 
society. 

Men  soon  began  to  congregate,  covert  meetings  were  held 
under  false  pretences ;  for  it  was  a  capital  crime  in  Florence 
for  more  than  twelve  persons  to  meet  in  secret ;  and  a  new 
seignory  favoured  the  public  wishes.  The  gonfalonier  for 
March  and  April  was  Andrea  Mangioni,  a  fierce  adherent  of 
the  Albizzi ;  but  the  priors  were  men  of  another  stamp ;  one, 
Giovanni  de'  Mozzi,  was  an  open  foe  to  admonition  and  an  un- 
compromising enemy  of  both  factions :  with  him  therefore  Lapo 
di  Castiglioncliio,  Salvestro  de*  Medici,  and  six  other  citizens, 
all  of  whom  except  two  had  been  gonfaloniers  of  justice,  con- 
spired against  the  present  misrule ;  and  these  were  speedily 
followed  by  a  hundred  more,  all  men  of  rank  and  ability  dis- 
gusted with  existing  circumstances.     The  first  meetings  were 

*  Mar.  di  Coppo  Stefiuii,  Lib.  ix.,  Rub.  730.<^.  Ammirato,  Lib.  ziii.,  p.  681. 
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held  on  pretence  of  visiting  Simon  Peruzzi  an  associate,  who 
feigned  sickness ;  but  being  soon  detected  by  their  lynx-eyed 
adversaries  they  were  immediately  denounced  and  this  at  once 
decided  them  to  meet  openly  in  the  church  of  San  Piero  Sche- 
reggio :  here  the  state  of  pubUc  afiairs  was  fuUy  discussed  by 
the  assembly,  which  afterwards  adjourning  in  a  body  to  the 
public  palace  one  of  them  addressed  the  seignory  as  follows  *  : 
"  Many  of  us  doubt,  most  excellent  seignors,  the  propriety 
'*  of  our  having  thus  assembled  by  private  requisition  although 
"  for  a  public  purpose,  lest  we  should  be  either  noted  as  pre- 
*'  sumptuous  or,  being  ambitious,  condemned.  But  when  we 
''  consider  that  day  by  day  others  without  hesitation  assemble 
"  in  their  houses  and  porticos,  not  for  public  utility  but  their 
"  own  private  ambition ;  we  do  think  that  as  they  fearlessly 
"  meet  for  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth  those  who  now  unite 
"  for  the  public  benefit  have  no  cause  of  apprehension ;  nor 
"  are  we  tempted  to  seek  for  or  listen  to  what  others  may  re- 
"  port  of  us  since  they  openly  disregard  our  judgment.  The  love 
*'  we  bear  our  country,  magnificent  seignors,  first  induced  us 
"  to  deliberate,  and  the  same  love  now  brings  us  here  before 
*•  you  to  discuss  that  evil  which  though  already  of  such  magni- 
"  tude  is  yet  fearfully  increasing ;  and  then  to  offer  our  best 
"  assistance  for  its  destruction.  This,  however  difficult  it 
"  appear,  may  be  easily  accomplished  if  you  will  only  banish 
"  all  private  feelings  and  support  with  public  force  your  own 
**  legitimate  authority.  The  common  corruption  of  all  the 
''  Italian  cities  has  extended  and  still  extends  to  ours ;  because 
**  from  the  moment  this  province  threw  oflf  the  imperial  yoke 
**  its  several  states,  relieved  from  a  correcting  power,  have  not 
"  as  free  united  communities,  but  as  cities  split  into  factions, 
"  ordered  their  respective  governments,  and  from  these  proceed 
"  all  the  other  evils,  all  the  other  disorders  that  now  per>'ade 

*  Marchionni  di  Coppo   Sta&ni,  Lib.  he.,  Rub.    731. — S.  Ammirato^  Lib. 
xiii.,  p.  ()82. — Macchiavclli,  Lib.  ill®. 
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them.  No  union,  no  friendship,  is  to  be  found  in  their  citi- 
zens, excepting  among  those  that  are  conscious  of  some  crime 
either  against  individuals  or  their  native  country :  and  be- 
cause in  all,  both  religion  and  morality  are  extinguished; 
oaths  and  plighted  faith  are  only  valued  as  additional  instra- 
ments  of  treachery ;  and  the  more  certain  and  easy  the  mode 
of  deception  so  much  the  more  praise  and  glory  is  acquired. 
Henc«  scoundrels  arc  praised  as  industrious,  and  good  men 
blamed  as  fools.  And  verily  all  those  things  which  most 
tend  to  corrupt  others  seem  now  to  have  nestled  in  the 
Italian  cities :  the  young  men  are  idle,  the  old  lascivious ; 
and  every  age  and  every  sex  are  saturated  with  immoral  and 
disgusting  customs  for  which  good  laws,  spoiled  from  mis- 
usage,  bring  no  relief.  Hence  arises  that  mercenary  greedy 
character  which  is  seen  in  the  citizens,  and  that  appetite  not 
for  true  glory,  but  disgraceful  honours,  on  which  hang  enmi- 
ties,  quarrels,  malice  and  factions  ;  and  these  again  generate 
death,  exile,  affliction  of  the  good,  and  exaltation  of  the 
wicked.  For  the  ^^rtuous,  confiding  in  their  innocence,  do 
not  search  like  the  vicious  for  patrons  who  will  defend  and 
promote  them ;  so  that  being  improtected  they  fistll  and  are 
ruined.  From  such  examples  spring  the  power  and  spirit 
of  faction ;  because  the  vicious  through  cupidity  and  ambition 
and  the  virtuous  from  necessity,  are  compelled  to  £:>llow 
them.  But  a  greater  evil  springs  from  seeing  the  leaders 
and  promoters  of  faction  by  hypocritical  expressions  of  piety 
morality  and  honesty,  clothe  in  a  decent  exterior  their  most 
infamous  objects  and  intentions :  and  it  ever  happens, 
though  they  are  all  enemies  to  freedom,  that  whether  under 
the  name  of  nobles  or  popolaui,  in  artfully  appearing  to 
defend  they  really  trample  on  it ;  for  the  expected  pre- 
mium of  victory  is  not  the  liberty  of  their  country,  but  the 
pleasure  of  having  beaten  their  opponents,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  power  which  the  latter  were  thus  compelled  to 
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*'  relinquish ;  and  thus  tempted  there  is  nothing  so  unjust,  so 
"  cruel,  or  degrading  that  they  "will  not  dare  to  do.     Hence 
**  laws  and  regulations,  not  for  public  but  private  advantage, 
*'  are  made  and  promulgated ;  hence  war,  peace,  truces,  and 
*'  alliances  are  all  undertaken,  not  for  the  glory  of  the  many 
"  but  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  few.     And  if  the  Italian 
*'  cities  be  filled  with  such  disorders  Florence  beyond  all  others 
*•  is  thus  tainted :  her  laws,  her  statutes,  her  civil  regulations, 
"  ever  have  been  and  still  are  ordained,  not  according  to  the 
"  wants  of  a  free  community  but  to  suit  the  ambition  of  that 
"  party  which  happens   at  the   moment  to  be   uppermost. 
**  Hence  it  follows  that  when  one  fiaction  is  driven  from  power 
'*  or  one  sect  extinguished,  phpenix-like   another  soon  rises 
'*  from  its  ashes  ;  for  in  those  cities  that  maintain  themselves 
**  by  parties  and  not  laws,  the  moment  one  faction  remains  un- 
**  opposed,  it  immediately  divides  against  itself,  as  there  is 
**  then  no  protection  from  those  private  intrigues  of  which,  in 
"  self-defence,  it  was  the  original  projector ;  and  that  this  is 
"  true  both  the  ancient  and  modem  divisions  of  our  own  city 
"  demonstrate.     Every  one  imagined  when  the  Ghibelines  fell 
"  that  the  Guelplis  would  live  long  and  happily  together; 
**  nevertheless,  after  a  little  while  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  divided 
"  them ;  and  when  the  Bianchi  were  conquered  the  city  was 
"  not  the  less  troubled    by  faction,   for  either  by  favouring 
**  exiles,  or  from  the  hatred  of  nobles  and  popolani,  struggles 
"  never  ceased.     And  then  to  bestow  with  unparalleled  gene- 
**  rosity  on  others  that  which  we  could  not  or  would  not  eiyoy 
**  together  in  harmony,  we  strangely  surrendered  our  liberty  ; 
"  first  to  King  Robert,  afterwards  to  his  brother,  then  his  son ; 
"  and  lastly  to  the  Duke  of  Athens.     But  like  those  who  can- 
•*  not  agree  to  live  together  in  freedom  and  yet  will  not  be 
"  slaves  we  are  never  a  moment  in  repose;  nor  had  we  any  he- 
sitation, (so  prone  is  every  class  among  us  to  discord)  while 
still  mider  King  Robert's  rule  in  displacing  his  royal  majesty 
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"  for  one  of  the  vilest  inhabitants  of  Agobbio !  The  Duke  of 
"  Athens,  for  the  honour  of  this  city,  ought  not  to  be  remem- 
"  bered ;  but  his  cruel  tyrannical  disposition  should  for  onoe 
'*  give  us  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  teach  us  how  to  live.  Nerer- 
*'  theless  before  and  subsequent  to  his  expulsion,  we,  as  is  onr 
"  wont,  quarrelled  and  fought  with  each  other;  nay  using  against 
"  ourselves  the  very  arms  so  lately  united  to  drive  the  tyrant 
**  from  our  walls,  and  even  with  greater  fury  and  hatred  than 
**  before.  Our  ancient  nobles  being  subdued  and  compelled  tn 
"  bow  before  the  people  many  believed  that  there  would  never 
"  be  more  cause  of  disturbance,  seeing  that  those  were  bridled 
"  who  by  their  haughtiness  and  insupportable  ambition  occa- 
**  sioned  it.  But  now  we  see  by  experience  how  £Bdlacious  is 
**  man's  opinion,  how  false  his  judgment !  The  pride  and  am- 
"  bition  of  the  great  were  not  extinguished,  only  wrested  from 
"  them  by  our  richer  citizens,  who  now,  as  is  the  custom  of 
"  ambition,  aspire  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  commonwealth, 
*'  and  who  having  no  means  of  success  but  discord,  again 
*'  disturb  us ;  so  that  the  forgotten  names  of  Guelph  and 
*'  Ghibeline,  the  curse  of  this  republic,  are  again  revived. 
**  Heaven  wills  it,  in  order  that  there  may  be  nothing  quiet 
*'  or  stable  in  human  afiOEurs,  that  in  every  state  certain  fiami- 
**  lies  exist  which  seem  created  for  its  destruction,  and  in 
**  these  our  own  republic  abounds  beyond  all  others,  for  not 
*'  one  but  many  have  distracted  it  First  the  Buondelmonti, 
*'  then  the  Uberti,  afterwards  the  Cerchi  and  Donati ;  and 
*'  now ;  oh  how  ridiculous !  the  Eicci  and  Albizzi  forsooth 
**  disturb  and  divide  the  city !  Most  excellent  seignors,  we 
*'  have  not  cited  the  depraved  manners,  the  corruption,  the 
«  ancient  and  continual  discord  of  our  ancestors,  to  intimidate 
"  but  only  remind  you  of  their  source ;  and  show  that  as  you 
<*  can  easily  recal  these  things  to  your  own  memory  so  have  we 
'*  not  forgotten  them.  And  we  tell  you  moreover,  that  the 
"  examples  of  those  times  need  not  make  you  diffident  about 
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**  being  able  to  cnrb  the  present;  for  then  the  ancient  fiomilies 
*'  were  so  powerful  and  so  favoured  by  princes  that  the  common 
"  regulations  of  society  proved  insufficient  to  restrain  them ; 
"  but  now  that  the  empire  is  weak,  the  pope  no  longer  formid- 
"  able,  and  that  this  city  and  all  Italy  are  arrived  at  a  relative 
"  state  of  equality  sufficient  to  sustain  ourselves ;  there  will  be 
'*  no  difficulty  in  the  execution ;  our  own  republic  especiaUy, 
*'  despite  of  ancient  examples  to  the  contrary,  not  only  can 
'*  maintain  its  unity  but  effect  a  complete  social  reform,  pro- 
"  vided  you,  0  magnificent  seignors,  proceed  zealously  to  the 
"  task  which  we,  moved  by  pity  for  our  countiy  not  any  private 
**  inducement,  now  advise ;  and  though  the  corruption  be  deep 
"  you  can  at  once  destroy  that  evil  which  infects  us,  that  frenzy 
**  which  consumes  us,  that  poison  which  is  killing  us :  impute 
*'  our  ancient  troubles,  not  to  human  nature  but  to  the  times, 
"  which  .are  always  changing,  wherefore  through  better  regula- 
**  tions  you  may  hope  for  our  city  a  better  fortune.  The  malig- 
"  nancy  of  these  times  may  by  prudence  be  conquered  if  you 
*'  will  only  curb  the  ambitious,  annul  those  regulations  which 
*'  are  the  nurses  of  faction,  and  replace  them  by  others  more 
*•  conducive  to  real  liberty :  and  may  you  be  pleased  rather  to  do 
*'  this  now,  by  virtue  of  existing  laws,  than  be  compelled  here- 
**  after  by  a  people  driven  to  accomplish  it  by  force  of  arms  "*. 
This  speech  only  declared  in  plain  expressions  what  everybody 
felt  to  be  truth :  the  priors  were  willing  to  comply  and  assemble 
a  council  of  the  Richiesti  before  which  both  the  public  grievances 
afll  the  accusations  against  citizens  were  to  be  laid.  To  this 
proposition  Jacopo  Guacciani  of  the  Albizzi  fiEtction  objected 
as  unnecessary  and  dangerous  to  public  tranquillity ;  but  pro* 
posed  that  the  delinquents  should  be  at  once  given  over  to  the 
podesta  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  crime.  Filippo  Bastari 
then  answered  that  if  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  state  before  its  supreme  council 

*  Macchiavelli,  Lib.  iii*. 
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were  a  capital  crime,  he  confessed  to  having  committed  it  and  so 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  law,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  in  San  Piero  Schereggio  resolved  to  implore  the  seignoiy's 
aid  in  defence  of  their  common  country  then  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  If  the  letter  only  of  the  law  were  attended  to  he  might 
be  at  once  turned  over  to  the  executioner ;  but  if  in  a  free  city 
the  mouths  of  free  citizens  lovers  of  their  country  ought  not  to 
be  stopped,  he  who  in  defiance  of  private  enmity  boldly  came 
forward  to  expose  the  public  danger  should  be  rewarded.  He 
therefore  demanded,  not  reward;  for  a  good  citizen  wanted 
none  in  his  country's  cause ;  but  that  they  would  cast  away 
passion  and  personal  interests  and  apply  effective  remedies  to 
the  grievances  complained  of.  "  You  are  now"  said  he  "become 
**  the  slaves  of  Uie  Uicci  and  Albizzi,  nor  is  there  anything  left 
'*  of  our  ancient  liberty  but  the  name  and  a  false  and  feeble 
*'  shadow  of  the  original.  It  is  true  0  most  excellent 
**  seigiiors  tliat  we  meet  in  this  palace,  appoint  magistrates, 
**  despatcli  embassies,  levy  soldiers,  and  put  questions  to  the 
'*  vote  like  freemen,  but  the  substance  is  first  settled  else- 
•*  where ;  and  nothing  arrives  here  without  having  passed 
**  through  the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  party.  Whoever 
"  comes  to  these  councils  really  to  servo  his  country  without 
"  permission  from  the  dominant  faction,  or  suspected  by  the 
"  Guelphic  tribunal,  is  at  once  put  aside ;  or  under  some  other 
**  of  the  numerous  pretences  in  which  they  abound  is  kept  at  a 
•*  distance  from  the  government.  Up  to  this  moment,  if  any 
"  of  us  were  dissatisfied  with  one  faction  we  could  joinillie 
**  other,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  choice  maintain  a  sort  of 
**  bastard  liberty ;  but  now,  even  this  refuge  no  longer  remains, 
*•  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Ricci  are  reconciled  to  the 
"  Albizzi,  or  at  least  that  some  of  their  leading  members  have 
**  coalesced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  paralyse  that  fiaction ; 
"  wherefore  it  follows  that  we  must  all  submit  to  one,  or  rather 
**  to  many;  for  the  great  evil  of  tyranny  is  that  obedience 
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"  must  not  onlj  be  paid  to  the  chief  tyrant  but  also  to  all  his 
**  minions.  Some  of  you  will  tell  me  that  I  speak  freely, 
"  and  you  ^11  tell  me  true ;  for  as  a  waning  light  emits  a 
*'  fitful  splendour  while  it  dies  away,  so  should  our  expiring 
"  liberty  flare  up  with  sudden  brightness.  And  if  I  am  told 
"  that  I  speak  at  the  peril  of  my  head ;  I  reply  that  I  am  not 
"  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to  be  insensible  to  danger ;  but 
'*  either  this  business  shall  take  another  aspect  and  I  bear 
**  away  the  glorious  fruit  of  my  temerity ;  or  if  it  continue  still 
*'  unchecked,  I  fearlessly  declare  that  I  shall  then  have  little 
**  pleasure  in  preserving  a  life  that  dooms  me  to  see  my 
"  beloved  country  become  the  bondslave  of  its  own  ambitious 
**  citizens.  I  have  been  five  times  seated  amongst  you  in  this 
**  palace,  thrice  as  prior  and  twice  as  gonfalonier  of  justice :  I 
'•  have  seen  the  efforts  of  some  good  citizens  to  support  our 
"  falling  liberty,  and  I  have  lent  my  humble  but  fearless  aid 
"  to  sustain  it ;  and  now,  if  Heaven  so  decree,  I  will  fall 
**  cheerfully  along  with  it;  and  this  same  spirit  that  at  my 
**  birth  was  free,  as  free  shall  it  be  restored  to  its  Creator ; 
**  for  whatever  may  become  of  me,  no  material  ties  or  corpo- 
**  real  sufferings  shall  impede  the  unshackled  working  of  my 
"  mind." 

Filippo  Bastari  was  attentively  heard  and  instantly  supported 
by  Simone  Peruzzi,  Lapo  Castiglionchio  and  a  host  of  others 
in  rapid  succession  and  without  a  moment's  pause,  so  that  the 
Albizzi  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  the  charge  of  wishing 
either  to  enslave  or  sell  their  country ;  but  it  was  well  known, 
as  they  asserted,  that  Uguccioue  de*  Ricci  once  thought  of  giving 
it  to  Bemabo.  This-  attack  was  repelled  by  Georgio  Ricci  who 
declared  that  the  speaker  Francesco  Albizzi  had  bragged  to 
the  lords  of  Ferrara  and  Padua  that  his  father  held  Florence 
in  as  perfect  obedience  and  servitude  as  they  did  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  own  states,  except  an  imagined  appearance  of 
liberty. 
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This  recrimination  strengthened  the  patriots  and  tiirew  the 
whole  council  into  confusion,  so  that  the  priors  dissolTed  it 
with  a  resolution  to  discuss  amongst  themselyes  the  actual 
condition  of  the  republic :  the  result  was  that  a  committee  of 
two  nobles  and  eight  popolani  was  appointed  to  discoTer  the 
cause  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  existing  giierances,  but 
ending  in  a  strong  recommendation  to  curb  the  pride  and  break 
the  power  of  Piero  Albizzi  and  his  party.  In  pursuance  of 
this  advice  the  gonfalonier  and  eight  priors,  the  twelve  buono- 
mini,  the  sixteen  gonfaloniers  of  companies,  the  nine  captains 
of  party,  and  the  committee  of  investigation ;  in  all  fifty-six ; 
were  immediately  formed  into  a  Balia  vrith  full  powers  for 
settling  the  immediate  business  of  their  convocation,  but  other- 
wise circumstantially  restricted.  The  spirit  of  this  board  was 
essentially  good,  and  therefore,  in  conformity  with  the  report, 
the  Albizzi  alone  were  at  iirst  singled  out  for  castigation  notwith- 
standing their  adherents  in  the  assembly :  afterwards  ninety- 
six  followers  of  both  factions  were  to  be  deprived  of  office,  but 
as  if  fearful  of  their  own  work,  they  ended  in  condemning  Piero 
Albizzi  and  Uguccioue  Ricci  with  two  more  of  each  &mily  to 
five  years'  exclusion  from  every  office  except  that  of  the  Party 
Guelph,  accompanied  by  a  prohibition  against  their  entering  the 
official  residence  of  any  public  rector,  or  approaching  within  a 
hundred  **  braccia''  or  about  two  hundred  feet  of  the  priors* 
palace,  and  having  their  names  if  drawn  for  office,  returned  to 
the  electoral  purses. 

Besides  these,  which  considering  tlie  Albizzi's  power  were 
deemed  to  be  bold  proceedings,  a  provision  was  made  that 
enabled  any  citizen  who  might  thereafter  be  injured  by  a  more 
powerful  neighbour,  to  lay  a  petition  before  the  seignoiy  and 
colleges,  and  on  proving  his  charge  the  culprit  became  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  nobility  ;  or  as  it  was  called,  being  inscribed 
in  the  list  of  the  "  Orandi "  or  great  people,  if  he  were  only  a 
simple  citizen ;  but  to  the  severer  punishment  of  *'  Sopra- 
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grande  "  if  he  happened  to  he  a  nohleman.  As  the  oppression 
of  the  weak  hy  the  strong,  whether  nohles  or  popolani  appean 
to  have  heen  very  prevalent  espedallj  in  the  rural  districts,  this 
law  discontented  many  who,  hecoming  impatient  of  the  hit,  joined 
the  admonitionists  and  caused  much  ulterior  evil.  Several  wise 
regulations  were  promulgated  hy  this  Balia,  amongst  others ; 
that,  except  against  the  Uhaldini,  (then  actuaUy  at  war  with 
Florence  and  considered  as  a  sort  of  outlaws)  no  war,  truce, 
or  peace,  could  thenceforth  he  made  or  hroken ;  no  troops  sent 
out  of  the  country,  nor  the  suhmission  of  towns  or  other  places 
be  received  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  seignory  and 
colleges,  the  Capitani,  the  five  councillors  of  commerce,  a 
learned  able  and  respected  tribunal,  two  consuls  from  each 
Art*  and  ninety-six  citizens  chosen  equally  from  the  sixteen 
companies,  of  which  number  none  could  be  drawn  who  had  not 
previously  served  in  some  of  the  above  offices,  the  judges  of 
commerce  excepted ;  and  not  more  than  two  individuals  from 
the  same  "  Consorteria  "  or  union  of  families.  To  these  were 
subsequently  added,  and  with  potential  voice  the  *'  Died  delta 
Libertd;"  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced citizens ;  the  whole  forming  a  broad  basis  of  popular 
representation  apparently  well  calculated  to  prevent  either  peace 
or  war  being  made  at  the  caprice  of  powerful  individuals  or  fac- 
tions, merely  to  feed  their  own  passions,  or  gratify  a  mischievous 
ambition.  The  citizens  were  moreover  forbidden  to  enter  the 
seignorial,  or  any  of  the  rectors'  palaces  except  on  days  of  pub- 
lic audience,  or  to  offer  any  donative  to  the  latter  functionaries ; 
for  much  secret  corruption  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  courts 
of  the  podesta  the  executor  of  the  ordinances  of  justice  and 
the  captain  of  the  people.  The  execution  of  many  of  these  laws 
was  committed  to  the  new  tribunal  above  mentioned  called 

*  In  conseqaenco  of  the  mortality  of    fourteen,  but  were  restored  the  fol- 
1348,  the  number  of  Arts  or  trades    lowing  year. 
were    reduced    from    twenty-one   to 
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the  "  Ten  of  Liberty  "  which  was  instituted  by  this  Balia  for 
the  general  superintendence  of  ci>il  liberty  a  subject,  acoord- 
ing  to  our  notions,  but  little  understood  in  those  half-civilised 
times ;  to  prevent  the  formation  of  factions ;  to  see  justice  well 
administered ;  and  to  discuss  questions  of  peace  and  war  with 
the  other  council,  which  deprived  of  their  cooperation  became 
lifeless  :  this  important  board  was  composed  of  two  citizens  of 
the  inferior  trades,  four  unoccupied  popolani  and  two  nobles ; 
and  was  renewed  every  four  months*. 

These  reforms  himibled  the  Albizzi  more  in  appearence  than 
reality,  and  with  ostensive  impartiality  bore  harder  on  their 
rivals :  by  leaving  open  the  Guelphic  magistracy  to  both  fac- 
tions the  Albizzi  were  in  reality  strengthened  ;  for  that  tribu- 
nal's power  was  excessive  and  their  influence  in  it  paramount: 
therefore  when  Piero  was  told  of  the  Balia's  decree,  he  merely 
said  "  This  will  do  well  enough  if  they  go  no  further."  And 
even  in  the  Balia  itself  their  adherents  were  instrumental  in 
modifying  the  first  sweeping  resolution  by  artfully,  and  perhaps 
truly  representing  the  danger  of  offending  so  many  powerful 
fiEunilies  ;  by  showing  the  ample  time  which  they  still  had  to 
work  and  therefore  tlie  inutility  and  imprudence  of  haste;  also 
the  safer  policy  of  first  tr}'ing  how  a  less  extensive  measure 
would  be  received  by  the  community  f.  Nevertheless  there  were 
some  strong  spirits  among  their  patriotic  opponents :  Megliore 
Guadagni  was  one  who  boldly  opposed  them,  first  by  petition- 
ing imder  the  new  law  against  Francesco  degli  Albizzi,  with 
whom  he  had  some  dispute  about  a  farm,  and  having  him  placed 
amongst  the  Grandi,  and  afterwards  in  the  beginning 
of  1373  ;  l)eing  then  chief  magistrate;  he  prociu'ed  a 
law  by  which  not  only  the  three  Albizzi  but  tlie  whole  of  that 
race  and  tlie  Ricci  were  excluded  from  office,  and  instead  of  their 

*  Dom.    Biioninsegni,  Lib.   iv.,   p.     Libro  ix.,  Rub.  732,  &c*. 

556.  —  S.   Ammirato,  Lib.  ziii.,  p.    f  M.  di  C.  Stefaui,  Lib.  iz.^  Rub.  732. 

682. — Marchionne  di  Coppo  Stc&ni^ 
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names  being  replaced  in  the  election  purses  when  drawn  for 
official  situations,  which  would  have  given  them  equal  chances 
with  others  after  the  expiration  of  their  punishment,  the  billets 
were  in  future  to  be  torn  up,  and  thus  all  hope  destroyed  until 
a  new  imbursement  took  place  which  would  again  be  likely  to 
extend  the  period  of  their  exclusion*. 

This  was  a  bold  resolute  action  against  a  family  so  numerous, 
rich  and  powerful  vnth  such  a  weapon  as  the  Guelphic  tri- 
bunal at  their  command,  and  who  now  with  increased  bitter- 
ness exerted  themselves  to  re-double  its  pernicious  influence. 
Guadagni*8  ground  was  however  secure,  the  cause  popular  and 
already  discussed,  and  his  attack  directed  only  against  one 
obnoxious  family  vnth  the  fair  expectation  of  powerful  public 
protection  if  he  failed;  but  it  was  a  very  different  business 
when  Piero  Petriboni  prior  for  Santo  Spirito  in  the  same 
seignory  attacked  the  Capitani  themselves.  Certain  citizens 
elated  with  this  success  against  the  Albizzi  the  great  workers 
of  admonition,  attempted  to  arrest  this  formidable  engine  in 
its  full  career,  and  Petriboni  introduced  a  bill  to  declare  all 
admonitory  acts  invalid  unless  approved  by  the  seignory  and 
colleges.  So  bold  a  step  was  too  much  even  for  Migliore  him- 
self although  it  would  have  increased  his  present  power  and 
future  safety,  and  was  therefore  not  only  rejected  in  the 
palace,  but  Piero  was  instantly  accused  of  a  wicked  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Party  Guelph  the  basis  and  palladium  of  Floren- 
tine liberty ;  so  subtle  was  the  management  and  so  deep  the 
terror  of  that  tribunal !  Assuming  this  charge  as  true  the 
Capitani  followed  up  their  blow,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
accused  him  with  some  plausibility  of  having  proposed  a  law 
which  struck  directly  at  public  freedom  and  therefore  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  capital  punishment ;  so  that  much  discussion 

•  ** n  Diario  del  Manaldi''  extends  the  **  CArontc^rfUg^T  Incerto;'  in 

this  sentence  to  Un  yean.    I  have  fol-  Dominico  M.  ManiK  collection,  also 

lowed  M.  di  Coppo  Ste&ni,  the  historian  says  ten  yean. — Page  100. 
and  an  actor  in  the  political  scene ;  but 
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followed  on  the  expediency  of  beheading  him.  The  mcnneiit 
Petriboni's  term  of  office  expired  he  answered  the  Capitam*8 
summons  as  a  known  Ghibeline;  and  he  who  only  one  day 
before  was  seen  exercising  the  highest  functions  of  national 
government  now  appeared  with  a  halter  on  his  neck  groTelling 
before  his  persecutors,  imploring  mercy  for  having  introdooed 
a  law  which  he  believed  to  be  for  his  countiy's  good,  and 
ofifering  to  go  into  volimtary  exile  to  save  his  head !  He 
fortunately  escaped  with  an  admonition  and  kept  his  head,  bat 
lost  all  hope  of  using  it  in  the  government  of  his  countiy^. 

This  outburst  of  the  better-disposed  citizens  was  perhaps 
more  spirited  than  ably  conducted :  intent  rather  on  destroying 
the  effect  of  factions  that  immediately  oppressed  them  than  in. 
providing  for  future  security  by  a  removal  of  causes,  they  fell 
between  both  and  accomplished  neither:  the  Albizzi  remained 
powerful,  and  the  Ricci,  their  only  rivals,  enfeebled :  Petriboni 
attempted  a  deeper  blow,  and  had  he  been  properly  seconded 
would  have  reestablished  the  supreme  government  and  de- 
stroyed the  imperium  in  imperio  of  the  Guelphic  board.  But  the 
terror  of  this  tribunal  was  so  confirmed,  and  so  confounded  in 
the  public  mind  with  the  very  existence  of  liberty  as  to  paralyse 
national  energy  and  perplex  all  judgment  Wlien  the  mind  of 
a  whole  people  is  thus  affected,  the  tyranny  must  be  excessive, 
the  power  terrible,  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  formidable, 
and  the  full  merit  and  boldness  of  their  opposition  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  by  posterity.  The  fury  of  admonition,  rendered 
fiercer  by  these  proceedings,  raged  even  within  the  tribunal 
itself  and  continued  public  disturbance ;  so  that  in  the  following 
year  men  were  again  found  that  unscared  by  Petriboni*s  destiny 
once  more  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  misrule  and  vindicate 
the  rights  of  government. 

A  proposal  £Dr  admonition  was  made  by  some  member  of  the 
minor  trades  imongst  the  Capitani,  and  was  opposed  by  the 

*  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  667* 
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Other,  who  himself  narrowly  escaped  admonition  in  conse- 
quence :  this  caused  additional  discontent  amongst  the  citizens 
as  it  showed  them  clearly  and  in  despite  of  all  their  prejudices, 
that  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Capitani  and  not  Ghihe- 
linism,  was  the  real  cause  of  persecution.  The  prior  GioTanni 
Magalotti  fearlessly  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  this  tyran- 
nical ahuse  of  constitutional  powers  intended  only  for  the 
preservation  of  liherty,  and  therefore  assemhling  a  council  of 
six  hundred  Richiesti  addressed  them  in  a  speech  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  admonitory  system  was  £ast 
bringing  the  republic  to  ruin.  The  sluice  thus  opened  a  tor- 
rent of  eloquence  followed  in  the  same  strain,  member  after 
member  eagerly  rising  in  support  of  Magalotti.  On  seeing 
this,  Lapo  of  Casteglionchio,  who  from  steady  patriotism  had 
turned  completely  round  and  was  now  one  of  the  fiercest  ad- 
monitionists,  mounted  the  Einghiera  and  with  a  bold  and 
fluent  tongue  made  a  long  rambling  irrelevant  speech  until 
tired  of  Ms  vituperation  Magalotti  ordered  him  to  cease  and 
descend  from  the  platform.  Tins  command  infuriated  Lapo 
who  in  a  deafening  tone  cried  out  "  Look  gentlemen  to  what 
"  we  are  now  reduced !  A  Guelph  cannot  speak  in  defence  of 
"  the  Party  Guelph !  What  worse  could  we  expect  from 
"  Bemabo  himself  if  he  were  lord  of  Florence  ?  Giovanni 
"  Magalotti  and  his  followers  are  those  who  want  to  ruin  the 
*'  bulwarks  and  citadel  of  liberty  by  silencing  us  their  defenders ! 
*'  Will  the  rest  of  you  gentlemen  suffer  such  arrogance  and 
"  tamely  allow  one  man  by  the  authority  of  his  ill-suited  office 
"  to  extinguish  the  most  sacred  tribunal  of  the  Party  Guelph, 
*'  the  base  and  foundation  of  this  republic?"  Manetto  Ric- 
ciardo  one  of  the  priors  for  Santo  Spirito  immediately  asserted 
that  so  far  from  wishing  to  check  Lapo  he  had  full  liberty  to 
continue ;  but  Magalotti  unmoved  by  this,  sternly  repeated  his 
command  and  confusion  became  general  until  the  gonfalonier 
ordered  Lapo  to  terminate  his  speech  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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When  he  concluded  many  others  rose  and  denounced  the 
admonitory  system  so  effectually  that  a  resolution  uras  passed 
which  recommended  the  Seignory  to  take  immediate  measures 
for  curbing  or  absolutely  abolishing  this  tyranny.  Here  was  a 
feir  promise,  but  some  delay  in  the  execution  afforded  time  for 
fresh  intrigue;  and  by  new  artifices  the  Capitani  sheltered 
themselves  from  the  coming  storm  until  the  plague  which  had 
again  appeared,  dispersed  it  altogether,  so  that  the  only  result 
from  this  formidable  gathering  was  the  noting  of  Manetto 
Eicciardo  in  the  books  of  the  party  as  a  friend  and  benefactor, 
and  Giovanni  Magalotti  as  a  suspected  Gliibeline*. 

It  usually  happens  that  amidst  the  jostle  of  factions  and  con- 
sequent vicissitudes  of  power,  the  mass  of  lower  and  middle 
ranks  acquire  something  in  the  scramble,  and  in  Florence  at 
almost  every  great  revolution  or  reform  some  small  advance  was 
made  by  the  minor  trades  towards  a  political  equality  with  their 
superiors.  So  in  this  nominal  abasement  of  the  Albizzi  the  lower 
tradesmen  demanded  a  voice  in  the  court  of  commerce,  and  with 
some  reason  as  it  was  in  every  way  connected  with  their  trades 
but  still  more  closely  as  a  court  of  bankruptcy.  In  consequence 
of  this  demand  which  was  considered  just,  two  consuls  from  the 
minor  arts  were  added  to  the  five  already  existing ;  yet  it  was  a 
questionable,  and  proved  an  imprudent  act  as  regarded  the 
character  of  this  court  which  had  difficult  and  delicate  duties 
to  perform,  involving  questions  of  international  law  and  requir- 
ing something  beyond  the  >'iews  and  information  then  existing 
amongst  the  inferior  artisans  of  Florence.  The  reputation  of 
this  tribunal  as  a  court  of  admiralty  was  far  and  widely  spread, 
and  with  such  confidence  in  its  judgments  that  it  was  fre- 
quented, and  its  decisions  voluntarily  submitted  to  by  France, 
Italy,  and  almost  every  other  part  of  the  commercial  world : 
after  this  epoch  however  its  reputation  is  said  to  have  declined  f. 

*  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  690.  Marc   di  Coppo  Ste&ni|    lib.   ix., 

t  &  Ammirato,  Lib.  ziii.,  d.  688.<—    Rub.  784. 
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While  these  transactions  were  passing  in  Florence  the  re* 
maining  independent  branches  of  the  Ubaldini  began  to  give 
some  trouble;  Guaspari  Ubaldino  had  surprised  the  Florentine 
town  of  Castel  Lione,  and  put  the  governor  and  garrison  to 
death:  this  was  a  sharp  and  unexpected  blow,  and  the  more  so 
because  it  was  believed  to  have  been  struck  bj  a  stronger 
hand,  for  the  Ubaldini  were  in  the  Pope's  service  who 
since  the  conquests  of  Albomoz  had  become  a  near  and  dis- 
agreeable neighbour  pressing  the  Florentine  territories  almost 
on  every  side.  Pope  Gregory  XI.  was  now  undisputed  lord 
of  all  the  patrimony ;  of  great  part  of  La  Marca  and  Eo- 
magna;  and  of  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto  with  Perugia  and 
Bologna ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Burgos  who  governed  the  latter 
was  fully  as  ambitious  as  his  predecessor  without  his  talents 
or  sagacity.  Moreover  the  Albizzi  were  known  to  be  in  close, 
and  as  it  would  seem  by  a  letter  taken  from  the  abbot  of  Santa 
Trinita,  in  treasonable  intercourse  with  this  prelate*.  In 
these  circumstances  the  outrage  was  for  some  time  unnoticed 
for  fear  of  greater  evU  ;  but  as  robberies  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ubertini  became  frequent  in  the  mountains  a  price  was 
set  on  the  head  of  eleven  of  that  family,  and  a  magistracy 
called  the  "  Elfjht  of  the  Alps "  created  to  superintend  their 
defence  and  security.  In  the  year  1373  after  some  successful 
operations,  Mainardo  Ubaldini  chief  of  the  clan  became  a  pri- 
soner to  Florence  ;  he  was  first  offered  liberty  in  exchange  for 
the  town  of  Tirli,  but  failing  in  every  negotiation  with  his  family 
for  this  purpose  was  beheaded  by  the  pedes ta,  after  both  the 
captain  of  the  people  and  the  executor  of  the  ordinances  of 
justice  had  refused  to  carry  out  what  they  thought  an  unjust 
sentence,  because  he  had  been  made  prisoner  within  his  own 
dominions.  This  fact  while  it  honours  those  magistrates,  proves 
the  extreme  weakness  of  government,  and  Mainardo 's  death  was 

•  As  we  Icam  from   Marchionno  di     Dieci  della  Libertik,  before  whom  tho 
Ck>ppo  Stcfani^  who  was  one  of  the    affair  came. — Libro  ix,,  Rubrica  738. 
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uniyersallj  blamed,  for  he  was  a  man  of  talent  and  reputatiba 
and  considered  as  the  best  of  his  restless  race.  After  some 
further  success  several  of  the  Pignole  branch  of  the  family 
voluntarily  siurendered  themselves  and  were  &vourablj  re- 
ceived as  popolani  of  Florence :  Lozzoli,  YaldagneUo,  Tirli  and 
all  their  other  strongholds,  fourteen  in  number,  subsequently 
fell  to  the  Florentines  so  that  this  numerous  powerful  and 
troublesome  race  was  at  length  completely  conquered  and  the 
republic  relieved  from  a  continual  cause  of  anxiety  and  often 
of  serious  akrm  ^ 


CoTEMPORiiRY  MoNARCBB.  —  England :  Edwud  III.  —  Scotland :  David 
Bruce,  to  1371 ;  then  Robert  II.  (Stuart)— Prance :  Charles  V.  (The  Wiae). 
— Caatile  and  Leon  :  Peter  the  Cruel,  1368  ;  then  Henry  II.  of  Tnataman. 

—  Aragon :  Peter  IV.  —  Portugal:  Peter  I.  to  1367;  then  Ferdinand.— 
Germany  :  Charles  IV.  Emperor,  and  King  of  Bohemia.<^Naplc8 :  Joanna  I. 

—  Sicily:  Frederic  III.  of  Aragon. —  Popes:  Urban  V.  to  1370;  then 
Gregory  XI. — Poland  :  Casimir  the  Great  to  1370;  then  Louis  the  Great, 
King  of  Hungary  and  Poland. — Greek  Emperor :  John  Palsologus. — Ottoman 
Empire  :  Murad  I.  (Amurath). 


*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  giano,  Caatello  lione,  Mantigno,  V«l- 

power  of  this  family  by  the  following  dagnelli,  Frassino,  Susinana^Cerignolo, 

list  of  Castellif  or  fenced  towns,  pos-  Belmonte,  Pignole,  Yisano,  Bibbiana, 

•essed  by  them  about  this  period  in  Piedimonte,    Ciar^uolo,    Saliodliio, 

the  Apennines    and    Low   Country,  and  Castelpagano.  —  JIfarchionne  di 

though  they  were  then  much  reduced  Coppo  Strfaini,  Lib.  ix.,  Rub.  739.< — 

firom  their  original  splendour.      Their  8,  Ammirato,  Lib.  xL,  p.  604,  and 

names  were  as  follows: — Monte  Gem-  Lib.  xiii,  pp.  686-8-9. ^-DioHo  del 

moli,    Frena,    Caprile,    Roccabruna,  MoruUdi, 
Tirli,  Monte  CoUoreto,  Lozzole,  Vi- 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FROM    A.D.   1374   TO   A.D.   1378. 


Before  entering  on  the  interesting  portion  of  Florentine 
history  which  immediately  follows  the  transactions  already  nar- 
rated, it  may  be  as  well  to  reyiew  the  general  condi- 
tion of  Italy  up  to  this  period  and  especially  of  Lom- 
bardy,  as  more  closely  connected  with  what  will  follow. 

Foreign  invasions,  the  inroads  of  condottieri,  Sicilian  wars, 
and  domestic  troubles,  had  successiyely  kept  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  a  state  of  almost  ceaseless  agitation  from  the  year 
1350,  when  Louis  king  of  Hungary  had  again  occupied  that 
country  and  reduced  Giovanna  to  such  difiGiculties  as  compelled 
the  pontiff's  interference  to  save  her  from  destruction.  In  1352 
Clement  VI.  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  on  condition  that  the 
Hungarian,  Giovanna,  and  Louis  of  Tarento,  should  all  three 
quit  the  realm  until  every  circumstance  of  Andrea's  murder 
had  been  fully  investigated ;  so  that  if  Giovanna  should  be  im- 
plicated Naples  would  become  a  forfeit  to  Louis  of  Hungary : 
if  not,  she  was  still  to  reign,  but  pay  him  300,000  florins  for  his 
expenses.  A  yoimg  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman  pleading 
her  own  cause  before  dissolute  judges  found  more  eloquence  in 
tears  than  words  and  soon  proved  her  innocence  in  the  eyes,  if 
not  in  the  hearts  of  her  auditors :  she  was  acquitted  by  pope 
and  cardinals,  and  King  Louis,  although  &i  from  convinced, 
acquiesced  in  the  sentence  but  magnanimously  or  disdainfully 
refused  the  subsidy.     Giovanna  and  her  husband  were  crowned 
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in  May  135*2,  and  at  Clement's  request  the  long-imprisoned 
Neapolitan  princes  simultaneously  received  their  freedom  from 
Louis  of  Hungary*. — But  there  were  other  sources  of  trouble. 

From  the  time  that  Sicily  fell  under  the  sway  of  Aragon  no 
permanent  peace  had  ever  existed  with  Naples ;  wars,  descents, 
rebellions,  or  revolts,  had  devastated  both  coimtries  with 
various  and  alternate  misery ;  yet  Sicily  remained  independent 
The  Neapolitan  Louis  a  prince  of  no  reputation  died  in  1362, 
and  Giovanna  unable  as  a  single  woman  to  govern  her  turbu- 
lent vassals  married  James  of  Aragon  who  was  inunediatelj 
created  Duke  of  Calabria  ;  but  after  Acciajuoli's  death  in  1866 
fortune  and  her  Sicilian  conquests  alike  fell  from  her  even  to 
Messina  itself;  so  that  in  137*2  she  ceded  the  whole  island  to 
King  Frederic  of  Aragon  as  her  feudatory  for  a  yearly  tribute 
of  three  tliousand  ounces  of  gold,  equal  at  that  time  to  about 
15,000  florins,  on  condition  of  liis  relinquishing  the  royal  title 
of  Sicily  for  that  of  Trincaria;  Giovanna  herself  exclusively 
bearing  the  former. 

Venice  after  a  severe  struggle  with  Louis  of  Hungary  which 
ended  in  1358  by  an  ignominious  peace,  liad  again  quarrelled 
with  Padua  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  of  Florence 
the  pope  and  Pisa  to  preserve  tranquillity  on  land,  while 
another  of  her  numerous  wars  with  Genoa,  itself  in  a  state  of 
contmual  dissension,  gave  full  occupation  to  all  her  maritime 
forces. 

Bologna  in  1355  was  governed  by  Giovanni  d'Oleggio  for 
Matteo  Visconte;  but  suspected  and  offended  by  him  and 
unjustly  treated  by  Galeazzo,  with  the  aid  of  his  Ghibeline 
adherents,  the  Maltraversi,  ho  revolted  and  under  the  title  of 
protector  became  absolute  lord  of  that  city :  the  confederates 
hailed  this  defection  by  instantly  sending  troops  to  his  aid,  and 
being  an  able  determined  man,  Visconte  s  troops  were  repulsed 
and  Oleggio's  authority  more  firmly  established.     Meanwhile 

*  CostoDZO,  Ist  di  Hap.,  vol.  i^,  Lib.,  vL,  p.  365. 
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Matteo  Visconte  suddenly  died;  he  was  remarkable  for  his 
beauty  talents  and  indolence,  and  fell  a  victim,  it  was  believed, 
as  much  to  the  ambition  of  his  two  brothers  as  to  their  appre- 
hension of  mischief  from  his  licentiousness  which  left  the  honour 
of  no  family  unassailed  however  high  their  rank  and  respecta- 
bility*. They  now  shared  his  dominions,  still  leaving  Genoa  as 
common  propert}' ;  and  in  this  partition  Bologna  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Bemabo.  In  1356  Giovanni  d'Oleggio  agreed  by  treaty  to  retain 
the  lordship  of  that  city  during  his  lifetime  only ;  but  on  Ber- 
nabo's  part  the  whole  transacti(m  was  deceptive,  and  under  the 
Mse  pretence  of  attacking  Ferrara  he  despatched  Arrigo,  son 
of  Castruccio  Castracani,  with  a  strong  force  to  Bologna : 
Arrigo  soon  began  to  conspire  against  the  state  but  was  de- 
tected and  with  many  others  beheaded  in  defiance  of  every 
consequence  by  Oleggio,  who  after  this  naturally  fell  into  the 
arms  of  the  league,  the  only  fruit  that  Bemabo's  treachery 
produced.  Galeazzo  in  like  manner  alienated  John  Palaeo- 
logus  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  a  prince  of  great  power  and  abi- 
lity, who  in  concert  with  the  Beccaria  of  Pavia,  and  having 
himself  considerable  influence  there  as  imperial  vicar,  openly 
defied  the  Visconti.  With  the  help  of  Savoy  he  soon  gained 
possession  of  Asti,  Alba,  Cherasco,  Chieri,  and  almost  all  the 
Piedmontese  cities,  his  enemy's  indignation  the  while  turning 
fiercely  on  Pavia  which  was  closely  blockaded  in  May,  and  a 
second  army  simultaneously  dropped  down  the  Po  to  besiege 
Borgoforte  in  the  Mantuan  country. 

By  the  aid  of  Monferrato  and  the  stirring  eloquence  of 
Petrarca's  friend  the  Fra  Jacopo  Bussolari,  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  apparent  self-devotion,  one  bold  and  successful  sally 
was  made,  the  Milanese  works  were  destroyed  and  the  city 
finally  liberated  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  1356  while  the 

*  The  probability  seems  to  bo  that  he  ing  to  Corio,  \ra8  disgusting.  (Vide 
died  from  the  pure  effects  of  dc-  Corio  deli*  ffittorie  Milanue^  Partt 
bauchery,  the  excess  of  which,  accord-    iii%  folio  229). 

VOL.  II.  B  B 
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Visconti  were  thrice  defeated  in  other  places  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Keggio,  Mantua,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara.  The 
confederates  about  this  period  purchased  Count  Lando's  slippery 
aid  with  all  his  free  companions,  and  their  armies  thus  aog* 
mented  carried  fire  and  sword  throughout  the  Milanese  states. 
Lando  then  joined  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato ;  more  losses 
accrued  to  Milan ;  Genoa  revolted  in  November ;  and  the 
deposed  Doge  Boccanegra  then  an  exile  at  Pisa,  or,  according  to 
Muratori,  a  sort  of  hostage  at  Milan,  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
former  authority  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  nobles, 
who  were  not  only  excluded  from  power  but  some  of  them 
exiled,  while  he  made  common  cause  with  the  marquis  and 
became  a  deadly  foe  of  Milan  *. 

Tilings  were  thus  in  Lombardy  when  Cardinal  Albomoz, 
after  having  with  great  political  sagacity  military  skill  and 
perseverance,  reoccupied  a  large  jwrtion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
states,  turned  his  arms  against  Francesco  degli  Ordelaffi  Lord 
of  Forli,  Forlimpopoli,  and  Cesina,  as  well  as  tigainst  Rinieri  and 
(jiovanni  di  Manfredi  Seignors  of  Faenza,  whom  along  with 
the  Grand  Company  he  anathematised,  and  followed  it  up  by 
publisliing  that  crusade  which  in  1857  was  so  successful  at 
Florence  f.  Faenza  and  Ascoli  surrendered,  but  Cesina  was 
long  and  gallantly  defended  by  Cea  wife  of  Francesco  Ordelaffi 
until  compelled  to  yield  by  an  insurrection  of  the  far  less 
devoted  citizens. 

The  Lombard  war  continued  in  favour  of  the  allies  until  June' 
1358  when  peace  was  concluded;  but  to  Bemabo  Visconte  a 
treaty  was  the  mere  couching  of  the  tiger  for  a  more  deadly 
spring,  and  accordingly  the  follo^ving  year  he  attempted  to 
surprise  Bologna.  The  siege  of  Pavia  was  also  renewed  without 

*  Corio,  Hist.  Mil.,  Parte   iii%  folio  Arch.  Stor.  Ital. 

231,  Kd.  1554. — M.  Villani,  Lib.  vii.,  f  Muratori  places  this  event  in  1356, 

cap.  xl.    -  Muratori,   Anno  1356. —  after  Villani,  Ammirato  in    1357.— 

Cronache    Milancsi   di   Giovani,    P.  M.  Villani,  Lib.  vi.,  cap.  xiv, — Mura- 

Oignola,  &c.,  Lib.  i*^^  p.  19,  vol  iii. —  tori  Aonali,  Anno  1356. 
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that  city  being  able  to  receive  any  aid  from  Piedmont ;  for  the 
Marquis  of  Monferrato  after  having  engaged  Lando  and  Baum- 
garten  during  their  disgraceful  retreat  from  Tuscany,  was  ulti- 
mately deserted  by  both ;  and  Bussolari  who  had  ousted  the 
Beccaria,  although  to  his  own  certain  ruin,  yet  surrendered 
Pavia  on  favourable  conditions  to  Galeazzo  in  1359 :  Forli 
yielded  the  same  year  and  Bomagna  became  tranquil;  but 
Oleggio,  being  too  hardly  pressed  by  Bemabo  Visconte,  abdicated 
in  favour  of  the  church  receiving  Fermo  in  exchange  for  Bo- 
logna, to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  The  war  and  siege 
nevertheless  continued  until  Visconte  s  army  retired  before  an 
auxiliary  force  of  wild  Hungarians  levied  by  Albomoz  in 
1360. 

Galeazzo  meanwhile  was  still  in  active  hostility  with  Mon- 
ferrato and  the  "  White  Company :"  while  Albomoz,  Ferrara, 
Padua,  and  Reggio,  unsuccessfully  united  in  a  demand  for  aid 
from  Florence  who  still  remained  faithful  to  her  treaty  with 
Milan  though  fully  alive  to  Visconte's  increasing  power  and  the 
risk  of  pontifical  enmity  *. 

War  soon  recommenced  in  Lombardy  and  Bemabo,  excom- 
municated by  Urban  V.  and  afterwards  defeated  by  the  con- 
federates at  Crevacuore,  was  finally  compelled  to  cede  Bologna 
to  the  church  at  a  general  peace  concluded  in  1364  between 
Milan  and  the  other  belligerent  states.  Two  years  afterwards 
an  alliance,  already  mentioned,  between  the  pope  and  emperor, 
nominally  against  all  free  companies  but  really  against 
the  Visconti,  was  commenced  through  the  secret  agency  of 
Niccolo  d'  Este  and  Malatesta  Unghero,  and  this  awakening 
Bemabo  s  suspicion  produced  a  demand  on  his  part  for  admit- 
tance as  a  member  on  purpose  to  test  their  sincerity.  Urban 
referred  hira  to  Charles  who  endeavoured  to  mislead  the  too 
subtile  Visconte  by  hollow  professions  and  false  excuses: 
but  Bemabo  was  not  easily  overreached,  therefore  instantly 

*  S.  AmmiratOy  Lib.  xiL,  p  601. 
B  B  2 
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commauded  his  natural  son  Ambrogio  to  levy  fresh  troops  in 
the  Genoese  territory  where  loose  adventurers  of  all  nations 
abounded,  and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  money  the  company 
of  Saint  George  soon  rose  in  compact  order  from  the  strag- 
gling freebooters  of  England  France  and  Germany.  Genoa 
was  immediately  menaced,  and  cowering  under  the  uplifted 
arm  of  Visconte  implored  his  alliance.  This  left  Ambrogio 
at  liberty  to  unite  with  Hawkwood  after  his  defeat  by  Baum- 
garten  and  subsequent  expulsion  from  Sieua;  but  a  later 
attack  on  the  Neapolitan  dominions  by  this  young  chieftain  was 
less  fortunate ;  for  after  ha\iug  inflicted  much  misery  there,  he 
was  totally  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Giovanni  Malatacca 
with  the  combined  forces  of  Rome  and  Naples ;  three  hundred 
of  his  followers  were  instantly  hanged  by  the  pope  and  the  whole 
company  aimihilatcd  *. 

(laleazzo  Visconte  who  like  Bemabo  was  ever  seeking  for 
high  family  alliances,  after  marrying  his  son  to  Isabella  of 
France,  in  1308  united  his  daughter  Violante  with  Lionel 
Duke  of  Clarence  son  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  giving 
with  her  besides  a  dowry  of  */200,000  florins,  the  city  of  Alba 
and  other  fortified  towns  in  Piedmont.  These  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  magnificence  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  but  Clarence,  exhausted  as  was  believed  by  intem- 
perance, died  within  the  year  and  much  vexation  accrued  to 
(jaleazzo  in  consequence  who  lost  not  only  Alba  but  all  the 
other  towns,  along  with  that  attachment  of  the  English  com- 
panies to  secure  whose  fidelity  was,  according  to  some  authors, 
.one  of  his  great  inducements  to  this  match  f. 

After  the  peace  with  Charles  and  his  allies  in  1 369 ;  and 
the  renewed  hostilities  consequent  on  the  revolt  of  San  Miniato 
when  Florence  became  his  enemy,  Galeazzo  recommenced  the 
war  with  Montferrato  who  had  purchased  Alba  and  the  other 

*  Muratori,  Annali,  Anni  1366-1367. 

t  Muratori,  Annali,  1368, 1369.— Corio,  Parte  iii*,  folio  238. 
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Piedmontese  towns  from  the  English,  while  Bemabo  acquired 
Sarazana  and  Keggio;  the  former  by  voluntary  cession,  the 
latter  by  purchase  from  a  condottiere,  brother  to  Count  Lando, 
who  had  been  employed  by  Niccolo  d'  Este  to  take  treache- 
rous possession  of  it  for  him.  Having  sacked  the  town  with 
unusual  cruelty  even  for  these  freebooters,  this  chief  betrayed 
his  deceitful  employer  and  sold  it  in  1371  to  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  d'  Este.  Such  was  the  faith  of  mercenaries,  the 
morality  of  princes,  and  the  lamentable  destiny  of  unoffending 
citizens  in  that  turbulent  and  remorseless  age ! 

Ambrogio  Visconte,  who  was  now  ransomed  and  command- 
ing the  Milanese  army,  invaded  both  Ferrara  and  Modena  to 
the  great  alarm  of  Gregory  and  his  allies ;  more  especially  as 
they  were  now  deprived  of  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato's  abilities, 
for  this  distinguished  chieftain  died  in  1372  leaving  his  children 
minors  under  the  protection  of  that  pontiff  and  Duke  Otho  of 
Brunswick.  These  princes  uniting  with  Amadeo  Count  of 
Savoy,  who  became  alarmed  at  Frederic  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  s 
movements  in  favour  of  Visconte,  continued  the  war  against 
Galeazzo  and  his  new  ally,  while  the  other  papal  forces  with 
Nicholas  of  Este,  Francis  Carrara  of  Padua  and  a  body  of  Flo- 
rentine auxiliaries  made  war  on  Bemabo;  nor  did  Florence 
violate  the  treaty  of  1370  by  this  assistance,  as  a  friendly  force 
could  in  those  days  be  honourably  despatched  to  the  succour  of 
an  ally  if  so  bound  by  previous  treaty,  without  any  national 
quarrel  or  new  cause  of  offence.  This  army  was  defeated  by 
Ambrogio  on  the  second  of  June,  after  a  bloody  battle  in  which 
Rod  a  German  commander  of  the  Florentines  and  a  thousand 
men  were  made  prisoners,  amongst  others  William  of  Fogliano 
the  general-in-chief  who  was  barbarously  put  to  death  by  Ber- 
nabo.  The  capture  of  Correggio  followed  as  an  immediate 
consequence  of  this  victory,  and  Bemabo  improving  his  advan- 
tage attempted  the  siege  of  Modena  but  was  foiled  by  the 
confederates  now  reenforced  by  the  legate  of  Bologna  and  a 
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Neapolitan  contingent :  jet  Milan  was  more  weakened  and  her 
enemy  more  strengthened  by  the  departure  of  Hawkwood,  who 
disgusted  at  not  being  allowed  to  bring  the  Count  of  Savoy  t» 
battle  joined  the  papal  army  as  soon  as  his  term  of  service  had 
expired  and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

In  the  security  of  a  short  truce  concluded  by  the  mediation 
of  France,  Ambrogio,  apparently  unauthorised  by  his  father ; 
devastated  all  the  Bolognese  territory  up  to  the  city  gates  and 
carried  off  plunder  amounting  to  600,000  florins:  as  tliis 
threatened  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  Pope  Gregory  XI.  imposed 
a  tithe  on  England,  Hungary,  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  and  with  the  submissive  zeal  of  these  pious  king- 
doms maintained  two  powerful  armies  ;  one  in  Piedmont 
against  Galeazzo ;  the  other  to  oppose  his  brother  in  Lorn- 
bardy;  and  excommunicated  both  in  1373.  The  only  effect 
of  this  anathema  was  a  fresh  and  immediate  spoliation  of 
church  property  throughout  all  the  Milanese  territory ;  and  at 
the  natural  expiration  of  the  truce,  that  of  Bologna  was  again 
ravaged  by  Ambrogio  Visconte.  But  the  latter  was  now 
opposed  by  a  more  skilful  enemy  who  attacked  his  retreating 
army  encumbered  as  it  wbs  with  prey  and  plunder,  and  de- 
feated him  at  the  river  Panaro  with  severe  loss.  Hawkwood 
by  this  victory  opened  all  the  territory  of  Pavia  and  Piacenza, 
and  many  Guelphic  towns  seized  the  occasion  for  revolt,  while 
Amadeo.of  Savoy  advanced  on  the  other  side  carrying  devasta- 
tion almost  to  the  gates  of  Pavia,  and  even  ravaging  for  several 
months  the  whole  Milanese  territory,  besides  cutting  off  most 
of  the  communications  vnth  that  capital. 

To  prevent  the  junction  of  his  enemies  Visconte  boldly 
tnrew  himself  between  them  and  routed  a  large  body  of  troops 
at  Monte  Chiaro,  but  the  Lord  of  Cussi  and  Hawkwood  coming 
speedily  up,  although  much  inferior  in  numbers,  gave  him  a 
signal  defeat  on  the  eighth  of  May  1373  at  Gavardo  near  the 
bridge  of  the  river  Chiesi,  capturing  many  nobles  of  the  highest 
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rank  and  distinction.  Eevolts  followed  with  great  rapidity  in 
the  Bergamese  territory ;  Ambrogio  was  killed  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  August  in  attempting  to  quell  them,  and  Bemabo 
grieved  and  furious  at  his  son's  death  marched  in  person  to  the 
scene  of  action  and  wreaked  a  cruel  vengeance  on  the  rebeUious 
province.  About  the  same  time  Galeazzo  recovered  many 
of  his  losses  in  the  Piacentino  and  afiiEurs  being  thus  rendered 
more  equal  peace  began  to  be  talked  of,  but  the  French  legates, 
who  absolutely  disposed  of  the  papal  revenues  as  they  pleased, 
found  war  more  advantageous  for  their  own  interest  and  Lom- 
bardy  was  for  a  while  longer  held  to  tliis  fiery  ordeal  without 
remorse  or  mitigation*.  Thus  from  Venice  to  Genoa  human 
passions,  borne  onward  by  unbridled  power,  spread  desolation 
like  a  pall  over  the  land ;  hatred,  treachery,  and  ambition  were 
struggling  for  mastery  on  every  side,  and  priest  and  potentate 
trampled  down  humanity  like  the  mossy  covering  of  the  earth, 
as  fit  only  to  bear  the  print  of  their  remorseless  footsteps. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  great  lords  of  Italy  had 
profited  by  the  pope's  residence  at  Avignon  to  usurp  almost 
all  the  ecclesiastical  dominions :  in  Romagna,  La  Marca,  Spo- 
leto  and  the  Patrimony,  everything  had  been  occupied :  Gio- 
vanni di  Vico,  the  Malatesti  of  Rimini,  Polenta  of  Ravenna, 
Gentile  Mogliano  of  Fermo,  Francesco  Ordela£&  of  Forli, 
besides  a  swarm  of  lesser  tyrants,  had  usurped  the  sovereignty 
of  numerous  cities  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  church 
should  either  recover,  or  else  abandon  together  with  all  her 
temporal  power  in  Italy.  It  has  been  shown  how  Cardinal 
Egidio  Albomoz  of  Toledo  who  had  acquired  much  military 
experience  in  the  Moorish  wars,  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
the  former  task,  to  which  indeed  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  as 
a  soldier  a  scholar  and  a  statesman.  With  a  rapid  perception 
of  the  weak  points  in  human  character  he  used  them  as  the 
means  of  leading  men  at  his  will ;    prompt  in  conception, 

*  Muntoriy  Annali,  Anno  1373. 
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prompter  in  execution,  he  yet  possessed  a  keen-sighted  and 
far-reaching  patience  which  always  enabled  him  to  strike  at 
the  proper  moment,  and  his  blows  were  sure,  sudden,  and 
unexpected.  Moderate  after  victory,  imsubdued  by  defeat,  he 
seemed  to  wax  stronger  from  misfortune,  and  without  more 
scruples  than  others  of  liis  time,  he  was  at  once  firm  and 
gentle,  severe  or  afGable,  as  occasion  required;  and  whether 
sagaciously  threading  his  way  through  the  intricacies  of  human 
government,  or  boldly  meeting  all  the  violence  of  war,  he 
generally  accomplished  his  purpose:  such  at  least  was  his 
character  amongst  cotemporaries ;  and  thus  working,  in  about 
four  years  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his  bold  and  arduous 
enterprise.  The  foreign  character  and  predilections  of  the 
papal  court  had  a  baneful  influence  on  Italy,  governed  as  it 
was  entirely  by  French  legates  whose  rule  was  haughty,  inso- 
lent, and  almost  intolerable.  Not  only  the  ecclesiastical  cities 
but  those  also  which  called  themselves  free  did  they  according 
to  Aretino,  endeavour  to  subjugate :  all  their  governments  and 
establishments  were  those  of  war  not  peace,  and  Italy  was 
filled  with  fierce  transalpine  adventurers  who  came  in  herds  to 
batten  on  her  fruitfulness. 

The  citadels  which  in  many  free  cities  were  built  by  these 
rulers  at  enormous  cost,  proved  that  the  people  felt  no  sensation 
of  liberty  but  rather  endured  a  forced  and  miserable  servitude, 
while  the  legates,  execrated  by  their  subjects,  were  universally 
feared  and  suspected  by  their  neighbours.  Such  was  the  state 
of  Italy  in  1374,  and  Bemabo  becoming  every  day  more  doubt- 
ful and  uneasy  determined  notwithstanding  the  legate's  oppo- 
sition to  negotiate  a  truce  at  Avignon,  which  by  dint  of  money 
was  accomplished,  but  only  for  one  year,  in  1374.  He  was 
more  anxious  for  this  pause  foreseeing  that  the  condottieri 
once  discharged  from  the  papal  service  would  resume  their 
usual  course  by  overrunning  and  perhaps  devastating  Tuscany: 

i  probably  suspecting  the  legate's  secret  designs,  expected 
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that  instead  of  an  ancient  friend  a  new  and  bitter  enemy  would 
arise  against  the  church  in  the  leading  state  of  that  country  *. 
Florence  at  this  period  had  greatly  suffered  and  the  public 
mind  became  painfully  depressed  by  successive  inflictions  of 
flood  pestilence  and  famine :  plague  disappeared  in  autumn, 
but  rains  and  devastating  floods  soon  followed,  and  a  searching 
scarcity  of  food  thinned  out  the  afflicted  citizens.  The  late  truce 
was  also  pregnant  with  evils  the  offspring  of  priestly  ambition ; 
and  a  fearful  extension  of  ecclesiastical  power  ultimately  forced 
on  a  war  that  however  just  in  its  objects,  skilful  and  vigorous 
in  execution,  and  glorious  in  its  termination  ;  was  nevertheless 
accompanied  by  even  more  than  the  usual  atrocities  ;  atrocities 
not  committed  by  Florence,  but  by  the  so-called  Christian 
pastors  of  a  Christian  church,  and  their  cruel  and  remorseless 

myrmidons  t. 

The  new  year  brought  with  it  a  more  sickening  scarcity, 
while  the  Bolognese  territory  and  Romagna  abounded ; 
earnest  entreaties  were  made  to  the  legate  for  a  sup- 
ply of  com,  and  with  confident  expectations  of  success ;  he  was 
the  ally  of  Florence,  her  troops  were  still  in  his  service,  and 
she  had  always  been  the  unflinching  adherent  of  J)opes  and 
priestcraft:  no  doubt  was  therefore  entertained  of  receiving 
the  customary  provisions  from  those  provinces ;  but  the  alarm 
and  anger  that  distracted  that  community  may  be  conceived 
when  his  stem  refusal  was  publicly  announced  to  the  citizens. 
William  de  Noellet  cardinal  of  Saint  Angelo,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  cardinal  of  Burgos  at  Bologna  had  anything  in 
view  but  the  relief  of  Florence ;  disgusted  at  her  refusal  to 
lend  him  money  for  the  payment  of  Ids  troops  he  turned  them 
loose  upon  her  territory  and  aimed  through  the  papal  influ- 
ence at  supreme  power  in  Tuscany  :  misjudging  the  Florentine 

♦  Leon.  Arctino,  Lib.  viii. — Domen.     f  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Lib.  i. — S.  Am- 
Boninsegni,  Historic  Fiorentinc,  Lib.     mirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  689. 
It.,  p.  559. 
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character  he  imagined  that  tired  of  internal  quarrels,  re- 
duced by  sickness,  and  subdued  by  famine ;  the  people  would 
turn  against  their  rulers  and  gladly  receive  the  man  who  would 
bring  peace  and  abundance  to  their  sufferings.  Their  habitual 
reverence  for  the  church  and  the  secret  favour  of  the  Albizzi 
strengthened  this  belief ;  and  so  convinced  was  he  of  its  truth 
that  he  sent  an  engineer  covertly  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  most  favourable  position  for  constructing  a  citadel  at 
Florence  *. 

Whether  acting  under  secret  instructions  from  Avignon  or 
independently  of  that  court,  Noellet  continued  his  cruel  prohibi* 
tion  in  the  fEtce  of  a  papal  order  to  the  contrary,  and  compelled 
Florence  to  supply  herself  elsewhere  at  a  ruinous  expense,  in 
order  to  hold  out  until  the  forthcoming  harvest.  Even  this 
hope  began  to  wither  when  she  beheld  Hawkwood  and  all  his 
freebooters  let  loose  upon  her  plains  as  Bemabo  had  antici- 
pated ;  ostensibly  as  an  unretained  and  independent  chieftain, 
but  really  a  paid  condottiere  acting  by  command  of  the  car- 
dinal, who  not  only  ordered  the  harvest  to  be  destroyed  but  also 
organised  a  conspiracy  at  Prato  by  means  of  a  priest  and  a  friar, 
for  the  delivery  of  that  important  city  into  his  possession. 
Hawkwood  who  disliked  the  French  was  inclined  from  mere 
calculation  of  individual  interest  to  the  side  of  Florence  with 
whom  he  soon  came  to  an  understanding  and  gave  secret  in- 
formation of  everything :  the  conspirators  wore  taken  and 
hanged  while  Hawkwood  was  bought  off  for  five  years  at  the 
price  of  130,000  florins,  and  so  this  summer's  harvest  escaped 
along  with  the  republic  itself  from  almost  certain  destruction  f. 

Previous  to  this  transaction  an  embassy  had  been  sent  to 

*  M.    di    Coppo    Stefiuii,    Lib.  ix.,  Boninsegni,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  559. — ^M.  di 

Rubric   75L  —  Poggio    Bracciolini,  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  ix.,  Rub.  751. — 

Ittoria  Fiorentina,  Lib.   i.,  p.  SL —  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  34« — 

^  Cronichetto  d*  Incerto,"  Vide  Man-  Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  viii.,  folio  157. — 

ni*t  collection,  Florence,  1733,  p.  202.  S.    Ammirato,  Lib.  xiiL«  p.  692. — 

t  Cronichetto  d'  Incerto,  p.  203. —  Maccbiavelli,  Lib.  iii. 
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remonstrate  with  the  legate  on  his  breach  of  fiedth,  and  demand 
the  recal  of  Hawkwood ;  but  Noellet  loudly  disowned  the  act ; 
asserted  that  he  was  no  longer  employed  by  the  church ;  advised 
the  Florentines  to  oppose  hun  stoutly ;  and  at  the  ambassador  s 
request  furnished  them  with  a  letter  to  that  general  contanung 
a  formal  discharge  from  the  papal  service.  The  artful  plenipo- 
tentiaries lost  no  time  in  forwarding  this  document  by  a  secret 
messenger  to  Hawkwood  and  their  own  government,  while  the 
legate  more  leisurely  despatched  a  counter  order  to  the  Eng* 
lishman  urging  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  previous  instruc- 
tions. Hawkwood  however  preferred  130,000  florins,  and  an 
annual  salary  of  1200  more  while  he  remained  in  Italy,  to 
the  odium  of  undertaking  such  an  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of 
others ;  wherefore  availing  himself  of  this  false  discharge  he 
became  the  friend  instead  of  the  enemy  of  Florence*.  So 
monstrous  a  web  of  treachery,  combined  with  the  hostile  move- 
ments of  Gerard  Dupuis  abbot  of  Montmayeur,  on  the  Perugian 
frontier  whence  he  threatened  Siena,  filled  the  citizens  with 
deeper  alarm  and  more  intense  indignation :  they  now  saw  the 
futility  of  religious  scruples,  were  convinced  that  no  time  should 
be  lost,  and  at  the  exhortation  of  Niccolo  di  Guigni  Gon£donier 
of  Justice,  all  private  and  political  animosities  were  repressed ; 
even  the  Albizzi,  now  as  powerful  as  ever  and  devoted  to  the 
church,  were  compelled  to  join  in  the  general  ardour,  and  an 
universal  burst  of  anger  was  heard  from  the  towers  of  Florence. 
Nevertheless  so  profoundly  reverenced  was  the  church  that 
even  the  sound  of  war  against  a  pope  appeared  to  many  little 
less  than  blasphemy:  numbers  opposed  it  on  this  pretence 
but  really  from  party  motives  alone ;  and  although  Uguccione 
Ricci  was  dead,  the  present  discussion  and  a  proposed  alliance 
with  Bemabo  Visconte  whom  he  had  ever  supported,  roused  all 
that  faction  into  full  activity.  The  Albizzi  could  not  stem  this 
torrent ;  a  general  council  assembled  and  declared  the  cause  of 

*  M.  di  Coppo  Ste&ni,  Lib.  U.,  Rab.  75L 
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liberty  paramount  to  every  other  consideration ;  the  war  was 
affirmed  to  be  rather  against  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  foreign 
governors  than  the  church  itself;  an  immediate  alliance  with 
Bemabo  was  voted  without  opposition,  and  all  the  ecclesiastical 
cities  then  groaning  under  French  oppression  were  to  be  invited 
to  revolt  and  boldly  achieve  their  independence  *.  These  spirited 
resolutions  were  instantly  executed,  and  on  the  eight  of  August 
1375  Alessandro  de'  Bardi,  Giovanni  Dini,  Giovarmi  Magalotti, 
Andrea  Salviati,  Tommaso  Strozzi,  Guiccio  Guicci,  Matteo 
Soldi,  and  Giovanni  de'  Moni ;  names  justly  celebrated ;  were 
formed  into  a  supreme  council  of  war  called  "  Gli  Otto  deUa 
Otierra ;"  and  afterwards,  from  their  able  conduct,  **  Gli  Otto 
Santi  BELLA  Guerra"  |  ;  armed  with  the  concentrated  power 
of  the  whole  Florentine  nation  in  what  regarded  war.  These 
happened  to  be  all  inimical  to  the  Albizzi  and  Admonition,  and 
yet  by  their  combined  influence  the  latter  faction  under  Piero 
Albizzi,  Carlo  Strozzi,  and  Lapo  Castiglionchio  was  driven  to  a 
closer  union  in  self-defence,  and  therefore  to  a  more  determined 
and  severe  exercise  of  that  obnoxious  power,  accompanied  by 
great  public  injuiy  and  the  consolidation  of  its  own  pernicious 
authority  J. 

All  this  did  not  damp  the  energy  of  government,  who 
conceiving  the  war  exclusively  ecclesiastical,  created  a  new 
board  of  finance  on  purpose  to  tax  church  property  for  its  sup- 
port :  90,000  florins  were  thus  raised  and  instantly  applied  to 
discharge  so  much  of  Hawkwood's  subsidy ;  nor  did  their 
labours  end  here  ;  both  priests  and  monks  were  still  squeezed 
even  to  the  sale  of  their  possessions  and  moveables  with  a  sort 
of  poetical  justice  that  at  once  pleased  and  alarmed  the  people. 
Nor  was  their  apprehension  mifounded,  for  a  flash  of  papal 
indignation  almost  instantly  descended  on  the  gonfalonier  priors 

*  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  36.  694. — Macchiavelli,  Lib.  iii. —  Mar, 
+  "  2%<j  Eight  SainU  of  the  Warr  di  Coppo  Stcfani,  Istor.  Fior.,  Lib.  ix. 
X  Sdp.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  £p.  693.    Rub.  752,  756. 
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and  council  of  war;  the  whole  government  was  thus  struck 
along  with  many  other  citizens  who  held  no  official  employment; 
and  while  the  nation  still  trembled  from  this  shock  another 
volley  withered  its  branches  throughout  all  Europe.  Monarchs 
were  forbidden  to  harbour  them ;  their  goods  were  outlawed ; 
from  Germany,  England,  France,  Hungary,  and  Naples  they 
were  banished,  despoiled,  and  treated  more  or  less  severely 
according  to  the  degree  of  papal  influence  and  the  existing 
policy  of  governments ;  but  the  public  and  private  loss  was 
fearful :  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  persecution  both  Venice  and 
Pisa  received  them,  traded  as  usual,  and  nobly  disregarded 
every  ecclesiastical  censure  *. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  government  forbid  any  citizen  either 
to  ask  for  or  accept  the  bishoprics  of  Florence  or  Fiesole,  on 
the  pretext  that  their  friends  and  relations  were  apt  to  assume 
too  much  pride  and  often  oppressed  the  people :  severe  pe- 
nalties attended  this  law  which  even  the  seignoiy  was  bound 
both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  to  respect;  for  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  its  being  "  contrary  to  church  privileges  "  was  made 
punishable  by  the  penalty  of  1000  florins.  This  was  closely 
followed  by  an  edict  which  deprived  ecclesiastics  of  the  right  to 
carry  arms  or  maintain  armed  followers  and  also  of  the  power 
of  licensing  others  to  do  so,  which  was  thenceforth  reserved  to 
the  government  alone  ;  and  thus  new  fire  was  heaped  on  this 
fiercely  blazing  flame.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  July  1375 
a  short  time  before  the  creation  of  the  "  Otto  della  Guerra," 
the  league  with  Bemabo,  although  perseveringly  thwarted  by 
Albizzi  and  the  chur(;h  party  and  even  delayed  by  Galeazzo 
Visconte  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  a  new  rupture  with  Avignon, 
was  concluded  for  five  years  \. 

To  Bemabo  the  depression  of  the  church  or  Florence  was 

*  S.  Ammirato,  Tiib.  xiii.,  p.  696. —  +  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  693. — 
M.  di  Coppo  Stefeni,  Lib.  ix.,  Rub.  Cronichctto  d'  Inccrto,  p.  204.  Doin. 
754.  Mannfa  collection. 
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equally  acceptable ;  they  were  obstacles  to  his  ambition,  and 
their  disunion  his  best  policy  ;  he  therefore  rejoiced  at  so  fair 
an  opportunity  of  weakening  both  by  supporting  either ;  and 
although  he  engaged  to  maintain  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
lances  besides  heavy-armed  infantry,  archers,  and  crossbow- 
men,  more  real  service  was  hoped  from  his  reputation  than 
assistance  for  the  Milanese  forces  were  bound  not  to  enter  the 
pope's  territory  which  would  have  infringed  the  truce ;  but  the 
potent  name  of  Visconte  was  likely  to  produce  greater  con- 
sequences in  the  forthcoming  negotiations  with  disaffected 
cities.  The  general  detestation  of  French  tyranny  was  too 
notorious,  and  the  lever  it  offered  much  too  powerful  to  be 
neglected  by  statesmen  so  able  and  spirited  as  the  "  Otto  della 
Guerra,"  who  were  moreover  determined  to  let  no  superstitious 
scruples  impede  their  public  labours.  Tliey  had  money  at  com- 
mand, and  acting  independent  of  all  control  began  quietly  to  sap 
the  tottering  foundations  of  papal  authority  throughout  the 
ecclesiastical  states  while  at  home  there  appeared  no  outward 
symptom  of  aggression :  they  made  no  warlike  preparations 
except  for  defence;  appointed  no  celebrated  captain,  not  even  an 
Italian ;  and  contented  themselves  with  promoting  Conrad  of 
Suabia,  an  officer  already  in  their  service,  to  command  the 
troops  ;  but  at  the  same  time  Montefeltrino  was  purchased  from 
the  Belforti,  and  Pozzo  in  the  Mugello  from  the  Bardi  family 
as  positions  necessary  to  national  protection  *. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  calm  treaties  were  also  formed 
or  on  foot  with  Siena,  Lucca,  Cortona,  and  Arezzo,  all  suffer- 
ing from  or  fearful  of  the  church ;  Pisa  joined  in  the  following 
January  and  the  army  was  notably  increased,  organised,  and 
made  ready  for  action.  On  tiie  ninth  of  December  Conrad 
received  two  standards :  one  the  usual  Florentine  Lily,  the 
other  red,  with  the  word  Libertas  written  diagonally  across 

*  Chronichctto  d'  Incerto,  p.  204.   Col".  Dom*'.   Manni. —  S.    Amminto, 
Lib.  xiii.,  p.  694. 
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it  in  silver  letters ;  and  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  lances  and 
crossbows  marched  to  assist  Perugia.  Florence  now  declared 
herself  ready  to  support  unconditionally  any  ecclesiastical  city 
that  desired  its  freedom ;  but  thus  undermined,  the  whole  tem- 
poral edifice  of  papal  authority  began  to  crumble,  according  to 
the  emphatic  expression  of  a  Florentine,  like  a  dry  wall  from 
which  the  supporting  stones  had  been  abstracted  *.  In  an 
instant  Citta  di  Castello,  Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  Perugia, 
Fohgno,  Spoleto,  Todi,  Ascoli,  Orvieto,  Toscanella,  Orti,  Nami, 
Camerino,  Urbino,  RadicofiBmi  and  Sarteano  successively  fell  off; 
and  after  a  short  time  no  less  than  eighty  cities  and  walled 
towns  cast  off  the  high-priest's  burden  and  achieved  their  free- 
dom. Several  would  have  given  themselves  to  Florence,  but 
her  only  answer  was  Libertas;  military  aid,  and  a  recommend- 
ation to  lose  no  time  in  securing  their  independence  f . 

The  order  of  these  rebellions  varies  in  different  authors ; 
the  citadel  of  Ascoli,  under  Gomez  Albomoz  nephew  of  the 
cardinal  held  out  long ;  several  cities  reestablished  their  former 
seignors  ;  Forli  for  instance  recalled  Sinibaldo  degli  Ordilaffi 
son  of  the  heroic  Marzia ;  and  Galeotto  Malatesta  of  Eimini 
alone  remained  faithful  to  the  church  which  with  the  exception 
of  that  fief  and  its  dependencies  lost  in  one  year  no  less  than 
sixty-four  cities  and  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  castelli 
or  fortified  towns  by  this  well-conducted  enterprise.  And 
because  Florence  would  put  forth  all  her  strength  without 
incumbrance  a  Milanese  army  occupied  and  guarded  her  terri- 
tory while  Hawkwood,  yet  in  the  papal  service,  was  hurried 
from  place  to  place  as  revolts  broke  forth,  and  still  as  he  moved 
the  town  just  quitted  rose  in  arms  and  achieved  its  liberty,  while 
that  he  marched  on  was  already  free  J. 

•  M.  di  Coppo  Stcfani,  Lib.  ix.,  Rub.  X  Sismondi,  vol  t.,  09.  xlix. — Croni- 

753. — Cronichetto  d' Incerto. —  Bon-  cbetto   d'   Incerto,  p.  205.  —  Leon, 

insegnie.  Lib.  iv.,  p.  565. — Sismondi,  Aretino,  Lib.  viii. — Dom.  Boninscgni, 

vol.  v.,  cap.  xlix.  Lib.  iv.,  p.  564. — S.  Ammiratu,  Lib. 

t  M.  di  Coppo  Stefimi,  Lib.  ix.,  R.  753.  xiii.,  p.  695. 
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The  thunder  of  this  avalanche  >ibrated  through  the  Alpine 
solitudes  and  to  the  halls  of  Avignon  with  such  a  din  as  to  startle 
the  lascivious  slumbers  of  its  priestly  inmates :  Pope  Gregory 
was  aroused  in  fear  and  anger;  and  alarmed  fur  Bologna  suddenly 
enlisted  the  last  of  those  free  companies  that  remained  in 
France,  under  John  of  Malestroit  and  Silvester  of  Buda.  This 
band  exceeded  all  others  in  boasting  and  ferocity  though  not  in 
valour ;  it  was  ten  thousand  strong,  and  when  its  commanders 
were  asked  if  they  thought  they  could  enter  Florence,  "  Yes,  if 
the  sun  can  eiiUr  there"  was  tlieir  vain  audacious  answer;  yet 
they  not  only  did  not  penetrate  into  that  city  but  never  even 
set  foot  on  the  Florentine  territory. 

The  pope  at  the  commencement  of  1376,  feeling  perhaps 
some  touch  of  conscience  at  the  prospect  of  letting  such  a  band 
of  miscreants  loose  on  Italy,  sent  Niccola  Spinello,  seneschal 
of  Provence,  and  Bartolommeo  Giacoppi,  a  Genoese  doctor  of 
laws,  to  treat  of  peace  with  offers  to  set  Perugia  and  Citta  di 
Castello  at  liberty  if  the  Florentines  would  only  leave 
Bologna  immolested  and  discontinue  the  war.  Many 
councils  of  Richiesti  were  held  on  these  proposals  and  much 
inclination  for  peace  prevailed  in  Florence ;  but  under  cover  of 
all  these  the  eight  satnts,  still  stem  and  determined,  completed 
their  negotiation  with  Bologna  and  tliat  city  at  length  asserted 
its  independence.  Nevertheless  it  would  probably  have  remained 
fifidthful  if  the  legate,  unable  to  pay  Hawkwood  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  indebted,  had  not  given  the  two  small  towns  of  Castro 
Caro  and  Bagno  Cavallo  in  pledge  for  payment;  these  were  of 
course  most  cruelly  plundered,  and  a  report  becoming  rife,  at  the 
moment  when  Hawkwood  was  investing  the  rebellious  town  of 
Grananiolo,  that  Bologna  was  sold  to  the  Marquis  of  £ste, 
determined  the  citizens  to  revolt. 

The  Florentine  troops,  who  always  kept  the  field,  in- 
stantly marched  in  considerable  force  witli  the  standu'd  of 
liberty  to  their  aid  :  when  this  news  reached  Florence,  where 
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negotiations  for  peace  were  in  progress  founded  principally  on 
a  belief  in  that  city  s  fidelity,  the  papal  ambassadors  took  fright 
and  departed  in  high  anger  to  Avignon.  The  Florentines  were 
blamed,  even  by  many  of  their  own  citizens,  not  only  for  urging 
the  pope  s  subjects  to  rebellion  during  such  negotiations,  but  also 
for  losing  so  fieur  an  occasion  of  honourably  terminating  the  war ; 
and  perhaps  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit  peace  would  have 
been  preferable  because  the  church  formed  a  strong  bulwark 
against  Milanese  ambition ;  but  their  views  were  far  higher, 
their  aspirations  more  generous,  it  was  the  cause  of  all  Italy, 
not  Florence  alone ;  they  had  excited  city  after  city  to  revolt ; 
exposed  an  enormous  mass  of  Italian  people  to  foreign  ven- 
geance and  papal  indignation  and  were  drawing  down  on  that 
country  new  hordes  of  cruel  and  relentless  freebooters :  they 
were  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  this  wide-spread  insurrection  and 
had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  either  with  honour  to  themselves 
or  safety  to  their  confederates.  Moreover  though  Bologna  did 
not  revolt  until  the  nineteenth  of  March,  spiritual  proceedings 
had  been  long  in  progress  against  the  Florentines  and  they  were 
even  cited  to  appear  before  the  consistory  at  Avignon  as  early 
as  the  third  of  February.  This  and  the  descent  of  the  Bretons 
were  meant  to  intimidate,  but  only  exasperated ;  and  conse- 
quently sealed  the  fate  of  Bologna. 

Hostilities  therefore  continued  ;  but  there  were  nevertheless 
loud  cries  against  this  resolution  not  only  by  the  church  party 
but  many  honest  citizens  who  saw  more  real  good  in  honour- 
able peace  than  successful  war,  independent  of  all  religipuS 
scruples.  To  depress  the  church  appeared  impolitic  in  fhe 
eyes  of  some ;  the  independence  of  Bologna  an  object  of  ^gi^t 
magnitude  to  others ;  religious  scruples  had  their  foil  wbight 
with  the  devout ;  and  private  views  and  individual  interests 
influenced  many,  as  may  well  be  believed  in  a  commercial 
state  ruled  exclusively  by  commercial  men  :  but  the  triumphs 
and  dictatorial  power  of  the  eight,  backed  by  almost  universal 

VOL.    II.  c  c 
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indignation,  and  tbe  belief  that  whatever  course  were  taken  the 
city  was  still  doomed  to  suiBfer  under  papal  censures,  carried 
the  war  party  over  ever}'  obstacle  and  bore  them  right  onward 
in  their  course  of  victor}'.  Nor  was  their  ardour  lessened  at 
hearing  of  the  sack  of  Faenza  which  the  count  of  Romagna  on 
the  naws  of  Bologna's  rebellion  had  delivered  in  charge  to 
Hawkwood  and  eight  hundred  English  lances.  This  chief 
expelled  as  it  were  from  Bologna  and  shut  out  from  Grananuolo 
with  long  arrears  of  pay  due  by  the  church  whose  affairs  were 
in  ruin,  determined  to  shift  for  himself :  he  therefore  without 
scruple  gave  up  Faenza  to  his  troops  who  driving  out  the  elder 
women  and  children  put  many  citizens  to  death,  retained  the 
young  women  and  even  the  nuns  amongst  themselves  and  then 
sold  this  desolate  city  to  the  marquis  of  Ferrara,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  a  short  time  after  by  means  of  the  Florentines,  and 
restored  to  the  Manfredi  its  ancient  lords*. 

Notwithstanding  their  profound  and  even  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  the  church,  the  Florentines  were  not  so  much  scared 
by  its  spiritual  censmres,  as  alarmed  for  the  financial  injury 
likely  to  follow  from  a  disturbance  of  their  commercial  relations. 
Depending  entirely  on  trade  and  manufactures,  their  merchants 
were  thickly  planted  in  every  region  of  the  world  ;  and  as  the 
high-priest's  mysterious  influence  was  more  awful  in  proportion 
to  his  distance  and  obscurity,  they  felt  that  papal  anathemas, 
still  formidable,  though  weakened  by  abuse,  would  be  as  abso- 
lutely obeyed  by  remoter  nations  as  even  in  Avignon  itself, 
where  they  were  sure  to  be  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
where  no  less  than  five  hundred  Florentine  merchants  already 
trembled  for  their  property.  Such  considerations  made  it  im- 
perative on  Florence  to  defend  her  cause  with  all  the  legal 
boldness  and  talents  of  Uie  commonwealth:  the  Pope's  attorney- 
general  had  accused  her  in  public  consistory  of  failure  in  her 

*  M.  di  Coppo  Stefiini,  Lib.  ir..  Rub.  758. — Cronichctto  d*  Incerto,  p.  207. — 
Poggio  Bracciolioiy  lib.  ii.,  p.  xli. 
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duty,  and  injuries  inflicted  on  the  holy  see,  and  demanded  a 
sentence  against  the  republic  after  an  impartial  hearing  by 
judges  expressly  appointed  :  the  whole  Florentine  magistracy 
was  then  cited  to  appear,  as  well  as  every  unofficial  citizen  who 
was  suspected  of  having  in  any  way  flavoured  an  appeal  to  arms 
against  the  church. 

To  answer  this  summons  Messer  Donate  Barbadori  a  Doctor 
of  Laws  and  exceedingly  eloquent,  Alessandro  dell*  Antella, 
and  Domenico  di  Silvestro,  both  eminent  lawyers,  were  after 
much  consultation  despatched  to  Avignon.  Barbadori  in  an 
eloquent  discourse  which  drew  tears  from  the  Italian  cardinals, 
who  were  all  in  favoiur  of  Florence,  insisted  that  the  tyrannical 
government  of  the  French  legates  was  the  true  and  only  occa- 
sion of  the  war.  He  dwelt  on  the  long  and  continued  attach- 
ment of  Florence  to  the  Holy  See,  recapitulated  in  historical 
order  the  various  wars,  persecutions  and  insults  she  had  sus- 
tained in  its  defence,  from  the  time  of  Barbarossa  downwards  ; 
he  asserted  that  misgovemment  was  always  the  primary  cause 
of  rebellion  and  therefore  the  crime  of  resistance,  if  crime  it 
were,  should  be  laid  to  the  governors  not  the  governed,  and 
still  less  to  the  Florentines  who  took  up  arms  to  preserve  their 
lives  and  liberty.  He  then  exposed  the  Bolognese  legate's 
wickedness  in  first  making  hypocritical  professions  of  friendship, 
then  cruelly  refusing  food  to  a  starving  people,  and  afterwards 
treacherously  loosing  a  band  of  rapacious  soldiers  on  their 
plains  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  very  harvest  to  which  a 
fiELmishing  nation  were  eagerly  looking  for  their  sustenance ; 
and  this  on  purpose  to  bow  their  spirit  and  facilitate  their  sub- 
jugation. If  these  things  were  done  by  the  Pope's  command, 
then  had  Florence  just  reason  to  complain  of  injury  and  ingra- 
titude from  the  pontiff ;  but  if  without,  then  it  was  the  legates 
that  merited  his  supreme  displeasure,  not  the  Florentine  people, 
who  only  repelled  their  insufferable  tyxanny. 

"  Cast  thiQO  eyes  0  holy  father,"  he   passionately  ex- 

c  c2 
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claimed,  "  Cast  thine  eyes  on  those  miserable  cities  that  under 
"  the  rule  of  these  governors  have  been  treated  as  the  vilest 
**  slaves ;  let  the  dreadful  fate  of  Facnza  move  thy  pit}*,  a  prey 
"  as  it  has  become  to  thine  own  legate's  relentless  myrmidons  I 
**  0  unhappy  city !  0  wicked  deed !  Who  will  not  weep  when 
*'  I  tell  him  of  citizens,  matrons,  and  innocent  virgins ;  nay 
*•  even  the  holy  sisterhood  themselves,  being  dragged  from  their 
*'  paternal  roofs  and  sacred  dwellings,  and  forced  to  submit  to 
"  the  brutal  passions  of  a  licentious  soldiery !  When  I  tell  of 
**  multitudes  of  aged  women  and  young  children  driven  naked 
*•  from  their  homes  and  sent  to  beg  tlieir  bread  about  tlie 
**  world !  These  are  the  works  of  thy  legates ;  this*  is  their 
"  sanctity,  their  piety,  their  justice !  And  these  wrongs, 
**  if  thou  dost  not  remedy  but  instead  thereof  pereecutest 
"■  those  who  have  boldly  resisted  them ;  remember  that  God 
"  will  one  day  judge  thee,  and  then,  what  will  be  his  considera- 
**  tion  of  such  acts  in  the  awful  condemnation  of  the  world  ? 
"  Was  it  not  thy  office  as  pastor  of  all  the  Christian  flock  on 
**  seeing  us  oppressed  in  a  way  that  even  to  infidels  would 
*'  have  been  shameful ;  was  it  not  I  say,  thy  duty  to  rebuke 
*'  thy  infamous  ministers  rather  than  drive  us  to  the  neces- 
"  sity  of  arming  in  our  own  defence  ?  Was  it  not  thy  duty  to 
**  curb  thy  rapacious  and  ambitious  legate  ?  Thou  shouldst 
**  liave  quenched  the  fire  that  began  to  bum ;  thou  shouldst 
*'  have  defended  the  liberty  of  thy  children ;  thou  shouldst 
*'  have  remembered  the  benefits  conferred  by  our  nation  on  the 
'*  Roman  priesthood,  and  have  gratefully  defended  their  cause 
•*  against  the  world.  Either  we ;  only  for  having  dared  to 
"  defend  our  country  our  wives  our  children  and  our  liberty ; 
*'  are  to  be  branded  as  the  authors  of  this  war ;  or  else  thy  legate 
"  the  spring  and  source  of  every  evil ;  the  industrious  and 
"  malignant  disturber  of  our  national  tranquillity !  Certes  holy 
"  father  if  thou  wishest  to  judge  uprightly  and  to  suppress 
"  every  wayward  passion  as  becomes  the  vicar  of  Christ  thou 
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'*  wilt  not  detect  in  our  conduct  a  cause  for  this  war,  nor  find 
"  that  we  have  failed  in  any  point  of  duty;  we  have  only 
"  yielded  to  necessity ;  we  have  never  committed  a  single  act 
"  against  thy  dignity  or  authority,  or  against  the  church  of 
**  Rome ;  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  bridle  those  whose 
**  frantic  and  impetuous  ambition  so  foully  attempted  to  deprive 
"  us  of  life  and  liberty.  For  these  reasons,  most  holy  father, 
"  vouchsafe  to  sliield  us  thy  children  from  a  stranger's  violence ; 
**  recal  thy  wonted  commiseration,  and  the  mercy,  and  the 
'*  charity  that  so  well  become  a  pontiff;  and  let  the  arms  that 
"  we  have  so  often  wielded  against  tyrants,  kings,  and  emperors, 
"  to  defend  the  church  of  God  and  the  states  of  thy  predeces- 
**  sors,  now  plead  with  thee  to  take  us  under  thy  holy  protec- 
"  tion.  Eemember  that  necessity  alone  has  constrained  us  to 
"  a  course  where  we  seek  for  nothing  but  safety,  the  defence  of 
**  our  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  liberty.  If  notwith- 
**  standing  this  thou  dee  most  fit  to  condemn  and  brand  us  with 
**  some  heavy  ecclesiastical  censure,  as  our  enemies  wish  and 
"  publicly  declare  to  be  thy  resolve,  we  will  endeavour  to  bear 
"  it  meekly  by  imploring  the  assistance  of  Him  who  never 
*'  abandoned  those  that  put  their  trust  in  him ;  the  unerring 
'*  advocate  and  defender  of  the  innocent." 

Murmurs  both  of  applause  and  dissatisfaction  ran  confasedly 
through  the  court  and  its  numerous  auditors,  amongst  whom 
the  general  feeling  was  in  favour  of  Florence  but  the  sentence 
was  deferred  until  a  future  day ;  yet  not  to  leave  the  ambas- 
sadors unanswered  the  pontiff  replied  in  substance  as  follows. 

"  We  have  listened,  0  Florentines,  to  everything,  both  rele- 
**  vant  and  irrelevant,  that  you  have  with  the  greatest  industry 
"  been  able  to  collect  in  yorn:  defence,  and  we,  as  you  have 
"  advised  us  will  endeavour  to  bear  ourselves  justly,  and 
"  neither  allow  ourselves  to  be  moved  by  anger  nor  blinded 
**  by  prejudice  in  the  formation  of  our  judgment ;  neither 
"  will  we  listen  to  calumny,  but  give  ear  only  to  the  sacred 
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'*  truth.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  advise  you  also  to  drop  all 
"  this  commiserating  and  piteous  language  as  well  as  eveiy 
"  other  artifice  and  seductive  form  of  speech,  which  are  merely 
"  fitted  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  judge,  and  frankly  join  us 
"  in  seeking  for  the  simple  truth.  I  now  ask  you,  seeing  that 
**  Florence  aided,  or  rather  was  the  cause  of  liberating  the 
"  ecclesiastical  cities,  (for  you  know  this  to  be  truth,  and  what 
"  is  generally  notorious  can  scarcely  be  denied :)  what  reason 
**  can  you  give  for  having  done  so  ?  Certes  the  reason  you 
^*  allege,  the  assumption  of  arms  in  self-defence  at  first  seems 
**  good  and  rational  because  all  have  a  right  to  defend  them- 
**  selves  from  injury.  But  if  a  man  use  his  arms,  not  to  stave 
**  off  external  violence,  but  to  murder  him  whom  he  only  sus- 
"  pects  and  fears,  this  is  homicide  and  worthy  of  present  con- 
**  demnation.  You  Florentines  marched  your  armies  to  Citta 
"  di  Castello,  to  Perugia,  to  Bologna,  to  besiege  the  citadels  of 
**  the  church  and  expel  her  governors  ;  this,  be  it  said  with  all 
"  deference,  is  not  defending  yourselves  against  aggression  but 
**  doing  violence  to  others ;  not  driving  danger  from  your  own 
"  doors  but  carrying  it  to  your  neighbours'  dwellings.  But 
"  why  speak  of  fear  and  suspicion  when  it  is  well  known  you 
"  were  not  moved  by  these  reasons,  but  by  mere  hatred : 
"  nevertheless  let  us  for  the  present  leave  Bologna  Perugia 
''  and  Citta  di  Castello,  which  you  have  excited  to  revolt  and 
"  laid  siege  to  their  citadels  ;  let  us  conclude  that  their  near 
**  neighbourhood  did  give  you  some  reasonable  cause  of  suspi- 
"  cion  and  of  fear ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  Ascoli  in  La 
"  Marca,  and  the  other  tovms  and  cities  of  that  province  so 
"  distant  from  you  ?  Surely  neither  fear  nor  suspicion  but  a 
"  determined  hatred  of  the  church  could  move  you  to  make  them 
**  revolt !  It  was  not  only  to  diminish  the  ecclesiastical  antho- 
*'  rity  in  Italy  but  to  destroy  it  altogether  that  you  thus  actsd^ 
*'  and  yet  you  call  yourselves  children  of  the  Boman  church ! 
'*  Not  perceiving  that  your  conduct  is  that  of  a  soa  laying 
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**  violent  hands  on  his  own  parent  rather  than  on  a  stranger  ! 
*'  You  try  to  cast  odium  upon  the  legates ;  you  accuse  them  of 
"  having  erected  fortresses  in  every  dty  like  very  tyrants,  and 
"  you  lay  the  whole  crime  of  rebellion  to  their  charge.  Of  the 
"  citadels  we  ourselves  do  not  approve  if  the  citizens  can  be 
"  reasonably  governed  without  them ;  but  as  high-fed  horses 
"  become  restive  for  lack  of  exercise,  so  do  our  subjects  wax 
"  proud  and  insubordinate  by  times  if  the  reins  of  government 
•*  be  held  too  lightly,  and  often  require  more  powerful  bridling. 
'*  We  are  right  willing  to  confess  that  every  legitimate  govem- 
'*  ment  is  designed  for  the  people's  benefit  in  order  that  they 
''  may  live  securely  and  peaceably,  and  that  those  troublesome 
*'  audacious  citizens  who  swarm  in  every  state  shall  not  dare 
"  to  disturb  society  against  the  will  of  better  men. 

"  But  as  to  the  offence  with  which  you  charge  these  minis- 
*•  ters,  it  is  plain  that  not  a  single  city  revolted  until  urged  on 
"  by  your  promises  and  persuasions ;  so  that  to  you  only  must 
"  be  imputed  the  crime,  and  not  to  our  lieutenants.  Finally, 
**  you  lament  with  infinite  feeling  the  unhappy  fate  of  Faenza, 
**  as  if  this  calamity  were  not  directly  occasioned  by  Bolognese 
*•  rebellion ;  for  the  English  never  would  have  occupied  that 
"  city  had  Bologna  only  remained  faithfiil ;  and  hence  it  fol- 
"  lows  that  whoever  occasioned  the  revolt  of  Bologna  caused 
'*  also  the  miserable  extermination  of  Faenza*s  citizens ;  and 
**  consequently  for  this,  in  common  with  every  other  iiyury,  we 
"  may  justly  complain  of  you.  We  desired  thus  briefly  to 
"  answer  your  oration  without  afi&rming  anything,  but  only 
*'  arguing  the  point  in  order  that  when  final  sentence  is  given, 
**  it  may  also  be  given  justly  "  *. 

Several  days  elapsed  in  going  through  the  forms  of  investi- 
gation, during  which  the  Florentine  deputies  preserved  their 
bold  and  manly  dignity  both  in  word  and  action  until  the  day 

*  Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  Tiii.— Poggio  Bnedolini  Btom  Flor.,  Lib.  iL,  p.  42. 
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of  final  judgment  when  all  farther  mockery  ended  hy  a  wither- 
ing sentence  of  excommunication. 

Their  souls  were  solemnly  condemned  to  the  pains  of  hell ; 
fire  and  water  were  interdicted;  their  persons  and  property 
outlawed  in  every  Christian  land,  and  they  were  finally  declared 
lawful  prey  for  all  who  chose  to  sell  plunder  or  kill  them  as 
though  they  were  mere  slaves  or  infidels.  On  hearing  this, 
Barhadori,  a  hold  advocate  and  ardent  patriot,  threw  himself 
in  great  emotion  on  his  knees  hefore  a'  crucifix  that  adorned 
the  hall,  and  hare-headed  in  a  grave  and  solemn  voice  so  loud 
and  clear  as  to  he  heard  by  pope  and  cardinals,  made  this  awfiil 
demand  for  justice. 

"  To  thee,  0  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  from  this  unholy  sentence 
"  pronounced  by  tliy  vicar  pennit  me  to  appeal  in  tliat  tre- 
"  mendous  day  wherein  thou  shalt  appear  to  judge  the  world 
'*  without  distinction  of  persons  in  thy  sight !  Meanwhile,  O 
"  thou  most  just  and  incorruptible  judge,  vouchsafe  to  defend 
**  our  republic  from  the  cruel  blasphemy  even  now  fulminated 
**  against  it,  with  what  pretence  of  justice  to  thee  is  manifest," 
and  concluding  with  the  Psalmist  "  Respiciat  me  Dens  saluturis 
mens  adiutor  meus  esto^*'  &c. 

This  grave  scene  drew  the  eyes  of  every  one  on  Barbadori : 
by  some  he  was  called  rash,  and  bold,  and  presumptuous ; 
others  ridiculed  him  as  a  madman ;  and  certain  of  the  high 
priest's  servants  even  shouldered  him  roughly  in  the  throng. 
The  ambassador  stood  unmoved ;  but  even  here,  in  the  very 
vortex  of  passion  and  corruption  there  were  still  some  generous 
spirits  bold  and  honest  enough  to  admire  and  praise  his  con- 
duct ;  to  hail  it  as  a  brilliant  spark  of  antique  virtue  and  to 
declare  that  such  a  voice  of  liberty  could  only  issue  from  an 
Italian  breast !  The  ambassadors  unable  to  do  more  for  their 
country,  with  diflSculty  found  a  Piedmontese  notary  daring 
enough  to  draw  up  a  formal  protestation  against  the  validity  of 
this   sentence,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  persecuted,  and 
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finally  banished  from  Avignon  and  all  the  ecclesiastical  states ; 
but  taking  ultimate  refuge  in  Florence  was  there  honourably 
received  and  rewarded.  An  edict  soon  after  appeared  declaring 
it  criminal  for  all  public  ofl&cers  civil  or  ecclesiastical  to  molest 
any  individual  by  the  authority  of  this  anathema,  in  which  the 
"  Eight  of  War "  and  other  citizens  were  especially  named, 
imder  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property  *. 

When  the  effects  of  excommunication  were  beginning  to  be 
felt  faction  superstition  and  devotion  raised  their  threefold 
voice  against  the  eight  :  no  city  they  declared  could  prosper 
that  was  deprived  of  the  Eucharist ;  and  many  that  perhaps 
made  light  of  this,  yet  finding  their  property  plundered  both 
by  sea  and  land,  united  in  the  cry ;  for  church  galleys  scoured 
the  seas  and  compelled  Florence  to  oppose  the  pontiff"  even  on 
that  element.  Bending  for  a  while  before  the  blast  the 
seignory  partly  soothed  the  public  agitation  by  despatching  a 
new  embassy  to  negotiate  peace ;  of  this  Barbadori  was  again 
a  member,  but  ere  it  reached  Avignon  the  Bretons  conducted 
by  Robert  Cardinal  of  Geneva,  afterwards  the  antipope  Clement 
VII.  were  already  arrived  at  Asti.  Little  hope  therefore  re- 
mained of  an  honourable  accommodation,  and  as  Barbadori 
declared  in  his  former  oration  that  the  "  Florentines  having 
enjoyed  liberty  for  four  hundred  years  it  had  become  a  part  of 
their  very  nature  and  all  were  ready  to  sacrifice  life  itself  in 
the  cause  "  they  now  proved  the  assertion  by  pushing  on  the  war 
with  double  vigour.  Ambasssidors  were  sent  to  France  England 
and  Naples  to  justify  their  conduct  and  deprecate  the  rigorous 
execution  of  Pope  Gregory's  censure,  while  to  manifest  their 
own  firmness  the  seignory  on  the  thirtieth  of  April  declared  the 
Florentine  republic  to  be  content  with  the  conduct  of  its  war 
magistrates,  not  only  by  continuing  them  in  office  for  six  months 
longer,  but  also  by  sending  to  each  with  great  pomp  and  public 
ceremony,  besides  silver  urns  and  other  valuable  presents,  a 

*  Scip.  Ammirato,  Istoria  Fiorentma,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  697. 
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shield  and  pennon  with  their  family  device,  and  over  it  in  golden 
letters  the  \vord  Libertas.     About  this  period  too,  althon^ 
excommunicated  expressly  by  name,  and  in  the  public  mind  ob- 
noxious to  all  the  consequences  of  a  curse  so  deep  and  startling 
as  that  lately  uttered,  these  magistrates  were  nevertheless  hailed 
by  public  acclamation  as  the  "Eight  Saints  of  the  War"*. 
At  once  foreseeing  that  Bologna  would  be  tlie  first  and  prin- 
cipal object  of  attack  and  that  its  defence  would  necessarily 
devolve  on  Florence,  Hidolfo  da  Varauo  Lord  of  Camerino,  a 
sagacious  and  expert  captain,  was  appointed  to  command  her 
armies  and  consequently  to  defend  Bologna,  where  already 
under  two  resident  ambassadors  Florentine  influence  had  be- 
come paramount.   Two  thousand  lances  under  this  general  were 
marched  in  July  to  that  city  while  all  the  mountain  passes  were 
strongly  guarded  and  the  peasantry  ordered  to  retire  with  their 
cattle  into  fenced  towns,  the  protection  of  Florence  being  left 
principally  to  Milanese  soldiers  f.      Meanwhile  the  Bretons 
continued  their  march  through  Alexandria  Tortona  and  Pia^ 
cenza  on  Ferrara,  without  any  opposition  from  either  Visconte ; 
for  Galeazzo  was  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Gregory, 
and  Bemabo  very  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  ferocious  and  unscnipulous  veterans 
in  the  heart  of  his  country.     After  a  short  halt  in  the  friendly 
state  of  Ferrara  the  company  resumed  its  march,  and  by  a 
priest  8  treachery  gained  possession  of  Monte  Georgio  a  town 
only  twelve  miles  from  Bologna.     Here  the  cardinal  put  every 
man  woman  and  child  above  six  years  old  to  the  edge  of  the  sword 

*  M.  di  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  ix.,  Rub.  treaty  with  Florence  Bernabd  ttipn- 

754. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  698.  lated  not  to  violate  the  pope*t  tcfri- 

— MocchiaTclli,  Lib.  iii.  tory,  and  no  other  writer  mentiont  thii 

i*  Sismondi,  on  the  authority  of  Che-  force.      (Vide  Sismondij  toI.  v.,  p. 

nibino  Ghirardacci  (Lib.  zxv.  p.  349),  166).  See  alio  Mar.  di  Coppo  Stefiud, 

■ays,  that  fire  hundred  lances,  under  (Lib.  iz..  Rub.  760),  who  porftiTely 

Count  Lucius  I^ndo,  were  sent   to  denies,  for  the  above  leaaoo,  that  tsy 

Bologna  by  Bemab6,  of  whoso  ikith  Milanese  troops  entered  BokgniL 
Ridolfo  was  doubtful.     But  by  his 
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in  order  to  strike  terror  through  Bologna,  and  he  backed  it  by 
the  offer  of  a  general  amnesty  for  all  that  would  promptly 
return  to  their  allegiance  *. 

This  apparent  lenity  coupled  with  the  fearful  devastation  of 
their  country  caused  some  to  waver  and  occasioned  the  meeting 
of  a  general  council  where  the  Florentines  assisted :  the  result 
was  a  strong  resolution  to  defend  their  liberty  and  maintain 
the  alliance  of  Florence,  and  sooner  than  return  to  the  haughty 
and  insolent  tyranny  of  those  under  whom  they  had  so  long 
Buffered,  to  undergo  the  heaviest  calamities  as  freemen.  The 
fury  of  Eobert  was  unbounded  at  this  spirited  reply.  "  Tell 
them  then"  said  this  Christian  prelate,  "  that  I  will  not  stir  a 
step  from  this  city,  nor  take  rest  nor  pleasure  until  I  steep  my 
hands  and  feet  in  their  heart's  blood  "  f . 

This  savage  burst  of  impetuosity  only  served  to  draw  more 
closely  the  alliance  of  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  Bobert  fiEdling 
to  gain  the  latter  by  fair  means  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
some  of  the  Pepoli  faction  to  have  it  by  treachery.  While 
thus  proceeding  his  army  continued  its  cruel  ravages  in  the 
hope  of  provoking  Ridolfo  to  battle  ;  but  this  wary  chief  mis- 
trustful of  internal  treachery,  held  firm  to  the  ramparts  and 
equally  resisted  the  enemy's  taunts  and  his  own  people's  impa- 
tience, for  he  felt  that  the  fate  of  Bologna  would  decide  the 
war.  Leonardo  Aretino  who  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  these 
events,  and  therefore  may  almost  be  considered  a  cotemporary 
historian,  tells  us  that  people  still  spoke  in  his  time  of  Ridolfo's 
prudent  and  facetious  answer  to  the  cardinal,  who  fiEuling  to 
provoke  him  to  a  battle  or  any  external  movement,  at  length 
sent  a  direct  message  to  know  why  he  would  not  march  out  and 
meet  him.  To  this  Ridolfo  coolly  replied,  "  My  reoionfor  not 
going  out  is  just  because  I  do  not  wish  to  let  you  in"  And  he 
was  confirmed  in  this  resolution  by  t^e  suspicion  of  a  secret 

*  Cron.  d*  Incerto,  p.  205,  &c. — Leon,    minto,  Lib.  xiii^  p.  698. 

Aretino,  Lib.  viiL,  folio  163.->-Poggio    +  Poggio,  Lib.  it,  p.  49.— Cioiiichetto 

BiBcciolini,  Lib.  iii,  p.  47^-^  Am-    d'  Ineerto^p.  208. 
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intercourse  between  the  cardinal  and  some  malcontents  whom 
he  aftenv'ards  detected  and  executed.  This  preserved  order 
within,  while  a  romantic  event  from  without  lowered  the  Bretons* 
reputation  and  increased  Florentine  confidence. 

The  Bretons  had  a  white  banner  with  the  following  distich. 

Ahora  se  vedra  qui  pueda  mas, 
O  Ids  Bcrtoncs  o*  ^  Libertas  ;*^ 

and  thus  trusting  to  the  imagined  terror  of  tlieir  ferocity  two 
Frenchmen  of  the  pope's  army,  with  permission  from  both  sides, 
entered  the  city  where  they  boldly  charged  the  Florentines  with 
having  excited  Bologna  to  rebel  against  its  liege  lord,  offering  in 
a  haughty  blustering  tone  to  prove  their  words  with  their  swoi*ds 
against  any  who  dared  to  accept  the  challenge.  After  a  short 
pause  Betto  Biifoli  a  young  Florentine  gentleman  stejiped  for- 
ward, gave  them  the  lie,  and  accepted  the  defiance  :  his  friend 
Guido  di  Asciano  a  Senese,  instantly  followed ;  all  four  throwing 
down  their  hats,  which  according  to  the  manners  of  the  age 
were  taken  up  by  their  respective  antagonists  while  Guido 
exclaimed  we  wQl  presently  show  you  the  difference  between 
meeting  armed  men  in  the  field  and  beating  out  the  brains  of 
infants  against  the  walls  of  captured  cities. 

A  day  of  battle  was  appointed  ;  the  lists  inclosed ;  and  in 
presence  of  both  hosts  the  combatants  magnificently  armed  and 
mounted  sprang  forward  to  the  charge.  Betto's  antagonist  fell, 
but  before  the  Florentine  could  turn  and  close  he  was  already 
remounted  and  ready  to  engage:  again  they  dashed  against 
each  other  and  again  the  Breton  fell,  and  as  actively  remoimted. 
Upon  tliis  Betto  disdainfully  called  to  him  to  prepare  for  a  third 
tilt,  promising  that  he  should  not  again  rise  and  vault  into  his 
saddle  so  easily  as  he  had  done :  at  the  third  encounter  Betto  s 
lance  bore  the  Breton  from  his  seat  and  laid  him  prostrate  with 
a  ghastly  wound,  then  leaping  from  his  horse  and  placing  the 
left  knee  on  his  antagonist's  breast  began  to  imbuckle  his  hel- 
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met  for  the  death-blow,  and  would  soon  have  despatched  him 
had  not  the  cardinal  suddenly  called  out  *'  Be  content  Betto 
and  spare  his  life  for  he  is  your  prisoner."  "  If  he  confess  as 
much,"  answered  the  Florentine,  "I  will  with  all  my  heart 
make  your  reverence  a  present  of  him."  The  Frenchman 
acknowledged  himself  conquered,  and  Betto  after  taking  his 
sword  and  dagger  delivered  him  into  the  prelate's  hands. 
During  this  encounter  the  other  champions  were  not  idle :  Guido 
di  Asciano  and  his  antagonist  tilted,  wounded,  and  unhorsed 
each  other ;  but  the  Senese  soon  recovered  himself  while  his 
enemy  lay  motionless  on  the  grass  and  became  his  prisoner. 
Thus  ended  the  combat  and  the  cardinal  immediately  presented 
both  horses  and  arms  with  a  silver  belt  of  great  value  to  the 
victors  *. 

The  audacious  vaimting  of  these  Bretons  was  thenceforward 
a  little  subdued,  but  their  cruelty  augmented  every  moment : 
having  no  chance  of  Bologna  they  spread  fiercely  over  the 
land ;  towns  surrendered  on  conditions  that  were  instantly 
swept  iiway  like  cobwebs ;  houses  were  plundered  and  people 
massacred,  even  to  the  new-bom  babes  that  clxmg  xmconscious 
to  their  mothers'  breast :  at  length  satiated  as  it  were  with  miu:- 
der  blood  and  ruin  they  demanded  winter  quarters.  Galeotto 
Malatesta  who  alone  remained  faithful,  was  recompensed  by 
receiving  a  pontifical  command  to  deliver  up  the  city  of  Cesina 
for  that  purpose  and  here,  tempted  by  an  unviolated  town,  their 
licentiousness  again  burst  forth :  the  citizens  were  pillaged 
their  wives  and  daughters  dishonoured ;  no  remorse ;  no  shame ; 
no  restraint  on  their  passions ;  cupidity  avarice  and  sensuality 
were  their  only  law,  cruelty  their  guide  and  governor.  Every 
place,  private  or  public,  sacred  or  divine,  became  their  prey ; 
neither  age  nor  sex,  great  or  small,  masculine  or  feminine, 
esca])ed  their  guilty  passions ;  none  were  spared,  none  respected, 

*  Leon.  Arctino,  Lib.  viii.,  folio  163. — Poggio,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  xlviii. — S.  Am- 
rairato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  700. 
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even  convents  were  violated  and  sacred  virgins  shared  the 
universal  destiny :  and  all  this  time,  neither  hy  word  nor  deed, 
nor  by  the  slightest  show  of  displeasure  did  the  Cardinal  of 
Geneva  attempt  for  a  single  instant  to  check  their  devilish 
course  *.  Complaints  multiplied,  lamentations  were  unheeded, 
shame  banished,  lust  and  cruelty  became  more  rampant,  and 
death  and  hell  seemed  to  stalk  through  the  devoted  city.  At 
last,  in  February  1377  the  maddened  citizens  rose  in 

A.D  1377 

'a  body  and  killing  three  hundred  of  these  miscreants 
drove  the  rest  into  a  quarter  called  the  Muratu  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them :  on  seeing  this  Cardinal  Robert  instantly  sent 
Malatesta  to  ^e  insurgents  to  acknowledge  the  fault  of  his 
troops  and  their  well-merited  chastisement,  but  with  a  strange 
misuse  of  words  granting  an  amnesty  on  condition  of  the  city 
gates  being  re-opened  and  a  friendly  intercourse  resumed. 
Their  own  lord  being  the  bearer  of  this  message  the  offer  was 
accepted,  for  the  citizens  as  yet  knew  not  Robert  of  Geneva, 
and  even  Malatesta  was  deceived.  Silently  dooming  Cesina  to 
utter  destruction  and  determined  to  make  it  sure,  he  ordered 
Hawkwood  to  move  up  his  troops  from  Faenza  and  assist :  and 
seeing  the  latter  hesitate,  for  even  the  robber  Hawkwood  was  a 
moment  shocked !  added  impetuously  "/  want  blood — blood  "/ 
Hawkwood  brought  up  his  men.  The  fears  of  the  inhabitants 
thus  lulled  and  the  troops  in  readiness,  this  band  of  hell-hounds 
were  all  at  once  cast  loose  on  their  victims,  and  from  three  to 
five  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  slaughtered,  not 
only  without  mercy  but  with  aggravated  cruelty +  :  children  after 
being  snatched  from  their  cradles  and  stabbed,  or  dashed  against 
the  walls,  were  suspended  like  hogs  at  their  parents'  doors, 

*  Poggio,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  50.  Cronichetto  d*  Inoerto,  also  eotempo- 

t  Scr  Naddo  di    Montccatini    (Me-  rar}',  says  3000.      Leon.  Arctino  the 

morie   Storiche,   voL    ZTiii.,   Delizie  same.      But   Poggio,   and    especially 

degli   Erudite  Toscani),    says   2500,  Amroirato,  Trho  is  rery  minute  and 

but  disagrees  with  all  other  authwa.  careful  in  his  facts,  say  5000. 
He    was,    however,    a    cotcmporary* 
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these  again  were  dragged  forth  to  behold  the  bloody  sight,  and 
then  murdered,  the  Cardinal  all  this  while  screeching  for  blood: 
**  Kill,  kill,  leave  none  alive*"  was  his  exclamation !  This  at 
least  was  mercy.  Few  did  escape !  no  rank,  no  age,  no  sex,  no 
oalling ;  none  were  deliyered  from  the  homicide :  some  were 
batchered  in  the  streets,  some  in  the  squares,  in  the  churches ; 
nay  on  the  Tery  altars  themselves  young  children  who  had  fled 
thither  for  refuge  were  promptly  sacrificed.  Confusion  filled 
the  dty ;  shrieks,  wailings,  and  screams  of  horror  rang  through 
the  air,  mingled  with  rufi&an  shouts  and  hellish  execrations ;  while 
ever  and  anon  above  the  din  were  heard  the  shriller  accents  of 
the  furious  priest,  " KiiU  kUl,  leave  not  a  soul  alive"  and  he 
too  literally  was  obeyed !  From  the  softly  breathing  babe  to  the 
laughing  girl;  from  the  blushing  maiden  and  pale-fEiced  nun 
to  the  decent  matron  and  the  bed-rid  man ;  the  priest  at  the 
altar ;  the  hooded  monk ;  servants,  masters,  fathers,  mothers, 
sons ;  all  were  murdered ;  save  those  the  Enghsh  suffered  to 
escape !  The  English  at  Faenza,  saith  Ammirato,  pillaged  to 
the  uttermost  but  spared  life  ;  and  even  here  they  allowed  all 
they  could  to  escape,  for  their  object  was  plunder  not  blood  ; 
wherefore  their  conduct  may  be  esteemed  perfect  mildness  in 
comparison  to  that  of  the  Bretons  at  Cesina.  The  whole 
population  would  have  thus  been  annihilated  if  Hawkwood  s 
White  Company,  having  no  vengeance  to  satisfy,  had  not  only 
allowed  but  even  assisted  the  evasion  of  manyf . 

This  was  the  act  of  a  Christian  pastor  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  a  Christian  pope !  the  apostle's  successor,  the  self- 
denominated  representative  of  that  Being  who  brought  "  peace 
and  good- will  on  earth,"  whose  lofty  character  and  divine 
attributes  have  been  and  still  are  more  distorted  and  fashioned 
to  suit  the  nefarious  designs  of  civilised  man,  than  ever  was 

*  SisTDondi,  vol.  v.,  p.  168.  Lib.  ii.,  pp.  SO,  51. — S.  Ammirato, 

t  Boninsegui,  Istor.  Fior.,  Lib.  iv.,  pp.     Lib.  xiil,  p.  704.  —  Sismondi,  vol  v., 
577,   578,  6tc. —  Poggio  Bracciolini,    p.  167. 
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the  hardest  iron  which  is  taken  from  the  earth  and  forged  for 
its  most  delicate  cultivation.  The  condu(!t  of  Sir  John  Havk- 
wood  who  had  not  even  the  Bretons'  slender  provocation  would 
have  eternally  disgraced  his  country  if  he  could  ever  have  been 
considered  better  than  a  daring  robber  and  ruthless  homicide 
whose  only  admirable  qualities  were  high  military  talent  and 
unconquerable  intrepidity,  and  his  descendants,  if  any  exist, 
would  do  well  not  to  boast  of  their  ancestor.  This  massacre 
caused  universal  indignation;  funeral  service  was  performed 
in  all  the  churches  at  Perugia,  and  every  town  of  the  league 
followed  their  example,  for  it  was  far  beyond  the  barbarity  of 
both  age  and  country. 

When  the  siege  of  Bologna  was  raised  Florence  expected  an 
immediate  attack  on  her  own  territory;  but  the  eight  were 
indefatigable ;  all  the  mountain  passes  were  rapidly  occupied 
by  numerous  reenforcements ;  Malestroit  and  John  of  Buda 
were  bribed  not  to  enter  the  Florentine  state  even  at  the  pon- 
tiff's command,  and  the  army  was  augmented  by  fourteen  hun- 
dred lances  and  a  thousand  infantry  which  were  kept  conti- 
nually hovering  on  the  flanks  of  the  Bretons*.  Gregory  after 
some  extravagant  demands  dismissed  the  Florentine  ambassa- 
dors, and  banished  all  others  of  that  nation  from  Avignon 
except  Cardinal  Corsini ;  without  permitting  even  a  hope  of 
reconciliation,  but  on  the  contrary  resolving  to  proceed  in  person 
to  Italy  and  direct  the  war.  This  redoubled  the  ardour  of 
Florence ;  the  league  was  more  firmly  cemented ;  Perugia  and 
Assisi  were  recopciled ;  towns  and  passes  were  reenforced ; 
rewards  and  honours  distributed  ;  and  even  Hawkwood  himself 
was  persuaded  by  a  salary  of  j25 0,000  florins  a  year  to  join  the 
confederacy  with  five  hundred  lances  and  five  hundred  archers 
besides  his  Englishmen.  All  this  was  however  somewhat 
balanced  by  the  defection  of  Ridolfo  da  Varano  who  either  jea- 
lous of  Hawkwood  or  with  a  promise  of  being  confirmed  in  the 

*  Boninsegni,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  577. 
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lordship  of  Fabriano ;  or  perhaps  otherwise  disgusted,  joined 
the  pope  and  carried  with  him  the  town  of  Fabriano  which  he 
then  held  for  Florence.  Public  indignation  burst  out  at  this 
intelligence ;  he  was  instantly  degraded  from  the  rank  of  citi- 
zen which  had  been  conferred  on  him;  his  image  painted, 
hanging  by  the  feet  as  a  traitor,  on  the  most  conspicuous  build- 
ings of  the  town,  and  orders  issued  to  all  the  Florentine 
captains  and  allies  to  ravage  his  lands  and  do  him  every  pos- 
sible mischief*.  The  eight  were  confirmed  in  office  for  six 
months  longer  and  another  board  of  equal  numbers  created 
expressly  to  take  a  strict  account  of  all  ecclesiastical  property, 
specifying  what  was  sufficient  for  the  possessors  to  live  in  com- 
fort and  respectability ;  but  with  powers  to  sell  as  much  of  tlie 
remainder  as  would  realize  100,000  florins  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  to  protect  the  purchasers  against  all  consequences  f. 

Long  before  Varano's  defection  Gregory  had  left  Avignon 
and  after  having  been  coolly  received  at  Genoa  and  honoured 
at  Pisa  he  arrived  at  Cometo  in  November  where  he  was  soon 
welcomed  by  the  news  of  Bolsena's  revolt  and  the  total  defeat 
of  a  detachment  sent  by  him  against  Viterbo  with  the  loss  of 
eighty  gentlemen  of  whom  twenty  were  knights  of  the  highest 
rank.  These  repeated  disasters  rather  inclined  him  towards  a 
peace,  and  one  more  embassy  sirrived  from  Florence  to  attend 
on  him  in  Rome  by  his  own  request  J.  The  Florentines  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  stir  up  that  city  to  rebellion ;  but  the 
Romans  had  then  a  free  government  of  thirteen  bannerets  who 
carried  the  standards  and  represented  the  different  divisions  of 
Rome :  they  were  also  anxious  to  reestablish  the  papal  see  and 
consequently  less  eager  for  revolution  than  those  towns  which 
had  suffered  more  from  ecclesiastical  oppression.  Gregory  had 
been  also  promised  the  sovereignty  on  his  arrival  at  Ostia,  and 
they  even  consented  to  suppress  the  bannerets,  while  the  pope 

*  Poggio,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  52. — S.  Ammi-    f  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  702, 
rato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  705.  t  Ibid.,  p.  703. 
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eugaged  to  confirm  certain  popularly  elected  judges  called 
*'  Executors  of  Justice  "  provided  they  would  give  him  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  Florence  on  hearing  of  this  negotiation 
wliich  occurred  as  early  as  December  1370,  made  one  more 
attempt  to  enlist  Rome  in  tlie  common  cause,  and  therefore 
Jiddressed  the  following  letter  to  that  city :  it  was  written 
by  the  celebrated  Coluccio  Salutati,  and  urged  the  bannerets 
to  an  uncompromising  maintenance  of  the  public  liberty. 

'*  To  the  illustrious  men  our  honoured  bretlureu,  the  Ban- 
nerets of  Eome. 

"  Although  we  have  hitherto  vainly  raised  our  voice  in 
"  exhorting  you  to  defend  with  unshaken  courage  your  own 
**  and  Italian  liberty  and  although  the  only  fiaiit  of  our  en- 
•*  deavours  has  been  some  few  letters  written  in  an  elegant 
'•  style  vainly  ornamented  with  fine  sentences :  nevertheless 
"  at  this  moment  when  we  behold  your  liberty  in  imminent 
'*  danger  we  fear  not  to  rei)eat  once  more  our  sincere  and 
"  salutary  counsel. 

"  We  cannot  doubt,  O  beloved  brethren,  and  if  vou  do  not 

ft 

"  willinglyblindyourselves,youalsomust  easily  perceive  it;  that 
"  the  sovereign  pontiff  whom  you  attend  with  so  benevolent  a 
'*  disjiosition  bears  no  affection  towards  your  city ;  he  loves 
*'  not  the  dwelling :  it  is  not  to  reside  in  his  oyni  see  for  the 
'*  consolation  of  your  devout  people  that  brings  him  back,  but 
to  change  your  freedom  into  serNitude,  When  he  asks  for 
the  dismissal  of  your  magistracy  what  does  he  desire  ?  what 
does  he  hope,  if  not  to  pluck  down  the  colmim  of  Roman 
**  lil)erty'?  what  check  will  remain  for  tlie  audacious,  what 
*•  refuge  for  the  feeble,  if  your  sacred  body  on  whom  depend 
'*  tJie  peace,  the  courage,  and  tranquillity  of  Rome,  be  dissolved 
"  at  the  pontiffs  arrival  ?  And  though  the  pope  should  reesta- 
**  Wish  the  city  in  all  its  ancient  renown  and  beauty ;  though 
•'  ho  were  to  elevate  the  Romans  to  all  the  majesty  of  their 
**  ancient  empire;  though  he  were  to  gild  your  ^ulls  with  gold ; 


ti 
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"  yet  if  it  were  at  the  expense  of  freedom  it  would  be  your 
*'  duty  to  reject  it.     We  only  implore  you  to  conduct 
'*  yourselves  as  becomes  Eomans  with  whom  virtue 
"  and  liberty  are  hereditary  property. 

**  While  you  still  are  able  and  that  there  yet  is  time ;  while 
"  the  oppressor  of  domestic  freedom  is  not  within  your  walls, 
"  provide  for  your  safety ;  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman 
"  people.  The  moment  you  require  it,  the  very  instant  we 
**  receive  your  signal  we  will  aid  you  with  all  our  power  as 
*'  if  it  were  in  defence  of  our  own  freedom,  our  own  individual 
**  safety ;  for  we  well  know  that  from  the  hour  that  your  people 
**  bow  to  the  yoke,  light  as  at  may  at  first  appear,  we  shall  not 
•*  be  strong  enough  to  deliver  you  '*  *. 

This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  offer  of  three  thousand 
lances,  nor  was  the  exhortation  entirely  fruitless ;  for  although 
military  assistance  was  rejected  the  Romans  made  better  terms 
with  Gregory,  but  did  not  receive  him  the  less  joyfully  on  his 
arrival  in  January  1377.  The  bannerets  indeed  laid  their 
official  ensigns  at  his  feet,  but  resumed  them  on  the  following 
day,  and  continued  their  independent  government  as  if  he  were 
not  present.  Those  Florentine  ambassadors  who  still  followed 
his  court  could  do  nothing  with  the  angry  pontiff:  he  demanded 
peace  on  his  own  terms,  they  on  theirs.  While  yet  at  Avig- 
non he  had  listened  to  the  overtures  and  exhortations  of  Saint 
Catherine  of  Siena,  (then  called  the  Blessed  Catherine)  whom 
the  Florentines,  to  show  their  anxiety  for  peace,  had  instructed 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  he  dismissed  her  with  full 
powers  to  treat;  but  nothing  followed.  The  papal  ambas- 
sadors aiTived  at  Florence  in  August  and  insidiously  attempted 
to  stir  up  the  people  against  their  government,  especially 
against  the  eigut  whom  they  denounced  as  ambitious  chiefs 
battening  on  public  misery  and  holding  office  long  beyond  the 
period  fixed  by  law ;  while  under  the  specious  name  of  liberty 

*  Sismondi,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  169. 
D  D  U 
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they  were  attempting  to  subjugate  the  people.  All  that  Ore- 
gor}'  required  they  declared  was  the  deposition  of  these  men 
and  then  Florence  might  have  peace  on  her  own  terms.  The 
gonfalonier  justified  the  Florentines,  reasserted  their  ardent 
desire  for  peace ;  and  defended  the  Saints*  conduct.  The 
pope  became  doubly  exasperated  at  tliis  proceeding  and  ren- 
dered his  anathema  still  more  stringent ;  but  he  was  ill  obeyed 
in  Italy  and  the  Florentines  threw  off  every  restamnt :  hitherto 
they  had  respected  the  interdict  and  closed  every  place  of 
worsliip,  but  now  the  priests  were  compelled  to  resume  their 
functions  and  celebrate  every  religious  rite  as  if  no  censure 
had  ever  been  pronounced  *.  Previous  to  this  and  in  a  general 
council  open  to  everybody  where  more  than  a  thousand  citi- 
zens assembled,  the  Florentnie  ambassadors  who  had  returned 
from  Avignon  proved  the  strenuous  exertions,  which  had  been 
made  to  restore  tranquillity  by  a  public  statement  that  700,000 
florins  had  been  offered  to  the  pope  for  peace,  and  all  to  be 
paid  in  six  years ;  but  that  he  demanded  more  than  a  million, 
with  otlier  concessions  so  extravagant  as  to  be  utterly  inad- 
missible. Besides  this  he  declared  that  he  would  have  no 
peace ;  but  with  the  help  of  God  and  his  friends  he  would  one 
day  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Florence :  war  therefore  con- 
tiimed  to  devastate  Italy;  the  cruelty  of  the  Bretons  aug- 
mented ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Bolsena's  having  been 
retaken  with  horrid  slaughter,  fortune  everywhere  favoured 
the  Florentines.  The  eight  were  again  elected  and  con- 
firmed in  their  office,  against  their  own  wishes,  until  February 
1379 1. 

But  all  Italy  was  now  dred  and  the  war  began  to  languish ; 
aUies  were  sensibly  cooling  and  some  had  made  their  peace : 
at  Bologna  faction  which  hfid  begun  to  work  in  March,  at  last 

•  Poggio,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  53.  —  S.  Ammi-  +  Poggio,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  54.  —  Cron. 
rato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  707.  —  Sismondi,  d*  Incerto,  p.  212, —  S.  Ammirato, 
vol.  v.,  p.  172.  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  709. 
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succeeded  in  restx)rmg  that  city  to  the  church,  and  on  the 
twenty-first  of  August  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Anagni  stipulating 
that  a  pontifical  vicar  alone  was  to  reside  there  and  the  city 
remain  in  all  other  respects  free.  The  Florentines  thus  deserted 
by  their  most  powerful  ally  and  bending  under  the  weight  of 
war  became  generally  anxious  and  even  clamorous  for  peace, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Urbino  a  new  papal  ambassador  artfully 
proposed  their  ally  Bemabo  Visconte  as  arbitrator.  This  at 
once  roused  their  suspicions,  for  Visconte  was  well  known  in 
Florence,  but  they  consented  and  a  congress  accordingly 
assembled  at  Sarzana  on  the  twelfth  of  March  1378.  The 
Florentines  were  not  deceived ;  for  by  a  secret  afrree- 

^^  A.D.  1378. 

ment  Gregory  XI.   and   Bemabo   had    engaged    to    *  * 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  expenses  of  war  by  sacrificing 
the  republic  :  luckily  this  pontiff  died  in  March  and  saved  them 
800,000  florins  which  their  ally  had  kindly  consented  that  they 
should  pay  to  recover  the  pope*s  favour. 

After  a  stormy  conclave  ruled  by  a  more  stormy  popula- 
tion, eight  French  cardinals  were  overcome  by  four  Italians 
and  a  pope  of  the  latter  nation  was  elected  on  the  eighth 
April  in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of  Bari  under  the  name  of 
Urban  VI.  War  then  ceased  rather  by  tacit  consent  than  any 
formal  treaty ;  but  Urban  bearing  no  malice  against  Florence 
and  soon  having  enough  on  his  hands  by  the  election  of  an 
antipope,  for  a  certain  sum  removed  the  interdict  and  restored 
her  to  the  church. 

Thus  ended  this  celebrated  and  ably  managed  war  of  three 
years'  duration  caused  by  the  ambition  tyranny  and  cupidity  of 
French  priests  who  had  appropriated  to  themselves  almost  all 
the  great  church  dignities  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  natives, 
and  who  were  moreover  bent  on  the  total  destruction  of  Italian 
liberty*. 

*  Leon.  Aretino,  lib.  viii.  —  S.  Amminto,  U1«   ***"     ^.   712.  —  Muratori, 
Annali. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FROM    A.D.    1378  TO    A.D.    )39a 


Florence  who  for  three  years  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of 
Italy ;  by  whom  so  many  cities  great  and  small,  far  and  near, 
friends  or  foes  to  each  other  and  to  her ;  were  com- 
bined in  one  determined  mass  against  their  foreign 
tyrants ;  Florence  who  with  the  magic  of  a  single  word,  and  that 
word  Liberty,  had  roused  half  the  Italian  peninsula  against 
its  oppressors  ;  this  same  Florence  could  not  secure  herself  for 
a  moment  from  the  heartless  tyranny  and  struggles  of  domestic 
fiEu;tion.     The  war  had  cost  between  two  and  three  millions 
of  florins,  and  far  more  in  the  confiscation  and  destruction  of 
Florentine  property  by  foreign  nations:  from  this  spirited  sacri- 
fice, coupled  with  the  vigour,  unity,  and  successful  issue  of  her 
coimcils  in  its  prosecution,  one  might  well  suppose  them  to  have 
been  directed  by  the  head  and  heart  of  a  imited  people.     But 
this  was  not  so :  they  proceeded  almost  exclusively  firom  the 
more  democratic  portion  of  the  commonwealth  under  great  dis- 
advantages ;  and  throughout  the  whole  contest  internal  commo- 
tion disturbed  the  community.    Its  rulers  were  harassed  by  the 
continual  attacks  of  a  powerful  factious  and  relentless  opposition, 
against  which  they  struggled  with  a  resolution  only  equalled  by 
their  talents  and  patriotism.     The  magistracy  of  the  Eight 
composed  exclusively  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  were  all  of 
the  democratic  and  popular  party,  therefore  theur  original  elec- 
tion and  unusually  extensive  powers  displeased  many  of  the 
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more  aristocratic  citizens,  while  a  repeated  prolongation  of 
almost  milimited  power  in  the  same  hands  alarmed  others  and 
increased  their  opponents'  jealousy.  Tlie  awful  and  oven  sacri- 
legious nature  of  this  contest  the  subsequent  anathema,  and  the 
consequent  seizure  of  Florentine  property  in  foreign  states,  were 
so  many  additional  causes  of  trouble,  and  so  many  conTenient 
levers  for  Action  :  wherefore  every  act  including  all  warlike 
operations  was  roughly  handled  and  defamed  by  the  most  bitter 
and  powerful  antagonists,  while  the  people  generally  were  steady 
in  their  cause.  The  former  led  by  tlie  Captains  of  Party,  the 
Albizzi,  and  the  old  nobility,  urged  on  a  scries  of  reckless  admo- 
nitions and  indiscriminately  denounced  both  Guelph  and  Ghibe- 
line  of  the  adverse  ranks,  without  measure  or  thought  of  justice, 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  whole  fabric  of  the  com- 
monwealth*. As  early  as  1374  a  relation  of  Giorgio  degli  Scali, 
one  of  the  old  Guelphic  nobles  whose  family  had  become  popo- 
lani  in  1343,  was  admonished  as  a  Ghibeline:  this  alarmed 
Giorgio  for  himself  although  he  had  always  acted  with  that 
party  and  powerfully  influenced  it,  for  he  was  a  long-sighted, 
bold,  and  able  statesman ;  but  to  revenge  this  injur}'  he  soon 
after  as  gonfiedonier  of  justice  proposed  a  law  by  which  no  noble 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  any  proi>erty  in  land,  or  retain  any 
^' Fid^li"  or  vassals,  and  where  these  last  already  existed 
they  were  to  be  emancipated  from  every  obligation  of  feudal 
service.  This  law,  never  enforced,  was  ultimately  repealed ;  but 
Giorgio  Scali  became  a  marked  man,  and  only  one  year  elapsed 
ere  he  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  Gueli)hic  party  f-  So  determined 
a  blow  shook  the  whole  community,  for  Giorgio  was  clever ; 
powerful,  generally  feared  and  respected,  and  a  thorough 
Guelph:  his  friends  were  astounded:  "Giorgio  is  admonished," 
said  they,  **  my  turn  may  come  next  afterwards  thine  :  tliere  is 
**  now  no  safety:  the  law  was  against  Ghibelines  not  Guelphs : 

*  Leon.  Aratino,  Lib.  iz.  748.— Sdp.  Amminto,  1st,  lili.  xiii., 

t  M.  di  Coppo  Ste&ni,  Lib.  ix  Rub.    p.  694. 
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"  none  can  any  longer  hope  to  escape  bat  those  who  join  their 
•*  factioiL"  Such  was  the  general  feeling,  but  as  yet  terror 
predominated  for  intimidation  spread  fiEU*  and  wide  and  paralysed 
all  the  conmiunity'i'.  The  captains  became  more  bold,  arrogant, 
''nd presumptuous;  not  a  citizen,  however  Guelphic,  felt  secure ; 
and  so  deep  and  universal  was  the  dread,  says  Ammirato,  that 
no  tyrant  after  a  newly-suppressed  revolt  was  ever  so  terrible 
to  his  own  subjects  as  these  magistrates  had  become  to  the  I'lo- 
routines.  Wherever  they  appeared  the  people  rose  in  fearful 
reverence,  and  stood  bare-headed  until  they  passed,  meekly 
bowing  as  if  to  absolute  princes.  They  walked  the  streets  like 
monarchs:  to  speak  evil  of  them  was  more  dangerous  than 
blasphemy  and  visited  more  severely :  their  alliance  was  trem- 
blingly courted ;  their  daughters  were  received  without  portions, 
those  of  others  were  offered  to  them  with  Ifiurge  dowers,  but  all 
through  terror  and  intrigue  :  they  ordered  merchandise  to  be 
sent  them  on  credit  but  to  demand  payment  was  dangerous : 
their  myrmidons  were  seen  in  every  part  with  threats  of  exile 
and  hopes  of  favour ;  money  was  extracted  by  infamous  means ; 
intrigue  and  apprehension  pervaded  every  class ;  the  admonished 
were  persecuted,  unfairly  taxed,  frequently  injured  in  the  most 
tender  points  of  domestic  affection ;  and  under  all  this  the  Flo- 
rentines still  believed  themselves  free  and  fought  bravely  for 
tlieir  national  independence  \. 

So  artful  was  the  Party  Guelph  that  in  despite  of  every  law 
and  periodical  change  they  managed  that  the  office  of  Captain 
should  continually  circulate  within  a  certain  set  so  closely 
linked  that  nothing  could  penetrate  or  resist  them ;  and  in 
this  they  only  displayed  the  usual  ingenuity  of  Florentines 
who  were  peculiarly  skilful  in  evading  or  paralysing  every  law 
directed  against  undue  power  for  the  preservation  of  republican 

*  M.  di  Coppo  Stcfani,  Lib.  ix.,  Rub.  Rub.  766,  767,  775.—^.  Ammirato^ 
755.  Lib.  ziii.,  p.  709. 

t  M.  di  Coppo  Ste&tii,  Ist.,  Lib.  ix., 
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equality.  Nor  was  the  grand  jury  of  twenty-four  citizens, 
created  in  1366,  a  formidable  obstacle;  for  the  web  was  so 
woven  that  whenever  their  names  were  drawn,  if  that  of  an  ob- 
noxious person  appeared,  one  of  tlie  captains  would  immediately 
rise  and  say  that  **  He  had  seen  the  citizen  leave  Florence  that 
very  morning  for  his  villa"  or  some  other  such  falsehood; 
upon  which  the  name  was  replaced  in  the  election  purse,  and 
so  on  of  others  until  that  of  some  devoted  minion  or  stauncher 
partisan  appeared.  The  most  cruel  and  mischievous  of  these 
magistrates  was  most  applauded  by  his  colleagues  and  on  quit^ 
ting  office  frequently  received  the  honours  of  a  shield  and  pen- 
non, as  a  citizen  well  deserving  of  his  country  *.  Thoy  lost  no 
opportunity  of  augmenting  a  power  already  preposterous ;  and 
any  man,  even  the  most  notorious  Ghibeline,  who  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly  defended  them  was  certain  of  favour :  if  a 
prior  he  was  immediately  lauded  as  a  genuine  Guelph,  and  the 
adverse  party  similarly  debased  and  persecuted.  They  even 
adopted  a  standard  emblazoned  y^-iih  Charles  I.  of  Anjous 
arms  and  named  Benghi  Buondelmonte  their  gonfalonier  as 
if  they  were  proceeding  against  some  foreign  enemy ;  but  its 
drapery  only  appalled  their  trembling  countrymen. 

So  fearful  was  this  power  that  in  1378  Alesso  Baldovinetti 
and  Lorenzo  di  Dino  were  condemned  to  the  block  merelv  l>e- 
cause  the  former  by  Dino's  counsel  dared  to  present  a  petition 
against  this  new  and  formidable  gonfalonier  who  had  injured 
them  both.  They  were  only  saved  by  a  legal  objection  of  the 
podesta  who  refused  to  execute  the  sentence  but  nevertheless 
committed  them  to  a  dungeon,  whence  they  vainly  implored  an 
extension  of  mercy  from  their  angry  tyrants  f. 

The  great  power  and  popularity  of  the  eioiit  was  wormwood 
to  this  &ction,  and  in  1376  a  more  vigorous  attack  was  resolved 

*  Mar.  di  Coppo  Stcfkni,  Lib.  iz.,    f  M.  di  C.  Stefani,  Lib.  ii^  Rab.  755, 
Rab.  767. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiii.,     771,779. 
p.  709. 
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on ;  first  by  the  never-ending  admonition,  and  secondly  by  annul- 
ling the  light  of  petition  established  in  137*2  against  those  who 
seriously  injured  their  weaker  neighbours.  This  privilege  had 
in  fiEu;t  been  excessively  abused  and  became  a  mere  instrument 
of  private  malice  or  knavery,  yet  on  that  very  accoimt  was 
perhaps,  a  more  powerful  weapon  against  the  higher  orders  of 
citizens.  Creditors  made  use  of  it  to  ruin  their  debtors  even 
for  insignificant  sums  :  imaginary  obligations  of  a  century  old 
were  claimed  on  the  strength  of  forged  documents  and  their 
fulfilment  audaciously  demanded  from  the  descendants  of  these 
visionary  defaulters,  who  unable  to  prove  the  fraud  were  forced 
either  to  compromise  or  be  placed  by  petition  amongst  the 
"  Grandi."  The  facts  too  were  frequently  more  distorted  by 
the  plaintifiTs  assertions  of  having  only  received  abuse  and 
threats  and  outrage  in  answer  to  his  just  and  legitimate  de- 
mands. In  this  way  a  vexatious  power  of  persecution  was 
placed  in  plebeian  hands  and  used  by  them  as  heartlessly  as 
by  their  more  powerful  neighbours ;  for  although  (as  we  are 
told  by  the  cotemporary  historian  Marchionne  di  Coppo 
Stefani)  most  of  those  who  were  thus  punished  well  deserved 
it,  yet  not  for  the  crime  of  which  they  were  so  infiEimously 
accused. 

We  have  seen  that  the  object  of  this  law  was  to  protect  the 
weak  from  oppression  by  the  powerful ;  but  its  action  thus  be- 
came in  a  manner  reversed  and  its  reform,  as  a  doak  to  future 
repeal,  was  the  first  object  of  the  Capitani :  a  gonfalonier 
and  three  priors  of  their  own  fieuition,  and  on  that  account  omni- 
potent in  the  seignoiy,  carried  this  decree  which  would  have 
been  welcomed  from  any  other  quarter  but  these  men  were 
suspected  ;  ordinances  so  beneficial  were  not  usual,  and  when 
a  threat  of  punishment  was  annexed  to  the  failure  of  any  cause 
instituted  by  petition,  thus  rendering  that  privilege  completely 
nugatory,  public  indignation  rose  high:  but  the  remaining 
priors  were  fearful  of  opposing  any  of  the  party  Guelph  against 
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which  even  a  whisper  was  perilous.  The  fearful  expression 
"  Fa  contra  aUa  Parte"  "  It  is  against'the  Party,"  was  pregnant 
with  a  terror  that  may  he  more  easily  conceived  hy  the  Uti 
that  in  1373  Bartolo  Siminetti  amongst  other  oppressive  laws 
decreed,  that  even  if  a  citizen's  duties  were  to  keep  him  a  whole 
day  without  food  and  that  when  he  at  last  sat  down  to  eat 
another  were  to  come  and  say,  *'  This  bread  is  against  tfu 
Party  "  he  was  hound  to  refrain  from  eating  and  instantly  leave 
the  table !  * 

After  the  fate  of  Dino  and  Baldovinetti  the  captains  deter- 
mined that  no  rank  or  station  should  escape  them,  and  in  April 
1378  they  had  the  audacity  to  admonish  Giovanni  Dini,  one  of 
the  EIGHT,  although  in  the  full  execution  of  his  o£Bce  and  a 
great  favourite  of  the  people.  This  stroke  above  all  others 
completed  the  public  disgust,  and  in  fear,  auger,  and  pity,  so 
audacious  a  piece  of  tyranny  was  contrasted  with  the  mildness, 
the  virtue,  and  known  justice  of  Dini  himself;  but  the  people 
became  still  more  exasperated  when  it  was  known  to  proceed 
from  the  private  malice  of  Simone  Peruzzi,  a  member  of  the 
EIGHT ;  the  unworthy  successor  of  Magalotti  who  had  died  the 
year  before ;  and  this  only  because  Dini  liad  blessed  the  memory 
of  the  latter  as  a  more  discreet  statesman ;  Peruzzi  had  in  fact 
divulged  some  of  their  secrets  but  his  son  happening  to  be 
then  one  of  the  captains  Dino  was  sacrificed,  and  replaced  by 
a  creature  of  their  own.  The  enemy's  stronghold  now  became 
so  much  reduced  that  no  bounds  remained  to  the  captain's 
audacity:  ninety  citizens  had  been  disfranchised  in  eight  months, 
and  Salvestro  de*  Medici  would  also  have  graced  the  list  had  he 
not  as  yet  proved  too  powerful  and  besides  was  so  notorious  a 
Guelph  that  no  charge  of  Ghibelinism  could  stand  for  a  moment 
against  him :  he  was  a  dangerous  antagonist  and  soon  proved  itf . 

The  vast  number  of  half-ruined  and  plundered  merchants 

*  M,  di  C.  Stefani,  Lib.  ix..  Rub.  766.  779,  781,  786.  —  S.  Ammiimto,  Lib. 
t  M.  di  C.  Ste&ni^  Ub.  ix.,  Rub.  778,    xiii.,  pp.  712,  713,  &c*. 
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that  from  various  oountrieB  unceasmglj  poured  into  Florence, 
the  Tic  tuns  of  papal  injustice,  kept  augmenting  the  Guelphic 
forces  ;  many  of  them  joined  in  the  cry  that  Florence  was  in 
danger  from  the  warlike  propensities  of  the  eight  and  that 
nothing  but  thinning  their  ranks  by  successive  admonitions 
could  save  her :  the  captains  were  encouraged  by  these  mal- 
contents, and  even  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  a  religious  enthu- 
siast of  some  talent,  though  held  by  many  to  be  a  hypocrite  and 
somewhat  light  of  character,  was  employed  as  mediatrix  but 
still  as  a  stanch  friend  of  admonition  *. 

The  accusers  thus  recnforced  redoubled  their  former  energy  : 
when  any  person  was  admonished  a  bevy  of  young  men  awaitetl 
his  return  from  the  council-room,  and  from  the  great  staircase 
of  the  captains'  palace  followed  him  home  with  hootings  shouts 
and  unseemly  noises  such  as,  "  Now  go  and  make  war  on  the 
church.''  So  that  the  insults  were  even  more  galling  than 
the  injuryf.  Thus  did  this  poisonous  fisu^tion  envenom  the 
community ;  but  the  evil  had  spread  so  widely  that  the  ancient 
proverb  ^^Firenze  no7i  si  muove  se  UUto  non  si  duole,''  was  once 
more  on  the  point  of  being  verified.  The  better  disposed  now 
began  to  understand  each  other,  mutual  confidence  succeeded 
to  general  distrust,  and  it  was  currently  whispered  that  if  there 
were  but  one  resolute  man  in  the  seignory  to  stem  the  torrent 
by  a  vigorous  decree,  all  evils  would  soon  be  remedied  and 
Florence  saved,  for  there  were  more  in  office  disgusted  than 
pleased  with  the  captains  of  the  Party  Guelph.  These  mal- 
contents soon  united  with  the  eight,  and  because  in  May  1378, 
Salvestro  de'  Medici  was  almost  sure  to  be  drawn  as  gonfiolo- 
nier  he  became  the  loadstar  of  the  discontented,  and  promised 
everything :  it  was  the  beginning  of  great  changes  and  furious 
contention,  of  Guelphic  downfall,  and  a  fierce  democratic 
revolution  which  soon  made  the  republic  tremble  J. 

*   M.  di  C.  Stefani,    Lib.  ix.,  Rob.    f  Stefimi,  Lib.  ix.,  Rub.  705. 

773.  i  M.  di  C.  Ste&ni,  Ub.  Iz,  Rub.  787. 
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The  legitimate  oonstitutioiial  goyemment  and  the  Captains 
of  Party  thus  placed  in  stem  opposition  were  determined  on  a 
conflict ;  but  the  latter  failing  in  an  insidious  attempt  to  ex- 
clude Salvestro  de'  Medici  from  office  were  willing  to  conciliate 
him  by  some  important  concession ;  while  he,  cautious  even  in 
the  removal  of  evil ;  or  more  probably  aware  that  what  was 
offered  would  not  satisfy  the  people  and  therefore  most 
strengthen  his  own  hands  as  their  cliampion,  Anally  consented 
to  be  appeased.  It  was  agreed  that  no  man  should  thence- 
forth be  admonished  who  was  not  really  a  Ghibeline ;  that  the 
name  of  any  person  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  for  admoni- 
tion more  than  three  times  in  the  council  of  twenty-four  ;  and 
that  the  ordinances  of  justice  should  be  enforced  against  the 
great*.  The  heads  of  the  Guelphic  party  at  this  time  were 
Piero  degli  Albizzi,  Lapo  da  Castiglionchio,  Niccolo  Soderini, 
I3artolo  Siminetti  and  Carlo  Strozzi :  its  body  the  greater  part 
of  the  rich  and  powerful  popolani  and  the  old  nobility :  on  the 
other  side  were  the  eight,  Giorgio  Scali,  still  smarting  under 
admonition,  and  Tommaso  Strozzi,  besides  the  Medici,  Alberti, 
Ricci,  and  all  the  inferior  citizens.  The  force  of  their  oppo- 
nents appeared  so  formidable  to  the  Guelphic  party  that  nothing 
but  complete  destruction  and  exile  could  possibly  decide  the 
contest  and  they  resolved  to  drive  them  from  the  city  as  their 
ancestors  liad  the  Ghibelines.  A  plan  was  arranged  for  seizing 
the  public  palace  and  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
state:  Lapo  pressed  its  immediate  execution  asserting  that 
delay  was  the  ruin  of  every  entci-prise ;  but  Piero  with  all  the 
caution  of  age  wished  it  postj)oned  until  the  Baptist's  feast 
when  the  city  would  be  full  of  peasantry-,  and  their  own  adhe- 
rents more  easily  concealed  in  the  crowd. 

All  this  was  previous  to  Salvestro  de'  Medici's  being  drawn 
for  gonfialonier,  and  Lapo  was  the  more  anxious  on  that  very 
account  because   the   election-purses   were   empty  of  names 

*  3.  Ammiiato,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  714. 
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except  for  one  renewal  of  office  which  was  known  to  be  almost 
exclusively  Ghibeline,  and  hence  a  certainty  of  their  arch- 
enemy's accession  to  power.  Piero  proposed  a  remedy  either 
by  boldly  admonishing  Salvestro  himself,  or  else  somebody 
belonging  to  the  colleges  of  his  quarter,  and  in  filling  up  the 
vacant  place  the  purses  were  so  empty  that  Salvestro  or  a  rela- 
tion was  sure  to  be  drawn  which  would  eiSectually  disable  him 
firom  becoming  gonfalonier  under  the  law  of  Divieto.  Lapo  im- 
willingly  consented,  and  with  the  remark,  that  he  who  wants 
all  tilings  to  concur  in  his  projects  will  never  make  the  attempt 
or  do  so  at  his  peril. 

The  moment  of  action  passed ;  the  scheme  was  seen  through ; 
a  colleague  was  admonished,  but  the  vacancy  remained  unfilled. 
Salvestro  became  gonfalonier  of  justice,  and  the  above-noticed 
attempt  at  reconciliation  was  the  result.  This  agreement  was 
soon  broken  by  the  Captains  of  Party ;  violence  was  used  with 
the  twenty-four ;  the  names  of  Giraldo  di  Pagolo  and  Francesco 
Martini  only  six  weeks  after  were  put  to  the  ballot  for  admoni- 
tion no  less  than  two-and-twenty  times  instead  of  three,  and 
after  a  blasphemous  oath  on  the  occasion  by  Bettino  Ricasoli ; 
through  sheer  weariness  they  were  condemned  *. 

Salvestro  di  Alamanno  de'  Medici  was  one  of  what  now  began 
to  be  called  the  *'  Noble  Citizens,"  and  a  man  of  infinite  shrewd- 
ness, talent,  and  resolution :  he  was  the  first  of  his  family,  says 
the  historian  Michele  Bruto,  who  taught  his  posterity  how  by 
couitiug  the  rabble  and  oppressing  the  noble  citizens  they 
would  make  their  way  to  the  lordship  and  mastery  of  the  re- 
public f.  Salvestro  liad  long  been  familiar  with  public  afiairs, 
and  tlie  surrender  of  his  own  brother  to  pubUc  justice  although 
with  the  promise  of  his  life  proved  at  least  that  self-devo- 
tion wajs  not  the  uppermost  consideration  of  his  mind.  His 
strength  w^as  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  of  whose 

*  M.  di  C.  Stefani,  T.ih.  x.,  Rub.  789.     entine,  Volgarizatc  da  Stanislao  Oat- 
— S.  Amrairato,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  716.  tescbi,  Lib.  i**,  p.  19.     Firenzc,  1838. 

t  Giovanni  Michele  Bruto,  Ist.  Fior- 
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rights  he  was  the  unflinching  advocate,  and  hating  the  advene 
party  determined  to  curh  their  audacity :  the  hreach  of  compact 
appeared  to  emhitter  his  enmity,  and  with  Alberti,  Strozzi  and 
Scali  he  resolved  to  enforce  its  observance  by  a  law  that  should 
nerve  as  the  first  step  towards  the  party's  downfall,  and  open  a 
way  for  all  admonished  persons  to  recover  their  rights.  Being 
in  his  turn  "  Proposto,''  (the  proposer  of  laws  or  president  of 
the  seignory)  an  office  lasting  only  three  days  at  a  time  but 
with  great  authority;  Salvestro  determined  to  carry  his  law 
through  the  colleges  and  council  of  the  people  in  one  and  the 
same  day  after  having  prepared  his  friends  for  the  event ;  but 
he  met  with  such  a  storm  of  opposition  in  the  former  as  to 
convince  him  that  only  some  decided  step  could  meet  the  crisis. 
Slipping  away  therefore  during  this  agitation  he  appeared  sud- 
denly in  the  popular  council  and  from  a  conspicuous  place 
appealed  to  its  judgment.  **  He  thought  that  he  had  been 
**  made  gonfalonier,  not  to  hear  private  causes,  but  to  look  after 
**  the  public  safety,  correct  the  insolence  of  the  great,  and 
**  modify  those  laws  which  were  bringing  the  commonwealth  to 
**  destruction.  These  duties  had  continually  occupied  his  mind, 
**  and  he  believed  that  he  had  found  a  remedy ;  but  by  the 
*•  malignant  spirit  of  certain  men  he  was  prevented  from  doing 
**  any  public  good  ;  and  even  they  themselves,  who  were 
"  especially  the  people's  council,  were  not  only  refused  the 
**  right  of  deliberation  but  even  of  hearing  it  proposed ;  where- 
"  fore  seeing  himself  thus  hindered  from  carrying  any  measures 
"  for  the  public  welfare  he  saw  no  reason  for  longer  holding  an 
*'  office  which  he  was  either  really  unworthy  of,  or  was  consi- 
"  dered  bv  others  to  be  so.  He  would  therefore  instantlv 
•*  retire,  and  resuming  the  conduct  of  his  domestic  affairs,  leave 
*'  the  place  open  to  some  citizen  of  greater  virtue  or  better  for- 
**  tune  than  himself  "  *.    He  then  quitted  the  assembly.  Those 

*  M.  di  C.  Stcfoni,  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.  x.,  Rub.  789,  790.  —  Macchiavclli,  Lib. 
iii". — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  717. 
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vfho  were  aware  of  the  scheme,  and  all  who  wished  for  a  change, 
took  instant  advantage  of  this  discourse,  and  great  excitement 
prevailed ;  the  seignory  and  colleges  ran  from  their  apartment 
to  appease  this  new  tumult  and  meeting  Salvestro  on  his  way 
out  detained  and  reconducted  him  to  the  council  chamber. 
The  whole  assembly  was  in  commotion;  many  of  the  noble 
citizens  were  insulted,  menaced,  and  even  outraged :  Carlo 
Strozzi  was  collared  by  a  tradesman,  reminded  that  his  reign 
of  oppression  was  over,  and  would  have  been  killed  but  for  the 
assistance  of  his  friends.  But  the  agitation  was  completed  and 
all  Florence  roused  into  tumult  by  Benedetto  degli  Albert! 
who  placing  himself  at  the  palace  window,  with  a  loud  voice 
called  on  the  people  to  arise  ;  and  shouts  of  **  Viva  il  Popolo ; 
Viva  il  Popolo''  were  immediately  echoed  through  every  street. 
This  cry  was  well  understood  ;  the  tramp  of  men  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished ;  the  palace  square  bristled  with  lances,  helm  and 
cuirass  began  to  gleam,  crossbows  were  bent,  banners  fluttered 
in  the  air,  and  reiterated  cries  of  "  Viva  il  Popolo"  completed 
the  stirring  scene.  The  Guelphs  also  armed,  but  being  slightly 
supported  soon  dispersed  in  alarm,  wherefore  no  weapon  was 
unsheathed ;  but  the  terror-struck  colleges  hurried  on  the  bill, 
which  going  straight  to  the  "  ConsigMo  del  Popolo"  was  at  once 
carried  by  acclamation*. 

There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  stir  up  revolutions  especially 
in  small  states,  if  men  s  minds  be  previously  prepared  by  op- 
pression, and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  arrest  them  after- 
wards ;  it  is  the  time  for  soothing  not  excitement :  one  man 
kicks  the  ball  and  thinks  he  can  govern  it ;  a  stronger  than  he 
takes  it  up ;  another  and  another,  until  the  first  player  is  left 
out  of  sight  and  forgotten  and  his  original  ball  shattered  to 
pieces.  Salvestro  de'  Medici  meant  to  cast  down  his  enemy 
and  enjoy  the  triumph ;  he  was  deceived ;  the  spell  was  too 

•  M.  di    C.  Stefani,  Lib.  x.,  Rub.  790.-Macchiavelli,  Lib.  iii"— S.  Am- 
Diirato,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  718. 
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potent :  a  spirit  was  raised  that  lie  could  not  master  and  he 
became  frightened  at  his  o^vn  enchantment.  Men  s  passions 
had  been  long  seetliing  under  a  high  pressure,  and  that  once 
removed  one  wide  burst  of  feeling  shook  the  entire  community! 
All  Florence  trembled ;  the  shops  closed  like  flowers  before  a 
storm ;  anned  citizens  were  seen  preparing  for  danger ;  goods 
were  removed  to  the  convents,  churches  were  filled  with  private 
property,  otlier  valuables  consigned  to  secret  placies  and  every- 
thing presaged  a  tempest.  The  trades  met  and  chose  a  syndic 
each,  priors  and  colleges  assembled  with  them  and  discussed 
the  means  of  peace ;  opinions  differed  be<rausc  interests  differed 
and  numbers  had  no  wish  for  tranquillity :  there  were  also  many 
wrongs  to  revenge,  and  private  suffermg  was  confounded  with 
public  good.     Nothmg  therefore  was  done. 

Next  day  but  one  tlie  trades  again  armed  and  united  under 
their  several  banners,  and  the  prion?  in  consternation  assembled 
a  council :  it  had  scarcely  met  when  the  palace  square  was 
once  more  thronged  with  moody  citizens  arrayed  imder  their 
various  ensigns  and  followed  by  a  fierce  and  numerous  populace. 
The  government  hastily  created  a  Balid  which  being  composed 
of  the  Seignory,  colleges,  eight  of  war,  captains  of  party,  and 
syndics  of  trades,  besides  other  citizens,  it  was  hoped  would 
insure  confidence  and  ultimate  tranquillity.  But  outrage  had 
already  begun,  the  house  of  Lapo  da  Castiglionchio  was  burned 
and  plundered  while  he  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk 
to  the  (.'asentino,  bitterly  regi'etting  his  weakness  in  consenting 
to  Albizzi's  delay.  Piero  and  Strozzi  were  also  concealed  but 
their  property  suffered  for  evil  spreads  nq>idly;  fires  mul- 
tiplied, the  prisons  were  emptied,  convents  lost  their  sanctity, 
and  those  even  of  Santo  Spirito  and  the  Augioli  were  no 
protection  against  plunder.  Houses  and  palaces  fell  one  upon 
another  like  cards ;  those  of  the  Pazzi,  Strozzi,  Albizzi,  Mig- 
liori,  Guadagni  and  Buondelmonti  were  all  biunied  and  plun- 
dered and  tlie  storm  still  raged :  but  Piero  di  Fronte  the  prior 
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rode  out  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band  and  saved  the  public 
palace  Santo  Spirito  and  olher  parte  by  his  prompt  iutrepidity. 
Night  closed  in  and  was  tranquil.  ^Iien  morning  dnnned 
the  IBalia  hastily  met  and  restored  all  admonished  citizens 
t«  tbeir  rights  on  condition  of  not  exercising  any  public  fdnctiona 
for  three  years ;  they  then  annulled  the  oppressive  lavs  of 
Siminetti  and  declared  Lapo  di  Gastiglionchio  and  his  col- 
leagues rebels.  A  new  Seignory  of  peaceable  citizens  was 
drawn  and  Luigi  Guicciardini  made  gonfolouier  of  jiiatJce ;  but 
without  any  immediate  effect:  the  tempest  was  not  over;  the 
shops  opened  not ;  arms  were  not  laid  by ;  and  watch  and  ward 
were  kept  throughout  the  city. 

The  new  magistracy  deemed  it  imprudent  to  enter  office 
with  the  usual  processions  and  public  ceremony  and  all  was 
performed  in  the  palace ;  this  was  blamed  as  vile  and  timid, 
but  they  laboured  hard  for  peace  and  partly  succeeded :  arms 
were  now  forbidden,  the  shops  slowly  reopened,  and  the  pea- 
santr}-  already  assembled  to  aid  their  lords,  were  forcibly  dis- 
missed ;  patrols  then  traversed  the  still  unquiet  streets  and  a 
hollow  calm  succeeded  *. 

All  might  now  have  gradually  subsided  into  peace  bad  not 
the  provocation  been  so  deep;  but  great  injustice  had  been 
committed,  much  crime  perpetrated,  many  injuries  remained 
unexpiated;  the  admonished  were  naturally  vindictive,  not  over 
scrupulous,  and  far  from  satisfied  to  wait  three  years  for  office  : 
they  were  bold  numerous,  and  oppressed,  and  had  fiery  mate- 
rials under  them  wherewith  to  operate ;  they  had  also  justice. 
The  trades  ^ain  met  elected  new  syndics  and  demanded  that 
no  citizen  who  had  held  public  office  since  1310  should  be 
admonished  even  on  suspicion  of  G-hibelinism,  unless  his  case 
had  been  first  examined  by  the  Seignory  and  colleges,  the  ten 
of  liberty,  and  a  consul  from  each  art ;  also  that  new  election 
purses  should  be  coade  for  the  captains  of  party  and  the  old 
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ones  destroyed.  These  demands  were  discussed,  thought  pre- 
sumptuous and  rejected :  the  trades  once  more  armed,  the  col- 
leges were  again  intimidated,  and  the  petition  then  passed  with- 
out amendment.  Thus  half  measures,  as  is  usual,  crept  timidly 
on  to  whole  ones  when  too  late ;  what  would  have  been  at  first 
received  as  a  boon  was  now  extorted  as  a  right ;  success  in 
all  cases  begets  confidence,  confidence  audacity,  and  new  de- 
mands start  up :  first  justice,  afterwards  vengeance ;  then  oppres- 
sion changes  sides,  and  power,  ambition,  tyranny,  all  are  again 
seated  and  in  full  action  under  different  colours.  The  middle 
classes,  still  led  by  Salvestro  and  his  party,  almost  deified  him ; 
people  rushed  to  see  him  as  a  wonderful  thing,  he  was  followed 
by  crowds  and  pointed  out  to  the  cliildren  as  the  *' Liberator  of 
his  country  and  the  breaker  of  all  ties  and  bonds  of  sert'itude"^^. 

By  this  party  the  people  were  told,  and  perhaps  tndy,  that 
no  security  could  be  expected  until  many  of  their  antagonists 
were  either  expelled  the  city  or  destroyed ;  wherefore  commo- 
tion augmented,  and  the  Seignory  sending  for  all  syndics  and 
magistrates  of  trades  convinced  them  by  a  sensible  speech  of  their 
error  in  demanding  more  for  the  mere  sake  of  vengeance,  when 
enough  had  been  already  done  to  satisfy  ever}^  claim  of  justice. 

**  Tell  us  honestly,"  said  G uicciardini,  "what  more  can  you 
"  fairly  demand  ?  You  wished  to  humble  the  captains  of  party ; 
"  it  is  done :  you  desired  that  their  lists  should  be  destroyed 
"  and  the  ofl&ce  reformed  :  we  have  consented.  You  demanded 
"  that  the  admonished  should  be  restored ;  and  wo  have  per- 
"  mitted  it :  we  have  at  your  uitercession  pardoned  those  who 
"  have  burned  houses  and  plundered  churches,  and  multitudes 
"  of  honoured  and  powerful  citizens  have  been  banished  to 
"  please  you.  The  great  at  your  bidding  have  been  restrained 
"  with  new  ties ;  what  will  be  the  end  of  your  demands  ?  How 
"  long  will  you  continue  to  make  an  evil  use  of  our  liberality  ? 
**  Do  you  not  perceive  that  we  can  bear  defeat  better  than  you 

*  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  721,  &c*. 
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**  can  victory  ?"  This  speech  was  received  with  respect,  the 
deputation  retired,  and  two  magistrates  were  appointed  in  con- 
junction with  the  syndics  to  examine  what  remained  of  griev- 
ances and  report  on  the  subject*. 

But  the  fire  had  now  descended ;  the  lowest  class  of  work- 
men were  also  aggrieved :  they  never  possessed  a  voice  in  the 
commonwealth  but  suffered  much  from  bad  administration, 
and  therefore  joined  the  general  movement :  they  too  had 
committed  crimes ;  had  burned  and  plundered,  infringed  the 
law  in  many  ways,  and  now  feared  with  reason  that  those  who 
before  hounded  them  on,  having  gained  what  they  wanted 
would  leave  their  followers  to  that  punishment  which  many 
felt  conscious  of  deserving.  They  moreover  generally  hated 
their  masters  and  were  discontented  with  the  low  wages  and 
injustice  they  received.  In  Charles  of  Anjous  day  when  the 
citizens  were  divided  into  twelve  trades,  afterwards  increased  to 
twenty-one,  there  were  certain  ofl&cers  called  consuls  who  go- 
verned each,  and  the  republic  being  essentially  mercantile  their 
power  became  paramount.  This  double  class  of  "Arts;"  the 
former  comprised  principally  of  liberal  professions  and  mer- 
chants, the  latter  of  meaner  trades;  combined  with  other 
causes  generated  two  parties,  because  the  ancient  Guelphic 
citizens  under  whose  auspices  the  Party  Guelph  had  been  esta- 
blished, belonged  to  and  were  supported  by  the  former  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  latter,  and  the  gonfedonier  of  justice  had  invariably 
been  chosen  from  the  higher  class.  They  were  in  fact  and  conse- 
quences though  not  in  name,  an  aristocracy  and  democracy  with 
opposing  tastes  views  and  sentiments  undei*  the  appellative, 
"  Citizen;''  and  hence  the  continual  bickerings  heart-burnings 
and  tumults  already  related  :  but  as  many  of  the  lowest  callings 
did  not  enter  into  these  distinct  divisions  of  trades,  they  were 
placed  in  masses  under  that  particular  art  with  which  their 
business  was  most  nearly  connected. 

*  MacchiiTelli,  Lib.  iii^ 
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The  "  Art£  delta  Lana"  or  wool  and  cloth  trade  rose  far 
above  the  rest  in  extent  opulence  and  authority,  and  in  its 
various  branches  employed  a  greater  number  and  vaiietj  of 
workmen,  especially  of  the  lowest  classes,  than  any  other. 
On  feeling  themselves  oppressed  these  poor  people  had  no 
other  tribunal  of  justice  than  that  composed  of  their  oppres- 
sors, and  therefore  did  not  always  receive  it,  the  former  being 
judges  in  their  own  cause,  and  the  latter  without  appeal ;  where- 
fore the  conflict  of  masters  and  workmen  was  often  in  fall 
activity,  although  on  very  unequal  terms,  in  the  workshops  of 
Florence. 

All  this  engendered  a  constant  feeling  of  asperity  between 
these  classes,  aggravated  by  a  degrading  and  painful  conscious- 
ness of  complete  dependence  even  for  daily  bread.  These 
enmities  continually  broke  forth ;  and  being  now  coupled  with 
riots,  arson,  plunder,  and  other  illegal  acts  rendered  them  almost 
desperate,  wherefore  they  assembled  to  take  measures  for  their 
own  protection. 

These  lower  classes  of  Florentines  had,  during  Walter 
de  Brienne's  tyranny,  acquired  the  name  of  "  Ciompi''  a 
corrupt  Italian  pronunciation  of  the  French  term  Compere 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Athens'  soldiers  were  wont  in  famili- 
arity to  address  their  Florentine  companions ;  and  hence  thb 
name  had  long  become  a  general  appellation  of  the  populace. 
Perceiving  the  turn  of  affairs,  and  that  Nuto  da  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello,  a  new  and  severe  Bargello,  liad  arrived  to  punish  them, 
they  all  assembled  at  a  place  called  Konco,  then  outside  of 
the  Porta  Ramana  and  were  addressed  substantially  as 
follows  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  of  their 
ringleaders. 

*'  If  our  purpose  were  now  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of 
'*  arming  ourselves  to  bum  and  plunder  the  dwellings  of  citi- 
•'  zens  and  despoil  churches,  I  am  one  of  those  who  would 
"  deem  it  wiser  to  pause,  and  it  may  be  would  rather  continue 
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*'  in  quiet  poverty  thau  run  the  risk  of  so  dangerous  a  game. 
But  as  arms  have  already  heen  used  and  much  mischief 
done,  ^e  should  now  reason  as  men  who  would  not  leave 
**  their  work  incomplete  or  themselves  in  danger  for  what  has 
''  already  been  committed.  Had  we  not  before  this  time  learned 
"  our  lesson  from  others,  necessity  would  now  teach  us  what 
**  we  ought  to  do :  you  see  the  whole  city  bursting  with  hatred 
*'  against  us,  the  citizens  are  all  reconciled  and  the  Seignory  is 
"  ever  sure  to  favour  our  employers.  Are  they  not  spreading 
*'  fresh  nets  for  us  ?  preparing  new  forces  against  us  ?  we 
*'  must  think  of  two  things  in  our  meetings ;  security  for  past 
"  crimes  and  more  liberty  for  the  future.  Now  the  surest 
**  way  to  obtain  pardon  for  old  faults  is  in  my  opinion  to  com- 
*'  mit  new  ones :  let  us  therefore  redouble  our  offences,  our 
**  conflagrations  and  our  robberies;  but  let  us  have  numerous 
**  accomplices,  for  where  many  sin  none  are  punished :  petty 
**  offences  are  chastised,  but  the  great  and  heavy  are  rewarded; 
**  and  when  many  suffer  few  attempt  revenge,  because  general 
**  injury  is  easier  borne  tlian  individual  wrong.  In  the  multi- 
**  plication  of  evil  therefore  will  forgiveness  be  more  easily 
found  and  a  way  opened  to  secure  those  things  we  deem 
essential  to  our  own  liberty.  It  appears  to  me  also  that  we 
go  to  certain  triumph,  because  those  who  have  the  power  to 
oppose  us  are  both  disunited  and  rich ;  their  disunion  will 
give  us  the  victory  and  their  riches  in  our  hands  will  after- 
*'  wards  enable  us  to  maintain  it.  Be  not  abashed  at  their 
"  ancient  blood  with  which  we  shall  be  taunted ;  for  all  men 
having  sprung  from  the  same  stock  are  equally  ancient  and 
fashioned  in  the  same  mould.  Strip  us  all  naked  and  you 
'*  will  sec  our  similarity.  Let  us  dress  m  their  clothes  and 
they  in  ours;  we  shall  then  seem  noble  and  they  ignoble 
because  riches  and  poverty  is  the  sole  distinction  between  us. 
It  grieves  me  to  hear  that  many  amongst  you  repent  of  what 
has  been  done  and  would  abstain  from  more ;  now  if  this  be 
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"  true  you  are  not  the  men  I  took  you  for.  because  neither  ocm- 
**  science  nor  infamy  should  alarm  you :  those  who  win,  no 
**  matter  how,  are  never  disgraced ;  and  of  conscience  we 
"  should  hold  no  account  because  where  the  fear  of  starvation 
*'  and  imprisonment  prevails,  as  it  does  with  us,  that  of  hell 
"  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  considered.  Look  around  you 
'*  and  observe  how  all  those  that  attain  great  power  or  riches, 
"  do  so  by  force  or  fraud  and  then  varnish  over  the  profits  of 
**  deceit  and  violence  with  some  respectable  name ;  while  on 
**  the  contrary  they  who  through  folly  or  prudence  shun  such 
**  means  remain  for  ever  in  poverty  and  servitude.  Faithful 
**  servants  are  always  servants,  and  honest  men  are  everlast- 
"  ingly  poor.  None  ever  emancipate  themselves  from  slavery 
"  and  misery  but  the  audacious  and  unfaithful,  unless  it  be  the 
"  fraudulent  and  rapacious.  God  and  nature  have  placed  every 
"  man's  fortune  in  his  own  hands  and  have  thus  inclined  him 
*'  more  to  rapine  than  industry ;  rather  to  the  wicked  than  the 
'*  good  arts  of  mankind.  Hence  men  devour  each  other  and 
"  the  weakest  suffers.  We  should  therefore  use  force  while  we 
*'  can,  and  fortune  now  favours  us  beyond  our  expectations. 
"  Tlie  citizens  are  still  disunited,  the  Seignon'  irresolute,  the 
"  magistrates  intimidated,  and  ere  they  recover  themselves  we 
"  shall  easily  overpower  them :  we  shall  then  imle  absolutely 
"  in  tliis  city,  or  at  least  so  nearly  as  to  command  indemnity 
"  for  the  past  and  threaten  our  enemies  for  the  future.  I 
**  acknowledge  the  danger,  the  rashness  of  this  enterprise ; 
**  but  where  necessity  prompts  temerity  becomes  prudence, 
"  and  in  great  undertakings  men  of  spirit  take  no  account  of 
"  danger.  What  commences  with  peril  finishes  with  reward, 
"  and  it  is  ever  dangerous  even  to  fly  from  danger.  But 
"  where  death  torture  and  fetters  are  prepared  it  is  more 
**  terrible  to  remain  where  we  are  than  seek  for  security, 
"  because  in  the  first  our  calamities  are  certain,  in  the  second 
**  doubtful.     How  many  times  have  I  heard  you  complain  of 
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"  the  avarice  of  your  superiors,  of  the  injustice  of  your  magis- 
*'  trates?  Now  is  the  time  not  only  to  liberate  yourselves, 
"  but  to  become  so  much  their  superiors  that  they  will  com- 
"  plain  of  and  fear  you  more  than  you  do  them.  Opportunity 
"  now  flutters  before  you  but  when  once  on  the  wing  you  shall 
"  ever  after  seek  for  it  in  vain !  You  see  the  preparations  of  your 
'*  enemies !  Let  us  be  before  them,  and  whichever  first  arms 
"  will  surely  have  the  victory,  will  ruin  his  enemy  and  certainly 
"  exalt  himself;  honour  will  then  be  the  reward  of  many  and 
**  security  of  all "  *. 

This  discourse  inflamed  the  unquiet  spirit  of  his  hearers 
who  instantly  resolved  on  sedition  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  conspirators  were  enlisted  in  the  cause ;  whereupon 
Simoncino  Buggigatti,  Pagolo  della  Bodda,  and  Lorenzo  Ricco- 
manni  swore  in  all  the  others  to  be  true  to  themselves  and  their 
party  and  act  unitedly.  The  twenty-first  of  July  1378  was  fixed 
on  for  revolt ;  but  magisterial  suspicions  were  awake  ;  the  first 
ringleader  was  suddenly  arrested,  fettered,  tortured,  and  the 
whole  plot  discovered :  he  had  already  given  full  information, 
but  the  question  was  applied  for  more  details,  and  during  these 
torments  he  accused  Giovanni  Dini  and  several  of  the  admo- 
nished citizens  as  chiefs,  and  Salvestro  de*  Medici  as  the  prin- 
cipal mover  of  all  f.  It  so  happened  that  while  Simoncino 
sutTored,  one  of  his  accomplices  was  regulating  the  palace 
clock  and  therefore  able  to  see  and  hear  enough  to  convince 
liini  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost;  instantly  descending  he 
ran  off  to  San  Friano  roused  up  the  conspirators,  assembled 
all  the  malcontents,  and  at  daylight  on  the  twenty-first,  a 
part  for  sedition,  a  part  for  defence ;  the  whole  population  was 
in  arms. 

.  Every  company  remained  to  protect  its  own  quarter  except 
two  who  obeyed  the  general  summons  and  repaired  to  the 
public  pjilace  ;  but  the  Seignory  had  only  eighty  lances  of  the 

*  Maccbiavelli,  Lib,  iii**.  f  Oino  Capponi,  Tumalto  de*  Ciorapi,  p.  230. 
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regular  troops  assembled  in  the  square,  so  that  seeing  them- 
selves unsupported  even  these  two  companies  returned  to  pro- 
tect their  families  *.  The  Ciorapi  of  Santo  Spirito,  San  Piero 
Maggiore  and  San  Lorenzo  were  in  arms  and  fiercely  demanded 
their  prisoners ;  these  being  refused  they  bunied  the  gonfalo- 
nier's house  and  forced  the  Seignory  to  submission:  then 
seizing  the  standard  of  justice,  under  its  broad  shadow  they  pur- 
sued the  work  of  conflagration ;  where  that  led  they  followed, 
and  it  fluttered  to  the  cry  of  any  who  had  a  wrong  to  revenge 
or  an  enemy  to  injure.  But  there  was  some  high  spirit  at 
that  time  amongst  them,  no  robber}'  was  committed ;  punish- 
ment and  vengeance  occupied  them  more  than  avarice ;  they 
were  resolved  not  to  be  taunted  with  the  name  of  plunderers ; 
and  cloth,  beds,  pearls,  and  silver ;  valuables  of  every  kind, 
were  committed  indiscriminately  to  the  flames,  nay  the  histo- 
rian Stefani  savs  he  saw  a  man  stabbecL  in  the  back  with  a 
lance  for  attempting  to  keep  a  fowl  and  a  piece  of  salt^ 
meat  f . 

Salvestro  de'  Medici,  on  the  confession  of  Simoncino,  was 
examined  by  the  Seignory  and  acknowledged  that  proi>osals  had 
been  made  to  him  by  the  Giompi  which  he  treated  with  that 
contempt  he  thought  tliey  deserved  but  owned  his  fiiult  in  not 
giving  timely  information :  he  was  dismissed,  but  with  difficulty, 
and  more  through  fear  than  any  conviction  of  his  innocence. 
Salvestro  was  still  the  popular  citizen,  and  in  this  day  of  mad- 
ness was  knighted  with  upwards  of  sixty  more,  by  the  victorious 
Ciompi  \.  Amongst  the  favourites  so  honoured  were  Benedetto 
and  Antonio  degli  Alberti,  Tommaso  Strozzi,  and  even  Luigi 
Guicciardini  whose  house  had  been  burned  that  very  morning! 
But  friends  and  foes,  all  were  indiscriminately  honoured  or 
injured  by  a  wild  mixture  of  hate  justice  and  gratitude  in 
this  unregulated   crowd  §.     The  Seignory  were  left  to   their 

•  Macchiavelli,  Lib.  iii**. —  S.  Ammi-     795. 

nto,  Lib.  ziv.,  p.  724.  X  ^'  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  724. 
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own  resources ;  all  those  citizens  not  in  the  plot  kept  near  their 
family  mansions,  the  insurgents  had  augmented  to  six  thousand, 
the  government  was  null ;  and  thus  passed  the  night.  Before 
daylight  the  gonfaloniers  of  companies  were  menaced  by  the 
populace  and  compelled  to  unfurl  their  flags,  which  many  well 
disposed  citizens  joined  from  pure  apprehension :  but  these 
banners  and  the  standard  of  justice  carried  an  appearance  of 
legitimate  authority  that  emboldened  them  to  summon  the 
Podesta's  palace,  and  on  his  refusal  to  surrender  they  attacked 
and  carried  it :  this  became  their  head  quarters,  and  a  deputar 
tion  from  the  government  soon  after  arrived  to  hear  their 
demands  *. 

They  insisted  that  the  wool  trade  should  no  longer  have  a 
foreign  judge  ;  that  its  inferior  branches,  such  as  combers, 
carders,  washers,  and  others,  should  have  consuls  of  their  own 
and  be  no  longer  subject  to  the  corporation ;  that  the  dyers, 
tailors,  barbers,  and  many  others  should  also  have  consuls  and 
priors ;  that  no  more  interest  should  be  paid  on  the  public 
debt  but  the  whole  principal  be  honestly  discharged  in  twelve 
years ;  that  all  the  banished,  except  rebels  and  traitors,  should 
be  recalled ;  that  the  penalty  of  loss  of  limb  should  be  abolished 
and  a  fine  substituted ;  and  that  none  of  themselves  should  be 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  debt  under  50  florins  dining  two 
years,  with  various  other  financial  regulations :  amongst  them  was 
a  stipulation  that  Guide  Bandiera  a  wool-carder  and  one  of  the 
new  knights,  because  he  was  the  first  to  revolt  and  behaved  well 
in  the  subsequent  transactions  should  have  2000  golden  florins 
from  confiscated  property ;  and  that  Salvestro  de'  Medici  to 
support  his  new  honour  should  be  endowed  with  the  rent  of 
all  the  houses  on  Ponte  Vecchio  amounting  to  600  florins  an- 
nually ;  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  issued  for  all  ofiences 
committed  since  the  eighteenth  of  June  ;  that  the  admonished 
should  be  completely  emancipated;  and  that  three  priors  instead 

*  Gino  Capponi,  Tumulto  de*  Ciompi,  p.  237. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  728. 
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of  two,  and  one-third  of  the  other  public  officers  should  be  chosen 
from  the  fourteen  minor  trades.  Besides  this  many  favourite  and 
obnoxious  citizens  were  named  both  for  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, but  there  was  no  demand  for  blood ;  and  finallv  tliat  Gio- 
vanni  Dini  should  be  reinstated  amongst  the  eight  councillors  of 
war.*  These  demands  were  far  from  wild  or  unreasonable,  most 
of  them  were  salutary,  and  moreover  showed  a  consideration  for 
those  above  them  little  to  be  expected  from  a  vexed  and  angry 
multitude  smarting  under  oppression  :  neither  could  they  well 
bo  resisted  and  therefore  passed  the  colleges;  but  to  give  them 
the  force  of  law  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  also  pass  the 
various  councils,  until  which  time  the  people  promised  to  be 
quiet.  On  the  twenty-second  of  July  the  latter  became  sus- 
picious and  impatient ;  assembling  before  the  palace  they 
alarmed  the  members,  and  the  petition  soon  became  law  with 
only  ten  negative  votes  out  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Sus- 
picion was  now  augmented  amongst  the  hisurgents,  and  seeing 
their  mood  change  the  Seignor}'  felt  so  much  alarm,  that  one 
after  another  they  all  escaped  to  their  own  houses  except  Ala- 
manno  Acciaiuoli  and  Niccolo  del  Bene  who  finding  that  they 
could  not  retain  their  colleagues,  (not  to  appear,  siiith  the  his- 
torian, more  brave  than  wise),  also  departed  and  thus  left  the 
pubhc  palace  in  the  hands  of  the  Eight  of  War  and  the 
populace  f. 

The  former  who  appear  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  Salves- 
tro  and  the  admonished  citizens,  had  encouraged  the  Seignory 
to  retire  and  leave  them  in  possession  of  the  government ;  they 
therefore  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  secure  a  new  administra- 
tion of  more  congenial  politics  but  were  disappointed  J.  Wlien 
the  palace  was  taken  Michelc  di  I^ando,  an  unshod,  half-naked 
wool-comber  bearing  the  standard  of  justice,  instantly  ascended 

*  Gino  Capponi,  Tumulto  de^  Ciompi,  multo  de*  Ciompi,  p.  243.  —  M.   di 

p.  241.  C.  Stefani,  Lib.   x.,  Rub.   795.— S. 

f  Mem.    Storiche   di   Sor  Naddo  di  Ammirato,  Lib.  ziv.,  p.  729. 
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the  staira  and  entered  the  council  chamber:  there  stopping 
and  turning  to  the  people  he  said,  "  This  palace  is  now  yours 
and  the  city  entirely  in  your  power !  What  do  you  mean  to 
do  ?  "  He  was  ordered  himself  to  assume  the  government  and 
rule  as  best  pleased  him :  Michele  had  been  a  soldier ;  was  an 
able  prudent  and  sagacious  man,  more  indebted  to  nature  than 
fortune,  and  a'real  lover  of  his  country :  poor  and  ragged  as  he 
was,  he  had  inspired  his  fellow-labourers  with  imusual  respect, 
and  such  confidence  as  soon  raised  him  to  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  insurrection*.  Fearlessly  accepting  the  charge  he 
at  once  took  measures  for  restoring  public  tranquillity :  a 
gallows  was  erected  in  the  palace  square  to  check  plunder  and 
conflagration,  and  its  first  victim  was  the  new  Bargello  who 
being  suspended  by  the  leg  was  in  a  few  moments  literally 
pulled  to  pieces ;  so  intense  was  public  hatred  against  him  I 
All  robbery  and  burnings  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death; 
the  syndics  of  trades  were  dismissed  and  new  ones  chosen  ; 
the  Seignory  and  colleges  were  deprived  of  power ;  the  election- 
purses  were  all  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  Eight  of 
War  commanded  to  quit  the  palace  in  order  to  show  the  world 
that  Florence  could  do  well  without  them.  Lando  then  assem- 
bled the  new  syndics ;  elected  four  priors,  two  from  each  class 
of  trades,  and  four  more  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  : 
he  made  new  election-purses ;  divided  the  community  into  three 
parts  ;  namely  the  major  and  minor  arts,  and  those  so  recently 
created.  This  made  Florence  a  real  republic,  as  the  whole 
body  of  people  had  now  for  the  first  time  a  voice  in  the  com- 
monwealth. He  confirmed  to  Salvestro  de'  Medici  the  rents 
of  the  Ponte  Vecchio ;  appointed  himself  Podesta  of  Empoli ; 
and  to  many  other  citizens  of  known  popularity  he  gave 
places  to  secure  their  friendship :  for  either  the  influence  of 
sudilen  power,  or  a  long-sighted  sagacity  which  led  him  to 
imitate  the  unjust  steward ;  but  more  probably  a  strong  convic- 

*  I^eon.  Aretino,  lib.  be,  folio  1 67. 
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tdon  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  higher  orders ;  seems 
early  to  have  affected  Michele  di  Lando  *. 

The  people  too  thought  that  these  measures  leaned  mainlj 
towards  the  rich;  they  became  discontented  and  turbulent, 
assembled  under  the  palace,  ordered  the  Seignory  to  descend 
on  the  Hinghiera  and  confer  with  them  about  matters  that 
regarded  public  safety  :  they  were  armed  and  numerous :  had 
elected  a  "  Council  of  Eight "  with  sovereign  authority  in 
Florence ;  issued  their  commands  >vith  haughtiness  from  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  were  not  unaccompanied 
by  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  citizens  |.  At  the  palace  tbey 
were  tumultuous  and  insolent ;  ordered  the  formation  of  a  new 
Seignory  to  take  place  in  their  presence,  rejected  multitudes  of 
names  from  pure  caprice  or  at  the  cry  of  some  obscure  indi- 
vidual, and  spent  the  day  in  violence.  IMore  demands  were 
made  next  morning ;  Salvcstro  de'  ^ledici  was  to  lose  hLs  rents; 
the  other  dignities  so  lately  given  were  to  be  cancelled,  and 
amongst  them  the  podcstaship  of  Michele  di  Lando  himself. 
He  had  spent  100  florins  on  a  horse,  and  had  assumed  or 
received  the  high  distinction  of  shield  and  pennon ;  this  raised 
suspicions  against  him  in  which  Salves tro  de'  !Medici  and  Bene- 
detto degli  Alberti  were  included :  the  government  became 
alarmed  and  wavering  but  negotiations  contiimed  and  the 
insurgents,  according  to  Stefani,  would  have  gained  their  ends 
if  Lando s  honours  liad  remained  inviolate:  but  the  people 
would  not  suffer  even  the  distinctive  pennon,  and  thus  lashed 
him  into  fmyj. 

The  city  had  now  two  rival  governments ;  both  powerful, 
both  usurped,  and  both  composed  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society : 
that  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  decreed  that  eight  deputies  from 
their  body  should  reside  in  the  palace  and  confirm  or  reject  all 

•  Macchiavelli,  Lib.  iiio.  t  Macchiavelli,  Lib.  iii*.— M.  di  C. 

+  Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  ix.,  folio  167.    »Stcfani,  Lib.  x.,  Rub.  803. — Memorie 
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acts  of  the  Seignory,  besides  other  strong  resolutions  which 
were  notified  to  the  latter  by  two  insurgent  members  with  the 
alternative  of  immediate  approval  or  subsequent  coercion.  This 
mission  was  accompanied  by  all  that  vulgar  insolence  which  is 
so  often  mistaken  for  liberty,  and  the  gonfalonier  was  reproached 
with  his  conduct  to  those  who  had  exalted  him  :  what  truth  and 
justice  was  mingled  up  in  these  reproofs  can  now  be  only  con- 
jectured ;  for  the  Florentine  historians  were  all  citizens  of  the 
upper  class,  and  more  or  less  tinctured  with  such  a  spirit  of 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  populace  as  in  such  matters  clouds 
their  veracity.     Their  high  praise  of  Michele  Lando  was  per- 
haps merited ;  but  we  may  believe  that  something  more  than 
simple  justice  on  his  part  was  required  to  draw  it  forth  in 
unmeasured  terms  from  an  antagonist  faction  ;  and  his  subse- 
quent exile  proves  that  with  many  of  them  fear  was  more  pre- 
dominant than  affection  or  esteem.     However  this  may  be, 
Lando  was  not  a  man  to  bear  tamely  the  insolence  of  others  or 
allow  the  dignity  of  gonfalonier  to  be  menaced,  or  even  slighted 
in  his  person  with  impunity :    exasperated  by  the  deputies' 
beliaviour  he  started  up,  drew  his  weapon,  wounded  both,  and 
then  imprisoned  them.     This  rendered  the  multitude  furious 
and  Lando  at  once  prepared  for  opposition  :  he  had  the  citizens 
with  him,  for  they  hated  the  Ciompi  and  felt  his  importance 
as  the  friend  of  order ;  but  he  had  also  spread  a  politic  rumour 
to  which  circimistances  gave  a  plausible  colouring,  that  the 
insurgents  wanted  to  call  in  a  foreign  master  to  their  aid,  and 
thus  by  enlisting  public  feeling  united  his  party  more  firmly*. 
The  Eight  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  sounded  to  arms;  the 
bells  of  San  Paulo  rang  a  stormy  peal,  and  those  of  San  Friano 
answered  them ;  San  Giorgio,  San  Niccolo,  Beletri,  and  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  all  chimed  in  with  jarring  tones ;  and  the  insurgents 
were  soon  united  at  San  Friano.     Lando  on  the  other  side 
rapidly  assembled  the  companies ;  the  great  campana  sounded  a 

•  Boninsegni,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  628.— Mar.  di  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  x.,  Rub.  804. 
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storm,  and  the  palace  square  soon  echoed  to  the  clash  of  arms : 
Giorgio  Scali  commanded  within  the  palace,  and  while  Xiando 
marched  to  Santa  Maria  Novella  where  he  expected  to  find  the 
insurgents,  they  arrived  by  another  road  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Both  sides  were  loth  to  commence,  and  even  after 
Laudo  returned  and  secured  all  the  surrounding  streets  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  them :  chance,  as  often  liappens, 
finally  began  the  conflict,  and  fortime  ended  it  by  a  complete 
rout  of  the  Ciompi :  fljing  from  the  city  in  all  directions  they 
left  Michele  absolute  master  of  Florence  and  on  the  following 
day  he  resigned  his  oflBce  in  honourable  triumph*. 

This  victory  gave  spirit  to  the  citizens  who  resolved  to  have 
none  of  the  Ciompi  as  priors  in  the  new  government :  Lando 
too  was  of  this  mind,  and  gave  a  hint  at  parting  that  they 
were  weakest  in  the  Seignory  and  might  be  easily  ejected: 
no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  tumults  recommenced  and  shouts 
of  "  To  arttiSy  to  anns,  down  icith  the  Cioinjn  "  filled  the  palace 
square.  A  meetuig  of  the  consuls  of  trades  was  immediately 
convoked  by  tlie  priors  and  a  resolution  passed  that  no  Ciompo 
should  be  eligible  to  that  dignity  but  that  the  two  new  cor- 
porations of  inferior  trades  might  remain ;  that  live  of  the 
priors  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  sixteen  minor  trades  and  four 
from  the  others  but  the  gonfalonier  alternately  from  either 
section ;  and  thus  in  proportion  the  colleges.  In  consequence 
of  this  a  Ciompo  called  Baroccio  who  was  gonfalonier  of  jus- 
tice, with  a  prior  of  that  class  were  immediately  expelled  and 
replaced  by  Giorgio  Saili  and  Francesco  di  Michele  f. 

Thus  was  tranquillity  for  a  while  restored  with  considerable 
increase  of  political  power  to  the  lower  classes ;  but  the  reins 
of  government  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  citizens  who 
had  commenced  the  revolution :  so  sure  it  is,  that  unless  sup- 

*  M.  diC.  Stefani,Lib.  x..  Rub.  804.  126,  vol.  xx.-— Dcliwe  degli  Eruditi 
— Boninsegni,  Lib.  iv.  p.  631).  To«-ani. — Mar.  di  Cojipo  Stefani,  Lib. 

f   Uistorie    di   Giovanni   Cambi,   p.    x.,  Rub.  805,  806. 
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[Nirtcd  bv  cxtr&neous  riches  and  unuauftl  intelligence,  the  poor 
alone  will  never  be  able  to  accomplish  auj  permanent  political 
'-huiigea  in  a  state.  Almost  all  the  Ciompi's  acts  were  annulled 
liy  the  new  government,  and  a  modification  of  the  two  principal 
cuunL'ils  was  established.  The  first,  called  the  Captain  of  the 
People's  Council,  was  composed  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  citi- 
zens :  that  is  forty  from  each  <iuart«r,  and  twenty  from  each 
class  of  trades.  The  second  called  the  Council  of  the  Podesta 
or  Community,  was  similarly  chosen  and  equally  numerous  as 
regarded  pnpiilar  citizens  ;  but  with  an  addition  of  forty  mem- 
liers  from  the  uristotratic  ranks,  divided  equally  amongst  the 
four  quarters  of  the  town.  They  could  be  assembled  by  ilie 
funcliumiries  whose  names  they  bore  and  by  tlie  Seignory,  yet 
i'oul<l  discass  noUiiug  but  what  had  previously  passed  the 
I'srcutivf  government.  A  "  Petition"  or  Bill  therefore  went, 
liie  day  after  it  liad  been  approved  of  by  the  Seignory  and  two 
i-oUcges,  to  the  t.'aptain  of  the  People's  Cotmcil ;  and  the  next 
•lay  Ui  that  of  the  Podesta,  which  gave  it  as  much  the  force  of 
law  as  if  it  had  been  personally  decreed  by  the  whole  Floren- 
tiue  nation  :  the  Consuls  of  Trades  and  other  magistrates  had 
a  right  of  assisting  at  both,  and  the  community  was  thus  repre- 
st'iited  by  about  four  hundred  citizens  popularly  chosen.  A 
new  police  magistracy  was  created  to  protect  the  city  and  con- 
liwto  fmra  plots  robberj-  and  conflagration;  and  lastly  a  great 
c^uiuicil  of  liichUsH  was  called  together  in  whicb  all  were  invited 
lo  propose  measures  for  the  public  good,  as  much  dissatisfaction 
still  prevailed  and  men's  minds  were  far  from  tranquil.  The 
two  Ciompi  wounded  by  Lando  were  put  to  death  after  con- 
fc'ssiug  to  seditious  practices  which  involved  thirty-six  other 
citizens,  who  not  appearing  were  condemnedin  goods  and  person. 
Those  citizens  knighted  by  the  Ciompi  were  invited  to  have 
themselves  dubbed  afresh  by  the  republic  and  Guelphic  party, 
iuid  their  installation  was  accompanied  by  a  great  festival  and 
nmgnilicent  ceremonies  to  wash  out  the  stain  of  original  sin. 
vot,.  II.  F  F 
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During  the  July  revolutions  peace  had  been  concluded  with 
the  poi)e  for  a  payment  of  J250,000  florins  m  four  years ;  and 
in  October  the  interdict,  which  Florence  had  voluntarily 
returned  to  after  the  death  of  Gregor}-,  was  altogether  removed. 
The  gonfaloniership  of  Andrea  Salviati  for  November  and 
December  passed  quietly,  and  an  important  law  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  public  economy  was  during  that  time 
renewed.  It  ordained  that  no  war  should  be  made ;  no  troops 
cross  the  frontier ;  no  new  league  be  formed ;  no  military 
assistance  promised ;  no  old  alliance  dissolved ;  no  castles, 
towns,  or  fortresses  be  received  or  taken ;  unless  by  a  general 
vote  of  the  nation  through  its  representatives  the  Seignory  and 
Colleges,  the  popular  Captains  of  the  Party  Guelph,  the  Ten 
of  Libertv,  the  nine  Conservators  of  Commerce,  and  two  Con- 
suls  of  each  trade ;  besides  other  salutary  provisions.  But 
good  laws  seldom  remained  long  inviolate  amongst  Florentines ; 
discontent  was  ever  floating  in  the  air  like  Macbeth  s  dagger  as 
an  object  for  ambition  to  clutch  at,  and  even  the  last  days  of 
this  eventful  year  were  darkened  by  a  fresh  conspiracy  against 
the  state.  It  was  detected  and  seasonably  suppressed  but  with 
the  condemnation  more  or  less  severely  of  seventy-six  citizens 
of  whom  some  were  executed ;  nay  so  widely  extended  was  the 
plot  tliat  it  was  found  dangerous  to  proceed  and  all  further 
inquiry  necessarily  ceased.  The  government  itself  was  impopu- 
lar ;  the  general  discontent  still  gi*eat ;  and  exiled  Ciompi, 
noble  Popolani,  and  old  aristocracy,  filled  all  the  Italian  cities 
with  exiles  and  weakened  the  commonwealth  *. 

The  terrific  power  of  the  Party  Guelpli  was  certainly  anni- 
hilated but  their  antagonist's  soared  high  and  haughtily: 
Giovanni  Scali,  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  Alberti,  and 
Tommaso  Strozzi  were  omnipotent ;  and  though  the  republic 
had  been  snatched  by  them  from  the  mere  populace,  the  lower 

*  Mem.   Storiche   di   Scr  Naddo,  p.     Rub.  810. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  ziv. 
27.— M.  di  Coppo  Stcfani,  Lib.  x.,    p.  738. 
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class  of  citizens  still  remained  more  powerful  than  that  of 
noble  Popolani.  The  latter  were  therefore  compelled  to  cede, 
and  by  contenting  the  former  endeavour  to  dissolve  their  con- 
nection with  the  Ciompi ;  this  policy  was  also  favoured  by  all 
those  who  wished  to  bruise  those  citizens  that  under  the  re- 
verenced name  of  Guelph  had  ruined  so  many  of  the  community, 
wherefore  1000  florins  were  publicly  offered  for  the  head  of 
Lapo  da  Castiglionchio. 

The  great  distinction  between  noble  popolani  and  minor 
tradesmen  which  if  not  generated  was  widened  by  the  struggles 
of  the  Eicci  and  Albizzi  thus  became  enlarged  and  proved  the 
source  of  future  evil,  so  that  following  Macchiavelli,  the  two 
parties  may  henceforth  be  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of 
Popular  and  Plebeian  *. 

The  first  months  of  1379  passed  quietly  in  exertions  for  the 
restoration  of  order :  a  new  scrutiny  refilled  the  elec- 

A.D.  1379. 

tion  purses  with  greater  numbers  of  more  equally 
chosen  citizens  for  the  lists  had  before  aolj  contained  the 
names  of  inferior  uneducated  trades-people,  even  those  of  fore- 
men and  apprentices,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  enhghtened 
men.  A  commission  was  given  to  thirty-one  citizens ;  one 
from  each  trade  and  eight  promiscuously  chosen;  to  reunite 
the  city  and  divide  all  public  offices  equally  between  the  major 
and  minor  arts  except  that  of  the  Mercanzia  or  tribunal  of 
commerce,  which  being  a  court  of  admiralty  and  international 
law,  required  peculiar  legal  knowledge  and  acquirements  and 
therefore  was  principally  formed  out  of  the  superior  trades  f. 
The  ordinances  of  justice  were  also  relaxed  and  nobles  partially 
admitted  to  power  in  every  department,  so  that  this  seignory 
was  generally  known  as  the  "  Union  Priorate.'' 

It  was  but  a  name !  Dissatisfaction,  too  widely  spread  too 
deeply  rooted,  soon  began  to  sprout,  and  a  plot  devised  by 

•  MacchiaTclli,  Lib.  iii«.         f  M.  di  C.  Stcfani,  Rub.  812,  Lib.  x. 
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Pagno  Strozzi  prior  of  San  Lorenzo  to  overthrow  the  existing 
government,  cost  seven  citizens  their  heads  and  drove  eighteen 
others  to  condemnation  and  voluntary  exile.  A  new  estimate 
of  real  property  with  a  view  to  taxation  was  decreed,  and  along 
with  it  a  census  which  unluckily  has  but  imperfectly  reached 
us ;  yet  it  ai>pears  from  other  sources  that  in  1*380  there  were 
5  4,747  taxable  mouths,  which  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  citi-' 
zcnship  would  include  but  few  if  any  of  the  mere  populace, 
and  yielded  about  30,000  florins  of  revenue*. 

But  such  measures  did  not  produce  tranquillity,  the  waters 
were  yet  agitated  and  no  real  calm  followed  the  late  tempests ; 
the  Ciompi  continued  formidable,  their  anger  was  still  dangerous, 
and  faction  ran  high  and  confusedly  like  the  sea  after  a  storm : 
above  and  below,  outwardly  and  inwardly,  society  was  equally 
moved,  and  a  vicious  system  of  criminal  justice  gave  full  scope 
to  its  humom-s.  Life,  honour  and  property,  all  depended  on 
three  foreign  magistrates ;  the  Podt'sta,  tlie  Captain  of  the 
People,  and  the  Executor  of  tlie  Ordinances  of  Justice.  Every 
trial  was  secret:  examination,  torture,  judgment,  death  all 
proceeded  from  one  powerful  hand,  from  one  dreaded  place,  and 
almost  at  the  discretion  of  a  single  head  f. 

It  was  then  illegal  to  put  any  man  to  death  unless  convicted 
by  his  own  confession ;  a  law  just  and  even  humane  in  motive 
but  involving  fearful  consequences  because  few  made  this 
confession  willingly;  hence  the  necessity  of  torture  and  its 
Procrustian  bed  of  horrors.  These  foreign  officers  were 
seldom  so  honest  and  firm  as  to  withstand  the  influence  of 
government  and  its  faction  and  when  moved  by  this  bias  for- 
bade all  hope  to  their  antagonists.  There  was  no  publicity  of 
trial,  no  idea  of  modem  justice ;  heads  fell  from  the  palace 
wall  and  dropped  into  the  street  without  creating  surprise  or 

•  M.  di  C.  Stefani,  Rub.  815,  Lib.  x.     Eruditi  Twcani. 

—  Ristretto   di  una  Gravezza  posta    f   Ricordi  di   Gioyanni    MorcUi,  p. 

I'anno  1380,  vol.  zvi.,  Delizie  dcgli     144. 
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iuquirj-:  it  was  enough  that  the  Seignory  ordered,  that  the 
podesta  did  it ;  and  he  was  often  chosen  for  his  knonv  character 
and  qualities ;  not  those  of  an  upright  judge  but  as  the  ready 
instrument  of  (action  and  less  the  distributer  of  justice  than 
revenge.  According  as  passions  worked  or  calm  pi'evailed,  so 
varied  the  adtninLstrative  character  of  Florentine  justice :  not 
but  what  many  men  of  a  higher  stamp,  of  sterner  virtue  and 
more  generous  feelings,  were  occasionally  chosen ;  but  these 
mere  the  exceptions.  Individuals  were  perhaps  not  more  bar- 
barous than  the  times ;  it  was  the  dismal  system  of  an  unen- 
lightened age,  not  the  individual  men  tliat  perpetuated  evil, 
and  the  everlasting  conflict  of  ungovernable  piissions  within 
her  walls  aggravated  it  beyond  endurance  at  Florence,  The 
baud  tires  and  the  heart  sickens  at  the  records  of  these  cease- 
less acts  of  riolence  and  blood ;  yet  the  misery  must  have  been 
sharp,  the  wrong  deep  that  so  rankly  nourished  them.  Ven- 
geance ever  outlived  injury  and  was  never  sated  except  by 
tlie  total  destruction  of  an  enemy,  for  fear  and  danger  were 
awfully  yoked  to  the  existence  of  an  antagonist  faction. 

A  strong  party  of  the  admonished  in  concert  with  many 
(ihibclines  liad  now  become  jealous  of  plebeian  influence  and 
its  great  supporters,  Scali,  Strozzi,  Albizzi,  end  Medici : 
others  displeased  at  having  no  share  of  political  power  formed  a 
jwirty  uiKler  the  name  of  "  D'aeoiUented  Guelpks."  Continually 
plotting  against  the  government  they  were  jealously  watched 
and  ojiprosstid  ;  but  from  their  connexion  with  exiles,  princes, 
and  disbanded  soldiers  (now  rapidly  condensing  into  disciplined 
companies)  tliey  were  feared  also.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
pncdent  to  retain  Ilawkwood  along  with  Lucius  and  Everard 
Landu  who  severally  commanded  the  English  and  German 
companies  ;  and  to  conclude  a  defensive  league  for  five  years 
with  Uologua  and  Pen^a  by  which  a  joint  force  of  sixteen 
hundred  lances,  each  having  two  armed  horses  and  a  Ron- 
zino,  including  two  hundred  mounted  Hungarian  archers,  was 
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to  lie  maintained  in  readiness.     Scairelj  was  this  acoomplialied 
when  a  new  conspiracr  came  to  hght,  the  work  of  a  hvpocriticil 
devotee  called  Gianozzo  Sacchetti :   this  man  bv  an  a£Eected 
piety  had  delivered  himself  from  prison  and  at  the  same  time 
Hwindk'd  a  fellow -prisoner  out  of  some  valuable  jeweb  ;  with 
these  he  repaired  to  Lombardy   and  there  became  intimate 
witli  Benedetto  Penizzi  a  bosom  friend  of  Lapo  da  Castiglion- 
chio,  who  resided  at  Padua.     About  the  same  time  Charles  of 
Durazzo  supported  by  Louis  of  Hungary  and  Pope  Urban  VI. 
was  on  his  march  from  Germany  to  dethrone  Giovanna,  and 
this  was  deemed  by  the  exiles  a  Mr  occasion  to  promote  revo- 
lution in  Florence.     Sacchetti  became  their  agent  and  carried 
written  assurances  of  support,  whether  false  or  genuine,  in  the 
name  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  to  the  discontented  Guelphs  of 
that  city.     Meetings  were  secretly  held,  but  Thomas  Strozzi 
and  l)onato  Harbadori  then  on  a  mij:»sion  to  Cliarles,  being 
suspicious  of  the  close  intimacy  of  Sacchetti  with  Lapo's  friend, 
gave  timely  notice ;  wherefore  Sacchetti  was  arrested  and  be- 
headed, the  plot  laid  open,  and  many  more  citizens  severely 
punished.      This  hypocrite   was  scarcely  cold  when  another 
<umsj)ira(!y  with  more  extended  roots  began  simultaneously  to 
show  itself  at  Volterra,  Siena,  Bologna,  and  other  places;  the 
result  was  an  attack  on  Fegghini  by  the  "  FuorusciW  or  exiles 
and  its  narrow  escape  from  capture  ;  besides  which  a  close  cor- 
respondence between  them  and  Durazzo  was  detected  and  again 
Florence  fell  into  confusion  and  perplexity.     Twenty  citizens 
were  condemned,  but  loud  clamours  against  partiality  to  the 
great  and  severity  to  the  small  gave  more  vigour  to  this  excite- 
ment which  augmented  when  Strozzi  and  Barbadori  returned, 
the  former  strenuously  affirming  the  existence,  the  latter  deny- 
ing any  knowledge  of  this  last  conspiracy.     Barbadori  himself 
had  recently  been  on  friendly  terms  with  tlie  exiles  and  there- 
fore was  strongly  suspected  notwithstanding  his  high  reputation 
and   former  service;    and  Hawkwood  almost  simultaneously 
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sending  notice  of  another  plot,  for  the  particulars  of  which  he 
demanded  50,000  florins,  completed  the  public  alarm.  Besides 
this,  letters  arrived  from  Arezzo,  Pisa,  and  Bologna,  saying 
that  a  large  body  of  Giompi,  exiles,  and  others  were  imiting 
and  concentrating  with  Durazzo's  troops  at  Imola ;  and  that 
banners  had  been  made  at  Bologna  emblazoned  with  the 
Guelphic  arms  and  a  naked  hand  grasping  a  broken  sword ;  all 
which  portended  evil. 

At  length  on  the  seventeenth  of  December  Strozzi  and 
Giovanni  Dini  suddenly  alarmed  the  priors  by  producing  letters 
from  Count  Antonio  di  Bruscolo  giving  notice  of  an  outbreak 
which  was  to  take  place  on  the  twentieth  and  naming  a  cer- 
tain Bruno  di  Giovanni  as  an  accomplice.  Torture  soon 
extracted  the  secret  from  Bruno,  and  Charles  of  Durazzo  was 
again  detected  as  an  accessory.  Florence  was  instantly  sur- 
rounded with' troops ;  the  palace  armed  and  victualled;  Piero 
Albizzi,  Filippo  Strozzi,  Donato  and  Bartolommeo  Barbadori, 
with  other  gentlemen  of  rank  were  arrested  ;  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  high  excitement  clamoured  for  instant  execution ; 
they  soon  armed ;  the  sho^s  closed,  and  every  symptom  ap- 
peared of  a  new  and  terrible  hurricane.  The  magistrates  in 
vain  declared  that  they  could  detect  no  guilt  in  the  prisoners  ; 
they  were  silenced  by  wild,  but  not  unfounded  cries  that  the 
great  escaped  while  the  small  were  punished.  A  commission 
of  fifty-six  individuals  chosen  from  the  various  magistracies  was 
immediately  formed  for  further  investigation ;  but  this  was  too 
slow  a  process ;  the  shouts  for  blood  redoubled,  and  threats  of 
fire  and  sword  enforced  the  imperious  mandate. 

The  Podesta  and  Messer  Canti  di  Gabrielli  Captain  of  the 
People  were  steady  to  law,  and  refused  to  condemn  without  the 
personal  confession  of  the  prisoners :  torture  was  therefore 
applied  and  the  weaker  confessed  their  guilt ;  upon  which  Carlo 
Mangione,  Filippo  Strozzi,  and  three  others  were  decapitated. 
When  the  hungry  crowd  saw  no  more  heads  drop,  their  fury 
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became  boundless ;  they  threatened  to  bum  the  houses,  the 
wives,  and  the  children  of  the  prisoners  >^ith  the  palace  and 
Captain  of  the  People  himself,  if  execution  were  longer  de- 
layed :  but  he  held  out  nobly ;  and  when  even  his  own  guard 
caught  up  the  general  frenzy  they  were  dared  by  him  in  a  strain 
of  honest  indignation  to  join  the  rest  and  take  his  life  and  that 
of  the  prisoners  too  if  they  chose ;  but  resolutely  declared  that  if 
the  axe  were  on  his  neck  he  would  not  put  a  single  man  of  them 
to  death  except  on  a  self-acknowledgment  of  guilt.  When  the 
storm  was  at  its  height  the  wild  scream  of  a  female  maniac  rang 
shrilly  through  the  air  at  the  fall  of  a  bloody  head,  and  struck 
such  a  panic  as  suddenly  dispersed  them,  nor  was  it  for  some 
time  that  they  again  had  spirits  to  assemble. 

At  last  the  prisoners'  friends  represented  to  them  the  danger 
incurred  by  their  families,  the  unpossibility  of  escape,  and  the 
glory  of  a  brave  self-devotion  for  the  sake  of  all  they  loved :  Piero 
Albizzi  at  once  took  the  lead  and  urged  his  companions  not  to 
let  their  last  hours  obscure  a  whole  life  of  hououra])le  conduct* 
and  as  no  hope  remained  it  was  better  to  die  ctdmly  like  brave 
men  and  save  their  families  from  ruin.  The  same  spirit  soon 
moved  them  all  and  sending  straightway  for  the  captain  they 
asked  what  they  were  required  to  confess :  with  the  same  un- 
shaken principle  that  had  hitherto  supported  him  Messer  Canti 
replied  that  he  could  tell  them  nothing :  if  guilty  they  were  to 
own  it ;  and  if  he  after  due  investigation  should  be  con\inced 
of  the  fact  then  his  duty  would  be  to  condemn  and  execute  them. 

A  real  or  fictitious  confession  was  made  to  the  apparent  satis- 
faction of  this  magistrate,  for  tlieir  guilt  or  innocence  were 
never  certainly  known  to  the  public,  and  Albizzi,  Cipriani 
Mangioni,  Siminetti,  Giacopo  Sacchetti  and  Donati  Barbadori 
were  all  decapitated :  Barbadori  was  sentenced  by  another 
judge  nor  was  his  former  reputation  at  Avignon,  nor  his  djring 
eloquence  of  any  avail  against  popular  fury.  Yet  all  were  be- 
lieved innocent,  and  deemed  to  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
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malignant  arts  of  Strozzi  and  even  of  Benedetto  Alberti,  who 
naturally  dreaded  the  re-ascension  of  this  bold  and  t}Tannical 
faction.  Other  proofs  were  indeed  alleged  of  their  guilt,  but 
as  nothing  was  then  too  base  or  violent  for  party  spirit,  and 
success  or  defeat  a  matter  of  death  or  ruin ;  any  excess  even  in 
such  a  man  as  Alberti  may  be  credited,  but  scarcely  justified 
even  on  the  right  of  self-preservation. 

Thus  died  the  once  powerful  Piero  degli  Albizzi,  so  long  the 
dictator  of  Florence  and  author  of  so  much  misery  to  his 
country !  One  day  while  entertaining  some  friends  at  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  and  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  an  unknown 
hand  laid  before  him  a  silver  cup  filled  with  sweetmeats,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  all  a  large  iron  nail ;  as  a  memento  it  was 
said  that  the  wheel  of  Fortune  had  gained  its  height  and  should 
be  nailed  fast,  for  if  it  continued  turning  he  would  sink  with  it 
to  the  depths  of  adversity*. 

After  these  executions  the  madness  gradually  subsided,  and 
Florence  sank  once  more  into  a  sort  of  disturbed  repose,  but 
not  fur  long :  vie  tore  and  vanquished  were  filled  with  terror, 
and  every  accident,  no  matter  how  trifling,  caused  a  new  perse- 
cution :  fines  exiles,  admonitions,  new  laws,  more  rigorous 
orders,  were  continually  pouring  down  on  the  heads  of  suspected 
enemies. 

I'orty-six  magistrates  in  conjunction  with  the  Seignory  were 
OS  a  Balia  to  purge  Florence  of  all  suspicious  persons :  tliirty- 
nine  citizens  were  in  consequence  admonished  and  numerous 
families  placed  amongst  the  "  Great "  while  as  many  more  of 
the  old  nobility  were  relieved  from  this  injurious  distinction. 
By  tlic  members  of  this  Balia  the  names  of  twenty 
citizens  were  secretly  presented,  with  an  understand- 
ing that  if  written  twice  over  by  each  individual  they  would 

♦  Giovanni  Cambi,  Storia,  p.   127. —     812  to  8.36. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiv., 
Delizic  dcirli  Enid.  Toscani,  vol.  xx,     p.  739  to  748. 
— M.  di  C.  Stcfuni,  Lib.  x.,  Rub.  from 
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be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  nobility ;  that  forty  more,  if  only 
once  written,  should  have  the  "  Dineto  "  for  three  years ;  that 
a  certain  number  of  those  who  suffered  condemnation  in  1378 
if  again  condemned  by  two-thirds  of  the  Balia  should  be 
declared  rebels  for  ever  and  the  remainder  banished  for  two 
years ;  citizens  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred,  and  Ciompi  fifty 
miles  from  Florence.  The  city  had  now  some  respite,  but 
more  from  external  fears  than  internal  satisfaction :  the  great 
schism  between  Urban  VI.  and  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII. 
who  held  his  court  at  Avignon  and  was  supported  by  queen 
Giovanna,  unsettled  men  s  minds  and  caused  long  enduring 
troubles.  That  queen  was  now  in  years  and  had  taken  Otho 
Duke  of  Brunswick  for  her  fourtli  husband  without  giving  him 
the  title  of  king  or  much  part  in  the  government ;  her  sup- 
port of  Clement  drew  down  the  anger  of  Urban  and  Charles 
of  Durazzo  called  "  Carlo  della  Pace,"  was  invited  to  dethrone 
her ;  but  his  advent  led  as  we  have  seen  to  new  levies,  new 
plots,  new  companies,  and  new  devastations*. 

Alberigo  di  Barbiano  who  about  this  epoch  formed  the 
Italian  company  of  *'  Saint  George  "  was  the  fether  of  native 
condottieri  and  a  better  system  of  military  tactics,  which  pro- 
duced some  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  succeeding  age.  He 
and  Count  Lucius  Lando  suddenly  spread  over  Siena  like  a 
torrent,  crossed  the  border,  advanced  within  eight  miles  of 
Florence  and  levied  contributions  on  all  the  Tuscan  states; 
but  Alberigo  was  finally  defeated  at  Malmantile  by  Count 
Everard  Lando  the  Florentine  general,  and  on  this  occasion  many 
exiled  citizens  who  had  joined  the  plunderers  were  c>ondenined 
as  rebels  and  their  property  confiscated.  Hawkwood  was  once 
more  engaged  and  remonstrances  were  made  to  the  king  of 
Hungary  against  Durazzo  s  open  countenance  of  the  exiles  and 
free  companies  in  their  plots  and  attacks  on  Florence.  When 
this  prince  arrived  at  Verona  his  ambassadors  requested  the 

*  M.  di  C.  Stefkni,  Lib.  zL,  Rub.  860. 
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aid  of  Florence  against  Giovanna;  but  the  Florentines  still 
revered  the  memory  of  Charles  and  Robert,  and  refused  to 
injure  their  descendant  by  offensive  leagues  or  military  assist- 
ance*. Durazzos  anger  kindled  against  them ;  he  refused  their 
presents  and  dismissed  tlieir  ambassadors :  this  was  felt,  but 
did  not  then  weigh  so  heavily  on  the  public  mind  as  the  crime 
of  having  seized  church  property  during  the  late  unholy  war. 
Whether  from  a  sudden  fit  of  repentance  or  the  cimning  work- 
ing of  priestcraft  does  not  exactly  appear,  but  it  was  now  resolved 
to  restore  the  **  accursed  thing."  Those  who  had  purcliased 
ecclesiastical  possessions  could  not  enjoy  them;  many  had 
been  almost  compelled  to  purchase,  many  more  were  per- 
suaded, but  it  went  against  the  conscience  of  all ;  especially 
as  the  clergy  frequently  refused  their  religious  succours,  even 
in  extremity,  to  those  that  still  held  them.  A  decree  there- 
fore passed  for  their  restoration  at  the  public  expense,  and  thus 
one  source  of  uneasiness  was  removed,  for  the  priesthood  was 
not  to  be  despoiled  with  impunity  f .  Durazzo  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Boscoli  and  Alhergotti  of  Arezzo  occupied  both  Agubbio 
and  that  city  in  August  and  September,  and  the  Florentine 
ambassadors  at  the  former  place  were  ordered  to  honour  him 
in  the  name  of  their  country  :  one  of  them,  Giovanni  di  Moni, 
a  man  of  low  birth  but  high  reputation,  was  murdered  by  three 
Florentine  exiles  as  he  mounted  his  horse  to  meet  the  prince : 
the  whole  community  was  indignant  at  this,  not  only  from 
Moni's  high  rank  and  office  and  his  general  popularity,  but 
also  from  the  con\iction  that  such  an  act  could  not  have  been 
committed  without  Durazzos  connivance,  and  that  the  exiles 
would  tinally  induce  him  to  attack  Florence  itself.  The  assas- 
sins were  outlawed,  their  houses  and  property  destroyed,  and 
two  now  magistracies,  "  The  Eight  of  Peace  "  and  **  The 
Eight  of  War  "  were  created  for  public  safety.     The  latter 

•  M.  diC.Stefani,  Lib.  xi.,  Rub.  851, 852,  861,862. 
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despatched  Hawkwood  with  twelve  hundred  lances  to  oocupj 
Montevarchi  as  a  corps  of  observation ;  the  former  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Charles,  but  he  had  suddenly  quitted  Arezzo  and 
marching  through  the  Senose  territorj-  violated  that  of  Florence 
near  Staggio.  Peace  was  however  concluded  about  the  middle 
of  October  for  a  loan  of  40,000  florins,  and  Charles  marched 
on  to  Naples*. 

Florence  was  again  quiet ;  but  many  illustrious  citizens  dis- 
gusted at  the  new  system  of  equality,  (the  election-purses  being 
now  tilled  with  at  least  a  tliousand  names  instead  of  three  hun- 
dred) and  not  liking  to  be  shouldered  in  the  public  councils  by 
men  of  the  lowest  class  and  manners,  had  tiiken  refuge  in  their 
villas  to  enjoy  a  cheap  but  mournful  tranquillity  f.  As  there  was 
a  great  difference  in  the  expense  of  livuig  within  and  without 
the  gates ;  the  tolls  diminished  in  cousetjuence  of  this  seces- 
sion and  the  revenue  suffered  accordingly :  tliis  being  dis- 
tasteful to  the  dominant  Miction  these  seceders  were  all  ordered 
to  reside  in  the  city  or  be  taxed  in  their  villas,  a  proceeding 
never  before  heard  of  in  this  free  community.  Nor  was  Uiis 
all :  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  niuior  trades  ;  particu- 
larly the  two  lowest ;  produced  cruel,  absm*d,  and  extremely 
mischievous  laws :  an  exorbitant  price  was  affixed  to  those 
goods  exclusively  nianufactui'ed  by  themselves,  >vith  severe 
penalties  tigainst  taking  a  lower  sum :  this  was  fairly  blamed 
as  audacious  and  unjust ;  but  existing  laws  made  by  their  for- 
mer ma:3ters  liad  already  restricted  the  piices  of  all  manufac- 
tured goods  to  a  certain  specified  profit  and  not  more ;  these 
minor  arts,  in  a  similar  spirit,  confined  their  own  to  a  certain 
price  and  not  less :  the  rich  were  praised,  the  poor  abused  ; 
the  former  complained  that  the  now  law  absorbed  all  profits  on 
their  mercliandise ;  the  latter  had  often  fruitlessly  lamented 
that  in  order  to  keep  down  prices  they  were  abridged  in  wages 

•  Ammimto,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  751. — M.     — Tjcon.  Aretino,  Lib.  ix. 
di  C.  Stefani,  Lib.  xi.,  Rub.  873, 874.     f  Stefaiii,  Lib.  xi..  Rub.  882. 
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and  comforts,  and  scarcely  left  a  living  profit :  but  the  consuls  of 
trades  were  now  mostly  disciples,  not  master  manufacturers,  and 
this  bye-law  was  carried  triumphantly  against  the  higher  arts*. 
Another  of  their  laws  was  to  give  10,000  florinsipf  rebels' 
property  in  the  public  funds  to  the  Eight  of  War  to  persecute 
and  cause  to  be  secretly  assassinated  any  rebel  citizen  in  any 
fonn  or  mode  that  the  latter  might  deem  expedient ;  and  this, 
besides  its  innate  villany,  in  the  teeth  of  an  edict  for  the  security 
of  public  creditors,  which  rendered  funded  property  inviolable 
whatever  might  be  their  political  crimes!  Nor  was  this  an 
insulated  breach  of  national  feith ;  the  historian  Stefani,  an 
actor  in  these  scenes  says  like  Dante  that  there  was  no  per- 
manence in  Florentine  reforms  or  legislation ;  but  every  day 
brought  new  orders  and  counter-orders  which  secured  nothing 
earthly  but  confusion.  Amongst  other  proceedings  of  the 
democratic  faction  at  this  period,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 
a  law  for  national  bankruptcy:  it  was  death  to  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  pubhc  interest  on  national  loans,  which  had 
existed  since  the  days  of  Charles  Duke  of  Calabria  in  1327 
and  even  two  years  earher,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  and  it  was  also  made  illegal  under  the  same  penalty 
for  any  higher  mte  of  interest  to  be  received  f.  But  in  the 
Pisan  war  of  1362  none  were  found  willing  to  lend  at  that 
price,  and  tliose  who  were  compelled  to  do  so,  (for  such  things 
it  seems  are  consistent  with  republican  institutions)  complained 
loudly  of  injustice.  Wherefore  the  government  unable  to  obtain 
money  at  this  interest,  consulted  Messer  Piero  di  Ser  Griffo 
notary  of  the  reformations  and  a  man  of  great  financial  ex- 
[>erience  about  the  nuuiner  in  which  the  law  could  be  most 

*  M.  d\  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  xi.,  Rub.  1224,  for  which  twenty-five  per  cent. 

87.5,  i\77.  per  annum  were  giren  until  the  whole 

t  Accfutliiig  to  Varchi  (Storia  Fiorcn-  loan  was  repaid  in  forty  years.     The 
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easily  evaded,  and  he  at  once  suggested  that  those  Mrho  lent 
100  florins  in  cash  should  be  credited  in  the  national  books  for 
300  at  five  per  cent.  This  ver}'  simple  expedient  was  adopted, 
and  the  qpw  stock  or  "  Monte  "  thus  formed  was  called  the 
"  Mount  of  Three  for  One,''  Then  came  the  revolt  and  war 
of  San  Miniato  with  its  attendant  charges,  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  another  Mount  called  the  **  Two  for  One,''  and 
thus  money  was  borrowed  rapidly  at  the  ruinous  interest  of 
ten  and  fifteen  per  cent,  besides  the  great  expense  of  war. 
This  system  continued  until  the  republic  became  insolvent  but 
from  terror  of  the  penalties  none  dared  to  propose  a  remedy : 
the  evil  becoming  intense  it  was  at  last  resolved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Seignory  and  colleges  to  suspend  the  law  itself  for  a 
whole  month  and  a  decree  to  that  eflect  was  carried  on  the 
seventh  of  December  1880.  On  the  twelfth  a  law  passed 
which  really  reduced  the  public  interest  to  five  per  cent,  by 
placing  every  creditor  on  the  nationid  register  for  the  exact 
sum  lent  in  specie,  and  then  cancelling  the  two  mounts. 
00,000  florins  of  aimual  interest  were  saved  by  this  fraud, 
making  a  virtual  difierence  of  I'/iO^OOO  in  the  public  resources: 
but  the  distress  and  mischief  were  frightful  because  numbers 
of  people  allured  by  a  great  return  sold  land  and  houses 
and  even  quitted  trade  to  invest  their  money  in  the  pubhc 
funds;  besides  which,  this  property  had  changed  hands  over 
and  over,  so  that  some  made  profits  of  twenty-five  per  cent., 
some  even  more,  and  about  five  thousand  persons  were  sud- 
denly involved  in  great  distress  and  difficulty,  no  financial 
operation  having  for  a  hundred  years  created  so  much  dis- 
turbance *. 

At  the  same  time  an  alteration,  apparently  to  encourage  the 
payment  of  arrears,  was  made  in  the  "  Estimo  "  or  tax  on  real 
property,  which  gave  five  per  cent,  retrospectively  on  present 
payment  in  direct  violation  of  a  law  relating  to  this  tax  which 

*  M.  di  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  xi.,  Rub.  883,  885. 
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prohibited  interest ;  and  to  this  was  added  more  unjust  decrees 
which  confiscated  exiles'  funded  property ;  all  showing  to  what 
a  low  state  of  moral  and  financial  poverty  wars  and  civil  dis- 
sension had  reduced  the  commonwealth  *. 

The  government  was  now  in  fact  a  mixture  of  every  sort 
of  person :    admonished  citizens ;    restored  exiles ; 
merchants ;  low  traders ;  common  foremen ;  and  un- 
occupied gentlemen ;   all  confusedly  mingled  and  clashing  at 
every  turn ;  the  whole  fabric  tottered  and  vacillated,  nothing 
seemed  steady  or  secure ;  each  individual  for  self-preservation 
attached  himself  to  some  more  potent  citizen,    and  society 
became  divided  into  a  succession  of  small  knots,  foes  to  each 
other  and  fearful  of  all  around  them.     Scali,   Strozzi,  and 
Alberti  backed  by  their  own  party  still  maintained  the  ascend- 
ant ;  for  Salvestro  de'  Medici  probably  disgusted  with  the  con- 
clusion of  his  own  efforts  appears  no  longer  on  the  scene. 
Scali,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  ruthless  demagogue,  although 
spoiled  by  power  was  still  unsated  with  revenge ;  and  Strozzi, 
in  addition,  was  daily  exasperated  with  the  taunts  and  morti- 
fications which  his  official  conduct  as  one  of  the  "  Eight  Saints" 
of  the  war,  now  so  unholy,  exposed  him  to  when  all  national 
danger  had  disappeared:   both  therefore  gave  themselves  up 
ix)   vengeance ;  and  any  man  except  their   own,  who   might 
be  elected  to  office  was  sure  to  fall  either  by  their  arts  or 
tyranny;  so  that  to  them  were  attributed  almost  all  the  ex- 
ecutions,   exiles,   and    admonitions   that  had   convulsed   the 
city  since  they  came  into  power.     Benedetto  degli  Alberti  a 
man  of  far  milder  character  disapproved  of  this  conduct ;  and 
as  he  fii-st  opposed  the  Guelphs  and  then  the  Ciompi,  so  did 
he  now  recede  from  those  who  not  only  equalled  either  of  the 
others  in  atrocity,  but  employed  spies  in  every  comer  of  the 
town  to  preserve  their  authority  f. 

♦  M.  di  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  x.,  Rub.     901. — Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  ix.— Scip. 
883,  886.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiv.,  p.  756. 
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Rigoiir  au(l  suspicion  daily  augmented,  and  the  Tiolence  of  these 
two  demagogues  caused  universal  terror,  so  tliat  a  spark 
only  was  required  to  inflame  the  connnunity :  just  at  this 
moment  a  citizen  called  (Giovanni  Cambi  was  unjustly  accused 
by  one  of  Scalis  creatures  of  practices  against  the  state,  and  the 
judge  was  determined  to  make  his  accuser  suffer  that  punish- 
ment to  which  the  accused  if  guilty  would  have  been  con- 
demned.    Finding  tliat  neither  pmyers  nor  power  could  save 
him  Scali  and  Strozzi  n'scued  the  miscreant  by  force  of  arms 
and  the  captain  of  the  people's  palace  was  plundered  in  the  fray. 
This  magistrate  instiintly  declared  to  the  Seignor}'  that  if  not 
supported  he  would  throw  up  his  oflice  but  was  finally  per- 
suaded to  remain  by  the  assimince  of  redress.     A  considtation 
was  then  held  with  several    uiflueutial  citizens  particularly 
Albert!,  for  they  knew  if  his  concurrence  were  not  previously 
obtained  (jiorgio  Scali  would  prove  too  powerful  an  adversary ; 
but  disgusted  with  the  latter,  Alberti  consented  to  Ids  ruin, 
as  any  man  in  those  days  who  wished  for  public  order  and  the 
free  administration  of  justice  must  have  done.      A  writ  was 
accordingly  issued  for  Sctdi's  arrest  yet  tnisting  to  his  popu- 
larity with  the  lower  cLisses  he  disdained  to  fly :  this  ix)pular 
favoiu"  however  had  ceased,  and   while  the   more  sagiunous 
Strozzi  effected  his  escape  Scali  was  taken,  condenmed,  and 
instantly  beheaded.     On  the  scaffold  he  lamented  the  people  s 
ingratitude,  unconscious  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  changed, 
not  them ;  and  then  seeing  Alberti  amongst  the  spectators,  ex- 
claimed, *'  And  thou  Messer  Benedetto,  hast  thou  also  con- 
"  sented  that  1  should  receive  an  injury  which  had  I  been  in 
**  thy  place  I  never  would  have  consented  to  have  done  to 
**  thee  ?     But  I  here  annomice  to  tliee  tliat  this  day  which 
"  ends  my  sorrows  is  only  tlie  beginning  of  thine  "*. 

His  words  were  prophetic,  and  his  death  left  the  common- 
wealth in  a  ferment :  injury,  mortification,  vengeance,  power, 

*  Macckiavelli,  Lib.  iii". 
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aiid  the  fall  of  enemies,  had  made  Scali  a  tyrant,  and  he  died 
unlamented :  four  of  his  chief  minions  were  soon  discovered 
and  sent  after  their  master :  one  was  torn  to  pieces  even  hy  the 
Florentine  boys,  who  cutting  off  his  hand,  urchins  as  they 
were,  trailed  it  in  puerile  but  disgusting  triumph  and  tossed  it 
into  the  Amo !  Such  was  in  those  days  the  reckless  breeding 
of  children  to  scenes  of  blood  hatred  and  cruelty !  A  great 
body  of  citizens  were  necessarily  in  arms  at  the  capture  and 
death  of  Scali ;  many  from  precaution,  others  from  their  own 
private  views,  but  all  the  city  was  full  of  sects  and  factions  and 
none  liked  to  disarm  until  their  objects  were  accomplished. 
The  nobles  were  indignant  at  exclusion  from  power  and  still 
mourned  the  capitani's  downfall ;  the  noble  Popolani  could  not 
brook  any  political  equality  with  the  minor  trades  and  more 
detested  Ciompi;  the  minor  trades  were  not  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  acquired,  and  the  Ciompi  fearful  of  losing  the 
little  they  had  already  gained  were  eager  for  more  extended 
liberty. 

Thus  Florence  remained  full  of  humours ;  the  government 
fluctuated  in  anxious  vicissitude ;  parliament  succeeded  parlia- 
ment; Bali  a,  Balia;  injuiy  was  heaped  on  injury;  danger  on 
danger ;  each  sect  striving  for  its  particular  ends,  none  for  the 
public ;  all  struggling  for  command,  all  scorning  to  obey ; 
indulgent  to  tliemselves,  severe  to  their  adversaries  society 
was  overwhelmed  in  the  uproar  and  the  whole  state  in  unutter- 
able confusion.  Yet  this  was  almost  the  only  period  of  genuine 
republicanism  in  Florence !  Nevertheless  the  noble  Popolani 
began  once  more  to  respire,  for  Scali  was  dead  Strozzi  banished 
and  their  minions  executed;  Alberti  had  changed,  Salvestro 
withdrawn,  and  the  whole  faction  was  humbled;  wherefore 
hopes  were  now  revived  of  driving  the  plebeians  from  power 
and  once  more  assuming  their  ancient  dignity. 

The  cry  of  "Long  live  the  Guelphs"  had  already  been 
loudly  vociferated  at  the  recent  eiecutions  and  gave  singular 
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force  to,  if  it  were  not  the  cause  of  Giorgio  Scali's  prophecy. 
The  rich  and  powerful  wool-trade  uniting  with  other  friends, 
assembled  in  arms  to  demand  a  reform  of  the  coBstitution ; 
this  appeal  was  irresistible ;   parliament  immediately  assem- 
bled and  created  a  Balia  composed  of  the  seignor}*  and  colleges 
with  two  members  from  the  Capitani,  the  Ten  of  Liberty,  the 
Mercanzia,  and  two  from  each  civic  company,  with  dictatorial 
powers :  tumult  was  simultaneously  preyented  and  public  feel- 
ing ascertained  by  sending  Giovanni  Cambi,  the  captain  of  the 
people,  twenty  new-created  knights,  and  a  band  of  soldiers 
with  the  Guelphic  standard,  besides   many  noble  Popolani, 
to  scour  the  streets  with  cries  of  "Lon^f  lire  ilie  Guelphs.'' 
As  no  signs  of  discontent  were  manifest  the  wool-trade,  now 
become  chiefs  of  this  party,  waxed  bolder  and  again  meeting 
in  arms  demanded  that  the  two  new  arts  should  be  dissolved 
and  every  rebel  and  exile  recalled  from  banishment:  there 
was  no  demur  to  this  for  tlie  sword  is  an  impatient  listener, 
wherefore   after  short  debates  the  decree   was   passed  and 
executed.  But  Uiere  was  yet  another  voice ;  the  minor  trades 
had  also  armed  in  self-defence ;  they  dreaded  the  advent  of  a  sort 
of  Venetian  aristocracy  and  sensibly  felt  how  much  their  own 
strength  would  be  diminished  by  the  proposed  amputation. 
Both  parties  met ;  one  prepared  and  united,  the  other  loose 
and  unregulated ;   the  latter  advanced  in  disorder  and  was 
repulsed :  yet  so  general  was  the  fear  of  a  Venetian  govern- 
ment at  this  moment  that  both  extremes  of  society,  the  nobles 
and  democracy,  now  began  to  draw  closer  together  and  a  strug- 
gle would  have  ensued  if  external  danger  had  not  arrested  it*. 
Of  the  free  companies  which  still  tormented  Italy,  that  of 
the  "  Uncifw,'*  then  at  Arezzo  in  great  force,  began  to  threaten 
Florence  :  this  for  a  moment  hushed  the  cries  of  feu^tion,  and 
Hawkwood  after  a  few  days  of  manoeuvring  and  one  sharp  en- 

*  M.  di  G.  Stefani,  Lib.  xi.,  Rub.  902,     MacchiaTelli,  Lib.  iii».— Sdp.  Ammi- 
904,  905. — Leoa.  Aretino,  Lib.  ix. —    nto,  Lib.  zIt.,  p.  758. 
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counter  repulsed  the  invaders  ;  but  during  this  lull  the  Balia, 
now  increased  to  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  members,  destroyed 
the  existing  scrutiny  list  and  commenced  a  fresh  one  of  a  more 
limited  and  select  character  than  that  of  the  previous  year  in 
which  we  find  the  names  of  nearly  five  thousand  citizens 
eligible  to  the  highest  offices  of  state  *.  A  general  amnesty 
for  political  crimes  was  at  the  same  time  pubhshed  which 
included  all  those  who  had  been  declared  rebels  or  exiles,  or 
who  had  been  disfranchised  since  1378;  and  a  decree  passed 
authorising  one-third  of  the  priors  and  consequently  every 
inferior  office  to  be  drawn  from  minor  trades  but  the  gon- 
falonier of  justice  from  the  major  arts  alone  f. 

Afiairs  were  still  unsettled :  in  February  fresh  disturbances 
caused  by  the  old  nobility  and  newly  returned  exiles  produced 
another  Balia,  more  reforms,  more  rebels,  and  more  exiles : 
amongst  the  latter,  to  the  shame  of  his  country,  Michele  di 
Lando  now  fell  a  sacrifice  in  despite  of  his  services,  a  victim 
of  popular  malice  or  aristocratic  jealousy ;  the  noble  Popolani 
could  never  pardon  even  the  virtues  of  a  plebeian,  altliough 
exerted  in  their  own  defence,  and  condemned  him  to  banishment. 

Only  a  short  time  elapsed  ere  a  fresh  tumult  was  prevented 
merely  by  the  rank  and  personal  character  of  Rinaldo  Gian- 
figlazzi  one  of  the  recently  dubbed  knights  who  just  then  became 
gonfalonier,  for  many,  both  nobles  and  citizens,  were  weary 
of  mob  government  and  hailed  the  advent  of  a  man  of  rank 
and  good  reputation  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  not  long  however  before  another  sedition  of 
the  Ciompi  followed  with  such  boldness  and  success  as  not  only 
to  force  their  grievances  on  the  consideration  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment but  even  against  the  opinion  of  the  Seignoiy  to  command 
their  redress.     This  yielding  only  augmented   the  Ciompi's 

♦  M.  di  C.  Stefimi,  Lib.  xi.,  Rub.  +  Stcfeni,  Lib.  xL,  Rub.  906.— Oio- 
907,  and  Monumento,  N^.  2,  per  la  van.  Cambi,  Storia,  toL  zx. — Delizie 
Rabrica,  906.  degli  Eruditi  Toecani,  p.  127. 
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audacity ;  their  increased  demands  were  now  met  with  greater 
vigour  by  the  moral  resolution  of  government  backed  by  an 
armed  force  which  awed  the  insurgents  into  present  submission 
while  it  gained  time  for  a  new  Balia  of  eighty-two  citizens  to 
cancel  every  act  passed  by  the  late  parliament  in  their  favour. 
Once  more  aroused,  the  Ciompi  again  broke  forth,  but  were  as 
speedily  quelled  by  the  vigour  of  a  determined  administration, 
within  and  without  beset  by  enemies,  and  who  with  an  in- 
dignant spirit  were  constrained  to  pay  fresh  contributions  to 
the  companies  of  Saint  George  and  the  "Rampino"  which 
still  infested  the  frontier  and  proved  too  powerful  for  Hawk- 
wood*. 

Quiet  was  scarcely  restored  when  an  embassy  from  Charles 
of  Durazzo,  who  had  conquered  and  murdered  Giovaima,  came 
to  offer  Arezzo  for  sale  provided  that  Florence  would  join  him ; 
but  this  temptation  was  stifled  by  the  intelligence  that  Louis 
of  Anjou  was  already  on  his  march  with  a  large  force  to  dispute 
the  crown  of  Naples  as  the  adopted  son  of  that  queen.  A  pause 
tlius  occurred,  during  which  internal  disorders  fully  occupied 
the  people  while  some  trifling  acquisitions  of  territory  by  the 
submission  of  a  variety  of  feudal  chieftains  were  continually 
augmenting  and  rounding  the  republican  dominions.  The 
arrival  of  Louis  in  Italy  again  drew  their  attention  to  Neapoli- 
tan affairs  and  compelled  them  to  steer  cautiously  between  him 
and  Carlo  who  were  at  that  moment  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  Italian  politics :  Charles  was  really  the  political  favourite 
at  Florence,  wherefore  Hawkwood  was  purposely  dismissed  and 
engaged  by  Urban  VI.  who  conjointly  satisfied  his  pecuniary 
demands ;  so  that  in  this  way  she  afforded  indirect  assistance 
to  the  King  of  Naples  f. 

*  M.  di  C.  Stefani,  Lib.  xi..   Rub.  Lib.  iii^  cap.  iii^,  p.  550,  MS.— Cos- 

916  to  921. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xiv.,  Unzo,  ht.  di  Nap.,  vol.  ii®.  Lib.  viii., 

p.  961.  p.  61. — M.  di  Coppo  Stefani,  Lib.  xii., 

t  Cronica  et  Historia  della  Citta  e  Rub.  941.— Storia  di  Goro  Dati,  p. 

Regno  di  Napoli>  di  Fra  Luigi  V ulcani,  24. 
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Hawkwood'a  absence  gave  new  hopes  to  the  Ciompi  who 
exasperated  by  lieir  kte  failures  determined  to  rise  ouce  more 
and  spare  no  hving  creature  in  the  fury  of  their  revenge ;  a 
father  however  suspected  his  son's  movements  and  bad  influ- 
ence enough  to  gain  his  secret  which  straightway  was  revealed 
to  government :  then  came  a  new  Balitl,  that  clumsy  resem- 
blance of  the  Roman  dictators ;  but  did  little  to  remedy  the 
ovO  for  it  was  itself  an  epitome  of  the  general  confusion :  the 
fault  lay  in  a  sjrstem  inherently  vicious  and  deceptive,  and 
still  more  corrupt  than  Ticious ;  a  real  aristocracy  or  oligarchy 
with  the  alluring  name  of  republic  could  no  longer  deceive  the 
sufferers  :  sedition  in  this  instance  was  quelled,  but  public  dis- 
content remained  unabated.  The  two  great  councils  were 
i^ain  altered  ;  that  of  the  podesta  was  augmented  to  a  hundred 
and  two  popolani  of  which  siity-four  were  from  the  minor 
trades  and  the  addition  of  forty  nobles  i  that  of  the  "  Capitano 
del  Popolu  "  including  the  consuls  of  trades,  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  popolani.  ninety-sii  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  minor  arts ;  so  that  between  four  and  five 
hundred  deputies  now  represented  the  republic  *. 

In  addition  to  the  miserable  consequences  of  man's  crimes 
Nature  herself  sent  new  calamities  to  Florence  :  sud- 
den and  repeated  floods  overflowed  a  great  part  of 
the  city  and  surrounding  country,  conflagrations  followed  as 
they  were  wont,  and  a  wide-spreading  pestilence  finished  the 
occouut:  population  began  to  dwindle  away,  for  multitudes  fled 
from  this  (.'ombination  of  moral  and  physical  calamity,  revenues 
diminished,  imposts  increased,  citizens  were  forbidden  but  in 
vain  to  leave  the  city  without  a  pass ;  and  finally  a  sharp  tax 
was  imposed  on  all  that  infringed  this  law,  a  tax  which  the  rich 
evaded  and  the  poor  were  compelled  to  pay.  Besides  this  the 
exiles  menaced  Florence ;  troops  were  diawn  from  the  Casen- 
tino  to  garrison  it  and  there  was  universal  vacillation,  when  in 

*  S.  Anunjnto,  Ub.  xiv,,  p.  764. 
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the  midst  of  all  sprang  up  another  tumult  of  the  Ciompi  to 
complete  the  general  disorder  ♦.  Thus  for  a  whole  year  was 
Florence  languishing  under  the  influence  of  natural  misfor- 
tunes, or  working  in  suppressed  or  open  ferment ;  and  all  for 
power,  office,  and  selfish  acquisitions.  To  acquire  these,  no 
conscientious  scruples,  no  ties  of  companionship,  no  social  duty 
were  obstacles ;  and  to  accomplish  tliis  says  Stefani  were  in- 
vented the  Admonition,  the  Divieto,  the  Sedere  f,  and  other 
dishonest  artifices  for  disfranchising  and  persecuting  citizens. 
Perhaps  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  was  successful,  and  even 
then  what  were  his  gains?  Envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  vengeance, 
and  danger ;  a  fieeting  power,  and  almost  inevitable  disgrace ! 
The  political  effects  of  these  last  four  years  were  to  lessen  the 
strength  and  reputation  of  Florence  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners 
and  the  opinion  of  Italy ;  and  though  still  powerful  these  dis- 
sensions exposed  her  to  the  insolent  rapacity  of  every  condot- 
tiere  that  chose  to  cross  her  borders  J. 

Louis  Duke  of  Anjou  had  already  reached  the  kingdom  of 

Naples  and  rendered  its  possessor  uneasy:  he  was  followed 

in  1384  by  the  Sieur  de  Coucy  an  officer  of  cn'eat 

A.D.  1384.  .^  o 

reputation,  who  marching  by  Lucca  and  Siena  with 
some  damage  to  Florence,  gained  possession  of  Arezzo  which 
was  then  occupied  by  one  of  Durazzo's  lieutenants  ;  but  a  report 
of  Anjou  s  death  and  an  ineffectual  attack  on  the  citadel  pre- 
vented his  immediate  advance  §.  The  fate  of  this  city  alarmed 
Florence,  more  especially  as  Anjou  was  enraged  at  Hawkwood  s 
dismissal  the  motives  for  which  he  saw  through,  and  had 
already  requested  the  French  king  to  make  reprisals  on  Floren- 
tine property.  This  produced  a  new  league  of  the  Tuscan 
states  but  his  death  in  October  relieved  them  from  apprehen- 

*  M.  di  C.  Stefani,  Lib.  xii.,  Rub.  be  more  fully  explained. 

954,  965,  966.— S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  t  Stefani,  Lib.  xi.,  Rub.  923. 

xiv.,  p.  764.  §  Ibid.,  Lib.  xii..    Rub.    983,    961, 

f  The  Sedere  was  suspension  for  a  962. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  768. 
time  from  office,  and  hereafter  will 
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sion  and  emboldened  Florence  rather  to  lay  siege  to  Arezzo 
at  once  than  be  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  the  troops  that 
held  it. 

On  this  occasion  the  republic  displayed  its  natural  strength 
and  admirable  military  oi^anisation  for  defensive  and  even 
offensive  war  in  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  De  Coucy 
was  willing  to  sell  Arezzo,  but  to  save  his  own  honour  wished 
to  be  apparently  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  great  display  of 
military  force,  and  in  three  days  Florence  had  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse  encamped  about  the 
place !  Some  of  these  were  regular  troops,  but  the  greater 
part  militia  from  the  contado  and  district  which  were  so 
skilfully  organised  that  one  day  was  sufficient  to  prepare  them 
and  two  more  to  assemble  the  whole  mass  in  arms  on  any 
given  point.  Each  district  sent  its  contingent  under  a  regular 
gradation  of  ofEcial  rank ;  such  as  captains  of  tens,  of  hundreds, 
and  of  thousands,  so  that  one  hundred  thousand  militia  could 
be  at  any  time  assembled  and  almost  all  being  rural  labourers 
were  in  those  unquiet  times,  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
arms  as  irregular  troops,  and  admirably  adapted  to  defend  the 
strong  mountain  passes  of  their  country,  as  will  hereafter  be 
noticed. 

During  their  period  of  service  government  not  only  supplied 
them  with  provisions,  but  also  with  daily  pay  equal  to  the 
current  price  of  manual  labour,  but  when  this  organisation  first 
took  place  docs  not  appear,  probably  about  the  present  period 
as  with  such  a  force  and  its  power  of  rapid  concentration  there 
could  be  no  necessity  for  that  continual  bribing  of  the  condot- 
tieri  which  so  strongly  marked  the  foregone  times  :  it  may  be 
that  this  establishment  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  but 
on  this  occasion  was  revived,  and  that  Goro  Dati,  gives  us 
these  pai'ticulars  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  about  everything 
Florentine,   in  all  the  brilliancy  of  theoretical  perfection*. 

*  Goro  Dati,  Iitoria  di  Firenzi,  pp.  26  and  37. 
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The  siege  of  Arezzo  was  pushed  on  with  some  vigour  and  the 
bargain  concluded,  by  which  40,000,  or  according  to  others 
100,000  florins  were  to  be  given  for  that  city,  the  citadel  being 
purchased  at  the  same  time  from  Durazzo  s  lieutenant  for  the 
amount  of  wages  due  to  him  and  his  soldiers  :  so  that  including 
every  expense  this  acquisition  is  admitted  to  have  cost  the 
republic  200,000  florins  *. 

Thus  on  the  twentieth  of.  November  1384  Florence  for  the 
second  time  became  mistress  of  Arezzo  after  forty-one  years' 
exclusion ;  while  the  latter  after  an  equal  period  of  troubles 
and  suflering  under  the  ever-varj'ing  blast  of  political  tempests, 
was  rejoiced  to  find  herself  once  more  in  the  comparatively 
quiet  haven  of  regular  government  alike  free  from  the  rapacity 
of  foreigners  and  the  ambition  of  her  own  turbulent  citizens. 
The  still  potent  Tarlati  who  had  opposed  Uiis  transfer  were 
soon  besieged  in  their  castles  and  reduced  along  with  every 
other  dependence  of  Arezzo  to  Florenthie  subjection  :  thejre 
were  great  public  rejoicings  on  this  important  event,  for  Arezzo 
once  the  rival  and  even  more  powerful  than  Florence  had  ever 
l)eon  the  rendezvous  of  her  enemies,  the  source  of  plots» 
machinations,  and  vexatious  inroads.  All  the  public  and  private 
splendour  of  the  community  was  exhibited  at  these  festivals, 
but  no  citizen  could  vie  in  magnificence  with  Benedetto  Albert! 
whose  brilliant  entertainments  were  more  like  those  of  a  sove- 
reign prince  than  a  simple  gentleman,  and  served  not  a  little 
to  augment  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  enemies  f. 

This  was  succeeded  by  a  new  and  more  liberal  re-filling 

of  the  election  purses,  called  the  "  Union  Scmtiny " 

because  it  admitted  tdl  to  the  priorate  who  had  ever 

before  enjoyed  that  dignity  whether  admonished  or  Ghibeline, 

and  the  periodical  renewal  was  ordered  to  be  every  four  years  J. 

♦  M.  di  C.  Ste&ui,  Lib.  xii.,  Rub.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  769. 

963,  965.     We  hero   Uke  leave  of  f  Maccbiavelli,  Lib.  iU".— 8.  Ammi- 

this    cotemporary    author.  —  Leon,  rato.  Lib.  xv.,  p.  770. 

Aretino,    Lib.    ix.)    folio    177. —  S.  $  Ammirato,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  772. 
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Ten  condottieri  at  the  least  and  all  their  rough  companions  now 
continued  those  ravages  to  which  Italy  had  been  exposed  for 
forty  years  without  cessation  pity  or  remorse !  Lord  and  vassal, 
principality  or  republic  were  alike  to  them  if  weak  enough 
to  be  plundered  with  impunity ;  their  vast  increase  now  made 
it  expedient  for  Bologna,  Florence,  and  even  Gian-Galeazzo 
Visconte,  potent  as  he  was,  to  unite  against  them  on  one  side, 
while  Florence,  Bologna,  Siena,  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Perugia 
formed  a  defensive  league  on  the  other  *. 

The  intelligence  of  Charles  of  Durazzo's  return  to  Hungary 
and  subsequent  accession  to  that  throne  was  gladly 
received  at  Florence  as  a  pledge  of  Neapolitan  tran- 
quillity, for  as  a  purely  commercial  state  peace  was  ever  her 
object  abroad  whatever  might  be  the  intensity  of  her  troubles 
at  home ;  but  messengers  followed  in  February  with  an  account 
of  his  assassination,  and  considerably  depressed  the  public  mind 
by  placing  the  destiny  of  Naples  again  in  jeopardy.  She  now 
exerted  her  influence  with  both  Urban  and  France  in  favour 
of  Durazzo's  son  the  young  king  Ladislaus  who  with  his  own 
sister  Giovanna,  both  infants,  remained  at  Naples  under  the 
guardianship  of  their  mother  Queen  Margaret  while  she  with 
a  feeble  liand  endeavoured  to  hold  out  against  Otho  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Anion  faction.     }3ut  Urban  had  quar- 

A.D.  1387. 

relied  with  and  excommunicated  Charles,  and  deaf 
to  all  entreaties  either  from  his  widow  or  any  other  quarter, 
entertained  the  design  of  conquering  Naples  for  the  church : 
nor  were  they  more  successful  with  France  in  effecting  a 
marriage  between  the  young  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Princess 
Giovaima  to  unite  the  opposing  interests;  so  that  peace  was 
yet  far  fi-om  Italy  and  internal  danger  again  beset  the  Flo- 
rentines f. 

Benedetto  degli  Alberti  had  been  too  active  in  humbling  the 

*  Ammirato,  I^b.  xv.,  p.  772,  775.         morie  Storiche  di  Ser  Naddo,  vol.  xviii. 
t  Muratori,  Anno  1386,  1387.— Me-    — Deliiie  dcgli  Eruditi  Toscani,  p.  87. 
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Guelphic  party  and  noble  popolani  to  escape  malice;  his 
magnificence  and  popularity  at  the  late  festival  augmented 
their  jealousy  as  it  probably  tempted  their  rapacity,  for  though 
his  power  was  great  their  hatred  exceeded  it,  and  he  was 
marked  for  a  victim.  It  happened  that  in  tlie  same  Seignory 
Albert!  and  his  son-in-law  Filippo  Magalotti  were  drawn  for 
office,  the  latter  as  gonfalonier  of  justice  the  former  as  gon- 
falonier of  a  company :  this  alarmed  his  enemies  ;  the  union  of 
two  such  offices  in  one  family  was  considered  dangerous ;  not 
to  the  state,  but  to  faction.  Filippo 's  kinsman  and  enemy 
Beso  Magalotti,  undertook  to  prove  his  ineligibility  and  demand 
his  dismission  as  being  under  age  but  through  Benedetto's 
influence  he  was  received  by  the  Seignory  as  gonfalonier  elect*. 
Filippo  was  one  of  those  knights  created  by  the  Ciompi,  and 
though  young  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  vdsdom  and  talent 
so  that  when  his  reception  became  known  his  opponents  were 
astounded,  they  suddenly  anned,  and  sternly  demanded  his 
rejection  with  the  alternative  of  tumult  and  general  disorder. 
The  Seignory  through  error  or  intimidation,  but  more  probably 
both,  at  once  acquiesced ;  his  name  was  accordingly  replaced 
in  the  purse  and  that  of  Bardo  Mancini  a  deadly  foe  of  all  the 
Alberti  drawn  in  its  place :  thus  supported,  the  whole  family  of 
Alberti  was  denoimced  by  their  opponents,  every  past  act  was 
dragged  forward  as  a  present  crime  and  even  their  houses  and 
property  were  threatened  with  instant  conflagration.  This 
poison  worked,  armed  men  began  to  congregate,  (for  the  rich, 
in  self-defence,  had  guards  of  foreign  soldiers  in  their  houses) 
and  another  civil  contest  was  every  moment  expected.  On  the 
first  of  May  the  new  Seignory  entered  office  and  created  a  Balia 
of  eighty  citizens  whose  first  resolution  decreed  that  no  man 
under  twenty-five  years  old  should  fill  any  office  either  within  or 
without  the  city,  and  that  none  under  thirty  could  thenceforth  be 

*  Memorie  Storiche  di  Ser  Naddo,  in  vol.  xviii.,  Delizie  degli  Eraditi  Toscani, 
p.  92. 
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gonfalonier  of  jtistice.  Seeing  this  Benedetto  asked  permission, 
on  account  of  age  and  long  service,  to  be  excused  from  public 
duties  and  was  answered  that  both  he  and  his  kinsman  Cipri- 
ano  were  not  only  relieved  from  service  but  as  a  further  favour 
were  forbidden  to  enter  any  of  the  three  palaces  imder  penalty 
of  1000  florins.  This  sarcastic  answer  was  followed  up  next 
morning  by  a  Divieto  to  nearly  all  the  femily  for  five  years,  so 
that  Benedetto  thought  it  better  at  once  to  withdraw  and  im- 
mediately asked  leave  of  absence  on  private  business,  leaving 
its  duration  to  the  Balia.  Two  years  of  exile  under  this  title 
were  named,  Benedetto  was  ordered  to  depart  within  eight 
days,  and  in  eighteen  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  miles  from 
Florence;  he  was  moreover  forbidden  to  remain  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  finally  commanded  to  report  his  progress  every 
fortnight  *. 

Alberti  retired  with  all  the  calmness  of  a  man  conscious 
of  self-integrity  and  his  enemies'  injustice.  "  You  see  "  said 
he  to  his  sorrowing  friends  "  how  fortune  has  ruined  me  and 
"  menaced  you,  and  yet  none  of  us  should  marvel,  for  so  it 
*'  happens  to  all  those  who  amongst  a  multitude  of  the  wicked 
"  would  strive  to  act  with  integrity  and  endeavour  to  support 
"  that  which  the  many  are  trying  to  destroy."  After  some 
further  discourse  he  departed,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
and  died  at  Rhodes  on  his  homeward  journey ;  but  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Florence  and,  as  often  happens,  interred  with 
public  honours  by  the  very  persons  who  had  most  persecuted  him 
when  living.  Allowing  for  the  notions  and  character  of  his  age 
and  country,  Benedetto  Alberto  seems  to  have  been  an  honest 
patriot ;  for  even  at  the  moment  of  his  exile  a  single  sign 
would  have  drawn  many  a  sword  fix)m  its  scabbard  in  his 
cause  :  according  to  native  customs  he  had  followed  trade  from 
his  youth  and  accumulated  both  riches  and  an  honest  reputa- 
tion ;  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  strong  natural  sense,  con- 

*  Mem.  Storiche  di  Ser  Naddo,  p.  94. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  781. 
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versant  beyond  all  cotemporaries  in  public  business,  and  more 
deyoted  to  his  country's  good  than  any  other  citizen  of  that 
day :  the  Capitani's  tyranny  disgusted  him  and  he  sided  against 
them :  offended  with  the  adverse  party  for  their  no  less  tyran- 
nical exercise  of  power,  he  quitted  them  in  turn  and  was 
partly  the  ruin  of  both,  but  more  feared  on  this  accoimt  by  the 
third  and  finally  paramount  faction,  who  although  he  belonged 
to  the  class  of  noble  popolani  at  last  destroyed  him.  He  was, 
says  Ammirato,  modest  in  dress,  pleasing  and  cheerful  in 
society,  and  generous  of  his  means,  with  which  he  often  admi- 
nistered most  liberally  to  the  wants  of  that  country  so  disgraced 
by  his  persecution  *. 

More  admonitions,  exiles,  and  disfranchisements,  followed 
Alberto's  banishment,  and  still  the  faction  remained  unsated  ; 
another  prior  was  wrested  from  the  minor  arts  and  never  after- 
wards restored;  exile  upon  exile  were  yet  loudly  demanded, 
and  the  clash  of  arms  gave  vigour  to  the  call :  but  the  Balia 
had  done  enough,  even  Mancini  softened,  and  being  prepared 
for  resistance  refused  all  compromise.  Faction  was  for  a 
moment  abashed ;  the  election  purses  were  still  further  aug- 
mented, but  by  children  so  young  that  twenty  years  were 
requisite  to  render  them  eligible.  What  caused  most  scandal 
was  the  formation  of  a  new  purse,  afterwards  called  in  derision 
the  Borsellino  or  little  pet  purse,  which  being  tilled  with  the 
names  of  chosen  adherents  furnished  two  stanch  votes  in  every 
public  deliberation  of  the  Seignory;  hence  all  the  priors  of 
that  faction  were  nick-named  "  Priors  of  the  Borsellino"  It 
even  became  a  proverb,  and  any  selected  nice  thing  was  after- 
wards said  in  common  parlance  to  be  of  the  '*  BorseUino" \. 
After  taking  this  favourable  occasion  to  reduce  the  right  of 
the  plebeian  party  to  a  fourth  instead  of  a  third  part  of  the 
government,  which  was  submitted  to  without  a  struggle,  the 

*  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  78 3.  xx.,  Delizie,  &c*. — S.  Ammirato,  Lib. 

i*  Gior.  Cambi,   Storia,  p.  128,  voL    xt.,  p.  784. 
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Balia  dissolved  itself  and  the  ordinary  authorities  resumed 
their  usual  functions. 

War  in  any  shape  or  place  was  always  more  or  less  injurious 
to  Florentine  commerce,  wherefore  we  constantly  find 
that  nation  however  fierce  at  home,  striving  in  the 
amiable  character  of  peace- makers  to  restore  Italian  tranquillity 
even  in  the  most  distant  states  and  between  the  bitterest  of 
their  enemies.  At  this  period  their  endeavours  were  strenu- 
ously exerted  to  pacify  Lombardy,  especially  Venice  and  Padua 
who  were  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  as  a  future  repast  for 
Milan;  and  also  in  aiding  Bologna  against  the  condottieri 
whom  no  ties  could  bind,  no  contributions  secure ;  but  parti- 
cularly in  watching  the  fierce  and  restless  Urban  whose  efforts 
to  recover  what  had  fallen  away  from  the  church  coupled  with 
that  church's  schism,  and  his  own  designs  on  Naples,  were  all 
interrupting  pubhc  tranquillity.  Their  attention  was  now  how- 
ever most  engaged  by  the  growing  ambition  and  rapid  conquests 
of  Gian  Galeazzo  to  which  the  waning  friendship  of  Siena  and 
her  increasing  intimacy  with  Milan  gave  a  more  alarming 
character ;  nor  could  all  the  soft  language  or  deceptive  arts  of 
Visconte  lull  their  well-grounded  suspicions  *. 

Military  preparations  therefore  became  expedient,  and  though 
still  low  in  revenue  and  averse  to  expenditure  Vieri  Cavicciuli 
was  despatched  on  an  embassy  to  John  Belcott  or  Beltot,  the 
leader  of  an  English  company,  (for  these  robbers  were  treated 
like  princes)  to  engage  him  in  the  Florentine  service.  Being 
arrived  at  Perugia  where  Urban  then  resided,  this  ambassador 
was  ordered  to  court,  and  refusing  to  divulge  his  mission  had  his 
papers  seized  and  examined  while  he  himself  was  committed 
to  prison;  after  which  the  pontiff  dismissed  him  with  insult. 
The  pope's  being  allowed  to  enter  Perugia  against  the  earnest 
remonstrances  and  warnings  of  Florence  had  already  given 
great  uneasiness ;   and  thus  tamely  suffering  the  violation  of 

*  S.  Amminto,  Lib.  zv.,  p.  789. 
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international  law  within  her  own  jurisdiction  was  a  proof  of 
lost  independence  with  which  Florence  failed  not  to  reproach 
her.  There  was  however  no  redress  against  Urban,  and  the 
incursions  of  condottieri,  who  laughed  at  all  compacts,  pre- 
vented ulterior  proceedings,  for  so  little  shame  did  this  robber 
life  now  inspire  that  even  Pandolfo  Malatesta  of  Rimini  a  man 
in  the  first  rank  of  Italian  princes,  thought  it  no  disgrace 
to  lead  a  small  band  of  miscreants  to  the  plunder  of  his 
native  country.  The  increasing  discontent  of  Siena  also  kept 
Florence  on  the  alert :  after  a  long  and  close  alliance  she  had 
become,  perhaps  justly  jealous  of  the  latter,  especially  since 
the  acquisition  of  Arezzo  which  had  involved  them  in  disputes 
about  Lucignana  one  of  its  dependant  towns  claimed  by  Siena ; 
and  also  at  Cortona's  falling  off  from  its  ancient  alliance  and 
choosing  Florentine  protection.  While  in  this  state  of  excite- 
ment Montepulciano  after  many  years  of  submission  now  pre- 
tended to  its  liberty  by  virtue  of  former  treaties  ;  Siena 
denied  this,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  Florence  who 
under  certain  conditions  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
She  however  refused  to  abide  bv  the  decision  and  continued 

ft' 

vexing  Montepulciano  which  losing  all  patience  at  last  revolted 
and  offered  itself  to  Florence  by  whom  Siena  believed  the 
whole  business  to  have  been  covertly  managed.  This  offer  was 
long  and  variously  debated  and  by  many  altogether  refused ; 
but  during  these  discussions  the  ambassadors  of  Montepul- 
ciano being  determined  to  carry  their  point,  inserted  that  city's 
name  in  the  great  register  of  the  commonwealth,  which  made 
the  act  irrevocable  except  by  a  general  parliament.  Thirty 
lances  were  sent  to  protect  the  town,  and  Siena  still  dis- 
believing in  Florentine  sincerity  drew  closer  her  ties  of  friend- 
ship with  Visconte  by  offers  of  almost  unlimited  authority  in 
order  to  break  the  pride  and  power  of  her  rival  *. 

♦  O.  Malayolti,  Lib.  ix.,  Part  ii»,  p.  163.  — Leon.  Aretino,  Lib.  ix.  — S. 
Ammirato,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  791  • 
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War  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  when  ambassadors  from 
Milan  arrived  nominally  as  mediators  but  really  with  other 
designs,  yet  disclaiming  any  hostile  intentions  on  Visconte's 
part  towards  the  Florentine  republic.  The  citizens  were  not 
deceived,  but  on  the  contrary  made  a  new  league  with  Bo- 
logna Ravenna  Faenza  and  Imola,  while  their  efforts  for  peace 
were  renewed.  Padua  was  now  closely  besieged  by  Venice  in 
concert  with  Visconte  who  having  conquered  Verona  was  rapidly 
extending  his  power  both  by  arms  and  money ;  half  Venice  was 
in  his  pay  and  even  the  gonfalonier  of  Florence  received  a  bribe 
during  the  late  negotiations  there.  Padua  fell,  and  the  Car- 
rara princes  dispersed  or  imprisoned,  yet  after  some  adversity 
were  reserved  for  better  fortune,  but  only  to  be  again  cast  down 
and  become  a  prey  to  Venetian  aggrandisement*. 

Florence  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  convincing  Siena  of 
her  sincerity  advised  Montepulciano  to  submit,  and  to  remove 
one  cause  of  jealousy  recalled  her  troops  while  she  engaged 
Piero  Gambacorta  and  Bologna  to  reconcile  these  two  cities : 
this  was  finally  effected,  but  the  Senese  jealousy  of  Florence 
remained,  and  a  subsequent  reception  of  two  hundred  Milanese 
lances  at  Siena  filled  the  former  with  alarm :  the  designs  of 
Visconte  were  evident ;  his  deceit  palpable,  and  war  almost 
inevitable :  Naples  was  distracted ;  the  pontiff  detested  Flo- 
rence ;  the  Venetians  and  Lombards  followed  Milan ;  Padua 
and  Verona  liad  fallen,  and  the  Tuscan  republics  were  dis- 
united ;  so  that  Bologna  was  the  only  stay.  Extraordinary 
circumstances  needed  extraordinary  measures,  and  these  two  re- 
publics had  recourse  to  France :  this  was  perilous ;  foreign  aid  in 
domestic  war  is  ever  so ;  but  the  introduction  of  an  ambitious, 
powerful  and  military  nation  into  Italy,  thus  sanctioning  as 
it  were  their  interference  in  national  quarrels,  was  particularly 
dangerous  and  the  ultimate  consequences  of  tliis  example 
proved  disastrous  to  Italian  liberty.     Two  ambassadors  pro- 

*  Mem.  Storiche  di  Ser  Naddo,  p.  104.— S.  Amminto,  Lib.  zv.,  r 
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ceeded  to  France  by  sea  and  t'wo  by  land;  the  latter  were 
arrested  through  Visconte  s  influence  m  the  Genoese  territory, 
and  he  thus  became  possessed  of  the  secret*.  Florence  and 
Bologna  offered  by  this  treaty  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  France 
to  all  conquests  that  should  be  made  from  Visconte  between 
the  Po  and  Genoese  shores  :  those  made  between  Pavia  and 
the  Apennines,  Pavia  itself,  Milan,  and  Como  as  far  as  the 
Count  of  Savoy's  frontier  were  to  be  retained  by  him  provided 
he  joined  the  league  ;  but  if  not,  then  to  be  at  tbe  disposal  of 
France.  The  other  states  of  Visconte,  miless  restored  to  the 
rightful  lords  or  their  descendants,  were  to  be  formed  into 
republics.  If  France  refused,  permission  w^as  to  be  asked  to 
treat  with  her  vassals  and  to  display  the  French  standard  in 
the  combmed  armies  f. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  admire  most  in  this  strange 
transaction,  the  rashness  of  Florence  in  wishing  to  ^substi- 
tute the  tiger  for  the  wolf  and  thus  rivetting  both  ends  of 
Italy  with  French  shackles;  or  the  folly  of  France  in  not 
being  content  with  such  an  opening !  Visconte  aware  of  these 
machinations,  angry  at  the  friendly  reception  of  the  deposed 
fugitive  Francesco  da  Carrara,  who  had  arrived  at  Florence 
after  numerous  adventures ;  and  displeased  at  Bemabo's  son 
and  Antonio  della  Scala  being  both  favoured  by  that  republic, 
drove  all  the  Florentine  and  Bologiiese  merchants  from  his 
dommions ;  and  Florence  about  the  same  period  invited  Stephen 
Duke  of  Bavaria  an  enemy  of  Visconte  to  invade  Lombardy 
while  she  answered  the  Milanese  decree  by  an  assurance  of 
safety  to  all  Lombards  who  chose  to  trade  in  her  dominions. 
To  disperse  the  gathering  storm  Piero  Gambacorta  strenuously 
exerted  himself,  and  in  October  1389  a  league  for 
three  years  was  signed  at  PLsa  between  that  republic, 
Florence,  Milan,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Rimini,  Forli,  Bologna, 
Perugia,  Siena,  Lucca,  and  other  places  of  inferior  note,  for 

*  Mem.  Storichc  di  Ser  Naddo,  p.  1 1 3.  f  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  xv.,  p.  796. 


mutual  defence  and  aeeistaoce  especially  against  the  condot- 
tjeri  ^hicli  was  in  fact  the  pivot  of  tlie  confederacy.  Viaconte 
bound  himself  not  to  meddle  with  Bolc^ese  or  Tuscan  afiairs, 
those  of  Bomagn'a,  or  of  any  part  south  of  Modena:  other 
condilious  for  the  security  of  general  peace  which  was  Gnmba- 
eorta's  main  ohject  were  added  and  so  Italy  appeared  for  the 
moment  to  be  tranquillised  *. 

On  the  tenth  of  October  1381I  Urban  VI.  died  at  Rome,  not 
without  suspicions  .of  poison,  and  the  cardinal  of  Naples  suc- 
ceeded him  under  the  name  of  Boniface  the  Ninth.  He  was 
hut  thirty-four  years  old  and  bad  the  character  of  being  uo- 
leiimed  and  not  averse  to  simony,  but  otherwise  amiable.  The 
Florentines  satisfied  with  his  friendly  disposition  were  so  fiir 
relieved  of  one  source  of  anxiety ;  but  jealousy  of  Giovan  Ga- 
Icazzo  augmented,  and  notwithstanding  the  late  confederacy 
cverilhing  presaged  iuevitable  warf.  It  was  a  gloomy  period, 
and  the  age  itself  seemed  marked  for  misfortune  by  the  un- 
governable passions  of  men.  The  apostolic  see,  saith  Ammi- 
rato,  was  conlaminated  by  schism ;  the  true  pope,  stained  with 
cruelty,  strewed  the  Genoese  shores  with  the  bodies  of  mur- 
dered cardinals ;  the  empire  languishing  tmder  a  despicable 
monarch  who  was  afterwards  justly  dethroned  ;  France  long 
governed  by  a  child,  oppressed  with  intolerable  burdens,  ra- 
vaged by  licentious  armies,  and  the  royal  infants  in  danger  from 
their  aunt  Valentina  Visconte  the  curse  of  that  Ungdom.  An 
aged  queen  the  descendant  of  a  Charles  and  a  Robert,  first 
dethroned  and  then  strangled  at  Naples :  her  murderer  and 
successor  himself  poniarded  and  then  poisoned  in  Hui^ry, 
two  queens.  motJier  and  daughter  being  accessory,  of  whom 
one  was  imprisoned  and  the  other  suffered  death  soon  after;. 

*  Ser  NiHidci,  p.  112.— Leon.  Anting,     f  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  799.— 
IJb.  ix.—S.  Ammirata,  Ub.  iv.,  p.     Munlori,  Anno  13«9. 
797.— Poggio  Bracciolini,  Lib.  iii°,  p.     J  Muimiori,  Anno  1386. 
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In  Castile  yet  reigned  the  progeny  of  Henry,  the  murderer  of 
his  fratricide  brother  Pedro  who  is  said  to  have  justly  deserved 
the  appellation  of  cruel :  nor  was  it  better  in  Aragon  or  Por- 
tugal, where  two  Pedros  simultaneously  ruled  under  the  same 
odious  character  which  they  relieved  by  rapes,  adulteries,  and 
other  horrible  excesses  unmitigated  by  a  single  virtue :  a 
monarch  in  Navarre  stained  with  every  filthy  crime  that  dis- 
honours human  nature :  England  unquiet ;  Scotland  in  trouble, 
and  every  member  of  the  Christian  republic  tainted  and  infirm. 
In  such  a  state  of  the  world  is  it  wonderful  that  Florence 
also  should  have  bowed  under  the  blast  of  tempests  so  great 
and  various?  Whether  from  Capitani,  Ciompi,  or  restored 
exiles,  she  found  no  repose ;  and  if  we  look  at  her  Italian 
neighbours,  what  one  of  them  was  sound  ?  At  Milan  a  hypo- 
critical nephew  dethrones  and  imprisons  his  uncle  and  then 
poisons  him ;  he  afterwards  kills  his  own  sister  to  stop  her  impor- 
tunity for  the  life  of  a  husband  whom  he  also  murders.  Again 
at  Forli  the  good  Senibaldi  degli  .OrdilaflGi  is  similarly  treated 
by  a  kinsman  as  nearly  related :  the  Count  of  San  Severino  the 
same  :  cruel  wars  between  two  intimate  friends,  the  lords  of 
Verona  and  Padua ;  the  former  a  fratricide  and  of  a  fratricidal 
house,  and  both  despoiled  and  exiled  by  the  viper  of  Milan  *. 
Bloody  revolutions  at  Ferrara,  and  no  less  bloody  retribution : 
the  Prefect  of  Eome  murdered  by  his  own  subjects  at  Viterbo  : 
Count  Orsino  driven  from  his  dominion  of  Nami  by  a  priestly 
cousin  and  cardinal :  the  general  conversion  of  the  powers  of 
literature  and  military  virtue  into  instruments  of  deceit  and 
plunder  :  the  noble  arts  buried  :  no  hopes  of  coming  good,  and 
dismal  prospects  of  infinite  misery  f.  Such  was  the  character 
of  that  unhappy  age,  and  the  men  that  lived  in  it  must  be 
judged  by  it  rather  than  by  the  standard  of  modem  excellence. 

♦  Muratori,  Anno  1387.  —  Mariana    +  Scip.  Amminto,  Lib.  xv.,  pp.  783, 
Hist,  de  Espana,  Lib.  xvii.,  cap.  xiii. ;     790. 
and  Lib.  xviii.,  cap.  xi. 
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The  genuine  forms  of  vice  and  yirtue  are  now  more  clearly 
defined,  more  generally  acknowledged,  and  certainly  better 
appreciated ;  we  are  startled  at  great  crimes,  yet  fill  up  the 
measure  with  our  small  ones ;  for  these  £Edl  lightly  like  snow- 
flakes,  unregarded  and  almost  unperceived.  Our  great  security 
against  great  crimes,  is  that  comparatively  well-balanced  state 
of  society  where  power  and  temptation  are  both  removed  from 
the  daring  and  ambitious.  Destroy  this,  and  men*s  passions 
will  again  burst  forth  with  all  the  reckless  fiuy  of  our 
ancestors. 


CoTEMPORARY  MoNARCHS.— England :  Richard  II.— Scotland  :  Robert  II. 
—France :  Charles  Y.  (The  Wise),  to  1380 ;  then  Charles  VJ.  (The  Maniac). 
— Aragon  :  Peter  lY.  until  1387 ;  then  John  I. — Castile  and  Leon  :  Henry 
II.  of  Trastamare  until  1379 ;  then  John  I. — Portugal  :  Ferdinand  until 
1383 ;  then  John,  (natural  son  of  Peter  I.),  Regent  to  1385  ;  then  John  I. 
—Sicily:  Maria  and  Martin  of  Aragon.  —  Naples:  Joanna  to  1382;  then 
Charles  of  Durazzo  until  1385;  then  his  son  Ladislaus. — Pope  :  Urban  YI. 
until  1389';  then  Boniface  IX. — Emperor  of  Germany  :  Wenceslas. — Hun- 
gary and  Poland  :  Louis  the  Great  to  1 382 ;  then  Maria ;  and  troubles  in 
Hungary  until  1 385,  nrhen  Charles  of  Durazzo  succeeds,  and  is  almost  imme- 
diately murdered ;  troubles  until  1 387 ;  then  Sigismund  of  Luxembuig.— 
Poland:  Hedwig,  1383;  and  Yladislas,  of  the  House  of  Jagellos,  1386.— 
Greek  Emperor :  John  Palamlogus.  —  Ottoman  Emperor :  Murad  I.,  or 
Amurath  to  1389  ;  then  Bayezid,  (or  Bajazet) ;  Timour  the  Tartar. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


FROM    A.D.  tSSO    TO   A.D.  I 


Twelve  years  of  peace  coupled  with   the  general   relief 

afTorded  liy  a  reductioD  of  both  principal  and  iuterest  of  the 

national  debt  worked  their  usual  effects  on  Florence. 

and  in  despit«  of  domestic  troubles  she  is  det>cnbed 

by  cotemponuy  authors  as  at  this  period  abounding  in  wealth 

and  population,  fuU  of  high  spirit  and  ready  for  enterprise  *. 

The  many  fearful  and  repeated  tempests  reconlcd  by  her 
writers  seem  only  to  have  buffeted  those  greater  shiptt  that 
launched  out  into  the  storm  and  exposed  themselves  to  its 
fury ;  the  mass  of  vessels  felt  it  as  if  m  port,  and  though  far 
from  being  uninfluenced,  were  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  shipwrecli 
and  pursued  their  course  in  comparative  safety.  Commerce 
therefore  and  manufactures  still  held  on  their  way  whenever 
her  foreign  relations  were  not  affected  by  external  war,  ami 
even  tlien  the  channels  of  communication  were  not  entirely 
uQuavigablo.  Florence  was  in  fact  a  lake  of  commercial  industry 
whose  feeders  when  unimpeded  were  too  numerous  for  its 
capacity  and  required  an  outlet  for  the  riches  they  brought 
down :  if  therefore  self-defence  had  not  occupied  her,  Florence 
herself  would  have  become  as  dangerous  a  neighbour  as  her 
own  internal  discord  might  have  allowed,  and  by  war  or  pur- 
chase have  been  mbtress  of  Tuscany.     Amidst  the  most  lur- 

*  Leon.  AretiuD,  Lib.  i.— Poggio  BracdoUni,  Lib.  iii",  p.  60. 
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bulent  periods  of  domeatic  hiatoi?  multitudes  of  her  citizeos, 

either  abroad  or  at  home,  were  Buccessfully  trading  in  eecurity, 
and  neaviug  her  web  of  commerce  over  half  the  world*. 
The  reasons  of  this  prosperity  may  be  discoverable  in  the 
physical  state  of  her  territory,  the  superiority  of  Italian 
civilisation  generally,  and  the  active  intelligence  and  restless 
nature  of  the  Florentine  people  in  particular.  Pent  up  in  a 
small,  mountainous,  and  comparatively  untruitful  district,  Flo- 
rence could  rarely  draw  from  its  own  territoiy  sufficient  sub- 
sistence for  an  increasmg  population  in  an  air  and  climate 
considered  particularly  favourable  to  the  multiphcation  of  the 
human  species :  and  though  some  harvests  were  sufficiently 
abundant  for  two  years'  consumption,  the  numerous  (amines 
and  vast  sums  spent  in  importing  foreign  com,  aa  well  as  the 
powerful  influence  of  Pisa  over  her  suppUes,  all  prove  the 
general  truth  of  the  proposition  j-.  This  led  to  manufacturing 
industry,  domestic  trade,  and  foroign  commerce ;  and  Floren- 
tines like  bees  were  seen  in  eveiy  field,  following  each  other 
home  laden  vcith  the  riches  of  distant  nations,  and  mingled  nitJi 
such  a  mass  of  political  and  statistical  knowledge  as  proved  at 
all  times  of  infinite  use  to  their  country. 

The  war  about  to  be  described  was  the  greatest  enterprise 
ever  undertaken  by  Florence,  and  which  mciuding  the  armed 
truces  may  almost  be  said  te  have  lasted  twelve  years  against 
an  able  powerful  sovereign  whose  dominions  approached 
nearer  to  a  rich  and  potent  kingdom  thaji  a  mere  principality. 
Roused  by  a  clear  perception  of  coming  events,  the  result 
as  well  of  their  natural  sagacity  as  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  foreign  policy  character  and  resources,  this  band  of 
traders  with  a  civic  population  of  perhaps  ninety  thousand 
souls  placed  in  the  centre  of  northern  Italy,  boldly  stepped 
forward  as  the  safeguard  of  general  liberty ;  they  stood  like  a 
rock,  braved  the  coming  storm,  and  finally  saw  the  waves  break 

*  Cnmici  di  Bnouccona  Pilli,  pamnt.  f  Goro  Diti,  SWiu,  p.  iS. 
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down  iu  ripples  at  their  feet.  Florence  thus  acted  wheD 
almost  every  other  state  either  shrank  from  the  encounter  or 
was  blind  to  the  consequences :  that  she  through  this  spirited 
conduct  preserved  Italian  liberty  is  a  fact  asserted  by  all  her 
historians,  and  the  events  of  that  period  tend  to  confirm  the 
tale.  It  ia  for  the  tactician  alone  to  pursue  the  varied  course 
of  military  actions  through  all  its  windings ;  as  a  matter  of 
common  history  the  leading  march  and  features  of  the  conflict 
with  their  bearing  on  national  character  are  sufficient;  for  it 
is  the  high  political  and  moral  consequences,  the  causes  and 
effects  of  war,  that  belong  to  the  general  historian,  not  its 
details. 

The  objects  of  Florence  in  her  contest  with  Gian-Galeazzo 
Visconte  were  the  preservation  of  her  own  atid  Italian  liber^. 
both  in  danger  from  his  ambition  :  her  views  were  broad  and 
determined  ;  her  means  concentrated  but  powerful  and  elastic 
beyond  conception  ;  like  the  tiger's  claw,  soft  and  harmless 
when  at  rest,  but  capable  of  sudden  quick  and  fearful  exten- 
sion when  roused  from  its  repose.  The  aiinihilHtion  of  Vis- 
conte was  her  fiied  resoWe,  and  to  carry  this  she  scrupled 
not  to  stir  up  both  Franco  and  Germany  in  her  cause :  from 
these  two  states  she  simultaneously  drew  forth  tlieir  warlike 
l^ons  and  in  one  united  sui^e  attempted  to  overwhelm  the 
dreaded  tyrant  of  Lombardy.  Had  her  allies  been  more  faith- 
ful on  one  side,  and  more  temperate  on  the  other,  her  policy 
according  to  all  hunwin  calculation  would  have  succeeded  ;  by 
Hawkwood's  advice  a  powerful  I'rench  army  was  to  descend 
from  the  mountains  but  attempt  nothing  until  it  united  with 
his  forces  under  the  walls  of  Milan  while  a  similar  cloud  from 
the  German  Alps  spread  over  the  eastern  frontier  and  hastened 
on  the  storm.  Had  all  held  true  to  calculation,  above 
thirty  thousand  horse  besides  a  numerous  infantry  would  have 
overpowered  Milan  and  crushed  the  Visconti ;  but  war  and 
chance  are  synonymous  and  the  event  was  different,  luckily 
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perhaps,  for  the  very  liberty  it  was  meant  to  preserre ;  for 
what  could  Floreace,  what  could  Italy  have  achieved  against  the 
fierce  ambition  of  a  double  French  dynasty  at  each 
extremity  of  faer  disordered  and  disunited  peninsula  ? 

It  is  now  time  to  narrate  as  briefly  as  possible  the  transac- 
tions in  Lombardy  that  led  to  this  important  war,  and  then  its 
principal  details  along  with  the  more  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
belligeronte. — Galeazzo  Visconte  died  in  1378  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Giovanni  or  Oian-Galeazzo  Count  of  Vertft 
in  France :  the  uncle  and  nephew  therefore  became  co-equal 
seignors  of  Lombardy  and  almost  of  necessity  fearful  and  jea> 
lous  of  each  other,  for  they  were  both  Vlsconti.  Gian-Galeazzo 
either  affecting  to  be.  or  really  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety 
in  consequence  of  the  envy  of  Bemabo  and  hia  numerous  pro- 
geny (which  at  one  time  amounted  to  thirty-aii  children  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate,  with  the  promise  of  eighteen  more  from 
various  sources)  avoided  Milan  and  settled  himself  at  Pavia 
where  affecting  an  utt^r  contempt  for  all  mundane  pleasures 
he  dressed  in  humble  attire,  fed  simply  and  sparingly,  sought 
the  converse  of  holy  men,  quoted  his  uncle,  whom  he  called 
father,  on  all  occasions,  and  in  their  conjoint  affairs  left  eveiy- 
tbing  witli  reverence  to  his  superior  judgment.  For  seven 
long  years  did  be  thus  remain  buried  in  the  depths  of  worldly 
simulation  and  hypocritical  deceit,  but  never  moving  without 
an  armed  retinue  and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  timidity 
and  even  cowardice :  this  even  excited  the  ridicule  of  bis  kins- 
men who  mth  the  worldly-minded  and  ambitious,  regarded 
him  as  a  poor-spirited  creature  unworthy  of  the  princely  digni^, 
but  by  the  devout  he  vras  esteemed  as  a  saint. 

To  secure  his  life  he  married  Bemabd's  daughter,  the  more 
willingly  bestowed  upon  him,  according  to  some  writere.  be- 
cause she  was  chosen  as  the  surest  instrument  of  his  destruc- 
tion, yet  she  disappointed  all  expectations  by  revealing  every 
attempt  to  her  husband.     Thus   finding  or   feigning  tliat 
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his  life  was  iiiBecure ;  for  the  fact  though  probable  remains 
unproved ;  he  reaolTed  to  brii^  the  eveut  to  a  crisis  and  bf 
one  bold  movement  simultaneously  throw  ofT  the  mask  and 
seize  the  states  of  Lombardy.  He  accordingly  jiublished  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  shrine  of  ha.  Madounn  tli  Varcso  which 
would  lead  him  under  the  walls  of  Milan  and  a  letter  was 
written  to  Bemabo  with  an  excuse  for  his  not  entering  the 
town  although  anziouB  to  embrace  bo  near  and  dear  a  kinsman, 
therefore  prayed  for  an  interview  without  the  gatos.  Leaving 
Pavia  widi  about  fifteen  hundred  nell-armed  but  disgtiised 
horsemen  he  slept  the  same  night  at  Binasco  and  the  next  day 
was  met  by  Bemabo'a  sons  Lodovico  and  Ridolfo  about  two 
miles  from  Milan :  thus  attended  he  proceeded  t«  the  Uospitel 
of  Saint  Ambrogio  outside  the  Vercellina  gate  where  Bemabo. 
mounted  on  a  mule,  with  a  slender  retinue  attended  him.  Ga- 
leazzo's  immediate  followers  crowned  with  olivea  and  disguised 
in  festive  attire  instantly  curled  round  the  smaller  group  in 
pbyful  triumph,  but  the  scene  soon  changed  ;  for  one  of  them 
wrenching  off  the  bridle  of  Demabo's  mule  exclaimed,  "  Met- 
"  tare  you  nrt  prisnner  to  the  Count  of  Vertii."  "  Whi/ mi/  sim," 
said  Bemabo,  turning  in  t^tation  to  Galcazzo,  "  If'/iy  hare 
"you  done  this?  I  lout  you;  icliat  I  luive  is  yours.  Jo  not 
"  betray  your  oien  blood  ! '  "  /(  necdi  must  be,"  relumed  Ga- 
leazzo,  "  because  at  divers  seasons  you  hnre  plotted  agninst  my 
"  life."  During  this  short  interval  a  numerous  reeuforcenient 
came  up  and  secured  all  the  prisoners  except  one  of  Beraabo's 
sons  who  escaped  in  the  confusion  :  the  rest  entered  Milan  by 
the  Zobbia  gat«,  which  belonged  to  Galeazzo,  amidst  the 
shouting  of  a  joyful  multitude  who  saluted  him  with  loud  cries 
of  "  I-oHj  liv^  the  Count  and  down  kUIi  tolls  and  taxes." — No 
man  held  up  a  hand  for  the  two  prisoners  :  their  dwellings  were 
instantly  delivered  over  to  the  multitude  and  many  grinding 
imposts  were  inslantly  aboiislied  by  proclamation.  Thus  quiet 
possessionofMilanwasatonceobtained;  all  the  strongholds  sur- 
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rendered  on  the  folbwing  morning,  and  u  triifutmn  of  1  JOO.Odl) 
florios  with  six  cart-loads  of  wrooght  Hjlver  liiiHidci  utlior  pni' 
cious  furniture  fell  quietly  into  Gian-'ialoa/X'/H  hiiiid".  The 
citizens  rejoiced,  for  Bemabd  wax  a  tj-rant  of  thn  mimt  'xtioiw  and 
disgusting  class  ;  one  who  if  he  occasionally  dmilt  out  u  w)rl  of 
poetical  justice  did  It  from  whim,  or  impulMi  and  urer  with  tho 
hand  of  cruelty,  and  soul  of  despoUsiu.  'iian-'iutofutKn  at  Iniutt 
knew  men  and  how  to  govern  thorn;  b'l  was  well  ii/-(|iiiuntiidwitli 
the  public  feeling  and  general  disgust  at  llio  fierce  linilnlity  and 
extortion  of  his  uncle,  and  like  all  iwuriiorM  Miiighl  by  jiwt 
administration  to  support  an  unjust  title.  Taxeo  and  galo-bjltit 
were  universally  diminished,  the  people  liHiontHl  tii,  uliiinMt 
removed,  and  laws  justly  administered ;  in  the  city  of  IWKi'' 
the  monthly  impost  of  l-iOO  tlorins  was  rt^diiceil  tii  fnur,  anil 
others  in  proportion ;  so  that  the  places  recently  Kuvenii'd  liy 
Itemabo  seemed,  says  a  colemporary  wrili^r,  tu  luive  limm  jiiHt 
delivered  from  hell  and  placed  in  paradiHii*.  AtiioiigKt  the 
especial  grievances  of  Mikn  was  tlic  [>liit(iiii  of  doip<  whirh  Iter- 
naho  let  loose  on  its  inhabitants  :  to  gratify  liis  jMiHnion  fur  the 
chase  every  man  according  to  his  ninuriH  wrut  cor[i|H<llrd  h, 
maintain  one  or  more  of  these  animals  i  l^S'u■l■.r^^  wi^re  np|HiintJid 
for  a  monthly  inspection  of  them  in  sejiuntle  lun'ks  ac'i'urdiiig  lii 
their  various  breeds  and  woe  to  him  wliosu  I'hartte  wan  nut  iti 
good  condition.  So  fearfiil  were  the  pt.iiiiln  of  Uiis  puriodiiu! 
scrutiny  tliat  the  poorer  sort  procured  iho  liiiest  wliealitn  hrnad 
for  these  unconscious  creatures  while  tliey  thcinsiilviiM  sup- 
ported a  wretched  existence  on  the  <;oarsest  fond  and  Iromhled 
ut  every  muster.  As  there  were  forty  thoiisiind  hnartlis  iir 
families  at  this  lime  in  Milan  each  supporting  at  Icusl  one  ilug 
and  many  a  greater  number,  the  liurden  of  canine  jsjjiulatiun 
hecftine  intolerable  and  the  relief  co-equal  f . 

*'  Giiata,  Cbronicls  Apud  Murtlori,  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.  iii",  p.  HO.  —  Corin., 

1385.  Slor.  Mi)Ki,l'«ririii'.foliQ267.— Mo- 

t  Goru  Dati,  Slot.  Fior.,  p.i. —Ber  ntori,  Aono  13S&.— Ciii;nnli,HlDHftdi 

Noddo,  Mem.  Slor.  p.   77 Pogpo,  Mfliiio,  p.  20,— We  hsveliorein  erll 
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Uoder  such  auspices  Bernabo's  subjects  gladly  ackuowledgcd 
the  dcuninioD  of  Galeazzo,  and  within  six  months  both  father 
tmd  son  were  poisoued  hy  his  commoud.  but  another  more 
amiable  and  mnocent  victim  waa  first  sacrificed :  this  was  his 
own  sister  Violante  the  widow  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  a  lady  of  extreme  lieauly  and  eiwl- 
lence  afterwards  married  to  Lodovico  the  imprisoued  eaa  of 
Bemabu  i  her  only  crime  was  miceasing  prayers,  tears,  and  peti- 
tions for  her  husband's  hberty,  witil  the  implacable  Galeazzo 
got  rid  of  these  importunities  by  a  fatal  dose  of  poison  ! 

Danger  being  so  far  removed  and  all  the  ancient  domains 
of  his  family  reunited,  Visconte  cast  about  for  new  acquisi- 
tions and  resolved  to  extend  his  dominion  to  tlie  Adriatic  l>y 
conquering  Verona  and  Padua.  Open  aggression  was  deemed 
impolitic,  art  more  certain,  and  ho  therefore  cimlrived  to 
foment  an  already  existing  quarrel  which  had  recently  burst 
into  open  war  between  old  Francesco  da  Carrara  and  Antonio 
della  Scala  hitlierlo  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  frieudsliip 
with  each  other.  Pope  Urban  VI.  about  this  time  [jave  )1ip 
rich  and  powerful  patriarchate  of  Aquileja  in  commendam  to 
Cardinal  Philip  d'  Alen9on  of  France  with  whicli  act  the 
citizens  of  Udine,  the  capital,  were  outrageous ;  taking  it  as 

presented  to  (lie  tje  ia  one  concen-  when  rumben  of  his  poorcti  noigli- 

tnted  tiuM.uidarcdiigaittd,  But.  ex-  bours  ire  iiruggling  in  Buppnrt  even  a 

«ptthetjnnD;mndDiDn]e%cIof  ila  wrcuhed  rxi&ii'ncc.    No  dislike  of  doga 

direct  peruniuv  letion,  it  eould  have  ordiebclieT in  tberich  min'i  humanity 
only  tliglillf  Injured  Dwnj  of  therii 


c1in«.     Not  (o   the  poor,    nmongtt 

hibit  the  •imilarity  of  result.  I^lween  a 

whom  we  may  divine  the  extent  of 

contcniraiod  ttrannieal  opprewion  and 

(ulfering  from    their  itinting    tlieiD- 

ibo  more  Katietrd  incnnsidcisic  arts 

•clTCi  and  cbildnn  lo  pamper  IheH 

oTluiorT.     Ifaaveheardofaladvuho 

hTourilo  ;  for   what  the  dog  eaU  of 

fed  her  lip^og  on  cream  and  Naplei 

blKuili !  i-et   there  arc   aluaya  frag- 

way depnved.       Yet   Bemab6   only 

ments  enough  in  almost  ev*ery  ftiiitly 

anOalieed  Ihe  wide-apread  Ia»e  of  our 

ahoie  want,  to  feed  dofn  vbon  Aoff 

own  age  and  country  ;  it  it  often  pun- 

are  necessary  amming  or  nsofiil ;  the 

ful  to  an  <|uinti«e.  of  the  fine"  food 

over  feeding  ihem  wiih  euperior  viands 

wantonly  catt  to  Ihe    dog!    under  a 
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an  insult  that  their  (iDcient  patriarchate  should  be  dealt  with 
as  a  petty  beuefice  and  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  covetous 
priests  without  any  regard  to  public  welfare.  Under  these 
feelings  d'  Alen^on  was  refused  admittance,  and  the  example 
of  Udine  was  generally  followed  throughout  the  state. 
Alenfon  had  recourse  to  Francesco  da  Carrara  whose  domi- 
nions joined  and  expecting  to  gain  something  in  the  squab- 
ble cheerfully  promised  his  assistance.  The  Venetians  ever 
jealous  of  Carrara's  movements  gave  secret  aid  to  Udine  and 
simultaneously  induced  Antonio  della  Scala  by  large  sub- 
sidies to  succour  that  city:  proud  of  this  alliaace  Antonio 
assembled  troops  and  demanded  a  free  passage  for  them 
through  the  I'aduon  dominions  ;  this  was  of  course  refused, 
it  became  a  source  of  dissension  and  a  bitter  war  broke  out 
liCtween  these  lords  in  1385.  Gian-Galeazzo  looked  quietly 
on,  watching  his  opportunity  and  secretly  assbting  both  parties 
until  Verona  was  nearly  exhausted :  he  then  joined  Padua  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  former  state  by  the  treacherous 
breach  of  a  treaty  with  the  latter ;  this  he  believed  would 
exasperate  Francesco  so  much  as  to  occasion  war  and  the  ulti- 
mate conquest  of  his  dominions  also  *. 

Nor  was  the  Count  of  VerUi  less  anxious  than  his  father  to 
draw  closer  his  ties  of  kindred  with  France  and  therefore  gave 
his  only  daughter  Valentina  in  marriage  to  the  kings  brother 
Louis  Duke  of  Turenne  and  Count  of  Valois,  with  Asti, 
various  towns  of  Piedmont,  and  other  wealth  as  her  portion; 
a  marriage  that  requires  some  notice  as  it  occasioned,  or  at 
least  hastened  the  downMl  of  Florence  and  ultimate  subjugs- 
lion  of  Italy  f. 

Francesco  da  Carrara  smarting  under  the  feeling  of  being 
so  duped  by  Visconte  published  a  violent  manifesto  against 
him,  and  the  latter  immediately  uniting  with  Venice  and  other 
statM  laid  siege  to  his  capital ;  but  impopular  with  the  people  old 
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Francesco  abdicated  the  lordship  of  Padua  ia  favour  of  hJa 

SOD  Francesco  Novello  as  he  ^as  then  called,  and  retired  to 
Treves ;  yet  nothing  could  vrithaljmd  Visconte ;  tumults 
occurred  in  Treves  and  Padua,  and  both  became  his  own  ere 
the  end  of  139M  when  the  Carrara  like  the  Scala  family  were 
driven  into  exile  and  imprisonment  *'. 

These  rapid  accessions  of  power  alarmed  all  Italy,  for  the 
dominions  of  Visconte  extended  from  Ceneda,  Uelluno,  and 
Feltre,  on  the  confines  of  the  patriarchate,  to  Asti  in  the  west : 
he  was  still  young,  full  of  talents,  of  immeasurable  ambition 
and  profound  deceit.  A  son  and  heir  lately  bora  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  this  last  quality  by  requesting  the 
Florentine  republic  to  be  its  sponsor,  on  act  at  that  time 
considered  as  tantamount  to  perpetual  amity,  peace,  and  inti- 
mate union  of  all  the  parties  {. 

The  quarrel  between  Florence  and  Siena  has  already  been 
mentioned :  the  Senese  still  believed,  and  according  to  Corio 
and  Malavolti  with  good  reason,  that  the  Florentines  elated 
by  having  acquired  Arezzo  began  tn  extend  their  viewa  of 
aggrandisement  over  Tuscany  and  even  hevond  and  therefore 
drew  closer  to  Gian-Galeazzo  who  saw  in  this  breach  a  goodly 
opening  for  his  own  ambition.  lie  had  in  contravention  of  the 
treaty  of  Pisa  interfered  in  Tuscan  politics ,  he  had  acquired 
by  his  intrigues  a  sovereign  influence  if  not  authority  over 
Siena  and  Perugia,  and  had  seduced  manj  other  lusean 
powers  to  his  standard.  The  Florentines  couvmced  of  his  dnpli- 
dty  assembled  a  great  council  of  "  Richiesti  ^^he^e  Giovanni 
de'  Ricci  a  citizen  of  high  repute  publicly  cxjiosed  Galeuzzo's 
long-continued  hypocrisy,  his  usurpation,  his  murders,  his 
treachery  in  the  conquests  of  Verona  and  Padua,  and  that  in- 
satiable appetitn  for  power  which  seemed  to  increase  with  lii^ 
increasing  dominions ;  and  now,  haWng  no  more  Lombard 
neighbours  whom  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  conquer,  he  turned 

■  Huntori,  13S8.  f  Poggio,  Lib.  iii.,  p.  63. 
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his  eyes  on  the  volatile  Senese  as  convenient  instruments  of 
his  ambition.     **  What,"  continued  Ricci,  **  has  he  to  do  in 
"  Tuscany  ?    To  defend  Siena,  which  has  received  no  wrong, 
**  against  his  confederated  allies  ?    Neither  he  nor  the  Senese 
**  have  endured  the  slightest  injury  from  us.     An  unbounded 
"  thirst  of  dominion   destroys   his   reason ;  he   holds   to   no 
**  compact,  or  law,  or  oath,  or  promise,  provided  he  can  only 
**  augment  his  territory  and  acquire  by  force  that  which  is 
"  denied  to  reason.      If  you  value  liberty  I  implore  you  to 
"  consider  the  arts  and  cunning  which  up  to  this  moment  he 
*'  he  has  made  use  of  to  take  us  unawares.     He  first  inflamed 
*'  the  mind  of  Siena  and  nourished  her  dissatisfaction  with 
*•  large  promises  of  military  aid  and  various  other  temptations 
"  if  she  would  only  declare  war  against  you ;  he  made  a  treaty 
"  in  which  this  was  the  governing  condition,  and  then  to  lull 
'•  our  suspicious  oflfered  his  services  to  eflfect  that  reconciliation 
*'  of  which  he  knew  we  were  so  desirous ;  but  sent  ambassadors 
"  who  instead  of  peace  sowed  seeds  of  war  and  persuaded  the 
"  Senese  to  give  themselves  over  to  his  dominion.     And  when 
'*  you  remonstrated  against  this  treachery  he  denied  with  his 
"  usual  earnestness  the   truth  of  such  reports  which  as  he 
''  asserted,  were  only  propagated  to  injure  him,  for  even  if  the 
"  Senese  had  offered  him  the  lordship  of  their  republic  he 
"  never  would  have  accepted  it!     Yet  this  was  scarcely  uttered 
"  when  8LX  liundred  cavalry  were  already  on  their  march  to 
"  protect  a  people  whom  no  one  was  offending,  and  therefore 
"  only  proved  how  determined  he  was  to  carry  his  own  am- 
"  bitious  designs  into  execution !    When  through  the  exertions 
"  of  Gambacorta  peace  was  afterwards  made  at  Pisa  and  con- 
"  firmed  with  the  most  sacred  oaths,  you  know  how  well  he 
"  ke})t  them  by  despatching  Giovanni  Ubaldini  with  a  thousand 
•'  horse  to  seduce  our  ancient  allies  the  Perugians,  and  with 
"  deceitful  promises  persuade  them  to  join  his  standard :  and 
*'  even  after  this,  were  not  his  troops  continually  harassing 
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"  Mootepnlciano  fivm  the  Seoese  frontier  vbile  lie  kept  un- 
"  Unshiiiglv  asKning  that  these  things  were  done  entirely 
"  against  his  inrlination  ?  All  thia  proves,  O  most  prudent 
"  citizens,  thai  neither  his  councils  nor  proiesutions  can  be 
•'  r^anled  in  anr  other  light  than  to  deceive,  a^  you  may 
"  dailr  observe ;  and  why  are  we  to  remain  any  longer  mere 
"  spectators '?  VTbai  other  proof  do  we  expert  of  that  honesty 
"  which  he.  his  letters,  and  his  ambassadors,  are  entirely 
"  devoid  of ;  seeing  that  deceit  and  secret  treachery,  not  arms. 
"  are  his  most  effecDre  weapons?  It  is  not  only  natural,  but 
"  on  amusing  occupation  for  him  to  dupe  everj'body  nithout 
"  any  regard  to  previous  promises,  wherefore  it  becomes  neces- 
"  saiy  to  cut  short  all  delay  as  utterly  useless,  and  dismissing 
"  ererr  expectation  of  peace  oppose  the  designs  of  Visconte  by 
"  preparing  troops,  money,  and  every  other  offensive  and 
"  defensive  material  of  war.  We  have  geuius.  prudence, 
'•  activity,  and  abundance  of  eTetything  if  you  wiJl  only  unite 
"  band  and  heart  in  the  glorious  defence  of  our  common 
"  country  "  «. 

This  speech  derided  the  question  and  exasperated  Gian- 
Qaleazzo  :  a  military  board  called  the  "  Ten  of  the  Baliii"  vaa 
created  to  direct  hostilities,  war  was  unanimously  voted,  and 
Visconte's  answer  bittedy  replied  to  by  the  Florentines  :  after 
which  he  sent  a  formal  defiance  and  both  sides  prepared  for 
the  contestf.  One  division  of  the  Florentine  army  under 
Lo^  di  Capua  was  immediately  opposed  to  Giovanni  dcgli 
Ubaldini  the  Milanese  general  at  Siena  :  the  other  under  Sir 
John  Hankwood  marched  to  Bologna  the  advanced  ]>ost  of  Flo- 
rence on  the  side  of  Lombardy  :  her  allies  were  Bologna,  Cor- 
tona,  Ravenna,  Faenza.  and  Jmola ;  the  tliree  last  more  to 
fitcilit&te  commeR'e  than  hostilities;  but  along  with  Bologna 
she  bore  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war.     Galeazzo  was 
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in  league  with  Siena,  Penigia,  Rimini,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  the 

Count  of  Poppi  and  luasy  othera;  besides  a  secret  intrigue 
commeoced  at  Pisa  irhen  Gambacorla  refused  to  break  with  the 
Florentines. 

On  hearing  of  Hawkwood's  departure  he  ordered  Ubaldini 
to  begin  operations :  this  immediately  forced  Montepulciano  into 
the  arms  of  FlorcDce,  and  with  her  assbtance  incursions  were 
made  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Siena.  Gian-Galeazzo  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hawkwood  had  enlisted  almost  all  the  ablest  captains 
of  the  day ;  but  his  scale  of  warfare,  too  gigantic  for  his  num- 
bers, weakened  their  powers  and  general  effect*.  On  the  fourth 
of  May  Giacomo  del  Verme  with  the  Milanese  army  invaded 
Bologna  but  having  been  repulsed  at  Primalcuore  by  Giovanni 
Borbiano  with  great  vigour  and  the  loss  of  twenty  "Bombarde" 
or  cannon,  (which  according  to  Ammirato  were  now  first  used  in 
Italian  warfare)  and  hearing  of  Hawkvrood's  arrival  at  Bologna 
he  decamped  during  the  night  and  retreatod  to  Modena.  This 
auspicious  beginning  was  followed  in  June  by  the  capture  of 
Padua  which  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara  with  a  small  Ger^ 
man  force  his  own  spirit  and  the  good  will  of  his  subjects, 
had  successfully  accomplished.  The  whole  country  whs  up  in 
anns  to  assist  him  :  for  though  his  father  had  been  unpopular 
from  the  heavy  burdens  which  his  war  with  Verona  had  occa- 
sioned Francesco  was  not,  and  the  Paduan  citizens  had  not 
found  the  paradise  they  expected  under  Galeazzo"a  dominion  : 
neither  could  they  tamely  brook  their  degradation  from  the 
rank  of  a  metropolis  to  that  of  a  mere  provincial  town,  nor  the 
rapacious  tvranny  of  a  deputed  government  in  tlie  hereditary 
seatof  their.native  princes.  The  whole  Paduan  territory  there- 
fore soon  returned  to  its  allegiance  and  even  Venice  herself, 
now  alive  to  the  general  danger,  looked  on  with  satisfaction  at 
his  progress.  This  blow  disconcerted  Visconte  who  was  sud- 
denly forced  again  to  recall  Del  Vermo  from  Bologna;  but 
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Mantua  and  Femra,  hia  aUisa  from  fear  not  friendship,  were 
ttvneilT  pleased  at  the  erent  and  only  required  a  plausible 
euuse  to  withdraw. 

Verona  followed  tfae  example  of  Padoa  but  Imving  no  adult 
natire  prince  (o  lead  and  unite  the  people,  bad  measures  of  de- 
fence were  adopted ;  quarrels  ensued  ;  a  strong  ^tltlanese  faction 
existed  in  the  town,  and  the  citadel  being  still  in  Galcazzo's 
hands,  a  commander  who  happened  to  pass  on  his  way  to  re- 
lieve that  of  Fadua  taking  advantage  of  this  crisis  recovered 
the  place  witli  terrible  and  aniversal  slaughter.  Cruelty,  out- 
rage, and  devastation  r^ed  uncontrolled,  and  the  far-fiuuL'd 
and  ancient  capital  of  the  house  of  La  Seala  remained  for  some 
time  desolate.  The  Milanese  general  flushed  with  success 
passed  on  to  Padua,  but  finding  skill,  and  order,  and  spirit  in 
the  place,  contented  himself  with  recoforcing  the  fortress  and 
retired  to  Viccnza.  Stephen  Duke  of  Bavaria  DomalNi's  son- 
in-law.  roused  by  Francesco  da  Carrara  and  the  persuasions  of 
Florentine  gold,  soon  after  arrived  from  Germany  witli  but 
half  his  promised  force,  yet  served  to  protect  Padua  where  he 
remainedatraost  in  idleness:  thecitadcl  surrendered  in  August  to 
Francesco,  who  simultaneously  defeated  a  Milanese  di'tachraent 
sent  to  relieve  it.  Thus  lightened,  Carrara  turned  his  arms  on 
the  Marquis  of  Este  ;  occupied  several  towns  in  the  Pulcsine. 
and  laid  siege  to  Rovigo.  Albert  of  Ferrara  only  wanting  such 
a  pretext,  by  means  of  Venice  and  Stephen  of  Bavaria  recon* 
cQed  himself  vrith  Padua,  Bologna  and  Florence  in  October, 
but  still  preserving  his  friendship  with  Milan*. 

The  Duko  of  Bavaria's  Mure  in  not  bringing  the  force 
which  he  had  been  paid  for ;  his  subsequent  inactivity  in 
despite  of  every  remonstrance ;  and  his  unblushing  demand 
for  further  supplies,  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Florence ; 
more  especially  when  her  cool  end  somewhat  haughty  refusal 
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produced  the  avowal  of  his  intention  not  to  moTe  from  Padua 
except  U)  return  into  tiermanj,  unless  his  wishes  were  granted. 
This  disconcerted  all  the  allied  moTementa  for  a  while,  and 
gave  a  fair  opening  for  the  mixture  of  Milanese  ducats  in  the 
transaction,  so  that  disgusted  with  Florence  and  bribed  by 
Visconte,  Stephen  retired  with  great  loss  of  honour  even 
amongst  his  own  followers,  one  of  whom.  Henty  de 
Montfort,  with  sis  hundred  lances  indignantly 
I'emained  in  the  service  of  that  repubhc  *.  Meanwhile  the 
Tuscan  campaign  was  actively  maintained  without  any  decided 
result ;  for  Visconte  dared  not  send  reenforcementa  with  the 
Lombard  army  on  im  flank,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Giovanni 
itegli  Ubaldini,  not  without  some  unfounded  suspicions  of  Flo- 
rentine poison,  greatly  weakened  the  moral  force  of  his  arms, 
for  in  Hawkwood's  opinion  Giovanni  was  the  first  captain  of 
the  age. 

The  Duke  of  Bavaria's  defection  made  Florence  send  Hawk- 
wood  to  Padua,  not  so  much  to  defend  that  city  as  to  keep  the 
war  out  of  Tuscany  ;  and  the  King  of  France's  terms  being  a 
recognition  of  Clement  VII.  as  true  pope,  and  his  own  supre- 
macy in  Florence  with  an  annual  tribute,  they  were  disdainfully 
rejected  and  the  Count  d'  Armagnac  was  engaged  with  a  large 
force  to  invade  Lombardy.  An  attack  by  Florence  on  the  Man- 
tuan  territory  detached  Gonzaga  from  the  Milanese  league  ond 
secured  his  neutrality;  but  the  campaign  waa  cut  short  through 
tlie  discovery  of  a  plot  to  murder  Hawkwood  and  Francesco  da 
Carrara,  in  which  Astorre  Manfredi  of  Faenza  was  the  principal 
agent  of  Galeazzo. 

When  this  disturbance  subsided  the  original  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  resumed,  namely,  that  while  Armagnac  advanced  by 
the  Alexandria  road  south  of  the  Po,  Hawkwood  with  the  com- 
bined army  waa  to  march  from  Padua  into  the  heart  of  the 
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Uilanese,  unite  with  the  Frenchman  amd  cany  eveiything 
before  him.  It  was  a  formidable  arrangement  even  «ithoat 
theBaTarian  armj.and  after betttingTaddeo del  Venne, Hawk- 
wood  entered  the  Brescian  districts  on  the  tenth  of  Maj  with 
a  force  of  near  twenty  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  nliile  another 
division  from  Bologna  attacked  the  Reggia  and  Farmesan  ter- 
ritories to  distract  the  eneioy's  attention  *. 

But  Armagnac  showed  no  signs  of  life  all  that  month  or  the 
next ;  so  tJiat  Hawkwood  beginning  to  feel  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
risiona  occasioned  by  the  gradually  increasing  forces  of  Slilon 
under  Jacopo  del  Verme  and  Ugolotto  Biancardo,  the  devastator 
of  Verona,  was  at  last  compelled  to  retire.  The  details  of  this 
retreat  are  varioDsly  related,  and  unless  two  distinct  move- 
ments are  supposed,  veiy  contradictory,  at  least  on  the  main 
fact  of  its  having  occurred  before,  or  having  been  caiaed  by 
Annsgnac's  defeat  and  death  at  Alexandria.  Hawkirood  bad 
hitherto  supported  his  army  with  ease  in  that  abundant  roun- 
tiy,  had  advanced  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Milan  itself,  and 
insulted  Gian-Galeazzo  by  celebrating  the  festival  of  San  Gio- 
vanni on  the  banks  of  the  Adda.  Now  however  the  augmented 
army  of  Jacopo  del  Verme  amounting  as  Corio  says  Xa  three 
thousand  lances  and  ten  thousand  foot  of  all  arms,  intercepted 
his  supplies  and  with  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  kept  complete 
command  of  that  country :  it  was  starvation  to  rcmaio ;  and 
retreat  in  face  of  such  an  enemy  with  the  rivers  Oglio.  Mincio. 
and  Adige  in  his  rear,  became  a  difficult  and  very  dangerous 
operation.  In  these  circumstances  Hawkwood  determined  if 
possible  to  bring  del  Verme  to  battle  and  therefore  sent  him 
a  challenge,  the  refiisal  of  which  by  a  superior  force  was  in 
those  chivalrous  days  counted  disgraceful  if  not  cowardly.  But 
Jacopo  del  Verme  was  too  sagacious  a  general  to  be  really 
moved  l)y  the  fear  of  such  consequences  when  sure  of  his  game, 
yet  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  defiance  :  Hawkwood 
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according];  marched  next  morning  to  within  a  mile  of  Mb  anta- 
gonist's entrenchments  in  expectation  of  battle,  but  Jacopo 
nas  too  wise  to  forego  a  certain  advantage  for  a  doubtful  victoiy 
and  conaequently  remamed  in  camp.  Hawkwood  then  address- 
ing his  troops,  said  that  as  a  battle  was  so  distasteful  to  their 
enemy  they  had  now  only  to  rely  on  a  long  and  perilous  retreat, 
which  if  they  would  preserve  their  wonted  discipline,  and  trust 
to  him  he  had  no  doubt  of  accomplishing.  The  Englishman's 
courage,  talents,  and  prudence  were  so  well  known  that  he 
inspired  universal  confidence  and  was  answered  by  acclama- 
tions ;  wherefore  after  hiding  fire  hundred  lances  under  Count 
Conrad  in  a  thick  wood  un  his  line  of  march  near  the  ford  of  a 
stream,  the  retreat  was  pui^ioBely  begun  in  haste  and  apparent 
confusion.  Del  Verme  hung  on  his  rear  with  a  strong  body 
of  cavalry  intending  to  attack  in  full  force  during  Hawk- 
wood's  passage  of  the  river,  but  when  they  were  well  passed 
Uie  ambush,  Conrad  issued  out  and  the  army  suddenly  facing 
about  at  the  same  moment  attacked  and  destroyed  the  whole 
detachment :  after  this  Hawkwood  resumed  his  march ;  with 
equa]  caution  and  celerity  he  crossed  the  Oglio,  Mincio,  and 
Adige,  and  after  infinite  peril  arrived  with  some  loss  on  the 
friendly  soil  of  Padua  *.  Intelligence  was  subsequently  received 
that  Amiftgnac,  having  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of  Clement 
VII.  at  Avignon  seconded  by  the  Dukes  of  Bern  and  Bur- 
gundy and  more  powerfully  by  Milanese  ducats,  had  crushed  a 
nmtinous  division  of  his  army  and  was  resolved  to  be  faithful. 
Having  crossed  the  Alps  he  at  last  appeared  in  Italy,  where- 
upon Hawkwood  instantly  wrote  to  urge  his  immediate  junction, 
warning  liim  not  to  be  tempted  by  any  lesser  olgect ;  and  again 
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adTanced  into  the  territory  of  Oretnooa  hoping  to  give  him  hie 
left  hand  near  that  city.  Armagnac  marched  forward  iu  all  the 
confidence  of  youth  and  early  reputation,  at  the  head  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  despising  the  Lombards  and 
speaking  of  them  everywhere  with  contempt.  He  hail  heaten 
and  destroyed  a  detachment  of  Gascons  on  their  march  to  Ga- 
leazzOB  anny  and  uDiuiDdfu)  of  Hawkwond'a  eiitrenlipa  he  not 
only  delayed  before  Castellaccio  where  del  Vertue  had  placed 
a  strong  garrison,  but  on  the  a&th  July  defied  that  geneoU  in 
bis  head-quarters  at  Alexandria  and  not  even  with  his  whole 
force,  but  only  a  chosen  company  of  five,  or  according  to  Am- 
inirato  fifteen  hundred  French  gentlemen  as  young  and  fiery 
as  himself.  DismouTiting  in  mockery  at  the  gates  they  irritated 
the  garrison  hy  loud  cries  of  "  Come  nut  yon  rile  l^imbiirdt ,-" 
seversl  skirmishes  ensued  until  Jacopo  convinced  that  his  an- 
tagonists were  unsupported,  engaged  them  in  front  witli  one 
detachment  while  he  sent  anotlier  out  hy  a  circuitous  route  to 
take  them  in  flank  and  rear.  The  French  and  tlieir  horses 
were  fatigued  with  previous  fighting  and  excessive  heat;  but  dis- 
mounting they  fought  gallantly  on  foot  for  sevend  hours  until 
all  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  D'Aruiagnac  e\liausted, 
wounded,  and  humbled,  was  taken  into  Alexandrin,  and  either 
from  incautiously  drinking,  tlic  effects  of  his  wound,  or  as 
some  say,  from  poison,  died  in  a  few  hours.  His  array  panic- 
struck,  raised  the  siege  of  Castcllaccio  and  retreated  iu  con- 
fuaioQ.  Having  been  purposely  misled  by  their  guides  amongst 
the  Alpine  passes  of  Niz^a  dolla  Paglia  and  Incisa,  the  moun- 
taineers destroyed  them  in  thousands  and  JacofK)  del  Venue 
following  closely,  completed  the  disaster. 

Thus  ended  the  hopes  of  Florence  in  tliis  ijuarter,  aft^r  an 
almost  incredible  expense,  amounting  aci'urding  to  Leonardo 
ArelJno  secretary  of  the  republic,  who  quotes  the  treaaurj'  books, 
to  ]  ,386.000  florins ;  but  even  this  rictoi^-  is  differently  stated 
by  some  authors,  who  assert  that  a  pitched  battle  took  place 
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with  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  French  army.  Amongst 
multitudes  of  prisoners  the  two  Florentine  ambassadors 
Rinaldo  Ganfigliazzi,  aud  Giovanni  de'  Ricci  fell  into  Ga- 
leazzo's  hands  :  the  farmer  was  soon  ransomed  for  2500  florins ; 
but  the  latter  paid  for  his  bold  philippic  against  Visconte 
by  many  months'  impriscnment,  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life, 
and  a.  final  ransom  of  TOOO  florins ;  which  however  was  paid  by 
the  government*. 

Relieved  from  this  danger  Gian-Galeazzo'e  forces  were  im- 
mediately directed  against  Hawkwood  and  subsequently  on 
Florence  itself.  The  retreat  which  the  English  general  made 
on  this  occasion  is  celebrated  by  all  Italian  writers  as  the  most 
able  of  his  exploits  and  in  their  opinion  gives  liim  a  place 
amongst  the  greatest  captains  of  antiquity.  The  details  are 
however  ob-wure  and  the  relative  force  of  the  combatants 
extremely  uncertain  ;  we  only  know  from  the  same  authorities 
that  he  was  far  outnumbered  by  his  enemies  but  greatly  over- 
mat<;hed  them  in  professional  ability. 

Rumours  of  d'Armagnac's  fate  had  already  reached  him,  but 
uncertain  of  their  trutli  he  still  held  his  ground  in  the  expec- 
tation of  better  tidings,  until  the  appearance  of  Jacopo'a  victo- 
rious army  decided  bis  backward  movement.  Hawkwood  was 
encamped  at  a  place  called  Patemo  in  the  Cremonese  territory 
when  the  enemy  pitched  his  tents  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  on 
the  opposite  bonk  of  a  small  stream  which  flowed  between  the 
armies:  he  deemed  it  unsafe  to  retreat  in  lace  of  a  superior 
force  all  flushed  with  recent  victory,  until  he  had  tamed  their 
audacity  by  some  previous  castigation.  Keeping  timidly  widiin 
bis  camp  for  four  successive  days  he  endured  with  apparent 


•  Goto  Diti,  Star.  Pior.  p.  ixiiH. —  (i^lio  270.— Scip.  Amminto,  Ub.  it., 
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alarm  all  the  mockery,  inBults,  and  repeated  defiance  of  the 
enemy  who  emboldened  by  this  conduct  determined  to  attack 
his  entrenchments.  There  was  a  broad  plain  between  the 
armies  bisected  by  the  stream  above  mentioned  ajid  inclosed  in 
almost  every  direction  by  hedges,  so  as  to  preclude  any  rapid 
movements  of  cavalry.  Expecting  a  real  attack  the  next  morn- 
ing Hawkwood  marshalled  his  troops  behind  their  tents  all 
ready  to  mount,  and  soon  saw  Del  Verme  cross  the  stream  with 
a  lai^er  force  than  usual  in  a  sort  of  confident  disorder  that 
assured  his  own  success :  when  well  up  to  the  entrenchments 
he  charged  them  from  the  right  and  left  with  his  whole  force. 
broke  their  ranks,  followed  them  up  across  the  stream  to  their 
very  camp,  killed  and  wounded  a  great  numlier  and  finally 
made  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hundred  horses  and  several  eon- 
dottieri  prisoners.  Notwitlia landing  this  success  Hawkwood 
was  in  a  perilous  condition,  for  Jacopo's  array,  originally  supe- 
rior, was  every  day  increasing ;  bis  own  resources  were  cut  off; 
if  he  moved  it  was  a  battle  on  unequal  terras ;  if  he  stayed  still 
he  starved :  the  Oglio,  Mincio,  and  Adige  were  again  in  his 
rear,  and  the  only  chance  was  at  once  to  ford  the  first  and  gain 
a  night  march  on  the  enemy.  Del  Vermo  assured  of  his  prey 
sent  him  a  caged  fox.  which  Hawkwood  received  goodhuniour- 
edly,  remarking  to  the  messenger  that  the  animal  seemed 
cheerful  enough  and  knew  very  well  by  what  door  he  intended 
to  escape.  He  instantly  cleared  the  ground  in  front  of  bis 
camp  as  if  determined  to  give  battle ;  fixed  many  standards  and 
banners  on  the  trees  and  otlter  conspicuous  places  in  his  lodge- 
ments ;  left  diveiB  carts  cheats  and  boxes  packed  with  rubbish 
to  detain  the  plunderers,  and  many  trumpeters  to  sound  an 
alarm  before  daylight  as  if  the  whole  army  were  ready  fur  action. 
Thus  prepared  the  retreat  commenced  at  midnight  in  profound 
silence ;  the  OgUo  was  reached  without  accident  and  most  of 
the  army  safe  on  the  left  bank  ere  the  enemy  came  up  :  a  rear. 
guard  of  picked  soldiers  and  four  hundred  Enghsh  archers 
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oa  horseback  covered  the  passage  of  the  rest,  who  rejoining 
their  comrades  on  the  Mincio  passed  that  river  unmolested, 
continuing  their  retreat  until  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Adige  where  they  halted  for  the  night.  About  midnight  the 
troops  were  startled  from  their  sleep  by  the  loud  rushing  of 
distant  waters  and  a  swamping  of  the  whole  surrounding  coun- 
try :  Ortdeazzo  had  ordered  the  dykes  of  the  Adige  to  be  cut; 
and  as  all  the  rivere  in  this  neighbourhood  are  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  plain  this  dismal  inundation  struck  terror  into 
eveiy  breast  but  Hawkwood's.  When  day  dawned,  or  before 
it;  leaving  his  colours  flying  and  sacrificing  all  the  baggage 
and  camp  equipage  ;  with  the  ^ve  up  to  his  horses'  girths, 
this  veteran  led  the  way  amidst  a  wide  waste  of  waters :  moving 
parallel  to  the  Adige  some  miles  below  Legnogo,  his  dreary 
course  was  continued  all  that  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  night  with  various  accidents  and  loss  of  life ;  here 
both  horse  and  foot  were  plunged  in  mud ;  there  submerged 
in  the  canals  and  ditches  which  spread  tike  cobwebs  over 
the  plain,  crossing  their  line  of  march  at  every  step,  unseen, 
and  covered  by  one  broad  sheet  of  watery  desolation  !  In 
this  way  the  valley  of  Verona  was  painfully  and  perilously 
traversed  with  the  loss  of  many  a  gallant  man  and  noble  steed 
until  the  lofiy  dykes  of  the  Adige,  which  loomed  in  the  distance 
like  the  land  of  promise,  were  successfully  gained.  Here  the 
army  rested,  and  through  the  firmness  and  ability  of  one  man 
was  providentially  saved ;  but  numbers  had  perished:  some  by 
fatigue  ;  some  drowned ;  some  planted  irrecoverably  in  mud  ; 
others  were  rescued  by  clinging  to  the  holes'  tails ;  while  the 
enemy  seeing  only  one  wide  expanse  of  water  believed  that 
like  the  host  of  Egypt  all  had  perished!  But  the  "Fox"  was 
still  alive ;  and  after  a  dAy's  rest  he  passed  the  Adige  and  kept 
the  troops  in  readiness  for  further  service.  It  was  a  glorious 
feat ;  Hawkwood's  fame  resounded  through  Italy  and  public 
confidence  redoubled;  for  though  in  the  extreme  of  age  his 
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indomitable  enei^  and  daring  equalled  those  of  the  youngest 
soldier  in  his  army  and  inspired  them  all ''. 

Murati^ri  has  been  exclusively  followed  in  the  supposition 
and  relatbn  of  tn-o  distinct  retreats  by  Hawkwood.  for  in  no 
other  way  can  the  discrepancies  of  Italian  authors  be  so  easily 
reconciled :  if  it  were  not  for  these  contradictions  the  obvious 
conclusion  would  be  that  he  made  one  bold  march  to  unite 
with  d'Annagnac  whose  defeat  rendered  it  useless  as  well  as 
dangerous.  But  according  to  Ser  Naddu;  a  cotempotary 
author;  to  Corio,  Ammirato,  Mecatti ;  and  especially  Aiidrea 
Oatari's  History  of  Padua  as  cited  by  Muratori ;  Hawkwood 
retired  before  Jacopo  del  Verme  in  June,  or  veiy  early  in  July, 
and  conseijuendy  long  before  d'ArmagDac's  defeat  by  that 
general  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  latter  monih.  Yet  Leonardo 
Aretjno.  Poggio,  Giorio  and  Platina  who  are  followed  by 
Sismondi,  make  his  retreat  a  consequence  of  tliat  disaster  : 
Arctino,  a  cotemporary,  and  Poggio  who  is  nearly  so  ;  are  botli 
sparing  of  dates,  which  by  the  tatter  seem  not  unfrequently 
Bacriliced  to  the  better  lounding  of  a  period.  From  such  con- 
tradictions it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  the  troth ;  but  as  more 
than  a  month  elapsed  between  the  Aletandrian  disaster  and 
the  subsequent  invasion  of  Tuscany  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Galeazzo's  designs  on  Florence  were  not  retarded  by  a  slight 
obstacle,  that  neither  army  was  idle ;  and  that  Joeopo  del 
Verme  was  probably  employed,  as  above  related,  in  forcing 
Hawkwood  bock  on  Padua. 

The  Florentines  had  been  so  pleased  with  this  gcuemrs 
conduct  throughout  the  war  and  from  the  late  attempt  on  his 
life  so  convinced  of  his  fidelity,  that  both  he  and  his  sons  were 
admitted  to  the  high  and  rarely- bestowed  honours  of  citi/.en- 
Bbip,  with  an  additional  pension  of  2000  Oorins  tuid  complete 

'FraloGiarioTiMip.Ua.— Pluini,    x,,  foglio  IBB.— Sumondi,  vol.  t.,  p. 
Tite  de'  Pui,  Bomfuio,ix.— Poggio,    323. 
lib.  ilio,  p.  77.— L«OD.  Arotioo,  Lib. 
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freedom  from  taxation.  And  as  he  was  now  in  years  and 
anxious  about  the  destiny  of  his  wife  and  children,  1000 
florins  of  pension  were  assigned  to  her  at  his  decease  with  a 
promise  of  2000  more  in  marriage  portions  to  each  of  his 
daughters  *. 

D*Armagnac's  defeat  though  somewhat  compensated  by 
Hawkwood  s  unexpected  safety,  spread  consternation  at  Flo- 
rence :  from  the  high  pride  of  hope,  nay  the  certainty  of  crush- 
ing Gian-Galeazzo,  she  was  suddenly  dashed  to  the  depths 
of  despair  and  alarmed  even  for  her  own  existence.  But  the 
Florentine  spirit  was  ever  buoyant,  her  resources  were  still  pro- 
ductive, and  no  time  was  lost  in  useless  lamentations.  It  was 
expected  that  Visconte  would  instantly  direct  liis  whole  force 
upon  Bologna  overwhelm  that  republic,  and  then  with  aug- 
mented numbers  pour  down  on  Tuscany :  Hawkwood  therefore 
had  instant  orders  to  defend  that  city  leaving  six  hundred 
lances  and  crossbows  for  the  protection  of  Padua ;  but  Gale- 
azzo  was  more  intent  on  present  vengeance ;  the  fall  of  Flo- 
rence he  knew  would  bring  down  Bologna,  he  dreaded  her 
success  and  aimed  at  her  subjugation  but  complained  that 
with  generals  as  able,  and  more  numerous  legions,  no  perma- 
nent lodgement  had  been  yet  made  on  the  Florentine  territory 
while  his  had  been  for  eighteen  months  the  constant  seat  of 
war.  Jacopo  del  Verme  was  therefore  ordered  to  enter  Tus- 
cany by  Sarzana  on  the  river  Magra  and  await  the  Senese 
army's  junction  in  the  Pisan  territory.  This  caused  Hawk- 
wood's  instant  recall  and  in  rapid  marches  by  the  Sambuca 
road  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  reached  Pistoia,  and  esta- 
blished his  head  quarters  at  San  Miniato  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Amo.  Here  Luigi  di  Capua  joined  from  the  Senese 
border,  and  along  with  the  subsequent  reenforcements  from 
Bologna  under  Giovanni  da  Barbiano,  increased  the  forces  to 
about  twelve  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  which  placed  Hawk- 

*  S.  ikminiratoy  Lib.  zv.,  p.  813. 
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wood  OD  somewhat  more  equal  terms  with  his  antagoniat.  All 
these  arrangements  were  carried  ou  by  the  "  Ltitei  delta  Bidia" 
a  portion  of  whom  was  periodically  renewed,  bo  that  tliie 
councU  had  all  the  experience  and  permanence  of  the  former 
"  EIGHT  OF  wab"  without  the  same  danger  of  embarrassment 
&om  invidious  unpopularity  or  mere  factious  opposition.  Not- 
withstanding this  energy  neither  of  the  belligerents  were  averse 
from  peace  for  both  liad  severely  smarted ;  tlierefore  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  Boniface  IX.  Antonio  Adomo  Doge  of  Genoa, 
and  Riccardo  Caracciolo  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  his  legate 
in  that  city,  invited  them  to  a  conference.  After  long  discua- 
Bions  at  Florence,  during  which  Adomo  was  accused  of  being 
a  partisan  of  Galeazzo  and  tlierefore  a  douLlfol  mediator, 
Quido  del  Paiagio,  Filippo  Adimari  and  Lodovico  degli  Allier- 
gotti  were  despatched  as  ambassadors,  yet  witliont  any  relaxation 
of  hostilities.  In  the  interim  Jacomo  del  Verme  hnd  crossed  the 
border  and  towards  the  middle  of  September  jilaced  himself  in 
position  between  the  Era  river  and  Cascina  on  the  Pisan  road 
to  await  the  Senese  army  which  finding  it  dangerous  to  pass 
Hawkwood,  the  junctioa  was  ultimately  eifected  at  Oasole,  about 
twelve  miles  westward  of  Siena. 

Three  tbousHJid  lances  and  five  thousand  infantry  or  about 
fourteen  thousand  men  of  all  arms  there  passed  in  review  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  but  Corio  tlie  Milanese  liistorian 
with  more  probability;  if  we  may  judge  from  Hawkwood's  after- 
caution  even  when  reenforced  hy  ten  tliousand  men ;  makes 
Visconte's  army  with  a  detachment  from  Perugia  amouut  to 
more  than  twenty  thousand  combatants,  a  prodigious  force,  as 
be  observes,  for  a  small  state  in  those  days*.  Hawkwood 
moving  parallel  to  his  antagonist  occupied  Poggibonzi  about 
ten  miles  north-eastward  of  Casole,  his  right  wing,  for  the  con- 
venience of  quarters,  being  at  Colle  on  the  Elsa  about  four 
miles  off,  and  his  left  pushed  forward  as  far  as  Staggia,  at  a 

*  Corio,  Stoi.  MikueM,  Futc  iii',  foglio  !76. 
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nearly  equal  distance  on  the  Siena  road,  both  being  advanced  in 
different  directions  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  two  roads 
uniting  in  an  angle  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Poggibonzi. 
Smaller  detachments  were  scattered  about  in  various  places, 
and  Jacopo  taking  advantage  of  tbia,  suddenly  appeared  with 
his  whole  force,  passed  Htaggia  vith  impunity,  deiied  Hawk- 
wood  under  tiie  walls  of  Poggibonzi,  and  marcbing  onward 
encamped  in'  the  Florentine  territory  between  Vico  and  Cer- 
taldo,  which  be  ravaged  without  impediment.  The  English- 
man ashamed  of  this  surprise,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  neglect  of  his  two  advanced  guards,  gathered  up  bis  troops 
and  pursuing  Jacomo,  occupied  a  position  within  three  miles 
of  him  the  same  evening,  Del  Vermo  dislodged  that  night 
and  afler  carrying  the  small  town  of  Canneto  encamped  at  the 
river  Elsa's  mouth  not  far  from  Hawkwood's  first  position  of 
San  Miniato.  The  latter  following  close,  halted  in  the  evening 
between  Empoli  and  Monte  Lupo  while  del  Verme  shackled 
probably  by  Yisconte's  timidity  in  warlike  operations,  and  there- 
fore more  desirous  of  devasUtion  than  battle,  decamped  on  the 
twentieth  of  September,  passed  the  Amo,  and  on  the  following 
night  encamped  at  a  place  called  Casale,  (probably  Oasal 
Guidi)  about  eighteen  miles  from  Florence.  Hawkwood  crossed 
the  river  at  Signa  and  marching  direct  on  Tizzono  halted 
witliin  three  miles  of  the  enemy  where  he  was  speedily  reen- 
forced  by  ten  thousand  men  rapidly  collected  from  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Great  emulation  existed  between  the  two  commanders,  for 
though  Hawkwood  vras  generally  held  superior,  Jacopo  had 
gained  considerable  renown  by  reducing  him  to  such  extremi- 
ties in  Lombardy,  as  well  as  for  his  victory  at  Alenaodria ;  and 
even  by  his  partial  surprise  and  devastation  of  the  Florentine 
territory  in  the  face  of  so  formidable  a  foe.  The  increas- 
ing force  of  his  rival  however  startled  him  ;  a  coimcil  of  war 
resolved  on  retreat,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  a  few 
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hours  before  day,  the  army  decainped  in  silence  taking  the 
road  to  Uzzaoo,  Taddeo  del  Verme  with  five  hundred  lances 
and  all  the  inianti?  forming  the  rear  guard.  Hawkwood  had 
been  repeatedly  urged  to  ^bt  by  the  government,  and  ea  con- 
stantly refused,  sayii^  that  a  retreating  army  was  a  beaten 
army ;  yet  fancying  that  Pistoia  would  be  their  line  of  march 
he  had  occupied  that  road,  but  now  finding  his  mistake 
despatched  a  thousand  lances  directly  after  them  and  all  the 
infantry  to  intercept  their  retreat  amongst  the  hills  and  employ 
them  until  the  main  body  came  up.  Del  Venne  was  already 
safe,  but  Taddeo  overtaken  by  double  hia  own  numbers  gal- 
lantly accepted  the  combat,  ordering  his  footmen,  as  was  then 
usual,  to  mingle  in  the  throng  and  rip  up  the  bellies  of  the 
enemy's  horses.  At  this  moment  the  Florentine  infantry  ap- 
peared amongst  the  heights  and  gave  tlie  Milanese  full  occu- 
pation; Taddeo  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand 
in&ntiy  killed  and  a  thousand  prisoners  while  two  hundred 
cavalry  fell  either  by  deatlt  or  capture  into  the  Florentine 
hands.  Amongst  the  captives  were  Taddeo  del  Verme  him- 
self, Oentile  di  Varauo,  and  Jacopo  d'Appiano  who  was  after- 
words exchanged  for  Giovanni  Ricci  and  of  whose  family  we 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  speak.  Hawkwood  still  followed 
cauljously  and  hod  blame  for  his  slowness ;  but  there  was  a 
skilful  and  dangerous  enemy  before  him,  whom  he  was  well 
pleased  to  see  in  full  retreat  after  having  thus  retaliated  for  the 
surprise  at  Poggiboozi.  Jacopo  continued  his  march  with  some 
fighting  and  the  repulse  of  an  attack  made  against  Hawkwood's 
orders,  but  with  one  halt  at  Monte  Carlo  never  ceased  retreating 
until  the  army  passed  Lucca  and  occupied  a  strong  position  on 
the  Serchio  between  Pisa  and  that  city. 

Hawkwood  now  restmied  his  central  quarters  at  San  Minialo 
while  Jacopo  again  advanced  to  Cascina ;  and  Galeazzo  cha- 
grined at  his  bilure  insisted,  if  he  could  do  no  more,  on  his 
intercepting  the  Florentine  provision-trade  from  Pisa  which 
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would  materially  influence  the  conditions  of  peace.  After  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Santa  Maria-a-Monte  which 
Hawkwood  baffled,  Jacopo  quitted  the  Florentines'  territory 
towards  the  middle  of  October  and  encamping  between  Sotzana 
and  La  Venza  forced  Piero  Gambacorta  to  save  his  own  stat« 
bj  arresting  all  supplies  to  Fbrence  for  fifteen  days.  This  was 
compensated  by  the  revolt  of  Piero  da  Coreggio  in  Lombardy 
and  the  defeat  of  Ugolotto  Bianciardi  before  Castel  Baldo  by 
the  Paduajis,  both  of  which  served  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  But  Anionio  Adomo  leaned  towards  Milan  and  even 
attempted  to  seduce  Gambacorta,  who  however  honestly  resisted 
not  only  these  entreaties  but  the  more  powerful  efForts  of  Ga- 
leazzo  himself,  for  through  Jacopo  d'Appiano  the  dear  but  trea- 
cherous friend  of  Piero,  he  also  strove  to  detach  that  chief 
entirely  from  Florence,  or  at  least  induce  him  to  stop  her 
supplies  until  the  following  April.  On  Gambacorta's  refusal 
Jsi'opo  del  Verme  advanced  once  more  and  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Sercbio  and  Celci  so  harassed  the  Florentine  commerce 
that  in  the  middle  of  December  a  large  and  numerously  escorted 
convoy  under  the  command  of  John  Belcott  an  English  con- 
dottiere,  either  by  his  cowardice  or  treachery,  was  captured 
despite  of  the  heroic  exertions  of  Hugo  de  Montfort  who  with 
a  large  detachment  advanced  from  Florence  to  meet  it.  This 
was  the  last  act  of  hostility  in  Tuscany,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  minor  affairs  and  small  naval  successes  may 
be  said  to  have  finislied  the  first  portion  of  this  ei-  '  ' 
pensive  war.  Florence  however  suspecting  the  good  fmth  of 
Giftn-Goleazzo  and  both  mediators  called  in  the  community 
of  Genoa  as  a  third  party  and  under  their  auspices  peace 
wus  ronnluded  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January  i;)Ott.  By 
this  treaty  Francesco  da  Carrara  and  Gian-Galeazzo  Maria  Vis- 
contc  vrero  to  retain  all  the  dominions  they  actually  possessed 
except  those  in  Tuscany:  Francesco  was  to  pay  10,000  florins 
annually  to  Viscoiite  for  fifty  years ;  all  offences  of  citizens 
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serving  on  eidier  side  were  to  be  pardoned ;  all  captured  places 
in  Tuscany  were  to  be  reciprocally  given  up  by  the  belligerents 
except  Valiano  Montepulciano  and  Lucigcauo ;  the  Count  of 
Vertu  was  not  to  meddle  in  Tuscan  ailairs  uor  the  Bolognese 
or  Florentines  in  tliose  of  Lombardy  except  to  protect  their 
allies ;  the  existing  free  companies  were  to  he  prohibited  by 
all  parties ;  no  encouragement  given  to  otiers,  and  every  pic- 
ture painted  in  derision  of  eitlier  side  was  to  be  destroyed. 
These  conditions  thua  arranged  occasioned  an  nfter-question 
amongst  the  deputies  about  sureties  for  their  observance. 
"  The  steord,"  exclaimed  the  Florentine,  Guido  del  Palagio, 
irith  animation,  "  the  itcord  ihall  be  our  guarantee  for  every- 
thing;  /or  VUeunte  hatjelt  our  poxcer  and  we  hU"*. 

Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  this  drama  with  tbe  usual  effects 
of  war ;  debt,  suiTering,  and  no  satisfactory  result ;  for  neither 
the  ambition  of  Vistonto  nor  the  apprehensions  of  Florence 
were  diminished ;  and  the  consequent  interlude  prolonged  its 
devastations ;  for  on  the  cessation  of  war  its  "  Tools," — the 
soldiers  of  that  age  and  countiy  really  deserve  the  name. 
instantly  turned  on  their  employers  and  in  the  guise  of  free 
companies  still  distracted  Italy.  Azzo  da  Castello,  Broio  di 
Treolino,  13andolino  da  Bagnacavsllo.  and  Biordo  di  Miohelotti, 
all  distinguished  leadera  who  had  served  in  Visconte'a  army, 
gave  well'founded  cause  not  only  of  general  fear,  hut  of  the 
belief  that  tbey  were  still  secretly  retained  by  Galeazzo  and  in- 
tended for  the  covert  annoyance  of  his  former  adversaries.  A 
league  vras  therefore  formed  between  Florence,  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara,  Padua,  Faenza,  Ravenna,  Imola;  and  afterwards  Mantua, 
against  these  bands,  vrith  an  indirect  reference  to  Visconte, 
and  tbe  agitated  condition  of  Tuscany  of  which  he  knew  well 
how  to  take  advantage,  increased  the  necessity  for  such  a 
compact. 

■  Poggio,  Lib. iii., p.  80,  &c*.~Lean.  e-23.—  Maratori,  Anni  139 U2. — 
Antino,  Lib.  x.,  folio  189.— Goro  Siunoadi,  toL  t.,  ap.  S4._?iiu1i> 
Did,  p.  54. — B.  AnmintD,  Lib.  XT.,p.     Tionci,  AniiBli  Piumi,  vol.  \i.  p.  15C. 
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Lucca  was  in  a  sUte  of  aowcb j  from  civil  oonlration ;  Lu- 
zero  Guinigi  murdered  FoR^uem  de'  Forteguerri,  the  ^n- 
falonier  of  justice  io  the  public  poUce  :  then  pitched  hia  body 
from  a  window,  and  after  committiDg  manj  more  homiddea 
usurped  the  sovereigntj  of  the  republic  under  that  popular  title. 
At  Pisa  a  delected  plot  against  Gambacorta's  life  was  only  the 
prelude  to  a  deeper  tragedy  :  Genoa  after  furious  conllicts, 
bloudshed  aiid  exile,  finally  chased  Adomo  from  the  throne 
and  elected  Antonio  di  Montalti  iu  his  place,  while  Peru^ 
was  incessantly  tormented  by  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline 
factions,  and  at  last  gave  herself  in  despair  to  Boniface,  who 
although  he  immediately  occupied  that  city  was  soon  compelled 
to  remove  on  account  of  their  dissensions*. 

In  Pisa  Gambaeorta  had  always  prored  too  steady  a  friend 
of  Florence  to  escape  the  enmity  of  his  own  countrj'men,  and 
from  his  infleijble  adherence  to  that  state  had  also  incurred 
the  hatred  of  Gian-Galeazzo  who  saw  in  llie  possession  of  Pisa 
his  surest  instrument  of  Florentine  sulijugation,  Acconling 
to  most  writers  Gambaeorta  had  pursued  a  wise  and  humane, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  despotic  system  of  government;  had 
maintained  peace,  fostered  commerce,  and  made  die  republic 
flourish.  Paulo  Tronci  however  asserts  that  the  whole  family 
hud  now  become  hateful  to  the  citizens,  even  of  their  own  faction 
the  Bei^ohni ;  as  well  from  the  haughty  insolence  of  Ghenirdo 
and  Pietro,  Gambacorta's  sons ;  one  of  whom  was  arcbblsliop  ; 
as  from  the  extreme  power  and  vehemence  of  Pietro  himself, 
whose  riches  exactions  and  despotism  made  hiui  slight  crery 
law  whether  imperial  or  municipal,  and  whose  pride  disdained 
tlie  admonitions  of  his  friends ;  so  that  the  exiled  ItasiMinti  in 
conjunction  with  Galeazzo  began  to  spread  their  nets  for  his 
ruin :  other  Pisan  authorities  such  as  Hardo,  Itoncioui,  and  tho 
unknown  author  of  the  "  Cronaca  di  Pita  "  give  substimtially 
the  same  account,  so  that  Gambacorta's  patriotism  seems  in  a 
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great  messure  due  to  the  gratitude  of  Florentioe  writers  for 
his  unflmcliiug  attachment  to  their  republic*.  He  had  long 
given  all  his  confidence  to  Jacopo  d'Appiaoo,  a  man,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  low  birth,  unscrupuloua  conscience,  and  great 
sagacity ;  wbuse  father  had  been  a  follower  of  the  Gambacoria 
family  and  had  lost  his  head  in  their  cause  and  for  which  reason 
Piero  bad  made  Jacopo  share  his  subsequent  prosperity.  Ap- 
piano  was  Piero'a  private  secretary,  bad  by  liim  been  made 
chancellor  of  the  republic,  was  privy  to  every  secret,  managed 
the  principal  afimrs  of  Pisa  both  e.ttemal  and  internal  with 
supreme  authority,  and  thus  gained  great  riches  followers  and 
influence  independent  of  Gambacorta,  who  implicitly  trusted 
him.  His  son  Vanui  d'Appiano  had  been  exchanged  by  Gale- 
azzo  for  Giovanni  Ricci,  and  was  treated  as  a  son  by  Visconte 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  incitiuf;  Jacopo  to  assume  tlie  sove- 
reignty of  Pisa,  nor  could  Picro  ever  be  persuaded  by  the 
warnings  of  Florence  and  other  well-wishers,  to  suspect  his 
friend's  integrity  f.  This  old  servant,  for  he  had  seventy 
winters  on  his  head  ;  secretly  assembled  a  band  of  followers  in 
Pisa  on  the  real  or  false  pretext  of  defending  himself  against 
his  deadly  foe  Jacopo  Ikisso  de'  Lanfrancbi  who  wrs  seeking 
his  and  his  son  Vamii's  life,  and  Fiero  still  deaf  to  friendly 
warning,  appointed  a  day  to  reconcile  them.  An  affray  mean- 
while took  place.  Lanfranco  and  Ins  son  were  killed  on  their 
way  to  the  place  of  arbitration  by  Jacopo's  followers  who 
ensconced  themselves  in  his  palace :  Piero  instantly  demanded 
the  homicides  and  was  refused ;  the  city  became  tumultuous ; 
he  had  plenty  of  support,  but  declared  lliat  tlie  ordinary 
course  of  justice  would  be  sufficient  without  disturbiug  the 
community.     The   city  guard  therefore  took  arms  but  were 

•  Puilo  Tronii,  Animli  PinnI,  vol.  iv.,  — Cconacadi  Pi«.~-Mnratori,S.It.  I., 

p.    158.  — Ranicri  Sardo,   "  Cronaa  lom.  iv.,  p.  1084. 

R««n»,"  np.   from   tcr.    lo    cti.  —  +  Trond,   Anntli,  ml.  iv,  p.   ISH, 

Raffucllo  Rondoui,  Lib.  iri.,  p.  949.  Anno  1392. 
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beaten  by  Vftnui  d'Appiano:  Piero's  palace  was  simultane- 
ously attacked  by  Jacopo  as  is  said  at  the  instigation  of  the 
citizens;  the  son  sooa  joined,  but  Gambacorta  n-ould  allow 
uo  weapon  to  be  aimed  at  his  ancient  friend ;  he  was  alone 
and  armed,  in  the  "  Loggia  "  of  his  new  palace,  and  confidingly 
descended  at  the  treacherons  prayers  of  Jacopo  to  treat  for 
peace.  No  sooner  was  he  outsido  and  had  retired  from  the 
throug  to  mount  liifs  horse,  than  Jacopo  extended  his  hand 
towards  him  as  if  in  friendship,  but  it  was  the  signal  for  murder, 
and  in  a  momeut  old  Piero  Gambacorta  fell  dead  n-ith  many 
wounds.  Some  writers  say  that  while  calUng  on  Appiano  not 
to  commit  so  much  evil  he  was  first  struck  by  a  missile  which 
felled  him  without  penetrating  his  armour,  but  his  helmet 
falling  off  he  was  kUled  by  a  lance  thrust:  be  this  as  it 
may.  the  Uergolini  were  shortly  dispersed ;  Piero 's  sons 
wounded,  imprisoned ;  and  poisoned  within  a  week  i  the 
dwellings  of  Gambacorta,  and  his  faction  with  those  of 
many  Florentines  were  abandoned  to  plunder  and  the  city 
filled  with  Appiano's  armed  followers.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October  he  was  proclaimed,  apparently  by  the  public  will, 
Captain  and  Defender  of  Pisa  with  all  Gambacortas  au- 
thority, and  after  a  few  days  assumed  the  honours  of  knight- 
hood. 

He  was  now  absolute  lord  of  the  republic,  and  to  secure 
himself  demanded  aid  of  Viscoute,  the  oripnal  mover  of  all, 
who  joyfully  despatched  two  hundred  lances  to  his  assistance 
with  the  secret  resolution  of  ultimately  commanding  Pisa. 
None  had  pity  on  the  mangled  remains  of  Piero  until  night 
came,  when  some  compassionate  friars  from  a  neighbouring 
convent  gave  an  humble  sepulchre  to  the  late  powerful  lord 
of  the  commonwealth,  "  O  what  cruelty!  "  exclaims  Naddo  of 
Monte  Gatini  a  cotempnraiy  author,  "  0  what  cruelty  was  this ! 
0  what  an  e^^ample  for  (his  wicked  world ! "  "  Such  a  man  as 
wfts  Menser  Piero,  first  to  be  so  murdered  and  then  for  his 
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lifeless  body  to  be  so  ignominiously  treated !  and  all  by  his 
bosom  friend  and  dearest  companion !  *  " 

Tbere  was  now  apparent  peace  in  Italy  save  the  disturbances 
from  disbanded  soldiers  and  pontifical  nepotism :  the 
latter  troubled  La  Marca;  and  the  fonner  covertly 
moved  by  Visconte,  levied  reptjated  contributions  on  Tuscany 
in  defiance  of  every  league.  Lombardy  appeared  tranquil  but 
mischief  lurked  beneath  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  this  year  a 
Milanese  embassy  arrived  at  Florence  to  excuse  certain  trans- 
actions in  that  quarter  which  alarmed  Mantua  and  endangered 
peace.  No  sooner  were  they  departed  than  Francesco  di  Gon- 
zaga  himself  arrived,  nominally  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  but 
really  to  form  a  secret  league  against  Visconte  :  these  princes 
liad  been  friends,  if  such  a  name  may  be  so  prostituted  in  its 
application,  but  mutual  hatred  and  vengeance  now  occupied  the 
place  of  friendship.  Gonzaga's  wife  was  Bemabo's  daughter 
and  therefore  cousin  and  sister-in-law  to  Gian-Galeazzo  who 
feared  her  vindictive  influence  for  the  double  murder  of  a 
father  and  a  brother,  wherefore  it  was  settled  to  destroy  her 
by  means  of  her  own  husband  whose  gratitude  he  counted  on 
for  opening  his  eyes  to  her  supposed  infidelity.  His  ambas- 
sador accordingly  concealed  some  forged  letters  in  her  cabinet 
and  in  Gian-Galeazzo  s  name  gave  Francesco  notice  of  their 
existence :  the  papers  were  detected  and  the  lady's  secretary 
immediately  tortured  ;  subdued  by  pain  he  confessed  all  that 
was  asked  of  liim  and  lost  his  head ;  but  Gonzaga  distracted  by 
jealousy,  ordered  his  own  wife's  immediate  execution  although 
the  mother  of  four  cliildren !  The  truth  came  subsequently  to 
light,  when  struck  with  horror  and  remorse  the  unhappy  man 
vowed   eternal  vengeance    against    Gian-Galeazzo  Visconte  ; 

•  Roncioni,  Stor.  Pisa,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  tino,  Lib.  xi.,  foglio  194. — S.  Animi- 

J)49,  &c. — Sardo  Cronaca  Pisaiia,  cap.  rato,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  835.  —  Tronci,  An- 

vv.  to  ex. — Goro  Dati,  Storia  Fior.,  p.  nali  Pisa,  vol.  iv.,  p.  160. — Sismondi, 

40.— Mem.  Stor.   di   Ser  Naddo  di  vol  v.,  p.  332. 
Monte  Cantini,  p.  133.  —  Leon.  Are- 
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and  the  ktt«r  had  sufficient  audacity  to  deaounce  Gonzaga  for 
the  murder  of  his  kinswoman  !  Very  soon  after  this  partly  in 
retaliation  for  the  building  of  a  fortified  bridge  over  the  Fo  which 
Gonzaga  had  allowed  the  olUes  to  construct  at  Borgo  Forte 
he,  by  changing  the  Mincios  course,  att«tnpted  to  destroy  the 
capital  *. 

Mantua  is  nearly  encompassed  by  an  upper  and  lower  lake 
formed  by  the  Mincio's  waters  after  their  issue  from  the  Lago 
dj  Garda ;  and  by  turning  the  course  of  this  river  above  the 
town  Gian-Goleazzo  hoped  to  form  a  pestiferous  swamp  which 
would  have  ultimately  destroyed  the  whole  population,  or  if 
drained  by  their  subsequent  industry,  would  still  have  ruined 
the  natural  defences.  A  vast  dyke  had  already  been  erecte<l 
above  Bot^hetto  and  VaJeggio,  and  a  mountain  was  half  tun- 
nelled into  the  plain  of  Verona  when  Gonzaga  came  to  implore 
the  aid  of  Florence  and  Bologna.  Neither  of  these  cities 
intended  to  desert  him.  yet  had  no  excuse  for  interference 
as  Gian-Galeazzo's  works  were  confined  entirely  to  his  own 
territory  :  engineers  were  however  sent  to  examine  them,  imd 
on  their  report  the  ^lantuan  envoys  were  told  that  neither 
arm9  nor  allies  would  be  necessary  to  stave  off  this  danger. 
for  nature  was  not  to  be  controlled  even  by  a  despot,  and 
would  soon  assert  her  independence.  The  mortified  em- 
bassy retired  in  silence  with  this  equivocal  answer  but  ere 
it  reached  Mantua  a  sudden  flood  swept  every  work  away 
and  with  them  all  the  fears  of  Gonzaga  and  his  trembling 
subjects  +. 

After  this  a  disputed  succession  in  Ferrara  between  Azzo 
d'  Este  tlie  nearest  legitimate  heir,  and  the  deceased  Alberto's 
natural  son  Niccolo  III.  brought  the  Florentine  and  Milanese 
forces  in  opposition,  but  without  any  breach  of  peace  and  merely 

•  Ammiralo.  Lib.  xi.,  p.  813.—  tori.  Anno  1393.— Coiio,  Pirlt  iii*, 
Simnondi,  vol.  v.,  p.  329.  fo([lio  272. 

t  SitmoDili,  loL  v.,  p.  336.^ — Mun- 
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from  espousing  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  diiferent  candi- 
dates, tlie  fonner  of  whom  wets  ultimately  made  prisoner.  Kor 
was  Genoa  less  convulsed  by  Antonio  Adomo's  continual  efforts 
to  recover  the  ducal  throne :  the  Doge  MonaJdo  ceding  to  events 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pietro  da  Campo  Fregoso.  wbo 
in  his  turn  gave  way  to  Clemente  di  Promontorio,  and  he 
u|^n  with  better  prospects  to  Francesco  Giustiiiiano,  wbo, 
after  baffling  all  the  efforts  of  Adonio,  finally  succumbed  to 
the  Monaldo  faction  which  again  placed  Antonio  de'  Monoldi 
on  tlie  ducal  throne,  and  thus  restored  present  trauquilli^  to 
that  ever  vexed  city  *. 

War  seemed  agwn  tlireatening  and  made  Florence  more 
keenly  feel  the  loss  of  her  favourite  general  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  who  died  suddenly  at  his  villa  on 
ihe  seventeenth  of  March  1304.  He  was  honourably  buried 
ill  the  cathedra]  church  at  the  public  expense  anil  an  eques- 
trian jiortrait  by  Paulo  Ucello.  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  day, 
placed  over  his  tomb  where  it  still  remains,  the  marble  monu- 
meni  once  intended  as  a  record  of  his  exploits  never  having 
been  erected. 

Hawkwood  was  decidedly  one  of  the  ablest  captains  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  like  many  otliers  of  his  day,  disho- 
noured the  military  cjiaracter  by  making  war  a  mere  sordid 
trade  of  skilful  butchery  adopted  only  for  tlie  accumulation  of 
riches  without  any  scruple  aliout  the  means.  Wide-spreading 
plunder,  violence,  and  bloodshed  marked  bis  reckless  course 
whenever  the  command  of  his  employers  or  his  soldiers'  neces- 
sities required  them  ;  but  bis  military  discipline  was  perfect ; 
prudent,  cool,  and  daring ;  the  army's  confidence  in  him  was 
unbounded,  and  from  his  school  issued,  according  to  Giovio, 
the  ablest  captains  of  that  and  the  following  century,  such  n» 
Alberigo  da  Barbiano,  Sforza,  Braccio,  Carlo  Malatesta,  Paulo 

*  Amminto,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  84S.  — MunMii,  Aono  1303. 
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Orsino,  and  MoBtarda,  who  revived  the  military  spirit  of  Italy 
without  the  high  moral  qualities  of  the  modem  soldier  *. 

Civil  war  between  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  continued  to  rage 
in  Genoa :  Montaldo  again  abdicated ;  two  more  dukea  followed 
in  quick  succession;  Adomo  attacked  the  town,  was  beaten. 
made  prisoner,  escaped,  retomed  with  fresh  strength,  and  on 
the  third  of  Sept«mber  once  more  mounted  the  ducal  throne  at 
the  moment  that  his  enemies  were  about  to  call  in  the  perilous 
aid  of  Frenchmen!.  Soon  after  this  Gian-Galeazzo 
purchased  the  coveted  title  of  Duke  of  Uilan  for 
100,000  iloriDB  from  the  weak  and  needy  Wenceslas  and  cele- 
brated hie  coronation  with  uncommon  magnificence.  This  was 
uo  empty  title  ;  save  Pavia  and  its  terricoiy  which  were  made 
into  a  county,  it  consolidated  almost  all  the  ancient  league  of 
Lombardy  :  but  it  was  more  important  from  the  right  of  here- 
ditary succession  which  it  conferred ;  and  more  so  still  from 
the  fatal  consequences  which  ultimately  attended  it.  The  Lom- 
bard cities  had  long  lost  their  freedom  in  fact,  but  not  in  law : 
their  several  rulerH  were  Tyrants,  not  natural  lords ;  the  em- 
peror alone  was  paramount,  and  he  had  never  sanctioned  their 
usurpation  by  any  pubUc  act.  The  people  therefore  were 
theore^cally  supposed  to  be  still  masters  of  (heir  own  liberty 
and  form  of  government ;  but  this  diploma  gave  stability  and 
legitimacy  to  the  Visconti  dynasty.  By  their  marriages  with 
France  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  male  heirs  tlie  duke  of 
Orleans  and  his  successors  when  kings  of  that  country  claimed 
the  inheritance  :  this  was  again  disputed  by  the  emperors 
as  a  devolved  fief  of  the  empire,  and  hence  the  Italian  wars 
of  Louis  XII.  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  with  all  their  con- 
sequences :  but  Gian-Galeazzo  could  not  foresee  tbia  and  re- 
joiced in  present  honours  as  a  pledge  for  the  future  stability 
of  his  race ;. 

■  Pmulo  Oiorio  Tile  d'  naomini  II-     f  Hunlorl.  Anno  1 39«. 
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Some  good  offices  performed  for  Lucca  Iiy  Florence  agauist 
a  free  company  occasioned  a  closer  alliance  betweeo  them ; 
and  the  adoption  of  a.  common  banner  for  mutual  defence  in- 
!icribed  with  the  ironl  Peace  had  more  sinreritj  than  aDother 
league  concluded  in  tlie  following  May  mth  the 
ambassadorB  of  Milan.  Padua,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Bo- 
logna, Rimini,  Faeuza,  Imola,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  and  Citta 
di  Castello  for  reciprocal  defence  agaiuat  all  condottieri  aud 
every  foreign  interference  in  Italian  afiaira.  It  produced 
uothing  for  all  was  hollow  and  suspicion  lurked  under  e»ery 
smile  :  even  Florence,  alarmed  at  Vi»coute'B  secret  machina- 
tions, was  the  first  to  break  the  agreement  by  sending  Maso 
degli  Albizzi  to  make  an  oiTensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  France  juat  as  the  queen,  sister  to  Lodovic  Duke  of 
Bavaria  had  commissioned  Buonaccorso  Pitti  to  promote 
such  an  embassy.  Neither  had  tliis  any  effect  in  conse- 
quence of  pecuniary  disputes  with  the  General  Count  llemard 
d'Armigiiac,  the  king's  iufinniij,  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  strong 
opposition,  and  the  slaughter  of  nearly  a  thousand  French 
nobles  and  seven  thousand  followers  at  the  Wttle  of  Nicopolis ; 
for  the  enormous  ransoms  demanded  after  that  disaster  had 
drained  France  of  gold  and  rendered  her  less  eager  for  foreign 
expeditions.  Both  the  treaty  and  battle  of  Nicopolis  between 
Bt^azet  Ilderim  and  Sigismond  of  Hungitry  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember; and  aa  the  Genoese  soon  after  invested  Charles  VI. 
of  France  with  the  supreme  dignity  of  their  conuuonweoltli. 


I  mnuDfd  in  tlic  tcrriloiy  of 
loSomvsJU,  Vctona,  Vicciiia, 
wmprlicd  in  Iho  now  dukednm  ttck  FfUro,  Bt-lluno,  Bai*iin<^  Sarnna, 
DrMdi,  Bci^mo,  Como,  Nonn,  Idventiu,  Camn,  San  Stcrnnn,  and 
Varci!lli,Al«nndru,I>enoi».Bobbi<>,  ill  Ihe  dioccu  of  Luni,  wiih  thtir 
I^acenu.  Rfggio,  Parnij,  Cremotii,  nrrilory  and  jurinliclion  as  a  firf  of 
Lodiitiihitidcpen.iantpWfi,  Trcnto,  the  (mpire.  (ViJe  O-no  dili' 
C'rema,  Sanzina.  BumilD.  Rnron  San  //I'lfonV  MiliKf  l-.n.  ;ri  r,^M.. 
Donino,   Pc 
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and  that  Asti  now  belonged  to  that  kingdom  as  tlie  porlioD  of 
Valentina  Visconte  Ducbess  of  Turenne,  this  monarch  became 
more  nearly  interested  in  the  afioirs  of  Italy  *. 

The  French  alliance  excited  Galeazzo'a  alarm ;  and  as  he 
believed  that  Florence  was  secretly  assisting  the  Pisan 
exiles  against  d'Appiano  with  other  indications  of  a  hostile 
character,  he  determined  to  stave  off  the  war  from  Lombard; 
by  quielly  sending  strong  reenforcements  to  asaiat  Jacopo 
d'Appiano  against  these  exiles,  and  still  be  ready  to  invade 
the  Florentines  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  new  tyrant  of 
Pisa  and  his  son,  who  seems  to  have  been  co^ual  in  authori^, 
strongly  urged  this,  for  they  wanted  to  follow  Castmcclo's 
steps  and  by  means  of  Visconte  acquire  the  lordship  of  Lucca, 
but  Horence  with  increased  influence  from  the  French 
alliance  kept  strengthening  her  relations  in  Lombardy  and 
Romagna. 

Ten  new  officers  of  the  Balia  were  elected,  of  whom  Maso 
degli  Albizzi  was  the  soul ;  but  they  soon  began  to  Incur  blame 
about  the  approaching  war  and  their  large  expensive  prepara- 
tions :  in  consequence  of  these  murmura  an  embassy  was 
despatched  to  make  peace  between  Pisa  and  Lucca  as  well  as 
with  the  Pisan  exiles,  aud  so  remove  all  pretext  for 
the  assembly  of  so  large  a  Milanese  force  in  that 
slate :  this  was  speedily  accomplished,  and  with  strong  profes- 
sions of  gratitude;  but  being  thus  free,  Jacopo  d'  Appiano 
instantly  turned  bis  whole  mind  against  Florence  and  deter- 
mined t«  gain  possession  of  San  Miniate  as  a  place  of  arms 
commanding  the  road  about  half  way  between  the  two  capitAla. 
To  this  end  Giovanni  da  Barbiano  was  sent  as  a  free  condot- 
tiere  towards  the  Lucchese  frontier  which  drew  the  Florentine 
army  into  the  Valdinievole  to  watch  his  motions  :  San  Miniato 

xn.,  p.  853.— 8i>- 
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was  thus  left  exposed,  and  lij  means  of  a  pot«nt  citizen  named 
Benedetto  MnngJadori  an  enemy  to  !B1oreiice.  the  governor 

fell  by  trcHcliery  and  the  people,  as  iisuiil,  were  called  to 
arms  and  liberty  :  they  did  take  anns,  but  in  favour  of  the  Ho- 
rentines,  and  San  Miniatowasalmosl  instantanoonsly  recovered 
although  Mangiadori  escaped.  The  first  account  of  this 
treachery  gave  considerable  alarm  to  the  Florentines,  the 
second  urged  them  to  vengeauce :  a  council  uf  six  hundred 
Richiesti  wad  instantly  asscmhled ;  llie  conduct  of  Galeazzo 
was  exposed ;  the  incursions  of  Alberigo  da  Uarbiuno  fn)m  the 
aide  of  Siena,  of  Giovanni  da  Barbiano  on  that  of  I.ucca,  tliis 
attempt  on  Sati  iliniato  by  Jacopo  d'Appiano  the  more  tool  of 
Viscoiite,  and  the  Milanese  aniiy  already  prejmred  to  invade 
Mantua ;  all  were  litid  in  strong  relief  before  them  and  it  van 
then  asked  if  tlic  Florentines  weri'  still  to  remain  with  their 
hands  in  their  girdles  as  calm  spcctalors  of  events :'  Opposition 
now  ceased,  war  was  declared  hy  acclamation  and  the  lialiii 
charged  to  press  it  with  all  their  power  and  iu:livity.  Mean- 
while Alberigo  da  Ksrbiauo  acting  as  if  he  were  a  free  eon- 
dottiere  marched  from  Siena,  burned  Caslellina.  passed  into 
Chianti,  and  devastated  all  that  couutrj-.  tlien  crossed  the  Amo 
and  ravaged  the  plain  of  Florence  to  witliin  a  mile  of  the 
capital :  afterwards  moving  on  Lastra  and  Sigiia  he  attacked 
the  latter  which  was  finally  defended  by  the  women,  and  with 
some  loss,  returned  by  San  Casciano  to  Siena.  War  had  uot 
yet  been  declared,  and  the  Florentine  ariuj  under  Itemadone 
della  Serra  was  occupied  in  watching  fiiovanni  da  Barbiano  on 
the  Lucciieao  frontier,  so  that  Alberigo  made  this  sudden  anil 
unexpected  inroad  without  opposition.  The  Florentines  how- 
ever in  a  short  time  found  means  to  seduce  Psuio  Orsino, 
Biordo  de'  Miehelotti,  atid  also  his  brother  with  a  large  body  of 
troops  from  Visconte's  service,  and  fiiovanni  da  Diu'biano 
reengaged  himself  to  Bologna,  so  that  they  were  not  only 
easy  about  themselves  hut  sent  assistance  to  Miuitua  uow  hard 


pressed  by  the  ducal  forcea:  Alberigo  was  kept  in  check  by 
Bernardone  della  Serra  while  an  additional  reenforc^oieiit  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men-at-arms  was  despatched 
by  the  league  under  Cai'lo  Malatesta  to  buccout  Mantua  *. 

This  city  was  in  extreme  peril,  for  all  the  Milanese  soldiers 
of  Lombardy  had  assembled  against  it  directed  by  the  best 
gencnda  and  the  determined  hatred  and  talents  of  Gian-Gale- 
Bzzo  himself  He  ordered  two  armies  to  invest  it;  one  under 
Ugolotto  Bianciardo  governor  of  Verona ;  the  other  commanded 
hy  Jacomo  del  Venue  lay  south  of  the  Po,  intending  to  pass 
that  river  near  Boi'go  Forte  where  the  allies,  but  principally 
Florence,  had  built  a  strong  and  weU-defeiided  bridge  fom* 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  length  at  the  enormous  cost  of 
100,000  florins  f.  Both  these  armies  were  ordered  to  pene- 
trate into  that  portion  of  Gonzaga'a  dominions  called  the 
"  Serraglio  "  of  Mantua  from  it3  inclosure  by  the  Po,  Mincio, 
and  Oglio  rivers,  all  of  whioh  being  difficult  to  pass  had 
hitherto  preserved  it  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

For  upwards  of  three  months  the  Milanese  armies  had  been 
baiBed  by  these  obstacles  and  all  navigation  was  stopped  by  the 
bridge  of  Borgo  Forte  ;  at  length  on  the  fourteenth  of  July 
Jacopo  del  Verme  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  but  favoured  by  a 
strong  wind  and  current  succeeded  in  destroying  the  bridge  by 
fire-ships,  and  thus  opening  a  free  passage  into  the  Serraglio  of 
Manlua  reduced  Gonzaga  to  extremity  \.  This  misfortune  waa 
soon  compensated  by  hie  cousin  Charles  Malatesta's  arrival, 
who  with  the  allied  succours  brought  fresh  spirit,  confidence, 
and  immediate  victory ;  for  crossing  the  Po  at  Stellata  near 
i'errara,  accompanied  by  a  powerful  squadron  amongst  which 
were  seven  Venetian  galleys  commanded  by  Francesco  Bembo, 

•  Msmoiie  Slorirhc  di  Ser  Niddo  Ail  f  Coro  Did,  Lib.  ii.,  p.  46. 

MoniMBtini,  p.  IS9.— Leon.  Amino,  I  B.  Ammlnno,  Lib,  lyi.,  p.  863.— 
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he  attacked  the  Milanese  flotilla  near  Goveraolo  at  the  Mincio*8 
mouth,  sank  or  destroyed  them  all  and  passed  that  river  while 
Del  Verme,  fearful  of  his  communications  by  the  destruction  of 
a  pontoon  bridge  was  in  full  retreat  across  the  Po ;  and  by  a 
final  movement  cut  off  all  the  baggage  and  infantry  along  with 
a  great  body  of  horse. 

Meanwhile  Gonzaga  in  concert  with  the  garrison  of  Gover- 
nola  had  attacked  and  defeated  Biancardo  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mincio  ;  and  thus  three  important  victories  were  gained  in 
one  day  and  the  country  completely  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
Bembo  soon  destroyed  the  Milanese  bridge,  and  captured  a 
hundred  and  seventy  vessels  at  anchor  above  it ;  there  were 
six  thousand  prisoners  and  two  thousand  horses  taken  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  but  the  success  was  not  followed  up ;  for 
the  condottieri  of  that  day  knew  well  how  to  impede  the  sudden 
termination  of  a  war  that  supported  them  in  credit  and  afiQu- 
ence ;  nevertlieless  peace  was  again  talked  of*.  Galeazzo  how- 
ever was  not  so  easily  tamed ;  Alberigo  da  Barbiano  and  almost 
all  his  troops  were  recalled  from  Tuscany ;  new  levies  were 
made ;  the  Milanese  flotiUa  was  replaced  and  augmented  ;  and 
that  of  Padua  and  Mantua  attacked  and  destroyed  at  Borgoforte 
on  the  twent}'-ninth  of  October  vrith  the  loss  of  three  galleys 
twenty-five  galleons,  and  all  the  crews  and  armament.  Alberigo 
then  entered  the  Serraglio,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  over- 
came every  obstacle,  and  carried  desolation  to  the  gates  of 
Mantua. 

The  condition  of  Gonzaga  was  now  worse  than  ever  and  the 
fears  of  Venice  and  Florence  so  augmented  as  to  make  the  former 
speak  openly  of  joining  the  league  while  the  latter  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  Duke  of  Austria  in  her  service.  The  prospect 
of  having  these  potent  antagonists  startled  Galeazzo  and  in- 
clined him  to  negotiate,  while  Gonzaga  tired  of  such  destructive 
warfare  was  so  eager  for  its  termination  as  to  begin  a  secret 

*  lUcordi  di  Gio.  Morelll,  p.  5. — S.  Amminto,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.  863. 
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coirespoDdence  irith  his  mosthated  enemy.  But  Visconte  vae 
in  no  iiaste ;  bis  abject  was  procrastination  not  peace,  and  be 
therefore  threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  that  it  was  not 
until  six  months  were  passed,  and  aAer  Venice  had  openly 
joined  the  league,  that  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded 
principally  through  her  mediation,  and  published  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  May  1308*. 

Giau-Galeazzo  Vieconte  inherited  the  &niily  disposition  to 
make  and  break  treaties  either  openly  or  covertly  as 
best  suited  his  own  purposes;  Pisa  therefore  as  a  ' 
means  to  the  conquest  of  Florence  was  now  his  main  object; 
and  while  negotiations  for  peace  were  still  in  progress  he  pre- 
tended to  dismiss  Paulo  Savello  and  otber  condottieri  from  his 
service  and  covertly  despatched  them  ti^  join  the  Tuscan  army 
at  Siena,  of  which  republic  he  had  received  the  absolute 
lordship.  They  had  also  another  and  more  important  duty  to 
perform  on  their  way :  entering  Pisa  at  night  Paulo  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Jacopo  d'  Appiano  and  in  the  dukes  name 
demanded  possession  of  the  citadel  with  the  fortresses  of  Cas- 
cina,  Leghorn,  and  Piombino,  as  the  only  means  of  protecting 
that  city  against  the  Florentines.  Appiano  astonished,  but  too 
wary  to  be  thus  entrapped,  professed  his  devotion  to  Galeazzo 
and  begged  time  until  next  morning  to  consult  the  Anziani 
without  whose  concurrence  he  had  not  power  to  comply.  Paulo 
knew  tbis  to  be  false  but  acquiesced,  and  quitted  him  with 
significant  threats  ;  Jacopo  instantly  ordered  his  son  Gherardo 
whom  he  had  made  Captain  of  Pisa  (for  Vanni  was  dead,)  to  have 
all  his  troops  in  readiness  by  dawn  of  day  for  the  attack  of  an 
enemy.  These  commands  were  so  efieciually  executed  that 
Paulo  was  beaten,  wounded,  and  made  prisoner,  and  bis  people 
dispersed.  Florence  hoped  from  this  breach  to  draw  beneficial 
consequences,  and  Lucca  expected  the  same ;  ambassadors  from 
all  three  states  met  on  the  occasion  but  in  vain ;  for  Appiano  the 

*  MuraUui,  Anno  1397-8.— S.  Ammlnt"  '    ->-  B6S. 
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bitter  enemy  of  Florence  was  either  persuaded  or  affected  to  be 
80,  hj  Visconte'e  ambassador,  Ibat  all  had  occurred  witliout  his 
knowledge  and  their  alliance  remained  unbroken*. 

Autumn  brought  new  troublea,  for  Jacopo  d'Appiano  died  ou 
the  fifth  of  September  his  sou  Gherardo  quietly  succeeding ; 
but  this  young  man  preferring  ease  and  tranquillity  to  the 
troubles  of  a  turbulent  dominion  and  fearful  alike  of  Florence 
Visconte  and  his  own  citizens,  sold  Pisa  to  tlmt  duke  for 
200,000  florins  in  despite  of  all  the  offers  and  remon- 
strances of  the  other  two,  the  Fisans  offering  as  much 
as  Galeazzo  for  their  entire  emancipation,  (gherardo  retained 
the  independent  lordship  of  Piombino,  Elba.  Populonia,  Suve- 
reto,  and  Scarlino,  all  which  as  the  Principality  of  Piom- 
bino remained  two  centuries  iia  his  family,  but  is  now  annexed 
to  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscanyt-  This  was  a  fearful  stroke 
of  Galeazzo's  policy,  and  coupled  with  all  his  other  influence  in 
Tuscany  gave  ample  cause  of  alarm,  for  I'lorence  remniued 
almost  alone  an  oasis  of  liberty  in  the  great  Italian  desert ! 
Genoa,  Siena,  Pisa  and  Perugia  were  nil  rulfd  by  tyrants, 
while  Bologna  and  Lucca  were  convulsed  by  civil  discord  which 
was  fast  bringing  them  to  ruin  :  Piome  languished  in  vice  and 
slavery  ;  Venice,  never  free,  took  little  interest  in  the  common 
fate  of  Italy;  Naples  Irnd  long  bid  adieu  to  pence  and  free- 
dom  ;  Lombardy  was  one  great  swamp  of  desijotisni  llm'ateniaig 
the  few  firm  islands  that  still  impeded  its  expansion  ;  and 
even  Europe  itself  seemed  to  be  threatened  mth  general  mis- 
fortune. 

Biyazet  menaced  all  Christendom  with  hi«  arms  :  Constanti- 
nople waa  almost  in  bis  giusp;  Tamerlane  was  behind  tiim  in 
the  distance  meditating  tlie  conquest  of  the  world  ;  most  of  the 
European  aovereigns  were  weiJt,  mad,  or  foolish  ;  a  schism  in 

•  a  Ammiimlo,  Lib.  xri.,  p.  8fi5,  —  +  3.  Ammiralo,  Lib.  iii„  p.  BrO.— 
Tronci,  vol.  iv.,  p.  172.— Munlori,  Mutilori.  Anno  13S9.— Trouri.  vol, 
Adoo  1398.  IT.,  p.  178. 
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the  church  still  shook  tbe  devotion  of  the  pious,  and  pestilence 
swept  fearfully  over  the  fuce  of  Italy ! 

At  this  moment  a.  Scotch,  Spanisb,  or  Proven^  priest  b^aa 
to  preach  repentance  in  the  wcht:  his  auditors  clothed  and 
hooded  in  white,  and  carrjiiig  a.  crucifix  in  their  front  marched 
in  procession  to  the  nearest  city  chanting  the  beautiful  hymn 
"  Stabat  Mater  dolorota  ''  ichich  iras  then  composed,  and  asking 
raercT  for  their  sins*.  They  were  called  the  "  WkUe  Peni- 
tents  "  and  came  to  Italy  through  Piedmont,  then  proceeding 
to  the  coast,  were  joined  hy  the  inhahitanis  of  Polsevera 
who  entered  Genoa  in  July  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  of 
every  rank  age  and  aex,  all  dreseed  in  white  linen  and  chanting 
the  "  Stabat  Mater  "  and  other  hymns :  the  Genoese  then  took 
up  the  pilgrimage  and  spent  nine  days  in  visiting  the  sacred 
places  of  their  city,  but  the  strongest  marched  onward  to  Lucca, 
Pisa,  and  thence  to  Florence  where  true  to  their  wonted  enthu- 
siasm forty  thousand  Florentines  with  the  two  bishops  at  their 
head  assumed  the  garb  and  carried  this  mania  to  Arezzo.  There 
was  no  inebriety  or  other  misconduct  known  amongst  then ; 
fasting,  abstinence,  prayers  and  peacemaking  were  their  occupa- 
tions for  nine  days  :  they  entered  no  house,  visited  no  convent, 
sought  no  shelter ;  but  slept  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  open 
air.  and  paa^ed  with  confidence  into  the  cities  of  their  greatest 
enemies.  What  food  was  given  to  them  they  received,  aud 
distributed  the  overplus  amongst  the  poor :  a  spirit  of  peace 
and  good-will  seemed  to  attend  tlieir  steps  and  infuse  itself  into 
llie  soulsof  those  they  visited  :  this  enthusiasm  was  so  deep  and 
universal,  that  the  loudest  revile rs  were  carried  off  in  the  gene- 
ral feeling,  and  thus  a  gentle  ;<ephyr  seemed  to  pass  over  the 
fiice  of  the  world  for  a  few  short  momenta,  but  was  felt  no  more ! 
Thi'stonn  of  human  passions  again  resumed  its  wonted  coursef. 

■  BoniiKppii,  Hilt.  Ror.,  I,ib.  It.,  p.  Gio.  Morelli,  p.  6  — Porei"-  '■>''■  "'°i 

752.— MiiRtnri,Anniili,  Anno  1399.  p.  92,— Muralori,  Anno   1399.  — S. 

f  Leon.  Amino,  Lib,  lii.— Buonu-  Animinto,    Lib.    xvi.,  p.  872.— Sil- 

corao  Pilti,  Croiiiim  p,  58.- Ricordi  Oi  mondi,  toI.  v.,  op.  l»i. 
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The  new  year  and  century  opened  inauapieiouBly  for  Flo- 
rence :  Galeazzu's  intrigues  were  ceaseless  ;  and  being 
secure  of  Siena,  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  which 
he  had  been  again  confirmed;  of  Piaa  which  he  liadjuBt  pur- 
chased ;  of  the  Counts  of  Poppi  and  other  mountain  barons ; 
be  turned  bis  mind  on  Perugia,  and  through  the  ^ency  of  its 
mercenary  tyrant  Ceccoiino  de'  Michelotti  reduced  that  city 
also  under  his  dominion.  His  next  object  was  Lucca  where 
Lazzero  Guinigi  still  domineered  :  this  man  had  a  foolish  bro- 
ther, a  soldier,  who  being  about  this  time  at  Pisa  was  sent  for 
by  Visconte'a  governor  and  secretly  told  that  if  he  had  suffi- 
cient spirit  he  might  become  seignor  of  Lucca.  "  You  have 
"  only  to  demand  a  private  audience  of  your  brother  by  night, 
"  which  will  not  be  refused,  and  when  alone  stab  him  to  the 
"  heart,  proclaim  yourself  lord  of  llie  repubhc  and  you  shall 
"  not  be  long  without  assistance."  Tliis  detestable  advice  was 
blindly  followed,  but  the  gonfalonier  Michele  Guinigi  promptly 
arrested  tlie  culprit,  who  knew  not  how  to  proceed,  and  con- 
demned him  by  the  usual  course  of  law. 

This  obstacle  being  removed  from  Visconte  the  suspit^ous 
Florentines  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in 
their  neighbours'  concerns,  sent  an  offer  of  immediate  ossist- 
ance  whiuh  was  coolly  decliued  ;  and  soon  after  Paulo  Guinigi, 
a  partisan  of  Galeazzo,  with  his  secret  aid  mode  himself  lord 
of  the  commonwealth  and  added  one  more  state  to  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Florence.  Nor  was  tliis  republic  better  pleased  at 
the  conduct  of  Venice  in  concluding  a  general  jieace  with  Vis- 
conte  on  the  twenty-first  of  ilarch  without  the  concurrence  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  Florentines  but  which  by  the  con- 
ditions of  her  league  she  had  a  right  to  do :  the  latter  thought 
with  some  reason,  that  their  interests  had  been  sacrificed  yet 
accepted  the  treaty  which  was  published  without  rejoicing  on 
tlie  eleventh  of  April  1400  after  some  strong  but  ineffectual 
remonstrances*.  'ITiis  mortifying  event  was  aggravated  by  the 
■  Bnauccono  Pilli,  Crgn. — S.  Auuninto,  Ub.  xvi.,  p.  876. 
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appearance  of  a  pestilence  which  now  began  to  n^  with 
extreme  violence  over  all  It&ly  and  in  Florence  alone  dailj 
carried  off  two  hundred  souls;  so  that  with  the  number  of  those 
who  had  fled  from  its  ravages  the  city  on  its  great  and  usually 
crowded  festival  of  San  Giovanni  seemed  like  a  silent  desert 
instead  of  ite  wonted  display  of  mirth,  and  joy,  and  proud  exult> 
ing  magnificence.  The  shops  were  mostly  closed ;  the  streets 
unthronged  and  silent;  the  windows  and  balconies  unpeopled 
and  unadorned  ;  the  marketB  deserted ;  the  churches  with  more 
priests  than  penitents ;  the  public  palace  desolate,  and  the 
government  alarmed  for  the  general  safely.  Soldiers  were 
therefore  levied  to  protect  the  city  and  contado  and  remained 
until  September  and  October,  when  the  country  was  relieved 
from  this  oft-repeated  and  dreadful  scourge  of  the  Italian 
peninsula*. 

This  same  year,  Robert  elector  of  Bavaria  succeeded  the 
deposed  Wenceslas  in  the  imperial  dignity  and  immediately 
despatched  ambassadors  to  assure  Florence  of  his  good  will, 
confirming  her  privileges  and  making  that  state  his  vicar  over 
all  the  imperial  possessions  within  her  awn  dominion. 
The  arrival  of  this  embassy  was  very  acceptable  to  '  ' 
tlie  Florentines,  who  seeing  no  safely  but  in  war  were  again 
preparing  for  it :  Buonaccorso  Pitti,  who  had  visited  all  countries 
and  spoke  all  languages,  and  Ser  Fero  da  Sanminiato,  were 
therefore  despatched  to  Robert,  nominally  ns  a  mere  cere- 
mony on  his  election  but  really  to  invite  him  into  Italy,  as 
well  for  his  coronation  as  to  assert  the  imperial  rights  against 
Milan  which  if  he  consented  to  attack  with  a  large  force, 
100,000  florins  were  to  be  his  reward +.  This  was  subse- 
quently doubled  :  and  after  much  unnecessary  delay  and 
liiggling  impolitic  negotiations,  all  minutely  related  by  Buonac- 
corso Pitti  in  his  interesting  Chronicle,  Robert  appeared  at 
Trent  in  the  iniddle  of  October  with  an  army  of  fifteen  ihou- 

•S.  AmmiraKi,  Lib,  ixi.,  p.  877.         f  Bii<ni«COT»Pi(li,Cronic»,p.  eO.ic*. 
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sand  horae,  where  be  was  soon  joineii  by  Francesco  da  Camn 
and  a  large  reenforcementof  all  arms.  The  hopes  of  Floreooe, 
although  raised  by  this  movement,  had  already  received  acheck 
from  the  state  of  factions  and  rerent  revolution  at  Bol<^Da, 
where  Giovanni  Bentivc^tio  a  young  nobleman  of  great  influ- 
ence and  popularity,  had  with  the  assistance  of  Galeazzo  and 
public  favour  made  himself  lord  of  that  city  :  yet  not  for  this 
was  he  inclined  to  favour  the  duke  of  Milan  but  on  thecontraiy 
drew  closer  the  ancient  ties  of  amity  with  Horence  *. 

All  these  things  could  not  escape  the  lynx-eyed  Galeazzo 
whose  first  means  of  defence  were  an  attempt  to  poison  the 
emperor  by  bribing  his  physician  with  15,000  ducats  to 
commit  the  crime ;  his  next  was  an  extraoi'dinary  tax  of 
600,000  florins  by  which  he  levied  an  army  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men-at-arms  and  twelve  thousand  infantry 
under  the  most  renowned  captairia  of  the  ago,  every  one  of 
them  having  separately  commanded  annieH.  Alberigo 
'da  Barbiano,  Facino  Cane,  Otto  Buonterzo  of  Parma, 
(ialeazzo  of  Mantua,  Toddeo  del  Verme,  Galcaz^'o  and  Antonio 
Porro  of  Milan,  I'golotto  Itianciardo,  the  Mar<]ms  of  Monte- 
ferrato,  and  Carlo  Malateata  of  Rimini,  all  nero  (ommauded  by 
Jacopo  del  Verme  hut  each  leading  a  separate  division  Besides 
this  he  had  garrisoned  and  supplied  his  frontier  towns, 
strengthened  his  other  cities,  augmented  his  generals  pav, 
seduced  both  Mantua  and  Ferrara  from  the  league ,  and 
attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  an  alliance  wiUi  the  sovereign 
pontiff. 

On  the  side  of  Florence  it  was  settled  that  the  Dukes  of 
Saxony  and  Austria  were  to  command  the  two  divisons  of  high 
and  low  Germany  ;  and  Francesco  da  Carrara  all  the  Italian 
troops  with  whom  he  led  tlio  general  march  towards  the 
Brescian  hills,  Robert  intending  to  follow  niili  his  personal 
escort.     The  whole  army  reassembled  within  a  few  miles  of 

*  3.  AmminW,  Lib.  ivi.,  p.  663. 
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Brescia  aiid  while  debating  on  the  plan  of  operationa  a  akirmisli 
pomiuenced  between  Milanese  Italians  and  the  German  impe- 
rialbtB,  which  ended  in  a  more  extensire  and  general  combat : 
the  Germans  confiding  in  their  ancient  superiority  fought 
holdly  but  disorderly ;  they  were  generally  worae  armed  tlian 
the  Italians ;  many  with  only  a  helmet  and  light  cuirass  which 
did  not  allow  of  a.  regular  course  with  the  lance  in  rest ;  bo  that 
they  cast  their  spears  with  a  thong  like  javelins ;  and  their 
bridles  were  so  light  as  tn  be  only  good  for  speed  and  common 
management.  The  Italian  on  the  contrary  was  one  mass 
of  iron  with  a  heavy  tilting-lance  and  a  powerful  bit  that 
stopped  or  turned  his  horse  at  speed,  and  now  proved  himself 
(0  the  world's  surprise  in  every  way  superior  to  his  Ger- 
man adversary.  The  military  spirit  and  discipline  of  Italy 
was  revived  and  active  ;  Hawkwood  had  trained  her  in  the  art 
of  war  and  she  no  longer  depended  exclusively  on  foreigners 
for  her  internal  battles'^.  The  Qermans  were  defeated  and 
driven  to  their  entrenchments  with  disgrace  and  death,  and  so 
great  ivaa  the  panic  that  within  three  days,  either  from  this 
or  other  causes,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Duke  of 
Austria  left  the  army  on  some  slight  excuse  and  retired  to  Ger- 
many, Tlius  vanished  all  hope  of  this  grand  armament,  and 
with  it  the  expectations  of  Padua,  Florence,  and  others  who 
were  promised  riches  from  Visconte's  spoils  :  Robert  retired  to 
Trent  and  was  on  the  point  of  repassing  the  Alps  when  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Carrara  and  the  Florentine  ambassadors, 
with  some  sense  of  his  own  honour,  recalled  him  and  four  thou- 
sand horse  to  Paduaf. 

The  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  calamity  spread  conster- 
nation through  Florence,  for  the  present  disappointment  was 
equal  to  the  previous  animation  of  the  citizens  when  in  one 
single  night  aOO.OOO  florins  were  voluntarily  raised  and  seut 
off  to  Venice  in  readiness  for  the  emperor;.     Now  all  was 

*  Uon.  ArcliDo,  Lib.  Tii.,p.  2Q9.         i  S.  Amminto,  Lib.  XTi.,p.  885. 
IPoBpo,  Ub.  iii.,p.  94. 
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changed ;  the  last  days  of  Florentine  liberty  were  believed  to 
be  near  and  the  state  all  but  trampled  under  the  footsteps  of 
V'isconte's  l^ons  !  The  citizens  stared  in  silence  on  each  other 
and  all  was  gloom  until  the  emperor's  return  to  Padua  became 
known,  when  courage  again  revived  and  ambassadors  were  once 
more  sent  to  treat  with  him :  but  Florence  required  service  for 
her  money,  while  Robert  insisted  that  the  latter  was  necessary 
first,  and  in  large  quantities  to  produce  the  former ;  thus  the 
dispute  continued  until  April  140'^,  when  with  con- 

A.D.  1402. 

siderable  payments  the  emperor  returned  to  Ger- 
many. Meanwhile  Visconte  proud  of  his  success  immediately 
attacked  Bologna,  almost  the  only  outlet  now  left  for  Floren- 
tine commerce  except  Motrone  near  Pietra  Santa,  knowing 
tliat  once  in  possession  of  that  bulwark  Florence  would  soon 
fall  an  easy  prey.  Bemardone  della  Serra  with  the  whole  dis- 
posable force  of  the  republic  was  immediately  despatched  to 
Bentivoglios  assistance  and  would  probably  have  preserved 
the  town  until  Visconte  s  resources,  which  the  Florentines  well 
knew  were  exhausted,  but  the  rash  spirit  of  the  latter  lost 
everything.  Forcing  Bemardone  out  against  his  will  to  fight 
a  superior  force,  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  the  Florentines  were 
completely  defeated,  tlieir  general  made  prisoner,  Bologna  wus 
taken  by  force  and  treacher}-,  and  Giovaimi  Bentivoglio  fell 
in  its  defence.  Florence  deprived  of  her  general  and  army  was 
now  open  to  the  enemy  :  her  last  hour  was  come  if  Visconte  had 
only  pushed  on  his  conquests  ;  but  he  offered  peace  as  was  his 
wont  after  any  great  success ;  and  ambassadors  met  at  Venice 
from  both  sides  to  settle  the  conditions.  It  was  on  imequal 
terms  for  Florence  who  with  her  army  destroyed,  her  general 
prisoner,  her  resources  exhausted ;  no  hope,  no  chance  of  a 
defender ;  no  means  of  foreign  aid ;  the  Cancellieri  in  open 
revolt  at  Pistoia  and  the  Ubaldini  in  the  Apennines,  had  great 
difficulties.  Yet  three  friendlv  states  offered  themselves  to 
her  consideration,  Venice,  Naples,  and  the  Church:  but  the 
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terms  of  Venice  were  too  bard,  ttw  mercenary,  and  too  degrading 
to  Florence ;  and  her  fidelity  was  not  to  be  trusted :  Ladislaua 
was  young,  warlike,  and  eager  for  gloiy  but  faithless  and  un- 
scrupulous and  therefore  a  dangerous  auxiliary ;  the  pope 
alone  remained  ;  and  as  it  was  thought  his  own  interest  would 
lead  biiu  to  right  conclusious  every  endeavour  was  exerted  to 


In  the  niidst  of  all  this  terror,  intelligence  arrired  that 
Gian-Galeazzo  Visconte  was  dead  of  the  plague  at  his  villa  of 
Marignono  on  the  Ambro  !  Instantly  the  psalm,  "  Our  bond* 
are  broken  and  icenre  now  free"  resounded  through  the  streets, 
and  an  indescribable  delight  filled  the  hearts  of  the  community: 
Florence  was  saved  and  the  people  felt  it  and  rejoiced !  Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo  Visconte  died  on  the  third  of  September  at  the 
age  of  flfty-ftve,  after  having  for  twelve  years  of  mingled  peace 
and  war  tormented  the  FlorentiRes  who  however  arc  not  quite 
free  from  the  imputation  of  having  poisoued  him. 

He  loved  re  lire  meat,  was  liberal  to  clever  men,  an  encounter 
of  the  arts,  and  was  says  Poggio  and  Muratori  of  a  great  and 
sagacious  mind ;  magnanimous,  clement ;  and  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  from  his  success.  His  ability  and  sagacity 
were  palpable,  but  his  magnanimity  and  clemency  arose  rather 
from  his  being  unsusceptible  to  anger  or  resentment  than  any 
nobler  feeling  :  all  with  him  was  colcidation,  and  neither  blood, 
friendship,  gratitude,  religion,  justice,  or  conscience,  ever  im- 
peded his  designs.  Ambiliou  was  his  all-absorbing  passion  and 
the  conquest  of  Italy  his  ultimate  object.  Like  Mastino  della 
Scala  it  is  said  that  ho  caused  a  royal  crown  to  be  made  for  his 
future  dignity  ;  and  when  he  heard  of  a  comet  appearing  while 
he  was  ill,  it  was  received  by  him  as  the  sign  of  IJs  di9.solution 
and  he  thtuiked  God  for  making  the  symbol  of  liis  recall  an 
object  in  the  heavens  to  bo  seen  by  all  the  world*. 
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ThU  preponderatiiig  veigbt  being  removed  Italy  righted  of 
her  own  accord  and  a.  new  series  of  events  commenced  with  the 
centuiy  ;  similar  passions  escitiflg  similar  effects,  names  only 
are  changed,  and  this  is  the  burden  of  historical  song;  a  thou- 
sand variations  to  the  same  tune  but  the  cadence  moving  with 
unaltered  beat*. 

Although  the  course  of  militan-  transactions  bos  been  onin- 
terruptedlj  followed  for  twelve  years  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  domestic  a^rs  of  Florence  worked  in  perfect  liarmony, 
or  were  even  less  stormy  than  usual :  on  the  contrary,  dissen- 
sions, plots,  exiles,  admonitions,  and  confiscation  of  property 
tilled  up  the  intervals  of  external  war  with  all  their  wonted 
actirity. 

We  must  take  up  the  thread  of  our  history  from  November 

1301  when  the  Alberti  and  lliuucini  families  were  by 

the  removal  of  the  Divieto  retitiired  to  the  rights  of 

citizenship  and  Florence  remained  free  from  civil  broils  until 

September  138.1  when  JIaso  degli  Albizzi  t>ecame 

gonfalonier  of  justice  :  he  was  the  sou  of  Luca  degli 

Albizzi  and  nephew  of  that  Piero  who  lost  his  head  in  1379. 

Besides  the  destruction  of  lijs  projicrty  IIhso  had  suffered  all 

the  hardships  and  misery  of  banishnieut  fur  a  plot  of  nhich 

Piero  was  generally  believed  innocent :  in  any  circumstances 

such  injustice  woidd  not  have  been  easily  forgiven  or  forgotten ; 

but  ill  that  frowning  age  of  passion  and  revenge  the  injury 

was  treasured  up  with  accumulated  interest  and  a  fresh  and 

ardent  recollection  was  preserved  of  liis  own  and  his  family's 

sufTeriugs.     Piero  a  death  alone  bad  made  Maso  a  determined 

enemy  of  the  Alberti,  nor  did  the  ta.te  of  its  principal  author 

lieuedetto  in  the  least  mitigate  his  thirst  of  vengeance.     An 

tina.  Lib.  xii.,  utid  lul  of  hit  hitcorv.  SUtmondi,  tdI.  v.,  tap.  Irl. 

— CorDD«tiStori»,UbT.— Cronir»di  •  We  here    lake  leavt  of  Lfonnrdii 

Ju»pi>  StlTiiti.-^Ricordi  di  Gio.  Mo-  Aretino,  ttlioM  acvimt  of  all  mililsry 

ielli.~~CnHiKa  di  Bnontccono  Piui.  tnTKOcdoni  ia  alniis  rlnir  imd  pro- 

— Hunlori,   Anoali,  Anao.    1402 —  babte. 
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opportunity  nas  only  wanting,  and  hia  sccesBion  to  the  chief 
magistracy  furaiahed  it :  by  means  of  two  exiles  a  plot  to  oTer- 
tum  tlio  government  was  revealed  with  all  its  pardculaxa  to 
the  Sejgnory,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  Cipriano,  Alberto 
and  Nerozzo  degli  Alberti,  with  several  others  of  that  family 
who  were  said  to  be  impUcated.  Benedetto  was  dead,  but  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  faction  never  died,  and  Maso  resolved  to 
gratify  it  ere  his  term  of  office  expired :  by  his  influence  a 
decree  was  immediately  passed  to  place  all  the  Alherti  except 
the  sons  of  Nicculaio  amongst  the  '*  Grandi "  and  thus  deprive 
them  for  ever  of  their  privileges  as  Florentine  citizens.  This 
arbitrary  proceeding  convulsed  the  city ;  a  parliament  was 
insUintly  called  and  as  usual  a  numerous  Balia  of  the  ascendant 
faction  appointed  with  ample  powers  to  tranquillise  the  state. 
The  tank  was  rough  and  arduous,  and  on  tie  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober this  board  of  dictators  prepared  for  work  by  appointing 
Francesco  Gabrielli  d' Agubbio  as  captain  of  the  guard  with  more 
than  the  usual  authority  and  retainers,  in  order  to  a  prompt 
and  decided  execution  of  their  decrees.  The  troops  were  simul- 
taneously augmented,  and  additional  power  given  to  the  Seignory 
to  raise  money  by  forced  loans  for  their  support  The  nonies 
in  the  priors'electionpurse  of  1387  were  destroyed  and  replaced 
by  surer  partisans  ;  the  Seignory  for  November  and  December 
was  ordered  to  be  selected,  not  legally  drawn  by  lot ;  and  if  in 
the  gonfalonier's  election  purse  any  suspicious  names  appeared 
they  were  to  be  immediately  cancelled  and  replaced  by  those  of 
more  devoted  citi^iens.  No  less  than  three  priors  were  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Doraellino ;  many  payments  due  to  public  cre- 
ditors were  suspended  for  three  years  and  the  money  appro- 
priated to  military  expenses,  and  the  podesta,  who  had  refused 
to  summon  the  Alberti  before  his  tribunal  for  examination,  was 
dismissed  with  all  his  court  and  followere. 

The  people  alarmed  at  such  despotism  and  uncertain  of  the 
end,  at  once  took  to  their  arms ;  one  faction  to  preserve  what 
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they  had  already  acquired ;  the  other  to  ri'pel  worse  treat- 
meDt :  the  first  hurried  to  the  great  square  with  loud  shouts  of 
"  Long  lire  the  people  nnd  the  Party  Gueiph : "  the  secoud 
after  seizing  a  pennon  n-ith  the  people's  arms  at  tite  captaio's 
palace  also  thronged  to  the  same  spot  with  the  antagonist 
war-cry  of  "  Long  live  the  people  and  the  Trades."  But  the 
former  were  strongest  and  after  eonie  bloodshed  compelled  all 
the  latter  who  remained  in  the  place  to  join  their  or)'.  The 
Seignoiy  fearful  of  the  result  if  a  leader  were  found  to  direct 
the  storm,  inimcdiately  delivered  the  Guelphic  standard  to 
Kmaldo  Gianfiglazzi  and  that  of  the  people  t^  Donato 
Aeciaiuoli,  both  of  them  well  beloved  of  the  community,  with 
orders  to  tranquillise  the  town.  But  the  nialconteuLs  remem- 
bered tbo  olden  time  and  the  doya  of  Salvestro  who  boldly 
espoused  their  party  when  oppressed  by  powerfid  citizens  ; 
wherefore  the  weaker  faction  immediately  repaired  to  the 
houses  of  Vieri  and  Michole  de'  Medici,  the  cousin  and  brother 
of  Salvestro,  the  former  since  his  death  being  considered  chief 
of  the  family.  These  citizens  were  implored  witli  all  the  energy 
of  distressed  supplicauts  to  deliver  them  from  Mnso  degli  Albizzi 
and  their  present  oppressions,  as  Salvestro  had  formerly  deli- 
vered them  from  the  tyranny  of  his  uncle,  unless  they  them- 
selves wished  tu  he  ruined  and  persecuted  like  the  Alberti. 
"  Take,"  said  they,  "  tnke  boldly  the  people's  banner;  and  those 
"  who  now  follow  Donato  and  P.inaldo  will  soon  join  the  Medici 
"  their  present  and  ancient  deliverers."  But  Vieri.  to  whom 
their  supplications  were  olmost  wholly  addressed,  had  Salves- 
tro's  e-tample  before  him  and  all  its  melancholy  cousequenccs ; 
and  whether  from  this,  a  want  of  all  ambition,  or  absence  of 
generosity  in  taking  the  part  of  tlie  oppressed ;  or  from  an 
honest  and  patriotic  spirit  that  perceived  more  evil  in  the  re- 
medy than  the  disease,  was  desf  to  all  their  enli-eaties.  It 
seems  to  liave  been  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  that  if  he 
had  been  more  ambitious  than  honest  he  might  at  that  moment 
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have  easily  made  himself  soTerelgn  ruler  of  Florence,  bo  bent 
were  the  miuds  of  die  people  on  having  a  chief,  no  matter  at 
what  sacrifice,  who  would  deliTer  them  from  oppression  and  lead 
on  to  vengeance. 

The  lower  classes,  who  had  never  forgotten  and  still  felt  the 
lawless  hand  of  power,  eagerly  searched  for  a  vindicator ;  and 
whoever  might  be  found,  provided  he  were  only  able  to  control 
their  actual  oppressors  no  matter  bow  wicked  he  should  prove, 
they  were  ready  to  solute  as  their  deliverer  even  at  the  expense 
of  liberty,  that  fruitful  field  for  the  labours  of  seditious  men. 
Thus  the  road  was  paved  for  usurpation  wiLh  a  gradual  and  in- 
sensible reliiujuishinent  of  all  but  the  outward  form  of  constitu- 
tional freedom.  Xor  did  Vicri  lack  advisers  and  prompters  to 
the  work ;  amongst  others  Antonio  de'  Medici,  who  from  having 
been  his  enemy  bad  become  most  inUmata,  ui^ed  him  strongly 
to  assume  the  government,  but  received  this  spirited  reply. 
"  When  yoH  were  my  enemy  Antonio,  your  threati  iimpired 
"  no  fear,  and  note  you  are  my  friend  your  coimeil  shall  do 
'•  mf  no  evil."  Then  addressing  the  multitude  he  promised 
to  be  their  advocate  if  they  would  listen  to  his  advice,  but 
not  their  leader ;  and  pi-oceeding  along  with  them  to  the 
palace  be  spoke  earnestly  for  them,  cleared  himself  of  all 
saspicion,  and  persuaded  the  crowd  to  retire  quietly.  De- 
termined to  secure  themselves  from  future  danger  tho  priors 
lost  no  time  in  fortifying  the  great  square  and  guarding  it  with 
sL\  hundred  infantry  and  two  hundred  Genoese  croHsbow-men  ; 
besides  these  two  thousand  chosen  citizens  of  their  own  party 
were  armed  and  clothed  alike  to  be  ready  on  any  emergency  ; 
a  regular  guanl-house  was  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of 
eveiy  civic  company  in  case  of  need,  and  several  other  regula- 
tions all  tending  to  keep  down  sedition  and  preserve  power 
were  promulgated.  Toall  save  these,  the  use  of  anns  was  for- 
bidden. The  Balia,  was  then  augmented  with  the  addition  of 
many  more  citizens  in  order  to  increase  its  force  and  stability  by 
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extending  its  base ;  ani  thus  strengthened  a  decree  was  passed 
on  the  twentj-fourth  of  October  for  the  bnni^liuient  of  Cipriano, 
Alberto,  Kerozzo,  Piero,  andGioTtuini  degli  Alberti  besides  seve- 
ral ot)iers;  respectively  to  Rhodes,  BrusM'ls,  Barceloua,  and  Sar- 
dinia ;  man;  of  infeiior  note  who  bad  been  most  active  in  the 
sedition  were  executed;  others  exiled,  fined,  or  imprisoiied  ;  and 
noruinally  to  give  more  digiiiij  to  the  chief  magistrate, 
but  really  to  get  rid  of  many  obnoxious  persons  for 
whose  dismissal  there  was  no  legal  cause,  none  under  forty-five 
years  old  could  thenceforth  be  gonfalonier  of  justice.  Other 
severe  laws  were  promtiIgat«d  to  secure  the  ascenilant  faction 
under  the  name  of  public  government,  odioiis  even  to  many 
good  citizens  of  their  own  party  who  deemed  that  state  inse- 
oirc  which  required  such  violence  to  uphold  it. 

Tliosc  of  the  Alberti  who  remained  were  imlignant ;  the 
Medici,  and  especially  Vieri  who  felt  tlint  his  honour  had  suf- 
fered in  the  opinion  of  a  people  whom  he  had  induced  to  submit 
were  no  less  angry ;  and  one  of  the  first  w)io  had  siiirit  to  step 
forward  was  Donate  Acciaioli  a  man  rather  iiU[ieriur  to  than  a 
companion  of  Maao's.  who  nevertheless  from  liaving  carried  every- 
thing with  so  high  a  hand  and  so  successfully  while  in  ofSce, 
was  liecome  chief  of  the  republic  *.  JIaiiy  of  the  ancient  nobles 
were  now  placed  among  the  popolaui  to  incre.ise  their  ranks 
and  diminish  the  number  of  malcontents  of  which  the  old  aris- 
tocmcy  always  formed  a  considerable  portion  ;  and  to  show  the 
extreme  jealousy  of  faction  Riualdo  Gianfiglai'./i  one  of  tho 
most  illustrious  and  popular  of  citizeiis  who  had  joined  in  the 
banishment  of  the  Alberti,  now  nearly  lost  himself  by  promising 
his  son  and  daughter  in  marriage  to  two  members  of  that 


Great  murmurs  ran  through  the  ascendant  Giction  at  tliis 
apparent  desertion,  and  Itinaldo  was  finally  summoned  before 

•  Gio.  Morelli,  Bicordi,  p.  4,— N,    Bni'o,  8lor.  Fior.,  IJb.i".— 8.  Ammi- 
HucbiKclli,  Lib.  iii°.— Gio.  Michsle    nts,  Ub.  ivi.,  p.  840. 
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the  public  tribunal  of  the  Otto  della  Guardia,  severely  repri- 
nmniled  for  his  conduct  and  threatened  to  be  inscribed  on  the 

public  books  as  a  disaffected  man  if  these  mamagea  were  allowed 
to  proceed.  He  with  the  utmost  revereuce  and  humility  ex- 
cused himself  by  declaring  that  he  hod  no  intention  of  quitting 
his  party  ;  that  he  never  contemplated  any  harm  in  marrying 
his  children  to  citizens  who  had  committed  no  crime  against 
the  state  ;  whom  the  state  had  not  exiled,  or  deprived  of  office, 
or  placed  amongst  the  great,  or  in  any  way  punished ;  but  that 
the  marriages  eliould  be  broken  off.  In  consequence  of  this  he 
was  released,  and  after  a  few  years  his  daughter's  marriage  took 
place  owing  principally  to  her  own  fidelity.  Such  was  the 
lioasted  Uberty  of  the  Florentine  republic  !  *. 

Dotuto  Acciaioli  perhaps  the  moat  powerful  and  generally 
esteemed  citizen  of  Florence,  is  described  as  one  of 
those  who  could  not  sit  down  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  his  own  prosperity  while  his  fellow-citizena  were  wailing  in 
hopeless  misery.  Indignant  at  the  rigorous  administration  of 
his  party  and  its  abuse  of  power,  he  had  been  long  contemplating 
a  cliange.  and  only  waited  for  his  chance  of  office  to  restore  the 
numerous  exiles,  or  at  letist  re -enfranchise  the  less  culpable 
admonished  citizens  who  still  resided  in  the  capital.  He  there- 
fore began  whispering  his  intentions  about  amongst  the  people 
as  the  only  certain  means  of  restoring  public  tranquilUty  :  hut 
tired  of  waiting  for  the  chance  of  official  power  he  chose  the  more 
dangerous  way;  and  relying  on  the  support  of  those  numerous 
frieuds  to  whom  his  opinions  were  already  known,  seized  the 
moment  when  his  kinsniau  Michelo  Acciaiolo  and  his  friend 
Niceolo  Ricoveri  were  priors,  to  carry  his  thoughts 'into  e.vecu- 
tion.  They  accerdingly  at  his  request  proposed  a  law  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  and  admonished ;  but  the  Seignory 
decided  that  where  good  was  doubtful  and  danger  certain  new 
Echcmcs  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  and  certuinly  should  not 
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daring  the  coDtinuance  of  tbeir  mftgistrac;.  Failing  in  this 
and  other  attempts  Donato  became  angry  and  eent  them  a 
haughty  mesitage  for  he  was  a  very  powerful  chief  of  their  own 
taction ;  tliat  what  they  refused  to  do  with  the  gown  ehould 
be  accomplished  hy  the  sword.  T)iis  bold  dcHance  was  answered 
by  a  citation  to  appear  before  their  triliunal,  aud  after  a  minute 
examination  by  a  committee  expressly  appointed  and  com- 
posed of  almost  all  the  leaders  of  thie  faction  including  Donato 
himself,  he  was  convicted  of  a  secret  attempt  at  rerolution 
and  banished  for  twenty  years.  He  did  not  faU  alone ;  for 
hia  cause  was  so  closely  connected  with  a  multitude  of  inferior 
Ntizens,  but  still  men  of  potver  and  influence,  that  in  order  to 
punisb  them  with  more  security  it  became  necessary  to  make  a 
p^e^'ious  example  of  a  man  whose  high  rank  and  autliority 
might  otherwise  have  exempted  him  from  danger.  His  ruin 
therefore,  to  which  he  submitted  without  a  murmur,  pulled 
down  Alamanno  the  son  of  Salveatro  de'  Medici ;  two  Antonios 
of  the  same  family  ;  all  the  descendants  of  Alamanno,  Salves- 
Iro's  father,  with  many  plebeians  besides  two  'of  the  devoted 
Alberti  who  were  severely  fined*.  Maso  degli  Albizzi  had  now 
ruled  the  commomvealth  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
had  fdled  the  cily  with  malcontents,  wliile  the  rest  of  Italy  was 
swarming  with  angry  exiles  ready  for  imy  enterprise  that  pro- 
mised to  restore  them  to  their  country.  His  government  was 
an  oligarchy  comprised,  now  that  Acciaioli  was  in  exile,  of  the 
following  citizens  who  managed  to  share  all  the  great  offices 
of  state  and  foreign  embassies  amongst  ihem^^clves  and 
their  friends.  The  leader  was  Maso  ;  then  ciime  Filippo 
Corsini,  Andrea  Vettori,  OiauozEO  Biliotti,  Nofri  Aniolti,  Hi- 
nieri  Peruzzi.  Lionardo  dell'  Amelia,  Binaldo  Gianfiglazzi, 
Francesco  Rucellaj,  Bartolomnieo  Valori,  Francesco  Fioravanti, 
Andrea  Minerbotti,  Guido  del  Palagio,  Forese  Salviati,  Lorenzo 
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Ilidolfi,  and  Michele  and  Lotto  Castellani.  Power  so  con- 
densed and  concealed  behind  the  wide-spreading  forms  of 
liberty  was  formidable,  but  ao  completely  was  it  deemed  to  be 
in  Maso'a  hands  that  his  death  like  Cesar'a,  as  was  as  vainly 
believed,  would  set  the  country  free. 

About  this  time  amongst  the  eidleti  at  Bologtw  were  Picchio 
Cavicciulli,  Tommaso  de'  Ricci,  Antonio  de'  Medici 
and  five  others  all  high-apirited  young  men  ready  te  '  ' 
face  any  danger  that  involved  a  hope  of  ultimate  victory.  These 
desperadoes  were  invited  to  Florence  by  Piggiello  and  Boroccio 
Caricciuli  with  other  kinsmen ;  ail  of  them  admonished  and 
therefore  discontented  citizens ;  and  offered  secure  concealment 
whence  they  might  issue  at  the  proper  moment,  assassinate 
Maso  degh  Albixzi,  call  the  people  to  arms  and  rouse  the  whole 
city  to  revolt.  Success  vtaa  confidently  predicted  from  the  uni- 
versal dissatisfaction,  and  theywould  be  seconded  as  was  affirmed 
by  the  Ilicci,  Adiinari,  Medici.  Manelli,  and  many  others  who 
were  disgusted  wilh  the  existing  government.  Tempted  by  auoh 
representations  which  were  partially  correct,  the  eight  conspi- 
rators entered  Florence  on  the  fourth  of  August,  safely  reached 
their  con(-ealraent  and  set  a  watch  on  Albizzi's  motions,  intend- 
ing to  make  his  death  the  signal  of  revolt.  Ere  loi^  they 
heard  that  he  had  gone  into  an  apothecary's  shop  near  San 
Piero  Maggiore :  they  instantly  sallied  forth  but  arrived  too 
late ;  he  had  already  departed  :  nothing  daunted  they  hurried 
on  towards  Mercalo  Veechio,  where  meeting  Giovanni  di  Piero 
one  of  the  adverse  party,  immediately  killed  him  and  at  the 
same  time  attempted  to  excite  the  citizens  by  loud  and  re- 
peated cries  of  "  People,  People,  Arrni ;  Liherty ;  Death  to  the 
TyrauU."  Turning  towards  MercatoKuovo  a  second  adversary 
was  stricken  down  at  the  termination  of  that  street  called  the 
Calamala ;  but  no  man  joined  them  :  finally  stopping  in  the 
Corso  degli  Adimari  at  a  Loggia  or  Portico  called  the  Xig- 
hittosa,  now  no  longer  in  existence ;  they  harangued  the  mul- 
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titude  nhich  had  collected  more  from  curiosity  than  any  notion 
of  sudden  insurrection ;  endeavouring  by  a  vehement  oration  to 
rouse  their  dormant  epirit  and  free  themselves  by  one  bold 
effort  from  a  debasing  senitude.  They  declared  that  the  cries 
and  Buffering  of  their  fellow-citizens  ikr  more  tlum  any  personal 
wrong,  had  moved  them  to  the  enterprise  ;  that  the  people  had 
often  prayed  for  chiefs  to  lead  them  on  to  freedom,  and  had 
vainly  implored  Vieri  de'  Medici  to  espouse  their  cause ;  but 
that  now  they  bad  no  less  than  eight  resolute  leaders,  and 
amongst  them  two  of  that  very  family,  all  ready  and  willing  to 
show  them  the  way  U  victoiy;  and  still  they  stood  unmoved, 
staring  in  stupid  silence  at  each  other  and  delaying,  until  their 
liberators  should  be  overcome  and  their  own  slavery  still  more 
firmly  rivetted  !  They  who  were  ever  wont  to  fly  to  anna  on 
the  slightest  injuty,  were  now  stiff  and  motiotdess  under  an 
accumulation  of  tiie  heaviest  wrongs  tliat  a  frce-bom  people 
could  possibly  endure  !  Would  they  still  suffer  so  many  fellow- 
citizens  to  languish  in  eiile,  so  many  to  be  iidraonisbed  ;  when 
it  was  in  their  power  to  restere  the  one  and  the  other  to  their 
rights  and  country  ?  The  truth  of  this  address  was  felt,  but 
not  sufBciently  to  create  an  instantaneous  revolt  against  so 
powerful  a  government,  and  the  unnecessarj-  murder  of  two 
unoffending  citizens  teld  badly  for  the  cause. 

Perceiving  the  hopelessness  of  their  efforts  the  conspirators 
took  shelter  in  the  cathedral  rather  te  defer  than  escape  from 
a  death  that  was  now  inevitable,  as  the  people  seemed  bent  on 
meekly  suffering  their  disgraceful  servitude.  ^Icanwhile  the 
priors  uncertain  of  what  was  doing  armed  (he  palace,  but  on 
learning  the  truth  surrounded  and  forced  open  the  church 
where  most  if  not  all  were  taken  alive  and  otiiore  are  said  to 
have  died  bravely  defending  themselves.  There  were  no  accom- 
plices but  those  who  had  given  them  shelter,  and  they  were 
executed  along  with  the  survivors  of  this  daring,  rasb,  and 
inconsiderate  enterprise. 
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Thiri  incident,  iudiTiduall;  trifling,  serves  at  least  to  show 
the  violence,  the  oppression,  the  destructive  character  of  the 
time,  vilien  constitutions  vibrated  between  licence  and  slavery, 
crossing  reul  liberty  as  a  useless  mark ;  and  when  on  so  slender 
a, foundation  men  of  high  rank  and  family  were  easily  and  un- 
hesitatii^ly  led  to  attempt  so  desperate  a  game  against  so 
ponerM  an  administration*. 

A  comparative  tranquillity  of  three  years  under  the  energetic 

iide  of  Albizzi  was  finally  interrupted  by  another 

,    ^  ..         ,.  ,    A-D.  HOC. 

conspiracy  of  a  graver  character  in  ita  objects  and 
consequences,  because  it  was  contrived  and  pursued  under  the 
auspices  of  Visconte  and  implicated  a  number  of  the  most 
illustrious  families.  For  this  enterprise  Galeazzo  employed  the 
multitude  of  Florentine  exiles  then  in  Lombardy  as  his  most 
nilling  and  effectual  instruments  to  work  on  a  large  and  power- 
ful body  of  malcontents  within  the  city  who  were  engaged  to 
second  their  attempts.  On  a  given  day  &om  certain  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  numerous  band  of  weU-armed  exiles  were  to 
enter  Florence  by  the  Amo  and  joining  their  friends  within  kill 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  predominant  faction  and  reform  the  state  at 
their  pleasure.  But  conspiracies  says  Macchiavelli,  are  generally 
composed  of  too  few  or  tno  many ;  if  too  few  they  are  insuffi- 
cient ;  if  too  many  they  are  betrayed.  Amongst  the  internal 
plotters  was  Samminiato  de'  Kicci  who  in  seeking  additional 
support,  incautiously  stumbled  on  an  accuser  in  the  person  of 
Salvestro  Cavicciuli  degli  Alamannescbi  whose  own  wrongs 
and  those  of  his  kinsmen  naturally  indicated  as  a  sure  and 
faithful  coadjutor.  But  whether  conscientiously,  according  to 
Ammirato,  or  from  the  greater  force  of  present  terror  over 
distant  and  uncertain  hope  as  Macchiavelli  asserts,  he  revealed 
the  ]i!iit :  Samminiato  was  arrested  and  the  whole  combination 
unfoldud.     Salvestro  made  no  stipulation  for  his  friend's  life. 
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and  afterwards  received  a  reward  for  his  patriotism ;  but  all  the 
other  conspirators  bad  the  good  fortune  to  escape  except  one, 
who  was  executed  along  ¥nth  Samminiato  de*  Ricci. 

A  Balia  of  ninety  citizens  was  immediately  created  and  the 
suspected  persons  were  punished  by  condemnation  to  banishment 
and  admonition  :  sLx  of  the  Ricci,  six  of  the  Alberti,  two  of  the 
Medici,  two  of  the  Strozzi,  three  of  the  Scali,  Bindo  Altoviti,  Ber- 
nardo Adimari,  with  numbers  of  the  lower  classes,  were  declared 
rebels  and  the  whole  families  of  Alberti,  Ricci,  and  Medici  were 
admonished  for  ten  years*.  But  the  doomed  Alberti  were  still 
considered  too  formidable  for  the  dominant  faction,  and  a  decree 
soon  after  passed  to  banish  all  the  males  of  that  &mily 

A.D.  1401. 

above  sixteen  years  of  age  lest  the  state  shoidd  be 
endangered  by  their  presence  in  the  capital  f-  In  the  year 
141*2  they  broke  their  confines;  a  new  Balia  was  created  against 
them,  which  in  persecuting  ^this  unlucky  race  with  all  the  in- 
fluence of  government  and  virulence  of  faction,  did  not  neglect 
by  new  and  stringent  laws  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  its 
already  despotic  authority. 

With  the  Alberti  s  ruin  we  may  virtually  bid  adieu  to  Flo- 
rentine liberty,  circumscribed  as  it  was  and  dressed  in  the  delu- 
sive and  flattering  garb  of  a  republic :  it  was  at  best  never  or 
rarely  more  than  the  freedom,  or  ratlier  the  license  of  a  class  ; 
a  large  class ;  but  still  only  a  portion  of  the  common  family. 
The  nobles,  the  lower  orders,  and  the  powerless  citizens,  were 
ever  discontented  but  never  united  and  therefore  alwavs  more 
or  less  oppressed,  the  faction  in  power  alone  being  free.  It 
was  moreover  a  liberty  of  governing,  an  eligibility  to  place, 
power,  emolument ;  not  that  of  livhig  in  the  unmolested  enjoy- 
ment and  security  of  goods  and  pcreon;  not  civil  liberty  as 
now  understood ;  but  still  in  unison  with  the  opinions  of  that 
age  and  country.      Yet  it  must  not  be  despised,  for  the  theoi-y 

*  S.  Ammirato,  Lib  xvi.,  p.  879. — Macchiavelli,  Lib.  iii°. 
+  Macchiavelli,  Lib.  iii«*. 
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though  infantile,  was  still  good;  it  was  the  day-spring  of 
modem  freedom,  and  like  the  star  of  Bethlehem  proclaimed 
the  coming  of  a  milder  age.  Henceforth  we  shall  see  imder 
various  phases  only  a  well-concealed  despotism ;  first  of  the 
Albizzi  and  then  of  the  Medici ;  but  perhaps  if  impartially 
examined,  attended  untU  the  final  ruin  of  the  republic,  with  a 
less  brilliant  exterior,  but  a  more  widely-spread  mass  of  indi- 
vidual liappiness  and  general  comfort  because  it  was 
necessary  to  work  in  the  name  and  forms  of  freedom 
long  after  the  substance  was  decayed.  There  was  moreover  a 
strong  belief  in  existing  liberty  on  one  side;  and  a  certain 
reverence  for  ancient  institutions  on  both  that  concealed  the 
pliant  fingers  of  the  sceptred  citizens,  who  also  had  the  sense 
to  hide  their  state  beneath  the  civic  gown  and  a  social  equality 
of  communion  with  their  countrymen. 


Cotempohary  Monarchs. — Elngland :  Richard  II.  until  1 399 ;  then  Henry 
IV.  of  Lancaster.— Scotknd :  Robert  III.,  Stuart,  from  1390  to  1405. — 
France  :  Charles  VI.  (The  Maniac).— Castile  and  Leon:  John  I.  to  1390; 
then  Henry  III.— Aragon  :  John  I.  to  1395;  then  Martin  V. — Portugal: 
John  I. — Naples  :  Ladiblaus  of  Durazzo. — Sicily :  Martin  the  Younger  and 
Maria. — True  Pope  :  Boniface  IX. — Antipope  :  Clement  VII.  until  1394  ; 
then  Benedict  XIII. —  Germany:  Wenceslas  to  1400,  then  deposed  and 
reigns  in  Bohemia  till  1419  ;  then  Robert  Count  Palatine  elected  Emperor. 
— Hungary  :  Sigismoud  of  Luxemburg.  —  Poland :  Vladislas  V.  (Jagello) 
embraces  Christianity. — Greek  Emperor:  John  Palseologus  until  1391  ;  then 
Martin  11. — Ottoman  Eaipirc  :  Bajazet  Ilderim,  (or  the  Lightning). — Tartary  : 
Tiraur,  or  Tamerlane. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   CHAPTER. 

FODRTEBNTU  CENTURY. 

There  are  certain  moral  precepts  of  general  and  everlasting 
application  more  commonly  acknowledged  than  willingly  obeyed 
yet  holding  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  human  transaction : 
their  necessit}'  is  undenied  ;  they  form  the  theoretical  standard 
of  virtue  in  civilised  society,  receive  an  outward  reverence  from 
all,  and  are  generally  used  as  a  convenient  test  of  our  neigh- 
bour s  conduct  and  character  whenever  it  becomes  expedient  to 
taunt  him  wiUi  their  violation. 

These  laws,  essentially  attached  to  Christianity,  shone  with 
as  clear  a  light  in  the  middle  ages  as  at  present,  but  the 
human  mind  was  not  then  so  well  fitted  to  receive  them  ;  they 
were  rather  used  as  a  reprehension  to  others  than  as  practical 
rules  of  individual  conduct.  In  those  times  also,  that  enthu- 
siasm excited  by  a  succession  of  mysterious  ceremonies  mis- 
called religion  became  deep  and  frequent,  while  the  sober 
pace  of  genuine  morality  movmg  with  **  pilgrim  steps  in  amice 
grey,"  was  comparatively  circumscribed  and  unheeded.  And 
even  if  natural  impulse  might  in  some  liave  produced  more 
lofty  and  practical  virtues,  universal  example  must  soon  have 
whirled  them  into  the  common  vortex  of  licentiousness :  accus- 
tomed from  infancy  to  the  companionship  of  Vice,  the  men  of 
those  days  were  blind  to  her  naked  deformities  and  only  beheld 
her  in  the  brilliant  trappings  of  successful  villany  and  mundane 
honour,  with  wealth,  glory,  and  external  reverence ;  nay  even 
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iu  liie  very  garti  of  virtue;  and  dazzled  by  this  foctitioufl 
Hplendour  the  world  followed  eagerly  in  ber  train.  Success, 
no  matter  by  what  means  or  in  what  cause,  from  the  turn  of 
the  die  to  a  reroludon  of  the  state  was  then  the  great  measure 
of  worldly  approbation*;  the  t«Bt  of  conduct,  the  salve  of 
crime,  the  justification  of  ii^uiy.  In  this  mnrl^  atmosphere 
the  fiercer  passions  worked  without  fear  or  danger  from  religion 
conscience  or  morality,  and  by  its  obscuh^  alone  oi^ht  men 
and  nations  in  that  age  be  judged,  not  throi^  the  clearer 
medium  of  our  own. 

When  we  thus  regard  Florence,  sbe  seems  to  shine  with 
more  genuine  Instre  than  her  peers,  to  exhibit  a  steadier  light 
and  milder  aspect,  and  to  offer  a  conjunction  of  liberty  moraUty 

jmrmlail   frwning  on  good    fDrtnnr, 


"  QDBodo  »t  parte  1  ginoo  dclla  Z*n, 
Colui,  cbe  pcrdo,  «  lidun  dolenu, 
Ripetcndo  le  lolts,  e  tliito  Impua: 
Con  I'llUo  H  ne  vm  tutta  le  gcnte : 

Qiul  Tm  dinuiEi,  e  qui  dintro  *l  prvnde, 
K  qiul  dk  UUi  gli  H  no  *  EwnM. 
Ei  Don  B'armu,  e  queato  e  quello  'otcnds  ; 
A  cui  poT^  U  mu,  piu  noa  b  prenH  ; 
E  cogi  dilli  «]«  n  difende. 
Tal'cn  io  in  quells  lurU  ipMB, 
VolgFsdo  i  lore  0  qut  c  Ik  la  &cda. 


"  Wlien  fnim  k  gsme  of  din  two  plajen  riic. 
The  loKr  itill  icidum  in  doltful  nood 
Conlidcring  fruillug  cott,  aid  udlf  l«uiii : 

With  t'other  moTfi  th'  expecting  crowd  >w>j ; 
Tbi>  one  belbn  and  that  behind  him  cling* ; 
A  Ihird  beiidc  faim  cricf, '  Foi^t  not  me.' 

He  makcf  no  iUf  but  lendi  an  ear  to  eK:h  : 

And  ihui  from  pnning  Ihrongi  defendi  himKlf. ' 
Juatiuch  ni  I  amangat  that  thickening  crowd. 
Turning  lo  each,  and  here,  and  there,  mj  bee. 
And  promiiing,  I  loca'd  mjielf  from  all." 
VOL.  11.  U  H 
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and  principle,  coupled  with  tliose  broad  views  of  Italian  politics 
that  for  a  season  iixed  her  as  the  cynosure  of  national  inde- 
pendence.  And  though  so  frequently  disturbed  by  internal 
heats  she  probably  enjoyed  as  much,  perhaps  more  trnnquillity 
than  most  of  the  neighbouring  republics ;  than  Siena  for  in- 
stance ;  or  Pisa,  except  mider  tlio  Gambacorti ;  tlian  Genoa 
Perugia  or  Bologna ;  all  more  or  less  tormented  by  ambitious 
citizens  and  political  turpitude  under  the  delusive  name  of 
liberty. 

The  austerity  of  her  government,  harsh  as  it  was,  yielded  to 
tliat  of  Venice ;  and  her  liberty  was  greater,  for  aristocratic 
equality  embraced  a  far  wider  circle,  and  though  quite  as 
strongly  marked  in  character  was  made  somewhat  more  palat- 
able by  the  social  denomination  of  fellow-citizen ;  nor  were  her 
magnates  ever  individmdly  so  powerful  as  those  of  the  piond 
and  princely  Genoa.  Her  factions,  as  elsewhere?,  were  still 
Guelph  and  Gliibeline  and  now  equally  removed  from  cbnrch 
and  empire  to  the  more  limited  but  no  less  bloody  field  of 
domestic  conflict. 

After  Rodolph  of  Hapsbiurg  s  abandonment  of  Italy  no  per- 
manent authority  had  been  preserved  there  by  the  GermaB 
emperors  although  their  periodical  visitii  were  aUvaj's  cosUj. 
troublesome,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  The  i)opes  also  had 
lost  much  by  a  similar  cause :  while  revcllhig  in  luxury  and 
licentiousness  at  AWgnon  they  became  at  once  the  slaves  of 
France  and  tyrants  of  Italy  until  her  indignant  states  under 
native  leaders  shook  off  the  yoke  and  achieved  tlieir  freedom 
Yet  the  popes  still  made  war ;  feebly,  doubtfully,  uselessly,  Vtf 
always  cruelly  :  too  weak  to  conquer,  too  powerful  to  submit: 
they  were  deaf  to  tlie  voice  of  compassion  and  i)rove  J  an  etemi! 
scourge  to  the  whole  Italian  peninsula.  Albornoz  did  mock 
Poiet  something  to  restore  ecclesiastical  dominion;  but  tli»i 
indignation  of  Florence  and  papal  oppressions  soon  stripped  tie 
church  of  every  fief  but  Rimini.     The  whole  world  was  iasxi 
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to  support  these  wars ;  vast  sums  were  accumulated  amongst 
tlie  pious  northern  powers  and  squandered  in  the  bowers  of 
Avignon,  while  unpaid  troops  and  rapacious  legates  plundered 
Italy,  and  warred  and  continued  wars  for  their  own  personal 

gem. 

During  this  confiision  Florence  being  morally  and  physically, 
as  it  were  the  veiy  beart  of  Italy,  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the 
nation :  pursuing  a  bold  energetic  and  generally  successful 
policy  when  not  spoiled  in  tbe  execution,  she  stood  forth  the 
champion  of  native  liberty,  and  preserving,  at  least  the  extemsl 
grandeur  and  simplicity  of  a  free  people,  became  no  mean  study 
for  the  politician  and  philosopher,  and  often  an  example  of  that 
which  intemal  union  might  at  any  time  have  made  her,  namely 
the  most  powerful  and  respected  commonwealth  of  Italy. 
Good  and  evil  were  within  her  grasp,  but  the  latter  was  gene- 
rally chosen :  as  her  very  existence  depended  on  trade,  peace 
and  independence  were  her  real  and  legitimate  objects  of 
policy  from  which  however  she  was  frequently  diverted  by 
ambition,  jealousy,  and  hatred  of  her  neighbours. 

A  long-sigbted  sagacity  arising  from  intimate  acquaintance 
vrith  tlie  resources  and  policy  of  other  States  made  her  keenly 
sensible  to  the  approach  of  danger  and  therefore  an  early  and 
officious  meddler  in  Italian  politics  :  feared,  hated,  and  envied 
by  her  neighbours,  she  was  yet  courted  and  employed,  and 
often  duped  or  sacrificed  when  her  aid  became  unnecessary. 

In  what  comfort  or  miseiy  the  great  mass  of  Florentines 
lived,  what  influence  their  form  of  government  and  institutions 
had  on  the  labouring  classes  either  in  town  or  country,  how 
their  moral  and  physical  existence  were  affected,  and  what 
were  their  common  enjoyments,  are  unfortunately  the  jioints 
least  noticed  by  historians  although  they  form  perhaps  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  portions  of  national  history :  but 
in  those  days  the  people  were  little  thought  of  The  great 
and  powerful  were  alone  objects  of  attention  unongst  cot«m- 
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porary  writers,  and  poor  men's  condition  whether  as  soldien 
or  peasantry,  in  war  or  common  life,  seems  never  to  hm 
been  an  object  of  historical  interest  and  scarcely  of  reflection : 
hence  much  difficulty,  nay  almost  an  impossibility  arises  of 
gaining  any  satisfactory  knowledge  on  a  subject  which  is  the 
only  means  of  fairly  appreciating  the  comparatiTS  useCutness  of 
institutions  like  those  of  Florence. 

We  know  that  the  city,  and  its  immediate  territory  under 
the  name  of  Contado,  were  governed  by  the  same  laws ;  and 
that  almost  all  the  after  acquisitions,  included  in  the  general 
appellation  of  district,  although  subject  to  universal  state 
regulations  were  ruled  by  the  original  statutes  and  decrees  of 
their  independent  condition  unless  thoy  clashed  with  the 
former ;  for  Florence  seldom  attemjited  by  the  substitution  of 
her  own  peculiar  form  of  government  to  destroy  native  consti- 
tutions. Nor  was  there  any  legal  iiii'onveuiencc  iu  this,  for 
the  broad  frame-work  of  all  ItjUian  states  was  so  aiialo^us 
as  to  insure  the  easy  movement  of  their  various  subordinate 
machinery,  therefore  little  alteration  was  felt  in  the  <'hangc. 

That  tlierc  must  have  beeu  considerable  suffering  amongst 
the  poor  of  Florence  and  its  neighbourhood  is  evident  from  the 
complaints  and  turbulence  of  the  working  clnsses ;  from  the 
repeated  lava  for  encouraging  agricultural  settlers  in  the  con- 
tado. so  often  desolated ;  and  from  the  more  direct  authority 
of  Villoni  who  gives  us  an  interesting  though  indistinct  glimpse 
of  the  geneml  mass  of  indigence.  Wo  are  told  hy  him  that 
one  of  the  inferior  citizens  died  in  1  ;)3«  leaving  almost  all  his 
fortune  to  tlic  Florentine  poor;  and  to  carrj-  this  will  into 
eflect  his  executors  appointed  a  day  and  hour  for  their  meet- 
ings in  the  principiU  church  of  each  quarter  to  receive  their 
several  portions :  it  was  thus  found  that  more  than  seventeen 
thousand  persons  of  eveiy  ago  and  sex  were  iu  such  distress  as 
to  have  no  scruple  about  receiving  sLi  danari  each  from  thi» 
charily,  without  connldng  those  greater  euflerers  of  higher  con- 
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dition  who  being  aahamed  to  beg  concealed  their  miaeiy ;  or 
those  in  hospital,  or  priaonere,  or  religioua  mendicants ;  all  of 
whom  received  a  separate  bequest  of  twelve  danari  each  to  the 
number  of  four  tbouaand  more.  The  Florentines  then  as  now 
probably  gave  alms  without  much  diecnmination,  and  we  know 
from  Dant«  that  be^ara  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  usual 
tricks  of  their  calling  as  in  the  present  day.  In  the  thir- 
teenth Canto  of  his  Pui^atoiy  we  thus  find  them  used  as  an 
illustratbn  of  his  text. 

«  Cod  1i  decbl,  ■  eni  U  rob*  Ml>, 

Stuao  ■'  pordonl  k  chitder  lor  Iriwignk, 
E  runo  '1  cmpo  »Tn  I'lllro  tTnlll, 
Pcrche  in  Bltnii  pleli  I»Io  n  pogiu, 
Non  pur  per  1o  Mmar  dalln  puvln, 
Ma  per  U  viiU  che  nan  mcna  igopift"*. 

This  enormous  mass  of  mendicity  surprised  the  citizens ;  but 
it  was  not  all  Florentine  :  many  b^gan  were  attracted  from 
the  countiy,  from  districts  beyond  the  slate,  and  even  from 
without  the  Tuscan  confines  to  share  the  distributioD,  neither 
had  the  nation  recovered  from  Castruccio's  wars ;  but  still  wa 
have  in  it  sufficient  proof  of  a  vast  mass  of  destitution  through- 
out the  republican  territory  f- 

Altbough  such  distress  indicates  anything  but  a  tender  and 
wholesome  action  of  goTemment  on  the  lower  classes  of  socie^ 
yet  the  Florentines  were  religiously,  perhaps  somewhat  selfishly, 
addicted  to  indiscriminate  alms-giving  as  well  as  to  more  useful 
modes  of  charity  in  the  shape  of  hospitals  and  similar  institutions; 
but  continual  wars,  and  the  ravines  of  condottieri  were  a  stand- 
ing misfortune  to  rich  and  poor  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
century,  for  both  suffered  in  person  and  property,  independent 

•  "  So  ihoK  blini  beggui  that  hive  lost  their  til. 
Frequent  ihc  chuichti  to  >upp!;r  their  Died ; 


I'oiber'g  bmit 


Not  mcrelj  bj  Ihs  uund  of  pit<< 
But  bf  thft  Bight,  Thicb  puM  Ih 
f  Oig.  TilUni,  Lib.  i.,  c^  diii. 
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of  the  public  contributions  to  satisfy  those  rapacious  freebooters. 
Nevertheless  Florence  probably  contained  a  greater  number  of 
wealthy  citizens  than  any  Italian  state  but  Venice  and  Genoa, 
and  riches  were  more  equally  spread  over  the  whole  commu- 
nity;  indeed  her  fame  for  opulence  was  so  notorious   that 
higher  ransoms  were  demanded  for  prisoners  of  that  nation 
than  any  other,  and  finally  occasioned  such  inconvenience  as  to 
deter  many  citizens  from  serving  personally  in  war.     But  not- 
withstanding all  this  wealth   there  was  a  continual  struggle 
between  the  public  government  and  the  citizens,  especially  the 
ladies  of  Florence  al>out  luxurious  indulgence  in  dress  and 
private  entertainments.     Grave  fathers  of  families  of  whom  the 
magistracy  was  chiefly  composed  disliked  such  expense ;  and 
the   manners  of  oflBcial   people   seem  to  have   been   simple 
enough  ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  this  century  that 
the  gonfalonier  and  priors  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep  a  regu- 
lar cook  at  the  public  palace,  and  even  sought  an  excuse  for 
this   luxury  in  the  necessity  they  were  frequently  under  of 
entertaining  illustrious  foreigners.     At  their  private  dinners 
we  find  tliat  boiled  partridges,  a  dish  of  tripe,  and  a  plate  of 
sardinias,  were  considered  sufficiently  handsome  entertainment 
for  the  chief  magistrates  common  acquaintance*.     Previous 
to  this  the  ofiBicial  dinners  of  the  Seignory  were  probably  accord- 
ing to  the  usual   custom,  sent  out   partly  or  wholly,  to  be 
dressed ;  the  bakers'  ovens,  as  with  the  lower  and  many  of  the 
middle  classes  amongst  ourselves,  being  substituted  for  home 
cookery  ;  but  confections  of  all  kinds  were  still  a  settled  portion 
of  almost  every  meal,  and  even  ofiered  as  refreshment  to  morn- 
ing visitors. 

Fortunes  amongst  the  Florentines  were  necessarily  diversi- 
fied in  amount,  but  about  6000  florins  seems  to  have  been 
considered  handsome,  and  marriage  portions  varied  from  300  to 
*iOOO  golden  florins  for  girls  of  high  rank ;  but  marriage  pre- 

•  8.  Amminto,  Lib.  xiiL,  p.  688.— F.  Stcchetti,  Novella  37. 
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^nts  were  sometimee  imide  of  such  \-alue  as  to  enter  into  the 
settlemeulfl,  and  were  not  vmfrequently  deducted  from  the 
dower  if  through  subsequent  causes,  such  as  death  without 
children  or  separation,  it  were  restored  *. 

Some  citizens  accumulated  immense  riches ;  amongat  otliers 
Niccolnio  degli  Alberti  who  died  in  1377  is  mentioned  as  the 
most  wealthy  individual  of  Florence,  possessing  in  that  city 
alone  alwut  340,000  golden  florins  principally  acquired  in  com- 
merce, for  he  was  a  merchant  and  had  under  his  father's  care 
visiud  every  Christian  country ;  afterwards  retiring  into  pri- 
vate life  he  avoided  envy  by  universal  charity  and  social  bene- 
volence. His  burial,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day, 
was  both  sumptuous  and  interesting;  for  five  hundred  of  his 
poorest  pensioners  followed  the  funeral  tnun  while  many  more 
of  h^her  rank  who  hod  privately  Uved  on  his  bounty  lamented 
their  loss  in  secrecy.  Such  character  are  rarely  noticed 
by  historians,  hut  they  relieve  the  dark  picture  of  worldly  in- 
terests and  assure  ua  of  a  quiet  unobtrusive  mass  of  benevo- 
lence exisring  under  the  agitated  surface  of  political  crime  and 
excited  passions  f . 

Luxury  of  course  augmented  in  Florence  with  increasing 
wealth,  and  magnificence  of  dress  seems  to  have  been  a  premil- 
ing  fancy  not  only  there  but  throughout  Italy:  towards  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century  fashion  became  more  changeable  and 
whimsical,  a  probable  effect  of  the  stringent  sumptuaiy  laws 
which  were  successively  promulgated,  and  which  seem  to  have 
acted  rather  as  a  stimulant  to  ingenious  methods  of  evasion 
than  a  permanent  check  to  extravagance.  In  the  year  1330  an 
expensive  taste  for  superfluous  ornaments  prevailed  to  so  great 
an  extent  amongst  the  Florentine  ladies  that  severe  regulations 
were  issued  against  it :  coronets  and  garlands  of  gold,  silver. 
pearls,  and  precious  stonea.weresogenerallywomas  to  become 

•  Cnintadi    Dnonicaino  PilU,  pp.     f  M.  d 
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a  serious  expense  to  fathers  and  husbands.  Net-nork, 
tresses,  ribands,  and  various  other  ornaments  for  the  hair,  all 
worked  in  with  pearls  and  jewels  ;  besides  manj-cdoared  gar- 
ments, slashed,  and  cut,  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  rich 
stuffs  and  costly  materials,  studded  with  thick-set  rows  of  silver- 
gilt  buttons  and  often  fringed  with  pearls;  all  these  had  become 
common  amongst  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  capital.  In 
April  of  the  above  year  it  was  decreed  that  no  woman  shoald 
thenceforth  indulge  in  this  extravagance  or  use  any  imitation  of 
such  costly  ornaments  unless  executed  in  painted  paper,  nor 
wear  any  other  than  very  simple  clothing  with  woven  patterns 
not  raised  or  embroidered,  or  striped  perpendicularly  or  dia- 
gonally, except  in  plain  streaks  of  two  colours.  Neither  were 
any  fringes  nor  flounces  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  enamel,  or  glass 
allowed ;  nor  more  tliaii  two  rings  on  the  lingers ;  nor  waist- 
belts  with  more  than  twelve  silver  clasps  ;  nor  trains  of  more 
tlian  four  feet  long :  nor  were  they  i>ermitted  to  add  above  thirty 
inches  of  cloth  to  their  collars :  and  in  like  manner  were  forbidden 
to  use  striped  gowns,  robes,  ermines,  and  fringes  to  children 
of  both  sexes,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  families  of  knights, 
a  dignity  which  still  held  a  high  niTik  in  public  estimation. 

The  men  also  were  deprived  of  all  superfluous  ornaments 
especially  of  silver  waist-belts  and  doublets  of  costly  materials  : 
no  entertainment  was  thenceforth  to  consist  of  more  than  three 
kinds  of  meat,  nor  were  more  than  twenty  covers  allowed  at 
marriage  feasts,  nor  the  bride  to  have  above  six  bridesmaids  : 
and  even  new-made  knights  were  restricted  to  a  hundred  covers 
and  three  kinds  of  meat  at  their  installation  dinners;  and  more- 
over forbidden  to  dress  for  the  mere  pur|>ose  of  giving  costly 
robes  and  other  apparel  to  buffoons,  court  followers,  and  jugglers ; 
names  then  bearing  a  more  dignified  meaning  tliun  now,  although 
inferior  to  the  Pro ven9al  troubadours  or  trouverres  * .  Petrarca  in 

•  VilUni,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  cl. — The  dcri-     "  <ro6ar,"  to  invent  or  find,  because 
Tation  of  Troubadour  it  from  tbo  word    they  rocitcd  their  owu  compotitiont. 
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an  interesting  letter  to  Boccaccio  giTes  a  curious  picture  of  the 
Italian  ju^lers  of  this  age  for  v^om  his  writings  were  often  a 
fertile  source  of  profit. 

"They  are,"  he  says,  "a  sort  of  gentry  who  with  but  little  irit 
"  have  excellent  memories  but  uncommon  impudence  and  effron- 
"  teiy.  Possessing  nothing  of  their  own  they  dress  in  the  spoils 
"  of  others  and  frequent  the  coorts  of  princes,  emphatically  n- 
"  citing  verses  which  they  have  learnt  by  heart  in  the  vulgar 
"  tongue,  and  by  this  means  conciliate  the  favour  of  great 
"  lords  from  whom  they  receive  money,  garments,  and  presents 
"  of  every  description.  They  seek  out  these  means  of  liveli- 
"  hood  at  the  houses  of  celebrated  authors  and  by  dint  of 
"  entreaties,  sometimes  even  of  money  when  the  necessities 
"  or  mercenary  disposition  of  the  latter  favours  tiiem,  they 
"  obtain  what  they  want.  I  have  often  been  exposed  to  their 
•'  importunities,  but  now  they  come  more  rarely,  perhaps  on 
"  account  of  my  age  or  because  my  studies  are  chained,  or 
"  very  likely  repelled  by  my  refusals ;  for  being  frequently  wor- 
"  ried  by  their  importunities  I  treat  them  harshly  and  they 
"  find  me  inflexible.  Sometimes  touched  by  the  miseiy  and 
"  humility  of  the  supplicant  I  yield  and  employ  an  hour  in  pro- 
"  viding  sometliing  for  their  wants.  I  have  occasionally  seen 
"  them,  after  having  obtained  what  they  asked  for,  leave  me 
"  naked  and  miserable  and  return  clothed  in  silk  vrith  a  weU- 
"  filled  purse  only  to  express  their  gratitude  for  my  having  de> 
"  livcred  them  &om  poverty.  This  has  touched  me  to-such  a 
"  degree  that  regarding  what  I  did  as  a  species  of  almsgiving  I 
"  determined  not  to  roAise,  but  the  worry  and  importunity  soon 
"  compelled  me  to  cease.  I  said  one  day  to  some  of  these 
•'  oskers.  '  You  always  come  to  me ;  why  do  you  not  address 
"yourselves  to  others,  to  Boccaccio  for  example?"  They 
"  answered  that  they  had  often  done  so  but  always  unsuccess- 
"  fiilly.  As  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  a  man  so  prodigal  of 
'•  his  money  should  beW  stingy  of  his  verses;  they  added  that 
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'*  Boccaccio  had  burned  all  his  Italian  poetry.  More  than  ever 
**  surprised  I  immediately  asked  the  reason  of  it :  they  general! j 
"  professed  their  ignorance,  but  one  replied,  *  I  believe  that 
**  Boccaccio  is  waiting  until  his  mind  becomes  ripened  by  age  to 
"  correct  his  early  productions.'  I  answered,  *Then  why  bum 
"  them?'  At  Venice  I  spoke  with  our  friend  Donato  who  told 
**  me  that  from  his  earliest  childhood  Boccaccio  had  written 
"  much  in  Italian;  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure ;  but/  added  he, 
"  '  when  he  had  read  what  you  had  done  in  this  language,  his 
"  ardour  was  so  effectually  cooled  that  he  not  only  ceased  to 
"  write  but  burned  all  the  poetry  he  had  already  written  because 
**  it  was  so  inferior  to  yours'  "*. 

We  shall  hereafter  notice  the  rest  of  this  letter  to  Boccaccio, 
and  proceed  to  give  some  further  account  of  Florentine  man- 
ners and  customs  taken  principally  from  Sarchetti  who  lived 
tlirough  the  greater  part  of  this  century,  and  in  his  more 
advanced  age  declaimed  against  the  mutability  of  public  taste. 

The  numerous  private  feuds  and  public  tumults  in  Horence 
occasioned  a  partial  continuance  of  defensive  armour  to  be  com- 
monly worn  when  other  states  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
more  peaceable  attire.  The  Gorgiera  or  gorget  as  a  piece  of 
defensive  armour,  not  the  quiet  article  of  dress  which  also  bore 
this  name,  and  the  Bracciajuola,  taken  in  a  similar  sense,  seem 
to  have  been  long  used  by  Florentine  men  as  a  protection 
against  treachery :  but  women  have  ever  been  considered, 
perhaps  unjustly,  as  the  greatest  sinners  in  the  whimsical 
revolutions  of  fashion  and  they  accordingly  fall  more  particu- 
larly under  the  lash  of  both  novelist  and  historian  +. 

At  one  time,  as  we  are  told  by  Sacchetti,  they  wore  their  dress 
80  low  OS  to  expose  their  armpits ;  then  by  a  sudden  jump  were 
covered  to  the  ears,  always  in  extremes  ;  and  it  would  require 
volumes  to  record  the  incessant  changes  which  had  taken  place 

*  De  Sade,  vol.  iii.,  T-ib.  vi.,  p.  658. — Momoircs,  &c". 
t  SacchetU  Novelle,  Nov.  115,  178. 
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even  in  hia  own  recollection.  The  Genoese,  Venetians,  and 
Catalonians,  remained  longest  stationary,  but  even  tliey  at  last 
gave  way,  and  aU  the  world  agreed,  as  he  expresses  it,  U)  dis- 
card BtabUity,  for  both  the  men  and  women  of  Christendom 
were  attired  alike  and  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  any 
national  peculiarity.  Florentines,  Genoese.  Venetians,  Veronese. 
all  adopted  one  mode,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had 
kept  steady  to  that ;  but  they  did  just  the  reverse :  if  only  a 
single  new  caprice  appeared,  all  the  world  followed ;  for  all  the 
world  and  especially  Italy,  was  prompt  to  change  and  adopt 
new  fashions.  The  young  Florentine  girls  who  used  to  dress 
so  modestly,  he  continues,  have  now  changed  the  fashion  of 
their  hoods  to  resemble  courtesans,  and  thus  attired  tbey  move 
about  laced  up  to  the  throat  with  all  sorts  of  animals  hanging 
as  ornaments  about  their  necks.  Their  sleeves,  or  rather  their 
sacks  as  they  should  be  called ;  "  was  there  ever  so  useless  and 
pernicious  a  fashion  !  Can  any  of  them  reach  a  glass  or  take 
a  morsel  from  ihe  table  without  dirtying  herself  or  the  cloth  by 
the  things  she  knocks  down  ?  And  thus  do  the  young  men, 
and  worse ;  and  such  sleeves  are  made  even  for  sucking  babee. 
The  women  go  about  in  hoods  and  cloaks  ;  most  of  the  young 
men  without  cloaks  in  long  flowing  hair,  and  if  they  throw  o£F 
their  breeches,  which  from  their  smallneas  may  easily  be  done, 
all  is  off,  for  they  literally  stick  their  posteriors  into  a  pair  of 
socka  and  expend  a  yard  of  cloth  on  their  «Tistbands,  while 
more  stutT  is  put  into  a  glove  than  a  cloak-hood.  However  I 
am  comforted  by  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  all  now  have  begun 
to  put  their  feet  In  chains,  perhaps  as  a  penance  for  the  many 
vain  things  tliey  are  guilty  of;  for  we  are  but  a  day  in  this 
world  and  in  that  day  the  fashion  is  changed  a  thousand  times  : 
all  seek  liberty,  yet  all  deprive  themselves  of  it :  God  has  made 
our  feet  free  and  many  with  a  long  pointed  toe  to  their  shoes 
can  scarcely  walk :  he  has  supplied  the  legs  with  hinges  and 
many  have  so  bound  them  up  with  close  lacing  that  they  can 
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scarcely  sit :  the  bust  is  tightly  bandaged  up ;  the  arms  trail 
their  di&pery  aloDg;  the  throat  is  rolled  in  a  capochin;  the 
head  so  loaded  and  bound  round  with  caps  over  the  hair  that  it 
appears  as  though  it  were  sawed  ofif:  and  thus  I  might  go  on 
for  ever  discoursing  of  female  absurdities,  commencing  with 
the  immeasurable  trains  at  their  feet  and  proceeding  regalaiiy 
upwards  to  the  head,  with  which  they  may  always  be  aeen 
occupied  in  their  chambers ;  some  curling,  some  smoothing, 
and  some  whitening  it,  so  that  they  often  kill  themseWes  with 
colds  caught  in  these  vain  occupations  **  *. 

The  vast  thickness  of  wrappers  worn  about  the  head  in  those 
days  is  further  illustrated  by  Yelluti  who  tells  us  that  a  ladj 
of  his  acquaintance  called  Monna  Diana  once  passing  by  the 
Rossi  palace  opposite  to  the  church  of  Santa  Felicita,  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  the  falling  of  a  large  stone  not  only 
without  injury  but  without  even  feeling  anything  more  than 
as  if  some  gravel  had  clattered  down  about  her  ears  f.  The 
first  serious  change  of  dress  in  Florence  which  disturbed  their 
ancient  customs  was  introduced  bv  the  French  followers  of 
Walter  de  Brienne  in  1343,  before  which  says  Villani  the  Flo- 
rentine attire  was  the  handsomest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most 
decent  of  any  other  nation,  and  resembled  tliat  of  ancient 
Rome ;  but  the  new  French  fiishion  deprived  men  of  the  power 
of  dressing  themselves  without  assistance,  from  the  tight- 
ness and  complexity  of  the  habit,  of  which  long  beards  made  a 
conspicuous  feature,  in  order  to  look  more  fierce  in  arms. 
This  costume  which  was  neither  handsome  nor  decent  was 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  young  Florentines  of  both  sexes  who 
were,  says  Villani,  naturally  vain  and  disposed  to  copy  the 
changing  modes  of  other  nations,  but  always  choosing  the 
vainest  and  least  respectable  as  objects  of  imitation  J.  The 
splendour  of  public  life,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  conspicuous 

♦  Sacchetti,  Novel.  178.  f  Donate  Velluti,  Cronaca,  p.  14. 
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at  funerals,  marriages,  christenings  and  festivals :  citizens  vied 
witli  each  other  in  the  expense  and  magnificence  of  their  enter- 
tainments, their  presents,  and  public  display  of  valuables.  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  s  funeral  was  at  the  public  cost :  a  committee 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
ceremony  without  any  restriction  of  expenditure:  his  bier, 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  scarlet  velvet  was  borne  by 
knights  of  the  highest  rank,  with  innumerable  torches,  ban- 
ners, shields,  and  war  horses  clothed  in  golden  trappings; 
black  cloth  was  distributed  amongst  his  family  and  servants : 
the  body  exposed  on  a  bier  was  finally  deposited  at  the  baptis- 
mal fount  of  San  Giovanni  where  troops  of  Florentine  matrons 
had  assembled  to  weep  over  it :  in  the  church  a  funeral  oration 
closed  the  scene,  and  an  equestrian  portrait  was  afterwards 
pauited  to  serve  until  a  magnificent  marble  tomb  could  be 
erected  on  which  his  exploits  were  to  be  sculptured  by  the 
most  skilful  artists  of  the  day  *.  Marriage  presents  also  par- 
took of  this  magnificence,  especially  in  dress,  to  an  extent 
apparently  unsuitable  to  the  fortune :  we  find  for  instance  a 
lady  of  the  Pitti  family  who  with  a  portion  of  1100  florins 
received  the  following  articles  as  presents.  A  petticoat  of  silk 
velvet  striped  black  and  white  lined  with  miniver,  value  100 
florins;  a  pink  petticoat  of  the  same  kind,  but  lined  with 
scarlet  taffeta  worth  45  florins  ;  another  of  crimson  silk  lined 
with  green  taffeta  of  20  florins  value ;  three  others  of  black 
and  coloured  silks  estimated  at  18,  10,  and  15  florins;  a  black 
cloak  at  8  florins ;  three  silver  waist-belts  31  florins  :  besides 
these  there  were  a  diamond,  an  emerald,  a  silver  collar  or 
necklace,  an  ivory  ornamented  cabinet,  with  other  articles  of 
clothing  amounting  altogether  to  498  golden  florins  or  nearly 
half  the  do^iy,  each  florin  beuig  equal  to  more  than  a  pound 
sterling  of  the  present  day  f .  Magnificence  in  dress  then  an 
indication  of  high  rank,  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  taste 

*  S.  Amminto,  lib.  ztL,  p.  844.        f  Cronaca  di  Baon.  Pitti,  pp.  135,  136. 
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of  the  Italians  during  all  this  century,  on  which  subject  we  have 
some  curious  particulars  from  the  Frate  Francesco  Pippino 
who  ivrote  in  1313,  as  well  as  from  Giovanni  Musso  a  Placen- 
tian  writer  of  the  year  1388,  both  of  them  published  and  cited 
bj  Muratori. 

**  Now  indeed,"  says  Pippino,  "  in  tlie  present  luxurious  age 
many  shameful  practices  are  introduced  instead  of  the  former 
customs  ;  many  indeed  to  the  injury  of  people's  minds,  be- 
cause frugality  is   exchanged  for  magnificence ;  the  clothing 
being  now  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  materials  workmanship 
and  superfluous  ornaments  of  silver,  gold,  and  pearls ;  admirable 
fabrics  ;  wide-spreaiiing  embroidery  ;  silk  for  vests,  painted  or 
variously  coloured,  and  lined  with  divers  precious  furs  from 
foreign  countries.     Excitement  to   gluttony  is  not   wanting; 
foreign  wines  are  much  esteemed,  and  almost  all  the  people 
drink  in  public.     The  viands  are  sumptuous ;  the  chief  cooks 
are  held  in  great  honour  ;  provocatives  of  the  palate  are  eagerly 
sought  after ;  ostentation  increases  ;  money-makers  exert  them- 
selves to  supply  these  tastes ;  hence  usuries,  frauds,  rapine, 
extortion,  pillage,  and  contentions  in  the  commoiiwesdtb  :  also 
unlawful  taxes ;   oppression  of  the  innocent ;   banishment  of 
citizens,  and  thd  combinations  of  rich  men.     Our  true  god  is 
our  belly  ;  we  adhere  to  the  pomps  which  were  renounced  at 
our  baptism,  and  thus  desert  to  the  great  enemy  of  our  race. 
Well  indeed  does  Seneca  Uie  instructor  of  morals,  in  his  book 
of  orations  curse  our  times  in  the  following  words  :     *  Daily, 
things  grow  worse  because  the  whole  contest   is  for  disho- 
nourable matters.     Behold !    the    indolent   senses  of  vouth 
are  numbed,  nor  are  they  active  in  the  pursuit  of  any  one 
honest  thing.      Sleep,  languor,    and  a  carefulness   for   bad 
things,  worse  than  sleep  and  languor  liave  seized  upon  their 
minds;   the  love  of   singing,  dancing,  and  other  unworthy 
occupations  possesses  them  :  they  are  efieminate :  to   soften 
the  hair,  to  lower  the  tone  of  their  voice  to  female  compli- 
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meoU  ;  to  vie  with  women  in  efTeminacy  of  peraon,  and  adom 
theniselvea  with  uubecomiog  delicacy  is  the  olyect  of  our 

Kuck  were  Pippino'a  atrictureB  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  it  is  worth  observing  how  the  some 
strain  of  censure  is  still  maintained  at  its  close,  the  past  age 
being  ever  thrust  forward  as  an  example  to  the  present. 
Giovanni  Muasa  discoursing  in  his  history  of  Piaceutia  about 
public  manners  in  1388,  complains  that  the  most  extravagant 
expenses  were  incurred  by  both  seKes  in  food,  clothing  and  in 
aU  other  things,  much  more  than  had  formerly  been  the  cus- 
tom. "  The  ladies,"  he  says,  "  wear  long  and  wide  garments 
of  silk,  velvet,  and  gilded  silk  cloth,  and  cloth  of  gold  and 
entire  silken  cloths ;  and  of  scarlet  wool,  and  purple,  and  of 
other  most  noble  woollen  fabrics.  These  stutls  whether  of 
velvet  or  of  gold,  or  gilded  or  of  silk,  cost  for  one  '  Caiano,' 
'  Pellarda,'  or  '  BarUotio,'  from  25  to  60  golden  florins  or 
ducats  ;  which  garments  are  made  with  sleeves  wide  through- 
out, as  well  below  as  above,  and  which  said  sleeves  cover  to  the 
middle  of  the  hand,  and  some  hang  down  to  the  ground  open 
only  at  the  outside  and  pointed  underneath  after  the  form  of 
the  long  Catalan  shields  which  are  broad  above  and  narrow  and 
sharp-pointed  at  the  nether  end.  On  some  of  the  aforesaid 
sleeves  are  fiiatencd  from  three  to  five  ounces  of  pearls  worth 
10  florins  an  ouuce  :  others  are  adorned  with  wide  borders  of 
gold  placed  round  the  collar  of  the  throat  in  the  guise  of  a 
dog's  collar :  and  also  round  the  extremity  of  the  sleeves,  and 
round  other  sleeves  under  the  above-mentioned  garments. 
And  tliey  wear  little  hoods  with  wide  fringes  of  gold  or  pearl, 
and  girded  in  the  waist  with  splendid  bands  of  gilt  silver  and 
of  pearls  worth  25  golden  florins  each  more  or  less  ;  and  some- 
times they  go  altogether  ungirded.  And  every  lady  hatb  so 
many  rings  and  other  ornaments  with  precious  stones  that  they 

■  Hunlori,  Anticbitl.Tol.  ii.,  p.  2-16. 
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are  worth  from  30  to  50  golden  florins.  However,  such 
ments  are  decent  because  they  do  not  show  the  bosom ;  but 
they  have  other  improper  vestments  called  *  Ciprian^B  '  which 
are  very  wide  towards  the  feet,  and  higher  up  are  narrow  with 
bng  and  wide  sleeves  like  the  others,  of  the  same  value  and 
similarly  ornamented,  and  they  are  adorned  in  iront  with 
round  silver  gilt  buttons  or  pearls,  from  the  throat  to  the 
ground.  These  Ciprian®  have  the  neck  so  wide  that  they 
show  the  bosom  but  the  dress  would  be  altogether  elegant  if  it 
were  more  modestly  closed  at  the  upper  part.  The  said  ladies 
wear  also  on  their  heads  ornaments  of  exceeding  value  :  that  is 
to  say,  some  wear  chaplets  of  silver  gilt,  or  of  pure  gold,  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones  costing  from  70  to  100  golden 
florins :  some  wear  tassels  of  large  pearls  of  100  or  lii5  florins 
value,  called  *  Terzolla '  because  they  are  composed  of  three 
hundred  large  pearls  and  are  arranged  in  three  rows.  Most  of 
the  said  ladies  instead  of  plats  of  gold  or  silk,  which  they  for- 
merly wreathed  and  entwined  in  their  hair,  now  wear  beads 
and  gilt  or  silken  cords  covered  with  pearls :  some  use  short 
mantles  or  cloaks  reaching  no  lower  than  the  hands,  lined  with 
fine  cloth  or  miniver  ;  and  also  on  splendid  strings  a  rosary  of 
red  coral  or  aml^er.  Matrons  and  old  women  wear  a  noble 
mantle,  wide  and  long,  do>Mi  to  the  grouud  ;  rounded  towards 
the  bottom,  open  in  front  and  made  in  folds,  but  buttoned 
towards  the  throat  for  a  span's  breadth  witli  silver  gilt  or  pearl 
buttons  ;  and  they  are  usually  made  with  a  collar  ;  every  lady 
having  Uiree  mantles  or  more,  one  of  *  Blavo, '  (?)  one  of  purple, 
and  one  of  striped  camlet  furred,  with  golden  fringes ;  and 
they  sometimes  wear  the  hood  and  sometimes  not.  But  they 
wear  veils  of  silk  or  fair  cotton,  fine  and  white.  Widow  ladies 
wear  similar  clothing,  but  all  brown  and  \^ithout  gold  or  pearls ; 
the  buttons  being  brown  also,  and  brown  hoods  or  fine  white 
linen  or  cotton  veils.  In  like  manner  young  men  wear  *  Ca- 
hanos,'  '  Barillotos,'  and  *  Pellardas, '  long  and   wide  every- 
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where  dawn  to  the  ground  vdth  rich  bordering  of  native  and 
foreign  furs  :  these  garments  are  of  cloth,  and  silk,  and  velret, 
ftud  cost  from  60  to  30  golden  florins.  They  use  mantles  wide 
itud  lung  down  to  tlie  grouud,  and  short  cloaks  only  reaching 
to  their  hands  :  old  men  wear  similar  clothing  and  double 
hoods  of  cloth  and  over  theso,  splendid  caps,  not  woven  nor 
seamed  but  ending  in  a  point.  The  youths  also  wear  other 
cloaks  short  and  wide  aud  some  short  and  narrow,  so  short  an 
hardly  to  reach  below  the  waist :  besides  wliieli  they  wear 
stockings  i>f  cloth  tied  in  five  places  to  short  and  tight  hose 
which  are  worn  under  the  other  garmenta  anil  along  with  the 
stockings  cover  all  the  nether  limbs.  Some  of  these  close 
dresses  arc  of  linen  cloth  and  are  occasionally  embroidered  with 
silver,  silk,  and  pearls;  some  more,  some  less  ;  and  others  are 
of  silk  aud  I'elvet.  The  fore- mentioned  abort  cloaks  are  a  little 
longer  at  the  back  and  front  than  at  the  sides,  and  are  some- 
times bound  round  the  waist  over  all  tho  other  clothes  ;  and 
are  generally  without  hoods  except  in  winter.  Stockings  are 
worn  soled ;  with  white  shoes  under  the  said  soled  stockings 
both  in  summer  and  winter :  sometimes  they  wear  shoes  with 
long  and  sharp  points  extending  three  inches  beyond  the  foot. 
All  the  citizens  of  Placentia  of  l«th  sexes  as  tliey  formerly  used 
to  wear  shoes  and  soled  stockings  without  points,  so  now  do 
they  wear  them  ivith  small  points  which  both  long  and  short  are 
full  of  the  luur  of  oxen.  Also  many  youths  and  damsels  wear 
on  their  necks  chains,  or  silver  or  gilt  circles,  or  pearls,  or  red 
coral :  and  the  said  youths  wear  no  beard  and  shave  the  neck 
also  below  half  the  ear  ;  and  above  they  wear  the  '  Zazsera  '  ot 
Cicsareiuj,  or  imperial  form  of  hair,  \e.r%o  and  round.  Some  of 
them  keep  one  horse  and  from  that  to  five  according  to  their 
means,  and  some  none.  Those  who  keep  one  horse  and  up- 
wards maintain  a  servant  or  servants  who  have  every  year  as 
much  as  1'3  golden  florins  esch  for  their  salary  :  waiting  women 
earn  seven  gulden  florins  a  year  each  aud  they  have  food,  but  not 
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clothing.  About  food  all  the  citizens  of  Placentia  do  marrel- 
lous  things,  especially  at  feasts  and  weddings,  for  they  usuallj 
give  wliat  followeth.  First,  they  give  good  white  and  red  wine, 
but  before  all  tilings  they  give  confections  of  sugar ;  and  for  the 
first  course  they  have  two  ca^wns  ;  or  one  capon  and  a  great 
piece  of  meat  for  every  trencher,  oniamenteil  with  almonds, 
and  sugar,  and  spices,  and  other  good  things :  aftei'wards  they 
give  roasted  meats  hi  gi-eat  (piantity,  cither  of  capons,  puUets, 
pheasants,  partridges,  hares  kids  and  other  viands  according  to 
the  season :  anon  come  pies  and  cream  cheeses  with  sugar  on 
the  top :  tlieu  fruits  :  then,  (the  liands  being  first  washed) 
before  the  tables  are  cleared  they  give  drink,  and  confections  of 
sugar;  and  afterwards  drink  again.  Some  instead  of  pies  and 
junkets  give  at  the  beginning  of  duincr  pies  which  they  call 
tarts  made  with  eggs  and  cheese  and  milk  ;  and  sugar  in  jjood 
quantity  spread  upon  the  said  tarts.  At  supper  they  give  in 
winter  jellies  of  wild  fowl,  of  ciipons,  of  Gmuea  fowl,  of  veal 
and  of  lish  :  then  roasts  of  veal  and  capons ;  afterwards  fruit ; 
and  then  comes  the  waslnng  of  hands  confections  and  wine  as 
before. 

In  summer  the  suppers  consist,  besides  the  above  jellies,  of 
kid,  pork,  pullets,  fish :  then  roast  or  fries  of  pullets  and  other 
viands  according  to  the  season  and  afterwards  drink.     On  the 
second  day  after  a  wedding  they  fii*st  give  macaroni  with  cheese, 
saffron,  ginger  and  other  spices ;  then  roast  veal  and  fruits ; 
wash   their   hands;    confections   and  wine  as  before.     After 
supper  the  wedding  is  considered  as  finished  and  the  guests 
return  home.     In  Lent  they  first  give  drink  with  sweetmeats ; 
then  drink  agiun ;  aftenvards  figs  and  blanched  almonds  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  fish  seasoned  with  popper,  rice  soup  witli 
almond  milk ;  sugar,  spices,  and  salt  eels.     After  tliese  come 
roasted  pike  with  sauce  of  vinegar  or  mustard,  and  mulled 
wine :  then  are  given  nuts  and  other  fmits,  after  wliich  the 
usual  ablutions,  wines,  sweetmeats  and  second  drinking. 
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The  citizens  of  Placentia  now  live  splendidly  orderly  and 
biLndxuinely  in  fine  houses,  and  with  better  furniture  and  plate 
thiui  they  were  arcustomed  to  seventy  years  ago ;  that  is  to  say 
before  il  18  year  of  Christ  1320.  They  have  now  finer  dwellings, 
more  splendid  chambers,  fire-placea  and  chimneys,  gutters, 
cJHtems,  wells,  orchards,  gardens ;  and  most  of  them  terraces  or 
balconies ;  and  there  are  at  present  seTeial  hearths  and  chim- 
neys for  fire  >md  smoke  in  those  houses  which  formerly  were 
almost  without ;  for  in  the  aforesaid  time  they  kindled  one  fire 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  house  under  the  hollow  of  the  roof: 
and  all  the  family  assembled  round  it  and  used  it  for  cooking : 
and  I  have  seen,  even  in  my  time,  that  many  houses  were  with- 
out wells  and  veiy  few  with  garrets.  Finer  wines  are  now  drunk 
than  in  former  days,  and  the  manner  of  feeding  amongst  Placcn- 
tians  is  generally  thus.  The  master  of  the  house  with  his  wife 
and  children  eat  at  the  first  table  in  a  separate  chamber  with  a 
fire :  and  the  servants  aft«r  them  in  another  part  of  the  house 
at  anotlier  tire  or  generally  in  the  kitchen.  Two  people  eat 
out  of  one  plate,  but  each  person  has  his  own  soup ;  one  mug 
of  earthenware  or  two  of  glass,  one  for  wine  and  one  for  water, 
are  supplied  to  each.  There  are  many  who  oblige  their  own 
servants  to  wait  on  them  at  table  with  large  knives  to  cut  the 
meat  and  other  things  before  them.  And  ere  they  are  seated 
at  table  water  is  brought  round  in  a  basin ;  and  t^oin  after 
dinner  and  supper,  before  the  table  is  cleared  they  once  more 
wash  their  hands.  The  quantity  of  furniture  now  made  use 
of,  which  formerly  was  used  by  very  few  citizens,  is  as  twelve 
to  one  ;  and  this  is  the  effect  of  commerce  by  Placentian  mer- 
clianLs  who  trade  with  France.  Flanders,  and  Spain.  First, 
tables  of  eighteen  inches  wide  are  used ;  which  were  formerly 
but  twelve :  and  also  najikin-s,  that  of  old  were  mndo  use  of  by 
few :  and  tliey  have  trenchers,  and  spoons,  and  forks  of  silver, 
and  souji-plutes  of  stone,  and  large  knives  at  table,  and  ewers 
and  basins,  and  great  and  small  coverlets  on  the  beds  and 
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cloth  ctirtains  round  about  the  said  beds ;  and  also  hangings 
of  arras  and  candelabra  of  bronze  or  iron,  and  torches  and 
candles  of  wax  or  tallow,  and  other  fine  furniture  and  vessels 
and  vases.  And  many  make  two  fires ;  one  in  the  chimney 
and  another  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  chamber  instead  of  the 
chimney*.  Many  keep  good  preserves  of  sugar  and  honey  in 
their  houses,  and  all  these  things  are  very  expensive  ;  where- 
fore large  dowers  are  now  requisite,  amounting  to  400,  500, 
and  600  golden  florins  and  more ;  all  of  which  is  expended 
by  the  bridegroom  and  sometimes  more  in  adorning  the  bride 
and  in  the  wedding.  And  he  who  marries  spends  100  golden 
florins  or  thereabouts,  over  and  alK)ve  the  dowiy,  in  marriage 
garments  and  presents  for  the  bride  and  in  marriage  cere- 
monies. Such  expense  as  tliis  cjmnot  be  incurred  with  pru- 
dence or  justice,  and  many  ruin  themselves  who  thus  wish  or 
are  expected  to  do  more  than  they  can. 

If  any  one  at  present  possesses  nine  cows  and  two  horses  he 
certainly  expends  300  florins  a  year  which  are  equal  to  480 
imperial  lire ;  and  so  in  proportion  to  tlie  number  of  cows  : 
that  is  to  say  in  food,  clotliiug,  the  salaries  of  ser^^ants,  taxes 
tolls  and  other  extraordinary  expenses  of  daily  and  inevitable 
occurrence.  Certes  there  are  few  who  can  long  bear  such 
expenses,  and  therefore  many  from  these  causes  are  forced  to 
desert  their  country  and  become  soldiers,  retainers,  merchants, 
usurers,  &c. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  amongst  the  al)ove  mentioned 
are  included  mechanics  ;  none  are  meant  but  nobles,  merchants, 
and  other  good  and  ancient  citizens  of  Placentia  who  follow  no 
trade.  The  mechanics  also  indulge  in  gi-eat  expenses,  more 
than  of  old,  and  chiefly  in  dress  for  themselves  and  their 
wives ;  but  trade  still  will  always  support  those  who  wish  to 

*  Meaning  probably  of  embers  in  a    room  as  is  still  the  custom  amoogtt 
bnisicr  placed  in  the  centre  of  the    Italians. 
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live  with  honour.  At  present  people  cannot  live  without  wiue, 
and  tlius  all  are  now  accustomed  to  drink  it  *. 

From  other  sourcea  we  also  learn  that  an  inoreaBing  taste 
for  wines  and  even  iced  wines  prevailed  in  this  century  as  early 
as  13.i:(  f ;  not  bo  much,  at  Florence,  by  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce  aa  by  the  agricultural  introduction  of  the  liner 
kinds  of  vines,  amongst  which  the  Vemaccio  di  Comiglia  of 
Porto  Venere  seems  to  have  been  a  &vourite :  yet  so  wild  was 
the  country  in  1383  that  even  in  the  vineyards  of  that  place  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  wolves  come  down  and  while  the 
labourers  were  at  work  devour  their  day's  food  which  was  gene- 
rally deposited  in  the  boat  that  conveyed  them  to  and  from  the 
vineyard  t- 

The  manners  of  Placenlia  so  industriously  described  by 
Giovanni  Musso,  will  apply  with  little  variation  eicept  in  point 
of  magniiicence,  to  Florence  and  most  other  Italian  cities  at 
this  period ;  but  m  some  of  them  accompanied  by  a  sort  of 
barbaric  splendour  that  now  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
common  sense,  much  leas  with  common  humanity  when  the 
means  were  produced  by  grinding  taxation ;  nor  with  the 
acknowledged  talents  of  those  princes  who  indulged  in  it  At 
the  marriage  of  Violanto  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Visconte  to 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  in  HOH,  as  well  as  at  the  coronation 
of  her  brother  as  Duke  of  Milan  in  1395,  the  banquets  described 
by  Curio  seem  almost  fabulous  when  compared  with  the  com- 
parative simphcity  of  our  own  times,  and  form  a  singular 
contrast. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  arrived  at  Milan  in  May  and  entered 
that  town  escorted  by  Galeazzo  and  a  brilliant  retinue  of 
Milanese  nobles  and  ladies,  divided  into  separate  bands,  each 
similarly  attired  in  magnificent  dresses  for  the  occasion,  while 

•  GioYinni  MuHM),  Do  Moiibu.  Ci-  f  Cronw*  df  Donsto  Velluti,  p.  83. 
TiumPl»«nliiic,apuil  Muntori,  Anli-  J  Cron«B  di  VclluU,  p.  82,— Sit- 
rhitk,  [omo  ii",  p.  J46-  cbctti,  Nov,  177. 
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a  body  of  two  thousaud  English  horsemen  including  archers 
hn)Ught  up  the  rear.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  marriage 
coremony  was  |H>rf()nned  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  where  Ber- 
nab(»  gave  away  his  niece,  and  the  same  day.  apparently  in  the 
open  Court  before  liis  ])alace  iu  the  Piazza  deir  Arenga, 
Oalcazzo  gave  the  splendid  feast  wliich  we  are  now  about  to 
desiTibe. 

The  guests  were  aminged  acconling  to  their  dignity  at  two 
separate  tables ;  to  the  first  of  which  besides  the  Visconte 
family  and  the  English  prince,  were  admitted  the  Count  of 
Savoy,  the  Bishop  of  Xovara  who  oiRciated  at  the  marriage ; 
and  the  most  distinguished  English  tmd  Italian  barons.  But 
one  of  the  most  honoured  and  illustrious  guests  at  this  table 
was  the  poet  Petrarca  whose  brilliant  genius  had  thus  made 
him  a  companion  for  princes.  He  was  universally  courted,  for 
all  the  Italian  tynmts  were  more  or  less  people  of  taste  and 
letters  or  eucouragers  of  them,  and  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  llattering  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  and 
artists  of  the  day,  whose  genius  they  well  knew  could  spread 
their  name  over  the  broad  expanse  of  coming  gcnemtions. 
either  for  good  or  evil ;  and  none  were  more  successfully 
court4?d  than  Francesco  Petrarca  bv  Galeazzo  Visconte.  There 
was  a  charm  too  potent  in  the  silken  network  of  princely  atten- 
tions and  unlimited  power  for  the  mind  even  of  the  impatient 
independent  Potrarch  to  resist,  when  managed  by  the  sldlful 
hand  of  a  Visconte  ;  and  he  accordinj'lv  became  for  some  vears 
one  of  Galeazzo  s  warmest  adherents,  honoured  bv  and  honour- 
ing  the  court  of  which  he  now  formed  a  part. 

Reina  della  Scala  and  a  company  of  illustrious  matrons 
filled  the  second  table  which  held  about  a  hundred  guests  or 
fifty  covers.  Tliere  were  eighteen  coui-ses  each  ushered  in  with 
exceeding  pomp,  and  accomi)anied  by  a  succession  of  presents 
consisting  of  horses,  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  falcons,  armour  and 
other  valuable  offerings.     The  first  couree  was  served  up  in 
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duplicate,  as  a  mark  of  peculiar  honour,  to  the  bridegroom's 
tiilile,  and  vas  composed  amongst  other  dishes  of  tno  small 
(•ilcled  porhlings  with  fire  in  their  mouth  and  gilded  fisb 
called  "  Porceltetti."  Along  with  these  were  led  into  the 
company,  two  grejhomids  in  silken  leaahea  and  vehet  collars 
besides  other  gifts  with  technical  or  obsolete  names  now  difB- 
cult  Ui  explain. 

The  second  courae  consisted  of  gilded  hares  and  pike,  accom- 
panied b;  the  oiTering  of  twelve  couple  of  greyhounds  in  six 
leasbea  of  silken  cord  with  gilded  claapa  and  silk  collars :  also 
six  gosshawks  adorned  with  enamelled  silver  buttons  on  which 
were  seen  the  crest  of  Galeazzo  and  his  son  the  Count  of 
Vertii. 

At  the  third  entry  appeared  as  the  principal  dish  a  lai^e 
calf,  whole,  and  completely  gilt,  a  more  substantial  object  of 
devotion  than  that  of  the  witdomess,  with  many  smaller  dishes 
principally  of  gilt  trout.  This  was  accompanied  by  twelve 
hounds  and  other  sporting  dogs  of  divers  breeds  with  velvet 
<'ollars  gilded  clasps  and  buckles,  and  leashes  of  silken  cord. 

Tlie  fourth  course  displayed  a  mixture  of  gilt  partridges 
<)uails  and  ronst  gilded  trout  spread  over  the  royal  hoard ; 
while  twelve  beautiful  falcons  with  bells,  silk  hoods,  and  silver 
crested  buttons,  fluttered  round  the  guests  attended  by  twelve 
couple  of  sporting  dogs  in  gilded  chains  and  silken  leashes. 

Tlie  fifth  course  was  composed  of  gilt  ducks,  gilt  game,  gilt 
fish,  principally  carp,  and  a  living  present  of  six  hawks  in 
velvet  hoods  studded  with  pearls,  besides  silver  buttons  and 
other  cosily  trappings. 

Beef,  and  capons  with  garlic  sauce ;  sturgeons  in  water,  and 
other  viands,  made  up  the  sixth  entry  ;  and  for  presents  there 
were  twelve  steel  cuirasses  buckled  and  studded  with  silver. 

The  seventh  course  consisted  of  capons,  fish,  and  other  ani- 
mal food  served  up  in  lemonade ;  and  as  presents  twelve 
complete  suits  of  tilting  armour,  then  famous  at  Milan ;  twelve 
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Kuperb  saddles  and  twelve  louces ;  of  wliich  two  saddles  were 
richly  adonicil  witli  silver  mounting  for  the  Duke  of  Clarenoe. 

Tlio  eighth  course  was  made  up  of  pastry,  beef  and  great 
eel  pies,  with  a  present  of  twelve  complete  suits  of  war-armour, 
two  of  them  more  costly  and  skilfully  ornamented  for  the 
English  prince. 

For  the  ninth  course  were  ser^-ed  up  a  series  of  meat  and 
fish  jellies  with  a  dozen  pieces  of  gold  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
silver  cloth. 

The  tenth  service  was  of  the  same  nature,  but  principally 
lampreys,  and  accompanied  by  two  large  enamelled  silver 
ilasks  and  six  basins  of  silver,  gilt  and  enamelled  like  the 
flasks,  one  of  which  was  filled  with  Malmsey,  the  other  with 
fine  Vcniaccia  wine. 

The  eleventh  course  was  principally  of  kid  and  other  roasted 
moat ;  accompanied  by  six  horses ;  six  saddles  moimted  in 
gilt  bilvcr ;  six  lunci^ ;  six  gilded  targets,  and  six  fine  steel 
caps  of  which  two  were  ornamented  with  gilt  silver  for  the 
bridogrt)om. 

The  twelfth  course  consisted  of  hares  with  other  meat  and 
fish,  variously  cooked  and  served  in  silver ;  and  along  with  it 
six  great  coursers  with  saddles  and  golden  ornaments. 

Venison  and  beef  m  various  shni)e^»  supplied  the  thirteenth 
service,  besides  six  war-hoi*sos  in  gilded  bridles  and  green 
velvet  caparisons,  tabards,  and  silken  ornaments. 

The  fourteenth  course  of  this  (?verlasting  feast  was  mode  up 
of  fowls  and  capons  dressed  in  red  and  green  sauces  with  citron : 
and  a  present  of  six  jousting  steeds  in  gilded  bridles ;  capa- 
risons of  red  velvet ;  gilt  studs,  buttons,  and  topknots ;  and 
halters  of  crimson  velvet. 

For  the  fifteenth  course  came  peacocks,  tongues,  carp,  and 
vegetables :  and  as  presents  a  hood,  mantle,  and  petticoat 
covered  ^ith  pearls  and  lined  with  ermine. 

The  sixteenth  course  brought  rabbits,  peacocks,   roasted 
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dueks  and  other  dishes  ;  accompaDied  by  a  great  silver  basin, 
H  large  ruby,  a  diamond,  a  pearl,  and  some  other  valuables. 

Far  the  seventeenth  course  we  have  junkets  and  cheese  in 
various  forms  accompanied  by  the  appropriate  gift  of  twelve 
fat  kine. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  course  of  this  monstrous  banquet 
coiisii^ted  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  with  two  valuable  coursers 
for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  called  the  Lion  and  the  Abbot; 
besides  seventy-seven  horses  for  his  principal  barons  and  fol- 
lowers, all  at  the  expense  of  Galeazzo  Visconte  who  throughout 
this  tedious  entertainment  was  attended  by  twelve  knights  of 
the  highest  rank*, 

A  similar  feast  and  more  circumstantially  related  by  Corio, 
wiis  given  at  Gian-Goleazzo's  coronation :  it  consisted  of  many 
tables  loaded  with  ducal  plate,  and  surrounded  by  a  vast  con- 
cDurso  of  illustrious  foreigners,  princes,  lords,  and  ambassadors 
of  every  rank  and  nation.  The  dinner  was  enlivened  by  music, 
the  guests  washed  in  distilled  odoriferous  waters  ;  Greek,  and 
particularly  Malmsey  wine,  flowed  in  abundance;  gilt  and 
silvered  bread  stamped  with  the  im[>enal  and  ducal  arms  was 
sen'ed  ta  the  guests ;  gilded  fish,  pigs,  and  calves,  in  vast 
dishes  of  solid  silver  placed  whole  on  the  table ;  mutton,  capons, 
fowls,  kids,  hares,  and  pigeons  in  abundance ;  two  gilded  bears 
served  up  whole  in  citron  sauce ;  pheasants  and  peacocks  in 
various  guises.  A  vast  silver  dish  containing  an  entire  stag 
dressed  and  gilded;  a  whole  doe  similarly  gilt  and  gamisheil  with 
two  wild  kids :  quails,  partridges,  and  other  game  in  flocks ; 
gilt  tarts,  pies,  baked  pears,  made  dishes  in  the  form  of  fish 
and  other  animals;  lemonade;  syrups;  roast  fish  with  red 
sauce  in  silver  soup  plates ;  silvered  eel  pasties ;  silvered 
jellies;  trout  vrilh  black  sauce;  silvered  sturgeons;  silvered 
fmit  tarts ;  fresh  almonds  peaches  and  numerous  confections. 
After  dinner  the  Uibles  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver 

«  Corio,  Pani  iii°,  folio  239. 
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plate,  collars,  chains,  necklaces,  rings,  cloth  of  gold,  silks, 
velvets,  and  other  rich  materials ;  all  of  which  were  presented 
to  the  guests  according  to  their  rank,  to  the  value  of  30,000 
florins.  Besides  these,  fifty  coursers  with  high  saddles  covered 
with  silk  were  presented  to  the  imperial  officers,  and  the  day 
was  spent  in  singing,  dancing,  and  other  pastimes.  A  military 
review  and  tournament  occupied  several  days  and  the  prize  was 
carried  off  hy  Bartolommeo  Manchino,  a  Bolognese  gentleman, 
against  the  whole  chivalry  of  Christendom  and  divers  Saracen 
knights  who  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  tliis  magnificent 
entertainment*. 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  Florence  forbid,  and  probably  in 
some  measure  prevented  the  introduction  of  such  extravagance 
there,  for  a  court  presided  over  by  a  foreign  judge  with  exten- 
sive powers  and  severe  penalties,  was  created  to  enforce  their 
observance ;  and  orders  were  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the 
correction  of  trade  combinations  and  monopolies,  and  to  assize 
both  meat  and  fish.  The  consequence  of  all  this  Villani  tells 
us,  was  considerable  improvement  with  less  luxurious  habits  to 
the  great  profit  of  the  citizens,  but  injurious  to  silk-merchants 
and  goldsmiths  whose  every-day  employment  was  inventing 
new  and  fanciful  ornaments.  These  laws  were  however  ap- 
plauded and  imitated  by  almost  all  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  but 
sadly  lamented  by  the  women,  who  spent  as  much  by  sending 
to  Flanders  and  Brabant  for  woven  striped  stuffs  at  any  ex- 
pense as  a  substitute  for  the  fancifully  cut,  slashed,  and  embroi- 
dered dresses  which  were  proliibited  at  Florence.  Still  Villani 
insists  on  the  great  advantage  which  accnaed  to  the  citizens  by 
thus  checking  the  growing  extravagance  of  their  women  in 
marriage  and  baptismal  feasts  ;  and  this  was  probably  its  most 
fevourable  and  rational  jwint  of  view,  for  there  is  much  waste  of 
health  and  food  in  fine  cookery  and  sumptuous  fare,  and  com- 
paratively little  employment  f. 

^  Corio,  Parte  iv*,  folio  266.  f  Yillani,  Lib.  x.,  cap.  d. 
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Petrarch  in  an  irritable  letter  to  Boccaccio  nritten  after  some 
passages  in  bia  "Africa"  bad  been  severely  handled  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Florence,  attacks  the  Florentines  for  their 
lusuiy.  The  emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  he  Bays,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Italy  declared  that  all  intimacy  with 
Italians  should  be  avoiiled,  for  they  were  too  piying,  too  sbarp- 
sighted  for  their  neigbboure'  faults  ;  too  prompt  to  pass  jaig- 
ment ;  and  too  free  in  the  formation  of  their  opinion  without 
troubling  themselves  about  its  truth  or  falsehood  ;  and  this 
Petrarch  asserts  was  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Florentines. 

"  More  soft,  more  etTemiuate  than  Sardanapalus,  in  their 
mode  of  living ;  they  are  more  rigid  and  severe  tban  Cato  and 
Fabricius  in  their  censures.  Their  minds  are  more  subtle  than 
solid,  rather  crude  than  matured ;  envy  consumes  them,  and 
they  cannot  bear  to  hear  any  of  their  compatriots  praised,  they 
lake  it  as  an  indirect  reproach  to  themselves :  the  least  attempt 
to  enlighten  them  ofTenda  :  anything  distinguished  displeases. 
Take  a  pnwf  as  clear  ns  day :  our  country  as  you  know  has 
been  alwaj-s  agitated  by  frequent  and  sharp  wars :  having 
within  herself  able  generals  she  yet  has  always  affected  to  seek 
for  stnmgers.  choosing  rather  to  be  vanquished  under  fore^ 
leaders  tban  victorious  under  ber  own  countrymen !  This  is 
an  odious  mode  of  thinking  which  our  fellow-citizens  do  not 
inherit  from  tbeir  liomau  ancestors"*. 

The  invective  is  not  devoid  of  truth  ;  .jealousy  though  much 
softened  ia  not  yet  extinct  in  the  Florentine  character,  and  at 
that  period  it  was  infected  with  a  biting,  coarse,  and  practical 
wit,  often  tinged  by  ill-nature  ;  very  spiteful ;  and  mked  with 
a  strong  dasb  of  knavery.  This  humour  pervaded  all  ranks, 
and  if  Sacchetti  may  be  truated,  even  the  philosophic  Dant« 
was  not  entirely  free  from  it;  a  cunning  scheme  to  mortify 
somebody  or  gain  something  generally  formed  its  essence,  and 
the  unmingled  pleasure  of  mirth  was  rarely  the  single  motive 

*  Pelnrck,  F^ittle  to  Bocnccio,  Vida  De  S»de,  toI  iiu.  Lib.  vL,  p.  641. 
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of  its  conception.  Saccbetti  s  novels,  which  true  or  false  as 
personal  anecdotes,  are  at  least  a  portrait  of  existing  manners, 
afford  numerous  examples  of  this  ;  and  in  tlieir  most  approved 
wits  and  humourists  little  is  offered  but  a  compound  of  dirty 
swindling  and  knavish  dexterity,  with  an  utter  recklessness  of 
other  people's  feelings. 

The  filthy  indecency  of  these  novels  is  not  compensated  by 
the  moral  which  Sacchetd  with  a  higher  tone  of  sentiment  so 
frequently  draws  from  them,  and  they  exliibit  a  coarseness  of 
general  manners  that  would  now  be  disgusting  to  many  of  the 
lower  orders  of  civilised  nations.  The  Jews  about  this  period 
with  a  more  business-like  purpose,  traded  on  the  superstitious 
ignorance  and  vitiated  tastes  of  the  day,  and  by  fostering  the 
vulgar  persuasion  of  tlieir  magical  knowledge,  were  feared  and 
hated,  and  yet  everlastingly  consulted  by  tlie  women  and  other 
credulous  membere  of  Christianity,  especially  in  the  country, 
where  morals  hung  as  loosely  on  the  age  as  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  capitals*. 

It  was  customarj'  in  those  days  for  reduced  gentlemen  to  live  a 
good  deal  on  the  public,  not  as  in  our  own  age  and  country  by 
place  and  pension,  but  by  vulg.tr  liighway  robber}* ;  and  many 
that  resided  in  dilapidated  country-houses  had  no  scruple  about 
administering  to  their  necessities  by  phmdor.  Nor  were  the 
richer  families,  when  tempted,  a  whit  more  nice  in  their  choice 
of  expedients  ;  on  tlie  contrarj'  greater  iK)wer  was  applied  with 
greater  effect  in  oppressing  poorer  neighbours  by  an  exercise 
of  unbomided  tyranny  of  which  both  popolani  and  nobles  were 
equally  guilty ;  the  farmer  generally  with  impunity,  the  latter 
with  great  risk  of  punishment.  As  an  instance  of  this  sort  of 
misrule  may  be  cited  Sacchctti's  anecdote  of  one  of  the  Meilici 
family,  then  rapidly  advancing  towards  supreme  authority,  who 
seized  on  the  vineyard  of  a  poor  neighbour  called  Cenni 
without  right  or  conscience,  and  the  latter  only  succeeded  in 

*  FnuL  Saccbetti,  Novel.  153,  175,  17  7 fpatnm. 
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obtainjug  redresa,  through  the  influence  of  Francesco  de'  Medici 
chief  of  the  clan,  by  hjg  shrewd  wit  and  natural  sagacity,  when 
one  of  those  long  and  expensive  hiwsuils  that  sometimea  lasted 
tliirty  years,  would  have  totally  ruined  him*. 

Ceniii  arrived  one  moming  at  Florence  and  going  straight 
U>  Francesco  de'  Medici  addressed  him  thus.     "  Messer  Fran- 
ceaco,  I  come  before  God  aud  before  you  to  beseech  jou  for 
the  love  of  Christ  to  save  me  from  being  robbed,  if  I  am  not 
pre-ordained  to  be  so.     One  of  your  kinsmen  waste  to  rob 
me  of  my  vineyard,  which  I  must  consider  as  lost  if  you  will 
not  assist  me.     Now  1  say  to  you  Messer  Francesco,  that  if 
he  be  predestined  to  have  it  why  let  Uim  have  it ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.     You  who  have  lived  so  long  must  know  that 
this  world  is  governed  by  fits  and  fashions ;  sometimes  we 
have  the  fit  of  small-pox ;  sometimes  of  pestilence ;  some- 
times a  general  blight  of  the  harvests ;  sometimes  a  fit  comes 
over  the  land  which  in  a  twinkling  kills  many  people  ;  some- 
times the  world  is  plagued  with  a  fit  of  never  doing  justice 
to  any  one ;  and  thus  we  have  a  fit  of  one  thing  and  then  of 
another  ;  wherefore  to  come  back  to  the  question,  I  say  that 
"  against  such  inevitable  occurrences  there  is  no  protection, 
like  manner  what  I  am  come  to  beg  your  assistance  for 
"  through  the  love  of  God  is  just  this  :  ttiat  if  the  fit  of  taking 
vineyards  is  eome  on  the  earth  why  then  let  your  kinsman 
take  mine  and  God  prosper  him ;  for  against  these  visitations 
"  I  neither  can  nor  will  attempt  to  struggle  ;  but  if  this  fit  be 
,  now  come  on  the  world  then  I  humbly  beseech  you  that 
■'  my  vineyard  may  be  spared  to  rae."     "  My  good  man,"  an- 
swered Francesco,  "  be  you  assured  that  fit  or  no  fit  your  vine- 
"  yard  sliall  not  be  takeu  from  you."     So  saying  he  assembled 
some  of  tho  chief  members  of  his  family,  made  Cunni  plead  his 
cause  again  before  them  and  eiWrwords  sent  orders  to  their 
kinsman,  who  had  already  taken  possession,  to  restore  tlic  dis- 

•  Crouck  ili  Telloti,  p.  37. 
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puted  property.  It  is  quite  true  adds  Sacchetti  timt  the  vorid 
is  governed  by  fits,  except  ouly  tbe  fit  of  right  doiug*.  Such 
however  waa  republican  liberty,  and  no  wonder  that  the  power- 
ful citizens  were  so  enthusiastically  attached  to  it ;  for  they  not 
only  eryoyed  their  proper  portion  but  appropriated  that  of 
others  to  their  share. 

Florentine  soi'iety  at  this  epoch,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  scanty  materials  that  exist,  v/as  in  fact  a  mixture  of  great 
wealth  and  power  with  extensive  poverty  and  dependence :  and 
although  there  does  not  appear  except  on  the  estates  of  the 
ancient  nobles,  to  have  been  any  regular  feudal  service  yet  all 
tbe  great  popoloni  who  possessed  landed  property  seem  to  have 
been  complete  lords  of  their  peasantrj-  either  from  hereditary 
descent,  purchased  rights  or  the  engnijements  of  the  cultivator ; 
and  these  under  the  name  of  "  Ffdeli "  were  scarcely  more  than 
vassals  wilh  permanent  obligations  and  perhaps  similar  to  the 
Roman  clients :  for  we  continually  read  of  their  liringing  their 
followers  iuU)  Florence  during  puiilic  disturbances  eitlier  to  aid 
B.  taction  or  for  private  war.  Besides  these  followers  and 
domestic  servants  there  are  indications  of  tlie  existence  of 
slavery  as  late  even  as  the  year  1417,  as  we  learn  from  Buo- 
naccorso  Pilti,  wbo  mentions  his  going  ns  podesia  to  Snn 
Gimigiiauo  with  iwenly-eigbt  in  family  including  two  slaves : 
but  when  at  private  lodgings  in  Pisa  his  establishment,  though 
a  citizen  of  high  rank,  was  only  two  men  and  one  woman- 
servant  besides  a  nurse  ;  and  tbe  rent  he  paid  for  a  furnished 
house,  which  he  occupied  only  two  months,  was  4H  golden 
florins  ;  yet  outside  of  the  tnwn  lie  was  lodged  double  that  time 
for  no  florins  t. 

The  activity,  riches,  and  influence  nf  Floretitine  merchants, 
or  Lombards  as  they  were  usually  called  by  transalpine  nations, 
made  them  so  generally  necessarj-  that  they  everywhere 
acquired  a  rank  and  consequence  far  beyond  that  due  to  their 

*  F.  Suchcltl,  Not.  BK.  f  Cnmica  ili  B.  Pitti,  pp.  81)   lOfi. 
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luerrantile  character  alone.  A  Florentiue  citizen  yia&  every- 
where coaaidered  noble,  and  deemed  fit  company  for  princes 
at  the  verj-  moment  that  he  was  in  the  full  pursuit  of  com- 
mercial business :  some  irere  treated  almost  a&  soTereign 
princes,  especially  when  like  Donato  Acciajuoli  who  was 
bauished  in  1390,  their  family  had  been  frequently  honoured 
by  the  dignity  of  supreme  magistrate  and  the  rank  of  cardina], 
a  powerful  station  in  those  proud  and  palmy  days  of  ecclesias- 
ticui  authority.  One  of  Donato 's  broUieTS  was  also  Duke  of 
Athens,  another  was  Archbishop  of  Patras ;  besides  which 
several  members  of  his  femily  enjoyed  stations  of  high  rank 
imder  the  crown  of  Naples.  He  himself  had  filled  the  highest 
places  in  the  commonwealth ;  had  been  frequently  employed  as 
acubassador.  was  a  knight  of  the  Florentine  people,  senator  of 
liome ;  and  possessed  two  feudal  baronies  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  His  uanic  was  therefore  known  and  respected  through- 
out Christendom :  popes  wrote  to  inform  him  of  their  election 
and  continued  to  honour  him  even  while  in  exile  ;  nor  did  any 
foreign  anibassador  arrive  at  Florence  while  he  was  in  power 
without  an  especial  commission  to  visit  Donato  Accii^uoli,  who 
was  invidiously  staled  by  his  enemies  the  Lord,  and  the  Doge 
I'f  Florence.  Yet  he  quietly  submitted  to  twenty  years  of  exile 
in  a  good  uud  patriotic  cause  ! 

But  notwithstanding  these  high  distinctions  which  were 
nioie  or  less  open  to  every  Florentine  citizen,  there  seems  to 
have  been  none  of  the  superior  trades  and  few  of  the  others 
beneath  a  citizen's  attention,  even  in  the  highest  families  ;  their 
sons  were  curly  placed  in  shops,  warehouses,  or  counting-houses  : 
first  in  Florence;  then  abroad ;  travelling  from  country  to  country 
in  the  pursuit  of  gain  and  acquainted  witli  all  tlie  world  *.  In 
tliese  excursions  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  merchant  to  unite 
gambling  with  trade ;  and  we  accordingly  see  Uuonaccorso 
Pitti  while  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  sociability  with  the 

*  Craoiai  di  Douto  Yelluli,  pp.  U,  G3,  65. 
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whole  blood-royal  of  France,  pursuing  bis  traffic  as  a  merchant, 
acting  as  ambassador,  and  taking  a  commission  from  one  Ber- 
nardo di  Cino  to  sell  or  gamble  a  large  amount  of  pearls  and 
other  jewels  to  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria  Count  of  Holland  ;  who 
however  declined  both  propositions.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  have  been  any  lack  of  martial  spirit  when  occasion  offered  ; 
Buonaccorso  displayed  much  in  resenting  a  private  insult  at 
play  from  one  of  the  royal  family  of  France ;  and  being  e^iger 
for  military  glory  he  and  two  Italian  friends  joined  the  king's 
armament  against  P^ngland  in  1383,  with  thirty-six  horse 
entirely  at  their  own  expense  *. 

The  English  at  this  time  stood  high  in  the  world's  opinion 
as  a  military  nation,  but  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
Petrarca  it  was  not  always  so :  it  will  perhaps  surprise  our 
readers  to  leani  the  judgment  once  pronounced,  whether  true 
or  false,  on  tlieir  forefathers.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Pierre 
le  Bercheur  on  the  decay  of  Fi-ance  and  Italy  the  poet  says, 
"In  my  younger  days,"  (probably  during  the  wars  of  Bruce  and 
Edward  II.)  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  who  are  called 
English  were  the  most  cowardly  of  all  barbarians,  inferior  even 
to  the  vile  Scots ;  and  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  militar}'-  con- 
dition of  France  was  most  flourishing:  at  present  (1361)  the 
English  having  become  a  wiirlike  nation  have  subdued  the 
French  by  frequent  and  unexpected  \ictories:  in  ravaging 
France  with  fire  and  sword  they  have  reduced  that  kingdom 
to  such  a  state  that  I  could  scarcely  recognise  it  m  my  late  jour- 
ney. Will  you  learn  in  two  words  the  cause  of  this  alteration  ? 
Listen  to  Sallust :  he  says  that  fortune  changes  witli  manners, 
and  tliat  empire  goes  from  bad  to  better.  Force,  spirit,  virtue, 
renown,  circulate  like  money  and  go  from  nation  to  nation. 
Kenown  ever  empty  and  changeable  has  one  thing  fixed  and 
certain :  she  always  follows  virtue  and  flies  vice."  Amongst  the 
causes  of  French  and  Italian  decay  he  mentions  the  relaxation 

*  Cronaca  di  Pitti^  pp.  33  and  45. 
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of  militATy  discipliue,  lu^iui;  and  debaucheiy  as  morally  and 
phjrsicallj'  enervating  to  man ;  a  want  of  emulation  in  the  ofBcere 
Olid  aubordinatioii  in  the  soldiers.  "When  you  enter  a  camp," 
he  continues,  "yon  believe  yourself  in  some  disreputable  place 
or  tavern.  They  do  not  get  dnmk  on  every  sort  of  wine ;  they 
must  have  foreign  wises ;  and  when  these  are  not  to  be  had 
they  complain  that  the  army  vtmta  eveiything,  that  they  are 
dying  of  thirst  and  that  there  is  no  wonder  that  soldiers  desert. 
Military  emulation  has  passed  from  the  use  of  anus  to  the 
bottle,  and  it  ia  now  no  longer  a  question  about  what  weapons 
are  to  be  adopted  against  the  enemy  but  what  glasses  are  to  be 
placed  for  drinking.  He  who  drinks  the  largest  bumpers,  who 
carries  off  most  wine,  is  regarded  as  the  victor  and  crowned  with 
laurel.  Seneca  foretold  the  day  when  drunkenness  would  be 
honoured,  and  drinking  deep  be  considered  a  virtue.  The  oflii- 
cera  far  from  correcting  their  soldiers  show  them  the  example! 
What  can  drunken  men  perform  ?  They  stagnate  in  their  terns, 
snoring,  sweating,  gambling,  eating;  and  eteeped  in  low  de- 
bauchery with  the  women  who  follow  their  camp.  When  in  the 
field  they  quit  their  ranks ;  know  not  their  leaders ;  obey 
nobody;  and  wander  about  without  order  like  bees  which  have 
lost  their  hive.  Sluggards,  cowards,  ignorant,  boasters :  if  they 
take  up  arma,  if  they  mount  on  horseback,  it  is  not  to  serve 
their  prince  or  defend  their  country,  or  to  acquire  renown  ;  but 
for  interest,  for  vanity,  for  love  of  pleasure.  If  they  adorn 
themselves  with  gold  it  is  to  please  their  miatresaes  and  enrich 
their  enemies  of  whom  they  are  the  prey"*. 

Such  was  Fetrarca's  opinion  of  camp  discipline  and  morality 
in  l9Gd :  but  things  were  worse  at  court,  and  broi^ht  down 
the  poet's  indignant  cenaure  both  in  prose  and  verse  although 
by  no  means  a  rigid  moralist  in  his  own  conduct.  His  favourite 
denomination  for  Avignon  was  the  "  Weattm  Babylon ,"  and 
all,   he  asserts,  that  was  ever  said  of  the  two  Babylons    of 

•  Do  Sade,  Tol.  UL,  p.  652. 
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were  boldly  uttered,  did  not  way  more  tlian  ita  disgusting  con- 
dition prevent  Petraroi's  residence  in  Avignon,  and  this  con- 
dition, described  in  hia  second  dialogue  with  Saint  Augus- 
tine, seeing  that  it  partly  belongs  to  Italian  manners,  may  be 
shortly  noticed  as  a  curious  sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis. 

Complaining  of  his  manner  of  life  at  Avignon,  even  before 
Laura's  death  ;  he  says,  "  I  am  weary  of  it  beyond  all  expres- 
sion :  I  inhabit  a  dirty,  noisy  town  which  is  tlie  common  sink 
and  receptacle  of  all  the  filth  of  the  world :  everytfiing  here 
disgusts  and  nauseates ;  it  is  an  assemblage  of  narrow  dirty 
streets  where  you  cannot  move  a  step  without  encountering 
furious  dogs,  stinking  pigs,  carls  which  stun  you  with  their 
rattle ;  teams  of  four  horses  that  block  up  all  the  ways ;  deformed 
beggars  that  caunot  be  regarded  without  horror ;  strange  coun- 
tenances from  everj' nation ;  rich  insolence  diimk  with  pleasure 
and  debauchery,  and  a  licentious  populace  in  everlasting  squab- 
bles. Is  it  possible  to  enjoy  in  such  au  abode  any  portion  of 
that  tranquillity  so  necessary  to  the  Muses  ?  For  myself  I  can- 
not bear  it."  * 

In  truth,  the  town  must  have  been  worthy  of  its  reverend 
inmates  when  even  the  presence  of  Laara  could  not  soften  its 
physical  features  nor  caat  a  veil  over  its  moral  deformities  in 
the  imagination  of  a  lover  who  might  be  supposed  blind  lo  every 
disagreeable  object  within  tlie  enchanted  circle  of  her  influence. 
All  cotemporary  authors  condemn  the  licentiousness  of  eccle- 
siastics in  these  times  :  monks  of  different  orders  were  at  open 
war  with  each  other  and  not  always  without  bloodshed;  the 
convents  were  tainted  by  calumny  and  filled  with  oppression  ; 
and  lay  corruption  in  its  worst  form  was  fully  shared  by  evcrj- 
ecclesiastic  from  the  pontiif  downwardsf.  Notwithstanding 
this  disgraceful  conduct  of  churchmen,  the  pope's  injustice,  and 
their  own  bold  opposition  to  it;  the  Horentines  still  maintained 
■  DLilogua,DeSai]c,  Ub.ULip.  110.  f  Muimloii,  Addo  1373. 
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s  profound  reverence  for  evetTthing  eccleeiaatical;  accompanied 
b;  strong  Buperatitious  impresHtoua  of  the  misfortanee  that 
almost  alnays  seemed  to  follow  those  who  withstood  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  even  in  the  illegitimate  exercise  of  his  autboritj, 
Giovanni  Magalotti  one  of  the  most  daring,  ablest,  and  honestest 
of  tbe  "  EioiiT  Saints"  died  durinf;  the  interdict,  but  received 
nil  the  comibrta  of  religion  notwithstanding,  slong  with  the 
honours  of  a  temb  in  Santa  Croce  and  the  taliamanic  word 
LiBERTAs  inscribed  on  his  monument :  ;et  the  sacrilege  of  that 
war  bung  heavy  on  the  public  mind,  and  superstition  tremblingly 
observed  that  all  the  "  Eioht  Saints  "  perished,  and  their  fami- 
lies became  extinct  or  dispersed  within  a  very  brief  period  after 
the  peace  of  1378*.  Nor  were  the  people  less  uncaey  under 
tlie  religious  privations  of  tbe  interdict ;  their  devotion  too  deep 
too  serious  for  this,  apprehended  a  diminution  of  religious  sen- 
timent from  long  interruption  of  religious  ceremonies  ;  a  for- 
gctfulness  of  God,  and  a.  consequent  relaxation  of  morality.  The 
clergy  were  therefore  compelled  to  resume  their  functions  as 
though  no  anathema  had  ever  been  pronounced,  it  was  declared 
of  more  importance  to  mahitain  a  true  knowledge  of  Christ  in  the 
public  heart  than  bow  to  a  pope  who  professing  to  be  his  earthly 
vicar  neither  obeyed  his  precepts  nor  followed  his  example  f. 
But  long  ere  they  came  to  this  bold  resolution ;  the  act  of  some 
of  their  abler  spirits  ;  compunction  liad  troubled  almost  OTeiy 
heart:  masses  of  penitent  citizens  of  all  degrees  ;  men,  women, 
and  clkildreu  assembled  daily  and  nightly,  praying  weeping  and 
singing  in  the  various  churches  with  bell,  book,  and  candle ; 
and  processions  of  fifteen  thousand  at  a  time,  not  unsccompaujed 
bj  relics  and  sacred  music,  and  attended  by  numerous  bands  of 
flagellants  amounting  often  to  iive  thousand  souls  of  every  rani 
in  tbe  commonwealth  !  A  hundred  times  as  many  in  this  way 
frequented  the  churches  as  were  ever  known  to  attend  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  many  young  and  rich  nobles  stnick 
*  Po|gio,  IJb.  u°,  p.  56.  f  Poggioi  lab.  u.,pf>.  54,'S5. 
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with  sudden  awe  were  disentangled  from  their  errors  and  assem- 
bhng  at  Fiesote  fast«d,  distributed  alms,  prayed,  slept  on  straw 
or  the  bare  ground,  converted  others,  dressed  them  in  their  own 
rich  garments,  supplied  and  repured  couvents;  even  abandoned 
the  world  and  issuing  forth  in  numbere  begged  for  the  poorer 
class  of  religious  houses.  By  all  this  enthuaasm  they  were 
desirous  of  proving  that  although  their  intention  was  to  conquer 
the  pope  they  were  still  most  devoted  servants  of  the  church 
itself*. 

Thus  even  when  excited  by  public  wrongs  the  zeal  of  Flo- 
rence was  reverential  and  profoimd,  but  blended  with  an 
iutense  superstition  from  which  few  were  exempted :  at  one 
moment,  as  we  are  told  by  a  cotemporaiy ;  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  people  were  to  be  seen  bowed  down  in  humble 
submission,  not  directly  to  the  Almighty,  but  before  a  sacred 
exhibition  of  saintly  relics  with  the  holy  portnut  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Pianeta  at  their  head ;  and  in  solemn  tones  of  deep 
contrition  imploring  her  intercession  to  protect  the  ci^  from 
impending  dangerf.  The 'sight  must  have  been  imposing; 
sincerity  is  always  so,  whether  in  the  mass  or  the  individual. 
Nor  was  superstition  confined  to  religion :  the  ahnost  universal 
belief,  and  even  in  many  of  the  more  enlightened,  the  half  con- 
fidence in  Judicial  astrology,  still  pervaded  every  rank :  many 
of  the  sounder  intellects,  such  as  Sacchetti,  laughed  this  science 
to  scorn,  but  it  was  nevertheless  made  a  business  of  state 
policy ;  and  no  standard  was  delivered  to  the  general ;  no  in- 
cipient march  of  annies  sufiered,  except  under  the  auspices  of 
astrological  calculatbns,  and  a  minute  adherence  to  the  sooth- 
sayer's commands.  The  most  trifling  accidents,  such  for  instance 
as  diat  of  a  high  wind  breaking  the  flag-staff  of  the  gonfalon,  or 
a  fight  amongst  the  public  lions  i  as  occurred  in  1301  with  the 
death  of  a  male  and  female ;  accidents  from  lightning ;  thunder 
in  an  unclouded  sky ;  or  any  other  unusual  occurrence,  were 

*  H.  di  C.  Stebnj,  Rnb.  7fi7.  f  Hem.  Storichfl  'U  Ser  Kiddo,  p.  lOG. 
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suflScient  to  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  community ;  and  any 
sinister  event  that  happened,  although  six  months  after,  con- 
firmed the  strange  belief*.  Many  of  the  lay  religious  com- 
panies were  formed  about  this  period,  and  the  desire  of  relics 
was  such,  that  the  widow  of  a  Florentine  merchant  who  had 
stolen  some  from  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  was  rewarded 
by  an  annuity  of  00  florins  for  presenting  them  to  the 
republic  f. 

This  deep  devotion  was  not  shared  by  every  other  Italian 
community:    Padua  and  Venice  are  especially  noted  for  a 
freedom  of  religious  opinion  that  roused  the  auger  of  Petrarca 
who  alUiough  an  ecclesiastic  was  by  no  means  a  bigot,  and 
always  inclined  to  argue  philosophically.     He  however  asserted 
and  lamented  that  all  Italy  was  imbued  with  the  opinions  of 
Aristotle,  but  more  profoundly  and  dangerously  by  those  of  his 
A  iibian  commentator  Averroes  of  Cordova,  who  like  him  denied 
tho  existence  of  Providence  and  the  creation  of  this  world; 
laughed  at  the  Bible,  derided  all  religion,  called  that  of  Moses  a 
childish  superstition,  that  of  Mahomet  a  swinish  one,  but  Chris- 
tianity the  most  absurd  and  insensate  of  all,  for  its  God  was  at 
the  same  time  both  devoured  and  worshipped.    Petrarca  joined 
a  society  of  these  free-thinkers  at  Venice,  who  because  he 
ridiculed   their  philosophy  and  infidelity,  after  a  long    and 
formal  discussion  amongst  themselves,  pronounced  the  damning 
sentence  that  was  to  wither  all  his  laurels ;  namely,  that  he 
"  was  a  well-meaning  man  without  literature  \ " !     The  intellec- 
tual liberty  of  the  flock  seems,  according  to  the  same  authoritv. 
to  have  been  at  least  equalled  by  the  ignorance  of  some  of 
their  principal  pastors,  more  especially  at  Avignon  where  their 
influence  was  as  unbounded  as  it  was  mischievous.    Some  of  the 
cnrdinals  are  described  as  of  very  limited  intellect,  incapable 

*   S.    Ammirato,   Lib.   xv.,   p.   828 ;     Aininirato,  lib.  xvi.,  p.  839. 

Lib.  xvi.,  p.  8-11).  X  I^c  Sule,  vol.  iii..  Lib.  vi,  pp.  655, 
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of  their  high  duties  and  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed ;  othera 
more  enlightened,  were  hurried  away  by  passions  and  self- 
interest  without  a  thought  for  the  public  good,  but  a  luxurious 
aiTectJon  for  France  and  hatred  of  Italy  that  influenced  all  their 
councils  and  kept  the  pontifical  court  in  the  trammels  of  that 
monarchy.  Some  were  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  tlie 
church  possessed  nothing  comparable  to  Avignon  and  its  neigh' 
bourhood  ;  that  Italy  rested  on  the  world's  confines,  or  a  little 
beyond  them ;  that  it  was  encompassed  by  an  uonavigablo 
sea ;  that  to  pass  the  Alps  was  an  impossible  thing ;  and  all 
beyond  were  objects  of  danger  and  suspicion  even  to  the 
air,  the  water,  the  wine ;  and  every  other  article  of  human 
sustenance. 

Urban  V.  to  whom  Petrarch  addresses  this  remonstrance, 
had  won  his  good  opinion  by  various  incipient  reforms ;  such 
as  the  aliolition,  or  rather  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary, which  up  to  this  time  was  common  to  every  cardinal's 
palace,  within  tlie  precincts  of  which  no  officer  of  justice  dared 
to  enter :  also  the  confining  of  ecclesiastics  to  one  benefice 
and  the  reformation  of  luxurious  habita  amongst  the  priest- 
hood, especially  in  their  dress.  "Who  can  calmly  behold," 
he  exclaims,  "  the  fashion  of  homed  shoes ;  heads  decked  out 
with  wings ;  the  hair  tied  in  a  tAil ;  men's  foreheads  covered 
with  those  pins  of  ivory  that  women  place  in  thoir  hair  ; 
stomachs  compressed  by  springs,  (a  species  of  torment  suffered 
of  old  by  tlie  martyrs)?''  to  all  of  which,  more  particularly  in 
Italy,  he  urged  the  pope  to  extend  bis  reforming  care*. 

The  Florentines  as  we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  their 
liabitual  reverence  for  the  church  scrupled  not  to  levy  contri- 
butions on  it  so.  heavy  as  to  he  almost  incredible,  except 
under  the  coii™tion  of  the  clergy's  riches  being  more  abundant 
than  what  even  in  those  joyous  days  of  ecclesiastical  prosperity 
can  easily  be  conceived. 

■  Epittle  to  Urbui  V„  De  9>de,  Ub.  v1.,  p.  675,  &«. 
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price  for  those  that  could  pay ;  but  the  poor  starved :  Perugia, 
Siena,  Lucca,  Pistoia  and  many  other  pkees  unable  to  sustain 
the  pressure  drove  out  their  poor,  while  Florence  not  only 
repudiated  this  cruelty  but  supported  the  greater  part  of  these 
outcasts  in  addition  to  her  own  suffering  population.  She 
imported  wheat  trom  Sicily  to  the  port  of  Talamone  in  the 
Maremma,  and  with  infinite  danger  and  expense  brought  it 
safely  to  the  capital :  some  came  from*  Itomagna  and  even 
Arezzo,  and  thus  the  price  was  kept  down  to  half  a  Borin  a 
bushel  in  the  market  hut  mixed  wit^  one  fourth  of  barley. 

The  madness  of  hunger  continued  so  violent  that  public 
executioners  were  kept  constantly  attending  the  market  of 
t>rto-san-Michele,  with  the  block  and  axe,  to  chop  off  the  limbs 
of  disorderly  persons.  This  supply  cost  the  government  00,000 
Horins  in  two  years,  and  would  have  &iled  in  its  object  if  the 
sale  of  wheat  had  not  been  forbidden  in  the  market  and  ready- 
made  bread  furnished  instead,  on  account  of  the  government. 
This  was  sold  in  certain  appointed  places  at  the  rate  of  four 
danari  for  sLt  ounces  of  mixed  bread,  and  succeeded  in  miti- 
gating the  popular  fiiiy,  as  each  individual  could  now  purchase 
enough  to  avoid  starvation,  whereas  prenonsly,  because  a 
bushel  was  the  smallest  quantity  sold,  and  the  doily  gains  of 
some  not  more  than  eight  or  twelve  danari  of  wages,  many 
were  totally  precluded  from  the  market.  In  consequence  of 
this  new  arrangement,  Villoni,  who  proposed  it  and  super- 
intended the  execution,  tells  us  that  the  popular  craving  was 
sbon  in  some  measure  abated,  the  multitude  pacified,  and  the 
suffering  borne  with  comparative  equanimity,  while  the  rich 
strained  every  nerve  to  diminish  their  distress,  he  is  par- 
ticular in  its  narration  as  a  precedent  for  future  times,  and 
then  gravely  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  whenever  the  planet 
Saturn  is  in  the  last  degree  of  Cancer  and  until  he  arrive  at 

chino  or  Bonn  of  Tlgnina.  (Vide  rout)  from  u  indcDl  MS.  of  the 
Finttchi,  Connie  e  3muU  di  Pi-    rmutcenlh  centurj.— Floronco,  1767. 
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houses,  like  Cancer:  an 
«rtti  is  diminished  bea 
Resign  of  Leo  is  atoril. 
'ilitr.  not  abundance  ni 
found  from  experience  ii 
stand  Bueh  things  it  is  ei 
those  particuIftT  periods 
Bometimes  in  his  quarter 
01"  evil  planets  "+, 

The  market  scenes  di 
men  and  women  trample 
precedence;  children,  dri 
the  town  with  their  cries  ■ 
iMers  beating  their  brcas' 
of  despair,  others  retumi 
or  food;  the  constables  , 
mpportedbythePodostao 
the  Me,  and  the  executio. 
coming  tills  and  AVB».„,^.. 
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bcncli  near  one  of  tbe  pilasters  of  the  market-house  and  soon 
afterwards  the  retail  business  was  commenced  by  corn-deBJers 
nho  ^old  in  small  quantities  according  to  the  "  Mina  "  or  half 
bushel ;  the  "  Quarto  "  or  half  Mina  ;  and  tbe  half  Quarto. 
The  Staio  which  is  now  considerably  less  than  an  English 
bushel  varied  at  different  periods  of  Florentine  history  as  we 
learn  from  Dante  and  others,  and  was  sometimes  heaped  up, 
sometimes  only  full  measure*.  Wheat  in  the  Florentine 
market  was  of  four  kinds ;  namely,  "  Cahtllo  "  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  ancient  "  Carrellino  "  of  the  Pisan  market 
which  consisted  of  those  grains  too  large  to  pass  through  a 
certain  sized  sieve  and  therefore  bearing  a  higher  price.  The 
second  was  Sicilian  wheat  and  bore  the  second  price  :  the  third 
was  the  "  Grano  Cmawnnle  "  or  common  Florentine  wheat  of 
tlie  lust  harvest,  sometimes  called  "  Grano  Gentile,"  which  in 
times  of  scarcity  was  mixed  with  barley  and  other  grain  and 
tlicn  of  course  bore  an  inferior  value :  the  fourth  kind  was 
denominated  "  Grano  Orouo"  or  coarse  wheat  and  bore  the 
lowest  price.  These  four  sorts  of  wheat  were  exposed  for  sale 
in  certain  nish  or  wooden  vessek  called  "  Bigonce  "  of  various 
dimensions,  but  generally  holding  from  seven  to  eight  bushels  ; 
of  which  three  hundred  might  he  seen  in  the  market  during 
favourable  seasons,  principally  of  foreign  grain,  for  the  Flo- 
renline  district  was  not  supposed  in  those  days  to  average 
more  than  five  months'  consumption,  although  it  had  been 
known  to  produce  enough  for  two  years.  Tbe  prices  of  these 
wheati  were  in  the  ratio  of  30,  SiO,  '28,  and  37,  when  the  best 
oats  were  IBi  soldi  the  bushel ;  but  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
market  price  soon  deprived  it  of  any  supply,  the  com-deolers 
preferring  the  risk  of  a  secret  sale  in  their  houses  at  more 
than  the  legal  value.  This  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  government,  as  a  general  license  ^-as  finally  issued 

'    Purgatnrio,  Canto  xii ;  P»r«di«o,  Cuito  iv. — Bmgbial,  Vetcovi  di  Finnze, 

vol.ii»,p.i37. 
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by  proclamation  for  the  making  and  sale  of  bread  without 
reference  to  price,  weight,  or  size ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
the  public  ovens  were  nearly  abandoned,  better  bread  being 
sold  privately  at  a  lower  price ;  so  sure  is  it  that  private  neces- 
sity and  energy,  if  left  free,  are  the  best  purveyors,  no  matter 
how  numerous  the  population ;  for  numbers  only  multiply 
those  minute  channels  and  resources  which  like  the  capillary 
system  in  human  bodies,  maintain  and  nourish  existence'*'. 
Besides  the  combination  of  mischief  and  inutility  which  is  sure 
to  proceed  from  the  interference  of  government  in  the  Yictoal- 
ling  trade  of  a  settled  community,  it  proved  a  heavy  item  of 
public  expense  to  Florence  which  fell  ultimately  on  the  people 
in  the  guise  of  taxation.  We  liave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  republic  from  1336  to  ]  338, 
during  the  costly  war  with  Mastino  della  Scala  when  Arezzo 
and  itis  contado,  Pistoia,  CoUe,  and  eighteen  walled  towns  in 
the  Lucchese  dominions  were  ruled  by  the  Plorentines, 
l)eside8  forty-sLx  in  their  own  territory,  without  counting  those 
belonging  to  private  citizens  and  a  vast  number  of  open  towns 
and  villages. 

Little  revenue  ac<irued  from  the  assessed  taxation  of  Flo- 
rence ;  her  great  income  arose  from  duties  on  provisions  and 
merchandise  at  the  city  gates  witli  various  duties  under  the 
general  name  of  "  GaheUe ;"  and  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
by  loans  and  imposts  on  merchants  and  other  opulent  citizens 
with  assignments  on  the  gabelle,  which  latter  amounted  to 
near  300,000  golden  florins ;  an  immense  revenue  in  those 
days,  and  reckoned  superior  to  that  of  Naples,  Sicily,  or 
Aragonf.  The  ordinary  charges  independent  of  soldiers'  pay, 
which  ceased  almost  instantaneously  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
war  or  at  a  truce  and  formed  nearly  the  sole  advantage  of  em- 
ploying mercenaries  ;  amounted  to  less  than  40,000  florins  or 

*  Camtic  o  Domie  di  Flienze  dal  Padro  Fincschi. 
t  Qio.  Villaniy  Lib.  xL,  cap.  xci.j  xcii. 
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only  n  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  revenue.  On  which 
Villaui  houeatly  exclaims,  ''  0  Florentines  what  bad  and  wicked 
"  providence  ie  it  to  increase  the  public  revenue  vntb  the  sub- 
"  aUnco  and  poverty  of  the  citizens  bj  forced  taxes,  in  order 
'•  to  support  foolish  enterprises !  Know  you  not  that  where 
"  the  sea  is  wide,  great  are  the  tempests  ;  and  that  with  aug- 
"  ntented  revenues  come  evil  expenses  ?  Temper,  my  dearest 
"  brethren,  your  inordinate  desires  and  please  God;  and 
"  oppress  not  au  iuuoceut  people  "  *. 

Giovanni  Villani's  detailed  statement  of  the  revenue  and 
expenses  of  Florence  is  also  given  with  some  variations  by  the 
Fra  Ildefonso  di  San  Luigi,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  "Delitu 
degli  ErudUi  Totcani  "  amongst  tie  "  Monumenti  "  to  Stefeni's 
History,  taken  from  some  manuscript  memoirs  of  Florentine 
History  in  the  library  of  San  Paulino,  which  intoresting  docu- 
menU  will  not  be  misplaced  in  this  chapter.  Villani's  account 
is  here  given  (with  occasional  additions  from  the  former)  because 
be  assures  us  that  it  wels  copied  by  himself  out  of  the  public 
liooks,  tlie  income  being  counted  in  golden  florins  of  seventy-two 
grains  of  gold  each,  at  twenty-four  carats. 


Betekdb  of  the  pLoRBxtiNB  REPUBLIC  &wm  1336  to  1338. 

"  Gabelle  "  or  e«t  wid  entmnce  lolls  at  the  Galea  of  Florenra 
on  vicnulH,  merchuiiliBe,  uid  other  conunoditiet.  Farmod 
umiully  at      ......  .      90^00 

Galjella,  or  duty  on  Ihe  retulon  of  wine  equal  to  nae-third  ot 

the  value 6B,300 

"  Etiiino"  orbucon  real  property  in  theconlado  .     .10,100 

Carry  forward  178,600 

*  Oio.  Villuii,  Lib,  xi.,  up.  xdx. 
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Florim. 
Brought  forward 178,690 

Grabella   on   salt,  which  was  sold  at  40  soldi  a  staio  to  the 

citizens,  and  at  half  that  price  to  the  rural  population      .       .      14,450 


These  four  Cfabelie  were  appropriated  to  maintain  the  Lombard 
war  against  Mastino  de  la  Scala,  and  came  to 

The  rents  of  exiles'  and  condemned  persons'  property 
Gabella  on  lenders  and  usurers  .... 
Charge  on  certain  country  gentlemen  called  Nobili  del  Contado 
Gabella  or  duty  on  contracts,  mortgages,  &c. 
Do.    on  all  beasts  for  slaughter  in  the  city    . 
Do.  do.  do.  in  the  contado    . 

Do.    on  letting  of  lodgings,  houses,  &c. 
Do.    on  flour  and  grinding  mills  .... 
Do.    on  tliose  citizens    appointed  to   high  offices  abroad, 

podest^,  &c.  .... 

Do.     on  accusations  and  defences 
Profits  on  gold  coinage,  all  expenses  paid,  came  to 

Do.    on  the  smaller  money  .... 

Rents  of  public  property,  tolls  on  ferrj'-boats,  &c. 
Gabella  on  the  live-cattle  merchants  of  Florence     . 
Do.    on  Uie  stamps  of  weights  and  measures,  and  peaces 

between  private  citizens 
Do.    on  the  sweepings  of  the  com  market  of  Orto  San 

Michele,  and  the  hire  of  bigonce  or  corn-tubs 
Do.    on  country  lodgings  .... 

Do.     on  country  markets        .... 
Realisation  of  fines  and  penalties,  which  generally  amount  to 

a  great  deal  more  than     ..... 
Payments  in  lieu  of  military  service  both  horse  and  foot,  not 

counting  those  in  Lombardy 
Gabella  on  the  porches  and  projections  of  shops 
Do.    on  the  green-grocers  of  Florence 
Do.    on  licences  to  carry  arms  at  20  soldi  a  head 
Rent  of  prisons  or  prisoners  (?) 

The  Gabella  on  police  messengers    .... 
Do.        on  the  timber  rafts  floated  up  the  Amo     . 

Carry  forward 


193,050 

7000 
3000 
2000 
20,000 
15,000 
4400 
4150 
4250 

3500 
1400 
2300 
1500 
1600 
2000 

I  600 

750 

550 

S3  2000 

20,000 

7000 
7000 

450 
1300 
1000 

100 
50 

305,750 
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Drought  forward         ...... 

Gabella  of  the  inspectors  of  securities  given  to  government 
Do.    on  the  fees  of  the  consuls  of  trades,  government's  share 
Do.     on  the  country  possessions  of  citizens*. 
Gabella  on  fighting  without  weapons  (boxing)  *. 
Do.    on  those  who  have  no  town  house,  only  a  country  resi- 
dence ....... 

Do.    on  the  mills  and  fisheries  *. 

Total  revenue  minus  the  marked  items    . 


575 

Florins. 

305,760 
250 
300 


1000 


307,300 


Expenses  of  Florence  from  1336  to  1338  in  Lire,  of  which  three 

AND  TWO  Soldi  were  then  e<iual  to  a  Gtolden  Florin. 

Lire. 
The  salary  of  the  podest^  and  his  suite,  yearly 

Do.       of  the  captain  of  the  people,  and  his  officers  attend- 
ants, &c.  ..... 

Do.       of  the  executor  of  the  ordinances  of  justice  against 
the  great  with  his  officers  and  attendants 
Salary  of  the  conservator  of  the  people,  and  over  the  restored 
exiles  with  fifty  cavalry  and  one  hundred  infantry,  a  temporary 
and  extraordinary  office  soon  abolished 
The  judge  of  appeals  on  the  rights  of  the  state 
The  officer  executing  the  sumptuary  laws,  &c 
The  superintendent  of  the  market  of  Orto-San-Michelc  and  the 
Piazza  della  Badia      ..... 

The  superintendent  of  soldiers'  pay  and  their  messengers  . 
The  officers,  notaries,  and  attendants  superintending  the  defects 

of  soldiers  ;  i.  e.,  the  real  number  on  service 
The  public  treasurers,  their  officers,  notaries,  monks,  &c.,  who 
have  charge  of  the  pubUc  acts      .... 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  rents  of  public  domains     . 
Jailors  and  prison  guards     ..... 

The  table  of  the  priors  and  their  officers  and  suite 


Carry  forward 


15,240 


5880 


4900 


26,040 
1100 
1000 

1300 
1000 

250 

1400 
200 
800 

3600 


62,710 


*  These  arc  uncertain  in  one  account,  and  not  given  by  Villani,  therefore 
omitted.     Those  given  amount  to  50,000  florins,  which  seems  to  be  an  error. 
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Tt  will  be  seen  that  none  of  the  great  officers  of  etate  vrithiit 
the  city,  except  foreigners,  received  any  salaries,  aiid  yet  the 
struggles  fur  office  nere  fierce  and  bloody,  for  power  is  a 
stronger  stimulant  than  riches  to  the  ambitious  mind  and 
the  notion  of  unpaid  public  duties  in  a  large  community  is 
perhspa  more  theoretically  beautiful  than  practically  correct. 
We  do  not  find  that  the  public  administration  of  Floreuce  vas 
maintained  in  greater  purity  or  efficiency  under  this  seemingly 
disinterested  practice ;  that  there  was  less  peculation,  nepotism, 
partiality,  or  vengeance ;  more  rigorous  justice,  or  security  from 
privat*  or  public  oppression ;  wiser  counsels,  calmer  delibera- 
tions, greater  economy,  or  more  lasting  tranquillity.  Neither 
does  it  appear  that  the  struggle  for  salaried  offices  and  govern- 
ments without  the  walls  was  less  general,  or  violent,or  more 
patriotic,  or  disinterested  than  in  other  places ;  some  offices 
seem  indeed  to  have  lost  the  assistance  of  efficient  men  from 
fear  of  tbc  attendant  expense,  and  it  was  at  one  time  difficult 
to  procure  omliassadors  for  the  public  service  until  the  salary 
was  raised  and  a  coercive  law  promulgated  on  the  subject. 

Sismondi  asserts  with  a  friendly  leaning  towards  the  Flo- 
rentine government ;  that  in  republics  the  honour  of  govern- 
ing is  sufficient  recompense  for  the  trouble,  and  when  good 
reputation  is  the  sole  remuneration  of  magistrates  none  of  them 
will  be  negligent  in  attempting  to  acquire  it :  if  on  the  contrary 
they  are  paid,  their  principal  end  is  accomplished  and  their 
labour  is  not  fruitless  for  themselves,  although  they  may  not 
have  deserved  eitlier  the  people's  love  or  the  respect  of  post«ri^. 
This  is  the  very  poeiiy  of  human  government ;  for  when  wsh 
the  disinterested  love  of  honest  famo  ever  willingly  accepted 
as  the  sole  remuneration  of  magistrates,  or  generally  felt  as  the 
only  incentive  to  public  office  ?  Uave  not  those  higher  spirits 
whom,  from  time  to  time,  such  feelings  have  actuated  and  who 
form  exceptions  to  the  rule,  been  singled  out  from  the  otq-kA 
and  sent  down  to  posterity  as  bright  and  exttaoTivoar^  ciascnjifia 
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of  private  virtue  and  public  patriotism  ?  And  if  good  ranoim 
be  a  powerful  excitement  to  official  virtue,  why  should  its  infla- 
ence  wither  under  the  comfortable  warmth  of  an  honest  remu- 
neration ?  Would  not  a  man  of  integrity  rather  double  his 
exertion  in  the  public  service,  if  his  mind  were  at  ease  about 
the  private  necessities  and  future  provision  of  his  family  ? 

The  general  state  of  Florence  at  this  period  presents  a 
picture  of  gloxving  prosperity ;  but  the  city  alone  was  "  the 
state,''  to  which  everytliing  external  beyond  the  contado 
administered,  and  was  almost  sacrificed.  There  were  twenty- 
five  thousand  males  from  fifteen  to  seventy  able  to  bear  arms 
as  national  militia,  and  all  citizens  ,*  this  necessarily  excluded  a 
multitude  of  the  mere  people  who  were  not  freemen.  Amongst 
the  former  were  fifteen  hundred  noble  and  powerful  citizens 
who  under  the  general  title  of  ''ihandV  became  subject  to  the 
ordinances  of  justice.  There  were  seventy-five  Cavalieri  di 
Corredoj  or  belted  knights  ;  a  great  diminution  from  the  older 
days  of  aristocratic  rule  when  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  enjoyed  that  high  distinction.  But  when  democracy  gained 
the  ascendant  its  antagonist  order  fell  so  considerably  in  power 
and  dignity  that  comparatively  few  of  them  coveted  this  dis- 
tinguished honour.  It  was  supposed  by  Villani  that  Florence 
contained  ninety-four  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  fifteen 
hundred  were  soldiers  and  foreigners  in  transit,  and  exclu- 
sive of  religious  orders.  He  makes  Uiis  estimate  from  the 
quantity  of  bread  necessary  to  supply  the  city ;  a  very  inac- 
curate meajsure  between  the  unequal  portions  of  rich  and  poor, 
between  waste  and  economy,  want  and  superfluity ;  and  unless 
he,  as  is  probable,  excluded  the  suburbs  which  were  large  and 
populous,  is  far  below  the  mark  for  we  are  assured  by  Boc- 
caccio that  one  hundred  thousand  people  died  of  the  plague 
alone  in  1348  without  counting  the  previous  thinning  out  by 
famine  and  yet  the  city  was  not  completely  depopulated. 
Sismondi  is  probably  more  accurate  in  estimating  the  popula- 
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tion  at  B  hundred  and  fifty  tbousand ;  and  eighty  thousand  able 
to  carry  arms  in  the  contado  and  district.  The  latter  ia  per 
haps  under  the  mark  if  Goro  Dati  can  be  believed,  for  he 
asserts  that  a  force  of  one  hundred  thousand  militia  could  be 
assembled  on  any  point  within  the  state  at  three  days'  notice 
in  139'^,  and  that  eighty  thousand  were  actually  marched  on 
Arezzo,  as  we  have  seen,  to  secure  its  evacuation  by  the  Sire 
de  Coucy.  It  was  found  by  the  black  and  white  beans  kept  in 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  as  respective  registers  of  male  and 
female  baptisms,  that  the  yearly  average  was  from  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  to  six  thousand,  there  being  generally  from 
three  to  five  hundred  more  males  than  females. 

There  were  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  children  of  both  sexes 
learning  to  read  :  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  studying 
arithmetic  in  six  schools  ;  and  between  five  and  six  hundred  at 
grammar  and  logic  in  four  great  seminaries. 

There  were  a  hundred  and  ten  churches  in  the  town  and 
suburbs,  including  those  of  the  regular  orders,  and  comprisii^ 
fifty-seven  parishes :  five  abbeys  ;  two  priories  containing  eighty 
monks :  twenty-four  female  convents  with  about  five  hundred 
nuns :  ten  different  orders  of  friars :  thirty  hospitals  with  a 
thousand  beds  for  the  poor  and  infirm ;  (a  fine  feature  of  the 
national  character) ;  and  &om  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  priestly  chaplains. 

The  work-shops  of  the  wool-trade  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred,  and  from  seventy  to  eighty  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth  were  annually  manufactured,  to  the  value  of  1,300.000 
florins,  one-third  of  which  remained  in  Florence  as  remunera- 
tion for  the  labour  of  thirty  thousand  workmen  employed  in 
this  trade,  independent  of  masters'  profits.  Thirty  years  before, 
there  were  three  hmidred  workshops  belonging  to  this  trade  and 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  cloth  were  annually 
manufactured,  but  of  a  coarser  quality  and  only  half  the  value ; 
because  at  that  time  no  English  wool  was  used  nor  did  the 
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Villaui,  the  following  foreign  officers  administered  justice  in 
Florence,  each  with  the  power  of  torture.  Namely  the 
"Podesta;"  the  "Captain  of  the  People;"  the  "Defender 
of  the  People  and  the  Trades  ;  "  the  '•  Executor  of  the  Ordi- 
nances of  Justice,"  and  the  "  Captain  of  the  Guard  or  Con- 
servator of  the  people  "  who  had  more  authority  than  the 
others ;  but  all  could  inflict  personal  punishment.  Besides 
these  there  were  tho  Judge  of  Rights  and  Appeals  ;  the  Judge 
of  the  Gabelle ;  the  presiding  officer  in  the  Court  of  Female 
Ornaments;  the  head  officer  in  the  Commercial  Court;  the 
Director  of  the  Wool-trade ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Officers ;  the 
two  Bishops'  Courts  of  Florence  and  Fiesole,  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  all  showing  what  a  vast  quantity  of  executive  and  judicial 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  if  free  from  local 
partiahty  were  also  free  from  local  shame  and  not  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  local  authority. 

Florence  was  at  this  period  well  studded  with  handsome 
dwellings  ;  the  citizens  were  continually  building,  repairing, 
altering,  and  embellishing  their  houses ;  adding  every  day  to 
their  ease  and  comforts,  and  introducing  improvements  from 
foreign  nations.  Sacred  architecture  of  every  kind  partook  of 
this  taste ;  and  there  was  no  popular  citizen  or  nobleman  but 
either  had  built  or  was  building  fine  country  palaces  and  villas, 
iar  exceeding  their  city  residence  in  size  and  magnificence  ;  so 
that  many  were  accounted  crazy  for  their  eitravagtmce. 

"  And  so  magnificent  was  tiie  sight,"  says  Villani,  "  that 
strangers  unused  to  Florence  on  coming  from  abroad  when 
they  beheld  the  vast  assemblage  of  rich  buildings  and  beautiful 
palaces  with  which  tiie  country  was  so  thickly  studded  for  throe 
miles  round  the  ramparts,  believed  that  all  was  city  like  those 
within  the  lioman  walls  :  and  this  was  independent  of  the  rich 
palaces,  towers,  courts  and  walled  gardens  at  a  greater  distance, 
which  in  other  countries  would  be  denominated  castles.  In 
short,"  he  continues,  "  it  is  estimated  that  within  a  circuit  of 
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six  miles  round  the  town  there  are  rich  and  noble  dwellings 
enough  to  make  two  cities  like  Florence  "*.  And  Ariosto 
seems  to  have  caught  the  same  idea  when  he  exclaim^ 

''  A  vedcr  pica  di  Untc  yille  i  colli, 

Par  chc  1  trrren  ve  le  gennogli  come 
Yermene  gcrmogliar  suol,  ^e  nunpolli : 
Se  dcntro  un  mur  sotto  un  medcsmo  nome 
FoMcr  raccolti  i  tuoi  Palazzi  Bpani 
Non  ti  Barian  da  pare^^ar  due  Rome  **  f . 

This  growing  taste  for  building  although  a  natural  consequence 
of  commercial  prosperity  was  probably  accelerated  by  the  re- 
peated action  of  sumptuary  laws,  which  in  restricting  personal 
expense  and  sensual  gratification  gave  a  new  direction  and 
more  intellectual  character  to  taste.  By  forcing  the  opulent 
into  a  nobler  line  of  expenditure,  that  surplus  riches  which  by 
us  is  generally  dissipated  in  ostentatious,  cumbrous,  and  yet 
ephemeral  amusements,  was  by  them  more  commonly  employed 
to  encourage  the  fine  arts.  And  as  amongst  these  architecture 
is  that  which  presents  itself  most  frequently  and  mtyestically 
to  general  observation ;  in  which  artisans  of  every  rank  and 
genius  are  employed  and  tlierefore  more  or  less  judges  of  its 
excellence;  which  is  soonest  felt  and  most  easily  compre- 
hended as  an  index  of  safety  ease  and  comfort,  as  well  as  a 
pleasing  union  of  strength,  symmetry,  and  utility ;  it  would 
naturally  become  an  early  and  favoured  art  even  without  any 
warlike  necessity,  by  a  people  such  as  the  Florentines.  It 
would  moreover  as  it  were,  demand  the  kindred  aid  of  both 
painting  and  sculpture  which  with  magic  touch  enhance  those 

*  G.  Yillani,  Lib.  xi.,    cap.  iciv. — Delizie  degli  Eruditi  Toscaui,  toI  xii.. 
Monument!. 

i*  While  gazing  on  thy  villa-studded  hills 

'Twould  seem  as  though  the  earth  grew  palaces 

As  she  is  wont  by  nature  to  bring  forth 

Young  shoots,  and  leafy  plants,  and  flowery  shrubt : 

And  if  within  one  wall  and  single  nan^p 

Co>iVd  \Mi  coVWt\,«d  «ll  th^  scattered  halls, 

T^o  'Eloiiica  N«o>a\!^  «c»xc.«^'^  WtDL  ^-"j  -\!UB^<i^« 
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beauties  that  soften  iU  rigid  mathematical  character  and  give 
to  it  a  conspicuous  station  in  the  march  of  human  refine- 
ment. Hence  probably  their  triple  union,  often  accompanied 
by  poetry,  in  most  artiste  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries ;  yet  architecture  independent  of  its  udlity,  must 
always  hold  a  subordinate  station  as  a  mere  intellectual  effort, 
inasmuch  as  the  original  idea  may  be  endlessly  copied  and 
multiplied  by  inferior  minds  without  sacrificing  a  spark  of  tbe 
author's  genius  though  the  prototype  were  annihilated.  But 
neither  the  copy  of  a  painting  or  a  statue,  any  more  than  the 
translation  of  a  fine  poem,  can  be  animated  with  all  the  lof^ 
spirit  of  original  inspiration  :  an  inferior  mind  will  fail  in  the 
attempt;  a  superior,  if  it  condescend  to  copy,  will  absorb  the 
idea  and  make  the  work  its  own.  Florentine  taste  and 
geniuii  first  generated  artists  and  were  in  turn  attracted  by  the 
bold  creative  spirit  tliey  produced;  for  whatever  evUs  spring 
irom  a  turbulent  democracy,  and  their  name  is  legion ;  it  was 
on  the  whole  a  more  noble  and  impressive  condition,  more  in 
unison  with  the  dignity  of  man  than  the  forced  trauquilli^ 
and  painful  submission  of  their  lord-bestridden  neighbours. 
The  mental  eoeigies  were  at  least  unfettered,  the  doors  of  know- 
ledge  opened ;  and  whether  for  good  or  evil  the  human  intellect 
bounded  and  rebounded  uncontrolled  to  the  utmost  spring 
of  its  natural  elasticity.  This  freedom  of  intellectual  life 
invigorated  every  class ;  was  felt  in  every  occupation  and  pur- 
suit; and  according  as  it  was  more  or  less  governed  by  pas- 
sion, often  produced  a  thrilling  contrast  of  the  dark  and 
brilliant  points  of  national  character.  In  this  living  spirit 
the  artists  largely  shared ;  for  genius  is  ever  bold,  and  Flo- 
rence prized  her  liberty  of  speech  as  modems  do  the  press, 
wherefore  as  authors  statesmen  or  artists  the  acts  of  public 
men  were  never  spared  by  public  censure. 

The  same  spirit  that  in  the  high-reaching  ambitious  citizen 
broke  forth  in  turbulence  and  blood,  camel  liwae  oi  TOii«i 
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deliance  of  every  moral  and  physical  difficult  completed  tli9 
present  stupendoua  dome  without  the  aid  of  centering ;  a  work, 
said  Michael  Ajngelo,  "  most  difficult  to  copy  and  impossible  to 
flurpaiis,"  he  did  aot  live  to  see  the  church  completed  even  to 
its  present  state,  aud  a  hundred  and  seventy-su  years  inter- 
vened from  its  foundation  to  the  final  elevation  of  the  ball.  The 
cost  although  now  uncertain  must  have  been  enormous ;  that  of 
the  belfry-tower  alone,  if  the  antiquarian  Migliore  can  he  cre- 
dited, amounted  to  11,000,000  golden  florins!  But  this 
statement  though  followed  by  subsequent  writers  will  not  gain 
so  much  credit  as  the  more  comprehensible  assertion  that  Flo- 
rence expended  a  greater  sum  of  money  on  her  public  build- 
ings than  she  did  in  all  her  wars  *. 

Happy  for  the  world  if  such  examples  were  more  frequently 
imitated  !  Neither  had  Giotto  the  satisfaction  of  finishing  his 
own  tower  which  he  intended  to  surmount  with  a  lofty  marble 
spire  reaching  about  a  huudred  and  ninety-two  feet  above  the 
present  elevation,  an  addition  that  would  have  run  up  this 
graceful  edifice  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  nine  feet.  His 
pupil  Taddeo  Gaddi  afterwards  wished  to  carry  this  into  effect 
but  the  Florentines  forbid  it  as  being  too  antiquated.  Too 
antiquated !  as  if  anything  containing  within  itself  the  real 
ingredients  of  beauty  could  ever  be  too  antiquated  for  a  correct 
taste  f.  , 

The  vast  fabric  of  Sania  Croce  although  commenced  in  the 
preceding  century  was  only  brought  to  its  actual  state  by 
Amolfo  di  Cambio  in  ISM.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Caatello 
Guaratesi  a  public-spirited  citizen  offered  and  actually  began 
to  complete  the  front  at  his  own  expense  but  being  disgusted  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  which  refused  a  place  for  his  family  anus 
amongst  the  embellishments,  discontinued  his  aid ;  yet  when 

*  Fcr.  Migliore,  Firenie  lUuttmU.—     t  Iiiigi  Biidi,  Fabbricbe  noa  Unni- 
Luigl  Biadi,  Fibbrichc  non  Icnninite.     ustc. 
—3.  Amminto,  Ub.  in.,  p.  833. 
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the  sndent  belfrf  biirar  «bb  rained  faf  &  hmrieme  ia  1A14, 
iorgiTuig  all  former  disoonrtesf  CuteUo  again  ofiitrad  his  finds 
to  erect  a  new  one  under  the  aame  condilions,  and  was  a^ia 
refused*. 

The  ubdbI  ceremonj  of  renewing  the  etqureme  magistnH^  of 
FloreBce,  which  generally  took  place  on  the  Bin^ieia  or  plat- 
form before  the  pablic  palace  occaaioned  another  bewUifiil 
specimen  of  Florentine  aichitecture :  this  ceremot^  vas  often 
interrupted  hj  heavy  rains,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  iitotm- 
Teniance  Andrea  Orcagna  was  employed  to  baOd  the  atiU 
BTJating  Portko  Of  IjogffA  de'  Lanzi  on  the  aite  of  honsea 
belongiDg  to  the  Figliamochi  and  Baronoelli  families.  It  ma 
first  called  the  Loggia  delht  Piazza,  but  afta  (ho  fidl  of  rep<^ 
lican  Florence  served  as  a  gnardhonse  for  the  Oerman  Lansi 
or  Lansquenets  of  the  grand-ducal  guard,  and  thence  its  pre- 
sent appellation.  It  was  the  admiration  of  Michelangelo  who 
afterwards  proposed  to  continue  this  lofty  and  roagtiificent 
Portico  round  the  public  Place  which  in  1386  had  been  pared 
with  brick ;  and  thus  he  would  have  rendered  it  ooe  of  the 
handsomest  architectural  squares  in  Europe  f. 

It  might  be  e^ipected  that  the  fine  arts  would  have  escaped 
the  tmnt  of  faction :  but  it  was  not  so:  the  names  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibeline  or  popular  and  imperial  partdes,  everywhere  served 
as  a  cloak  for  private  enmity  and  political  intrigue  and  like 
those  of  the  nobles  and  people  were  frequently  subdivided  into 
smaller  factions  by  the  clashing  interests  and  private  enmity 
of  powerful  clans  which  so  often  deluged  the  Italian  cities  with 
blood.  The  contending  factions  were  distinguished  by  their 
dress,  their  devices,  colours,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  man- 
ner of  folding  their  napkins ;  but  especially  in  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  battlements  of  their  towers  and  palaces,  which  were 
either  square  or  pointed  according  to  the  political  sect  of  the 
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owner.  Such  harmlesa  agns  of  party  were  pardonable,  but 
the  blood  of  relations  and  companions  yaa  made  to  dow  with- 
out scruple  or  remorae,  and  the  most  cruel  tortures  were  reci- 
procally inflicted  when  actual  power  allowed  of  deliberate 
vengeance ;  a  passion  which  they  carried  even  beyond  the 
grave,  by  putting  their  enemies  to  death  without  confession  on 
Durpose  to  enjoy  the  imaginative  pleasure  of  their  perpetual 
ferment  in  another  world  * ! 

Of  military  architecture,  excepting  the  common  moral  de- 
fences with  an  occasional  citadel,  the  more  elaborate  specimens 
must  be  sought,  rather  amongst  those  states  which  had  tost 
their  lil«rty,  of  which  these  fortresses  were  the  tombs  and 
emblems,  than  in  Florence  and  other  independent  repubhca. 
In  Lombardy,  Romagna,  and  in  Tuscany  are  stUl  to  be  seen 
some  of  these  strongholds  of  ancient  tyranny ;  but  the  two 
existing  shackles  of  Florence  are  of  a  more  modem  date,  and 
though  once  grim  and  bristling,  ore  now  useless  for  the  defence 
of  an  absolute  prince  who  is  not  a  tyrant. 

The  regular  military  establishment  of  Florence  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  garrison,  and  more  as  keepers  than  soldiers,  the 
citadels  of  her  fortified  towns  and  numerous  strongholds: 
having  free  communication  with  the  country  these  citadels  re- 
quired only  feeble  detachments,  and  cotild  easily  be  succoured 
although  the  town  were  in  open  insurrection  or  even  occupied 
by  an  enemy.  In  fact  no  state  could  then  have  kept  aU  its 
strongholds  fully  garrisoned,  for  every  tiamlet  was  inclosed 
by  stoccades,  or  mounds,  or  ditches ;  or  with  what  generally 
prevailed  in  small  places,  a  strong  connected  circumvallation 
composed  of  the  back-walls  of  dwelling  houses,  each  family 
guarding  its  own  and  keeping  a  watch  from  lofty  windows  wliich 
served  as  loopholes  for  defence,  and  commanded  the  adjacent 
country.  Excepting  the  villas  of  opulent  citizens  which  in  (act 
were  castles,  there  were  but  few  insulated  houses  i  the  whole 

"  Ctbaiie,  Econgmia  Falitk»,f.  *9. 
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rural  population  congregating  in  walled  towns  or  villages  called 
**  CastelUr  and  '^Rocche''  when  built  in  elevated  positions 
amongst  the  hills.  They  were  defended  exclusively  by  their 
inhabitants  and  8er>'ed  as  asylums  for  all  moveable  property 
the  growing  crops  alone  being  left  o|)en  to  an  enemy.  War 
therefore,  as  in  the  previous  age,  continued  to  be  a  mere  sac- 
cession  of  inroads  accompanied  by  fire  devastation  and  plunder, 
which  lasted  one,  two,  or  three  months  witli  the  capture  of  a 
few  places  by  force  or  treachery ;  but  no  long  stay  could  be 
made,  no  lasting  conquest ;  no  army  could  long  subsist  which 
destroyed  its  own  nourishment;  where  every  man  was  an 
enemy  and  every  march  a  siege.  Booty  was  necessarily  the 
principal  object,  after  mischief,  and  therefore  few  pitched 
battles  ennobled  these  predatorj'^  excursions.  Neither  could 
battle  be  easily  given  without  a  mutual  agreement  between 
the  belligerent  forces,  for  each  in  it^  entrenchments  was  safe 
from  the  attack  of  heavy-armed  cavalry  in  which  tlie  great 
strength  of  armies  then  consisted ;  and  the  least  obstacle,  even 
of  rough  ground,  was  sufficient  to  check  them,  so  that  by 
mutual  cooperation  a  broad  and  level  space  was  always  pre- 
pared for  the  combat,  but  only  after  a  formal  defiance  by  heralds 
accompanied  with  insult,  ridicule,  or  compliments ;  and  so 
answered,  according  to  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  cliie£». 
These  actions  were  seldom  blood v,  for  the  men-at-arms  and 
their  heavy  horses  were  wrapped  in  steel,  and  though  encoun- 
tering with  prodigious  force  and  often  unhorsed  were  seldom 
wounded,  while  Plutus  in  the  form  of  ransom  exercised  the 
function  of  mercy.  Sometimes  however  the  more  deadly  passions 
prevailed,  and  then  a  poniard  adapted  to  tliis  especial  purpose 
bearing  the  significant  appellation  of  '*  nmericordia  "  soon  cut 
through  the  helmet  straps  and  dispatched  Uie  vanquished. 

Heavy-armed  cavalry  whether  knights  or  simple  men-a^ 
arms  were  each  well  supported  by  a  certain  number  of  light- 
armed  followers  as  \o\i%  ^  \)c^^^  'eXft^^  SJcl^m  5^\md^  but  the 
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chief  once  defeated  all  were  vanquished  unless  engaged  with 
the  autagonist  followers.  The  death  or  capture  of  a  single 
nmn-Ht-orms  thua  involved  defeat  to  8e^'e^al  under  the  deno- 
mination of  a  "  Ijonee."  The  number  attached  to  a  lance  varied 
St  different  periods  from  its  first  introduction  with  three  men 
by  Ilawkwood  until  they  increased  to  six  in  the  following  cen- 
tury when  it  appears  tu  have  become  a  ample  matter  of  bai^in. 

By  ft  document  cited  in  Cibrario'a  work  we  find  that  lh« 
Duchess  of  Savoy  in  1-175  engaged  Collnccio  de  Grifis  of 
Calabria  with  ■twenty-five  lances  at  four  horses  for  each  lance 
and  amongst  them  a  man-at-arms  completely  armed  in  the 
Italian  manner  with  a  supporter  and  an  assistant ;  the  former 
to  be  furnished  witli  a  crossbow  besides  a  corselet  and  lance 
or  partizait :  and  another  supporter  with  lance  in  hand,  I'or 
every  such  laucc  he  was  to  receive  twenty  Savoyard  florins  a 
month  paid  quarterly  besides  the  pay  of  five  more  for  his  tiible- 
money  and  personal  remuneration.  Ha  was  to  serve  the 
Duchess  one  year,  either  in  or  out  of  Italy,  be  obedient  to  all 
her  commands,  deliver  up  to  her  any  general  or  high  public 
functionary  that  he  m^ht  capture,  as  well  as  all  towns  and 
castles  that  should  fall  into  his  hands  *. 

The  admirable  oi^nisation  of  the  Florentine  militia  already 
menUoned  on  the  authority  of  Goro  Dati  ought  to  have  insured 
a  formidable  arm  of  defence  in  a  period  of  almost  continual 
alarms  if  their  efficiency  had  been  duly  attended  to.  because 
from  their  local  knowledge  and  habitual  use  of  weapons  they 
could  defend  momitain  passes  and  town  walls  and  even  act  in 
the  field  along  vrith  regular  troops  ;  but  singly  opposed  to  dis- 
ciplined mercenaries  they  seem  never  to  have  accomplished 
anj-thin;;  or  saved  a  single  florin  of  forced  contribution  to  the 
govern  mcnt. 

The  mercenary  soldiers,  although  always  more  or  less  em- 
ployed in  Italy,  were  earliest  and  most  frequently  engaged  b; 

*Lui^  Cibnno,  Ei-oaomia  Politica  dc\  Mc^  ^^v«V'^^ 
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opulent  and  powerful  prelates  and  convents  when  it  iras  con- 
sidered indecorous  for  churchmen  to  take  the  field  in  penon 
unless  bound  to  do  so  as  feudal  barons.  The  Catalans  and 
other  Spaniards,  first  led  into  Sicily  and  Calabria  by  Frederic  of 
Aragon  against  the  house  of  Anjou,  after  their  dismissal  made 
war  a  trade,  part  repairing  to  Greece  as  already  noticed  under 
the  name  of  the  **  Great  Company  *'  while  others  remained 
in  Italy,  and  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  fourteenth  century  gat? 
their  name  of  Catalan  to  every  sort  of  mercenary  soldier  of 
whatever  nation.  Then  followed  Guamiere,  Montreal,  Lando, 
Baumgarten,  Hawkwood,  the  Bretons,  the  first  company  of 
Saint  George,  tlie  Stella,  King  Louis's  Hungarian  cavaliT. 
and  a  poisonous  sprinkling  of  minor  adventnrers,  all  existing 
by  rapine  and  under  no  curb  but  that  amount  of  discipline 
essential  to  the  successful  issue  of  their  rapacity.  During 
the  fourteenth  centun^  Italy  learned  from  these  a  terrible 
lesson,  acquired  a  congenial  taste,  and  was  aroused  by  a  new 
and  fearful  spirit :  she  joined,  emulated,  and  even  surpassed 
the  stmngers  in  their  own  sanguinary  course,  and  finally 
planted  the  seeds  of  modem  tactics  and  the  present  art  of  war. 
The  mischief  of  tliis  system  is  plain :  its  advantages  were  the 
prompt  assemblage  of  a  disciplined  army  at  a  known  cost,  and 
its  no  less  instantaneous  dismissal  when  hostilities  ceased  :  no 
pensions,  no  claims  of  service,  no  provision  for  widows  and 
children  afterwards  incommoded  the  state  ;  the  troops  were 
bought  for  a  price  and  a  period,  and  tlie  general  could  mature 
his  plans  without  fear  of  his  followers  leaving  him  at  the  end 
of  thirty  or  forty  days,  or  of  their  refusing  to  follow  beyond  a 
certain  point  perliaps  in  the  moment  of  victory :  nor  was  the 
inconvenience  of  leaving  their  business  and  social  enjoyments 
less  felt  by  the  burghers ;  so  that  the  inducements  were  strong, 
but  far  outbalanced  by  an  accumuhition  of  national  evils  which 
reduced  Italy  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  subjugated  couiitiy. 
The  military  yjo^w  oi  \)ci^  ^^sweteS.  ^K^i&  ^gL^^\  wid  apparently 
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uncontrolled  except  by  the  government  he  served ;  even  to  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  on  men  and  o£BceTB  of  the 
highest  rank  and  independence ;  but  it  was  aometinies  dangerous 
t«  exercise  it.  The  Florentine  commander  Bemardone  della 
Serre  beheaded  in  1397  the  chief  of  a  powerful  band  of  merce- 
nariea  called  Bartolommeo  Itoccanera  of  Prato,  who  aft«r  seve- 
ral acts  of  disrespect  and  insubordination  presumed  to  disobey 
his  commands:  this  from  tlie  offender's  high  rank  almost 
created  a  mutiny,  more  especially  as  many  thought  it  not 
unmixed  with  personal  enmity;  but  he  was  upheld  by  the 
Scignory'.  Notwithstanding  this  universal  employment  of 
mercenary  troops,  no  man  able  to  bear  arms  was  exempt  from 
service  on  emergencies ;  and  these  general  levies  were  some- 
times so  rigidly  enforced  that  every  citizen  was  compelled  to 
appear  under  arms  in  the  camp  before  the  "Campana"  bad 
ceased  to  sound,  or  before  a  waxen  taper  placed  on  the  city  gat« 
was  entirely  consumed ;  and  thus  both  men  and  arms  were  sup- 
plied but  not  soldiers,  nor  sometimes  willing  partisans. 

The  military  trade  was  seductive,  dissolute,  lucrative,  in- 
spiriling,  and  therefore  popular  amongst  the  idle  and  unpro- 
fessional, and  the  poor  nobility ;  different  motives  acted  on 
different  characters,  but  the  wealth  and  distinction  of  suc- 
cessful condottieri  tempted  every  rank  in  Italy  from  the  prince 
.to  the  peasant.  Foreign  leaders  and  soldiers  who  up  to  the 
middle  of  this  century  monopolised  the  Italian  war.trade,  had, 
at  its  termination,  almost  entirely  given  way  to  native  troops 
and  commanders  f .  The  OrdelafB,  Malatesti,  Varani,  Visconti 
and  others  first  joined  the  foreign  bands  and  battened,  in  com- 
mon with  strangers,  on  the  misery  of  their  native  land ;  but 
Alberigo  count  of  Barhiano  in  the  Bolognese  state,  was  the  first 
Italian  Prince  who  raised  an  exclusively  national  company 
under  the  banner  of  Saint  Qeorge,  which  equalled  the  others  in 
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vickeduess  but  excelled  them  in  ndlitarf  talent  In  1877  iriHi 
two  hundred  Iabccb  he  took  a.  willing  part  in  tbs  htanm  of 
Geeina,  and  two  years  after  while  aernng  Pope  QrtNn  TL  de- 
feated the  Bretons,  the  Antipi^  Clement  VII.  *■  txinxpmay,  at 
San  Marino,  and  thos  established  his  fame  and  fintnuee. 

This  company  soon  became  the  school  of  Italian  aoIdien,aai 
ere  the  century  finished  many  distinguished  natire  leaders 
issued  from  its  ranks :  Jacc^  del  Veime  the  «m  of  a  ode- 
biated  captain  had  already  distinguished  himself  under  the 
VeneliaQ  bsonen  in  their  eastern  wars ;  hat  Bianciaido,  Facino 
Cane,  OUo-Bon-Tsrzo,  BrogUo,  Biordo,  Ceccolino  di  Midie- 
lotti ;  and  finally  Braocio  di  Montane  who  became  a  oelehrated 
master  in  war,  are  all  said  to  have  been  more  or  lees  formed  in 
the  school  of  Alberigo;  but  a  for  more  fortunate  chieftain,  tbe 
elder  Kforza,  and  therefore  his  still  more  celebrated  son,  issued 
also  from  the  same  academy  *. 

The  pay  of  a  lance  at  this  period  was  some  inducement, 
independent  of  other  attractions,  to  follow  the  military  profes- 
sion: according  to  Salviati  it  was  from  13  to  16  florins  a  month 
on  which  however  tbere  appeaiu  to  have  been  heavy  charges : 
three  horses  and  onus  for  three  men  were  a  great  and  necessaiy 
expense,  if  wot  paid,  as  they  seem  to  have  sometimes  been,  by 
a  separate  allowance;  the  price  of  soldiers  fluctuating  like  other 
marketable  commodities  with  the  demand  and  supply. 

The  price  of  a  war  horse  varied  from  about  sixty  to  near 
two  hundred  pounds  of  tbe  present  day  in  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century:  a  Ron/ino  cost  from  tweulj'-one  to  twenty-four 
pounds  ;  its  saddle  thirty-one  sbillings ;  and  the  daily  expense 
of  a  horse's  keep  at  an  inn  was  one  and  sevenpence  halfpenny, 
of  which  the  bar  and  oats  amounted  to  about  a  shilling ;  a  pair 
of  spurs  cost  upwards  of  five  gliilUiigs ;  a  bridle  twelve  and  a 
penny;  a  courser's  bit  more  than  fifteen  ;  a  pair  of  page's  stir- 
rups eight  and  fourpence ;  a  mule's  bridle  ornament^,  about 

*  Paulo  Oiorio  Vita. 
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thirtv-eight  shillings ;  the  animal  itself  from  tnehe  to  tweutf- 
five  pounds,  and  other  similar  commodities  in  proportion: 
amongst  them  v6  find  tliat  twelve  skins  of  red  Florentine 
leather  for  making  scabbards,  sword  ornaments,  and  covering 
saddles,  cost  upw&rds  of  seven  pounds  five  shillings  of  the 
present  daj. 

Mutton  was  threepence  half-penny,  beef  twopence  farthing 
and  veal  twopence  three  farthings  a  pound  at  Turin  in  1374. 
A  hen  cost  lenpeuce,  a  capon  twopence  half-penny  more  ; 
a  pullet  fourpence  farthing;  a  cow  between  two  ond  three 
pounds  :  and  a  calf  two  guineas,  in  the  year  135!!.  Thirty-two 
years  after  a  Turin  pound  of  lard  cost  six  farthings ;  a  pound 
of  tallow  candles  tciipence  three  &rthingB ;  and  an  oz-tongue 
about  sixpence  in  13U1.    Oxen  sometimes  rose  to  112.  each. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  same  century  we  find  a  new  winch 
crossbow  costing  more  than  seven  pounds  twelve  and  sixpence ; 
nearly  five  pounds  twelve  given  for  two  hundred  shafts  to 
supply  it,  and  about  two  pounds  for  a  thousand  iron  arrow-heads. 

Cloth  for  clothing  the  poor  coat  to  the  hospitals  in  Savoy  about 
twenty-seven  pence  halfpenny  an  ell,  of  native  manufacture, 
and  about  the  same  quantity  of  white  Irish  serge  ("  taia,"  Pop- 
lin ?)  coat  five  and  fivepence  farthing  in  1343.  Writing- 
paper  was  nearly  two-and-sixpence  a  quire  in  1352.  A  pound 
of  sugar  from  Ncgropont  cost  sbout  eight  shillings.  A  pair 
of  cuirasses,  (perhaps  the  back  and  breastrplate)  nearly  two 
pounds  eleven  shillings ;  a  longbow  cost  at  Venice  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  shillings ;  jack-boota  one  pound  nine 
shillings  the  pur  in  13TS,  and  about  ^e  same  time  a  pair  of 
white  leather  shoes  for  tiding,  cost  two-and-sixpence  three 
farthings :  a  steel  hauberk  nearly  thirty-one  pounds  and  a 
^ass  chamber  vase  sevenpence  *. 

*    Thf»    wen    morh    u«ed   in    tho  which  in  thoH  (bjt  icu  rormed  jnin. 

ronneeDtb  ceotur;,  pralwblf  to  fuili-  cipally  an  Iha  ip^cAtuice  <A  'Con  -hujir 

tate    medical    judgment    of   dJBCue,  nitliaut  teeing  tiie  fa^tiA. 
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Common  Unoee  hi  Ught-amwd  mbntrf  ooit  ■boot  tm  aUH- 
lings  each ;  a  psir  of  guintlata  one  gainer,  m  |>oof  oonlst  et 
steel  twen^-fbor  pounds ;  a  ooKt  of  maO  thii^  porndB  utd  K 
dozen  of  aznnra  three  poondB.  An  ordinux  cioealiow  about 
twentj-GTO  shillinga  and  the  better  sort  two  gmneaa.  The 
cost  of  four  galleys  girenby  Geleaszo  Visoonte  to  Amedeia  of 
SaToy  in  1366  was  about  7834^.  starling.  Tilea  in  1 381  eo«t 
Hboat  three-And-Bixpence  the  hundred  and  bricks  about  twen^- 
seven  shillings  a  thousand.  The  oonunon  wages  of  a  day 
labourer  about  the  middle  of  this  century  in  SaToj  wore  fram 
SfteenpeDce  to  serentMnpence  half-penny  a  day  in  the  praeent 
currenirr  of  that  state;  but  some  irere  as  low  as  fivepenca 
farthing  for  the  mere  carrying  of  atones;  while  a  carpenter 
received  about  two-aad-tcnpence  and  a  crossbow  maker  nearly 
itcven  shillings  per  diem.  In  1340  however  the  average  wages 
of  common  day-labourers  in  Savoy  was  from  tbreepeDro  half- 
penny t«  fourpence  a  day  of  the  preseut  money,  and  the 
averBge  of  wheat  something  more  than  half  its  preseut  money 
value.  The  foregoing  particulare  have  been  roughly  taken  &oni 
the  Cavalicre  Luigi  Cebrario's  veiy  interesting  and  laborioos 
work  on  the  political  economy  of  the  middle  t^es  and  will  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  form  a  comparison  between  the  pay  and 
principal  eipenaes  of  condottieri  *. 

If  his  calculation  of  the  value  of  money  be  correct,  measured 
as  it  is  by  the  price  of  wheat,  the  present  price  of  necessaries 
in  Piedmont  is  not  more  than  double  that  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  this,  if  the  ancient  "  Stuw  "  or  bushel  measure 
of  Florence  were  equal  to  the  modem  one,  seems  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  the  old  records  of  that  repubhc. 

The  wandering  militaiy  adventurers  of  these  unsettled  times 
were  probably  better  paid  than  any  other  class,  for  they  were 
in  almost  constant  requisition,  and  not  of  a  temper  to  starve 
when  out  of  employment  from  any  conscientious  scruples  about 

*  Ccbruig,  Economii  Politicm  del  Medio  Evo,  Turin,  1839. 
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the  appropriation  of  their  neighbouis'  property.  These  kn^ts- 
ermnt  were  assembled  and  sometimes  paid  by  individual 
leaders  to  the  number  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  a  band  ;  a 
petty  baron  with  a  few  vassals,  and  even  single  men-at-arms 
under  the  names  of  "  Lanzi  Sptxxati "  and  "  Briganli,"  offered 
tbemselres  for  hire  m  the  military  market ;  and  when  once  in 
the  field  their  numbers  seldom  diminiahed ;  for  they  either 
joined  llie  atandard  of  greater  companies  or  with  augmented 
forces  negotiated  as  independent  chieftains. 

The  foot-Boldier,  under  vaiious  names  according  to  his  arms 
or  country,  began  especially  in  mountain  wsrlare,  to  be  more 
prized  towards  the  middle  of  this  century ;  and  the  regular 
infantry  under  the  name  of  "  Clienli "  were  generally  armed 
with  a  cuirass  or  coat  of  mail,  a  heavy  buckler  and  an  iron 
skull-cap :  their  offensive  weapons  being  a  long  sword,  often 
an  iron  mace;  and  a  lance  of  eighteen  feet.  Archers  and 
crosabow-men  were  in  general  nse  and  highly  paid,  particularly 
the  Genoese  and  Catalans ;  but  the  English  bow-men  still  pre- 
served their  superior  fame  in  Italy.  Some  of  the  crossbows 
shot  off  two  arrows  at  once ;  those  used  in  defence  of  cities 
often  carried  three  Verreltoni,  or  discharged  atones  against 
the  enemy.  Some  of  the  iniantry's  shields  were  so  long  that 
they  stood  fixed  in  the  ground  by  means  of  an  iron  spike 
at  bottom  and  covered  the  whole  body  while  the  soldier  plied 
his  weapon  behind.  Half  pikes  and  javelins  were  much  used 
even  by  heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  as  before  mentioned,  with 
bad  success  against  tlie  long  tilting-lances  and  iron  cavaliers 
of  Italy. 

The  Hungarian  horae,  so  much  employed  during  this  (%ntury 
in  consequence  of  the  connection  between  that  kingdom  and 
Naples,  were  principally  archeis  of  almost  Parthian  celebrity, 
and  kept  the  head  unarmed  to  insure  a  greater  command  of 
their  weapon,  especially  in  retreat ;  they  were  the  Cossacks  of 
that  day  with  all  the  ferocity  of  their  Hunnisb  ancestors. 
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There  appears  to  have  been  little  or  no  alteratkn  in  the 
besieging  instruments  from  those  of  the  last  centuij  except  the 
gradual  introduction  of  unwieldy  cannon  in  the  attack  and 
defence  of  cities,  whose  cumbrous  form  and  enormous  weight 
seldom  allowed  of  more  than  two  or  tliree  discharges  in  the 
course  of  as  many  hours,  and  these  always  in  the  same  directioii, 
yet  where  they  took  effect  it  must  always  have  been  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  engine.  Amongst  the  latter  the  Mango- 
nels and  '' Trahucchi''  are  described  as  being  formed  of  vast 
beams  of  timber  suspended  so  as  to  cast  a  leathern  sack  of 
heavy  stones  from  one  extremity,  in  the  manner  of  a  slii^ 
and  with  exceeduig  force,  against  the  enemy ;  from  these  en- 
gines it  was  still  the  custom  to  insult  a  beleaguered  town  W 
casting  dead  animals  into  it. 

Such  mocker}'  was  liarmless,  but  their  liarbarities  were  not 
so,  and  yet  were  exercised  on  the  most  unoffending  inhabitants: 
wlien  from  a  blockiided  place  it  became  necessary  to  eject  the 
useless  mouths  which  were  principally  old  men  and  females. 
notice  was  commonly  given  to  the  besieged  that  all  male  cwrt- 
casts  should  be  hung  up  without  mercy,  and  the  wt>menB 
petticoats  were  usually  cut  away  behind  as  far  as  the  waist : 
they  were  then  branded  on  one  cheek,  and  when  famine  at  last 
overcame  modesty  and  forced  others  without  the  walls  the 
nose  was  amputated  in  addition,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen  at 
the  siege  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines. 

Militiir}'  ser\'ice,  unless  compounded  for,  was  exacted  bj  aD 
governments  from  vassals  and  citizens :  either  for  simple 
"  Cavalcades/'  which  were  mere  inroads  often  made  in  pride 
and  defiance ;  or  else  to  show  themselves  prepared  for  hos- 
tilities :  also  for  "  Eserciti,''  which  were  more  serious  expe- 
ditions for  particular  objects  not  of  the  last  importance ;  and 
for  what  was  called  Escrcito  Gencrale^  General  Armament,  or 
Host,  when  the  state  was  endangered  by  a  powerful  enemy. 
For  the  two  first  the  Bando  or  Ban  was  summoned,  cod- 
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sisting  of  the  stipultited  contingents  of  horse  and  foot  elreadj 
settled  by  treaty,  and  we  therefore  often  read  of  Florence 
and  Pisa  sending  their  "  CataliaU  "  or  bands  of  city  cavalry, 
each  man-at-ainis  being  attended  by  another  on  a  Ronzino 
or  inferior  horse.  But  when  the  general  army  took  the  field 
both  Ban  and  Arriere  Ban  were  summoned,  comprising  almost 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Yet  the  lai^er  cities 
even  in  such  cases  oft«n  sent  but  a  quarter  or  a  sixth  of 
their  armed  citizens  at  a  time  ;  or  perhaps  tvo  of  these  divi- 
sions which  were  regularly  relieved,  the  turn  for  service  being 
often  settled  by  the  dice ;  but  sometimes  alt  were  compelled  to 
arm  and  serve  personally,  in  despite  of  every  privilege. 

The  army  was  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  commissaries 
on  the  part  of  the  3eignory  with  great  power  of  interference, 
and  always  assisting  at  councils  of  war :  they  were  often  mis- 
chievous, hut  absolutely  necessary  for  the  control  of  an  army  of 
mercenaiy  foreigners.  Other  officers  were  appointed  whose 
exclusive  duly  was  to  prevent  desertion  and  similar  breaches 
of  discipline,  and  every  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  men  were  com- 
manded by  an  officer,  the  two  last  under  the  name  of  "  Con- 
itablea." 

The  chief  engineer  who  had  charge  of  all  the  military  en- 
gines, was  an  officer  of  no  small  consideration  in  the  armies  of 
this  period,  which  were  also  furnished  with  a  sufficient  train  of 
chaplains,  surgeons,  heralds,  trumpeters,  and  other  musicians  ; 
amongst  which  bagpipers  were  very  conspicuous ;  and  often  with 
a  full  attendance  of  buffiwns  and  jugglers;  besides  various 
other  means  of  fashionable  amusement. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  certainty  of  gunpowder  hav- 
ing been  used  in  Italy  before  the  year  1380  when  according  to 
Amtnirato  it  vras  brought  by  the  Venetians  from  Germany,  and 
along  with  the  "  Bomharda  "  or  primitive  cannon,  used  against 
the  Genoese  in  the  Lagoons  *.  These  Bombarde  resembled  our 

•  S.  AmmJratD,  Lib.  it.,  p.  804. 
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sea  mortars  but  were  much  more  rough  and  unwieldy  and  carried 
a  stone  ball :  they  as  well  as  the  cannon  were  frequently  placed 
in  batteries  formed  by  a  succession  of  triangular  cars  called 
**  liehaudichini  '*  arranged  with  their  angular  point  opposed  to 
the  enemy  tlius  forming  a  series  of  embrasures  adequate  to  die 
protection  of  artiller}'men  from  missiles.  Rockets  seem  to  ha?e 
been  also  employed,  about  the  same  period  for  setting  fire  to 
towns,  but  by  the  Arabs  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

Women  and  monks  were  often  engaged  as  spies,  the  fonner 
protected  by  tlieir  sex  the  latter  by  their  habit  in  those  dajs 
of  religion  and  chivalry;  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  adven- 
turous chiefs  to  assimie  the  monks  or  minstrers  garb  and 
hazard  their  lives  by  exploring  an  enemy  s  camp  :  hanging, 
burning,  or  being  cast  from  a  military  engine,  were  the  usual 
penalties,  and  even  guides  were  frequently  punished  by  loss  of 
limb  or  the  exaction  of  heavy  fines,  but  traitors  were  decapitated, 
and  sometimes  ''planted,''  a  shocking  punishment  alreadr 
described  as  common  in  this  centurv  *. 

The  pay  of  great  men  as  generals,  without  any  considerable 
following,  was  variable  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasiou 
and  the  probable  duration  of  their  command  :  Count  Beltram 
del  Balzo,  general  of  the  league  made  by  Florence  with  Perugia 
and  Naples  in  1336  against  Mastino  della  Scala,  received  4(X) 
florins  a  month  out  of  which  he  was  bound  to  maintain  a  doctor 
of  laws,  two  assistants,  two  notaries,  three  trumpeters  and  aketUe- 
drumraer,  besides  other  attendants.  He  was  moreover  to  bring 
with  him  a  hundred  armed  cavalry  as  part  of  the  general  con- 
tingent for  which  he  received  an  additional  allowance  of  10  florins 
a  month  for  each  :  no  horse  under  the  value  of  J2()  florins  was 
allowed,  but  compensation  was  given  by  the  confederates  if 
killed  or  mutilated  in  their  service  f . 

*  Cebrario,  Economia  Politira  del  Medio  Evo,  capo  ix, 
f  S.  Ammirato,  Lib.  viii.,  p.  406. 
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For  the  more  regular  pajinent  of  mercenary  troops  a  Iwuik 
yies  eatfllilisbed  by  the  Florentines  in  1 111)5  under  the  direction 
of  two  magistrhtes  where  a  military  muster-roll  was  kept  and 
the  expenses  paid  by  a  stoppage  from  soldiero'  wages.  In  Pisa 
we  find  that  a.  company  of  two  hundred  native  crossbow-men 
were  raised  in  1381  who  received  sis  l]orins  a  year  when  not  on 
senice  but  twelve  times  that  sum  when  employed  beyond  the 

The  prevailing,  though  probably  heightened  impression  of 
Florentine  riches,  as  it  raised  the  value  of  their  ransoms  when 
prisoners,  so  it  may  be  reasonahly  supposed  to  have  raised  the 
price  of  soldiers  in  their  service,  and  there  ia  some  reason  to 
believe  that  money  bore  a  lower  value  generally  in  that  opulent 
cin*  than  iu  many  of  the  surrounding  states.  It  is  certain  that 
stockjobbing  prevailed  in  all  its  varieties  to  such  an  e\t«nt  that 
in  i;i71  a  tajc  of  two  per  ceut.  was  imposed  on  every  time  bar- 
gain. "  Seeing  "  says  Stefani  "  that  many  gambled  in  the 
funds,  aud  said,  '  Stocks  are  at  30  per  cent. ;  now  I  wish  to 
do  some  business  with  you:  I  will  give  you,  or  you  may  give 
me  in  one  year  from  this  time  so  much  stnck  at  31  per  cent.' 
'What  will  you  take  to  do  this?'  A  bargain  is  made  and 
they  remain  quiet :  if  stocks  fall  they  buy,  if  they  rise  they 
sell  and  thus  shift  their  bargain  twenty  times  a  year.  Where- 
fore a  tax  of  2  per  cent.  wa.s  put  on  every  bai^n  made"*. 

About  the  same  period,  in  consequence  of  the  firm  of  the 
Ouardi  faihng  for  1^7,000  florins,  new  and  heavy  punishments 
were  inflicted  not  only  on  the  bankrupt  himself  but  also  on  his 
wife  and  children  and  he  was  moreover  rendered  incapable  of 
election  to  any  public  office  :  even  honest  bankrupts  who  fled 
were  outlawed  mitil  they  returned ;  and  no  previous  composition 
made  with  their  creditors  exonerated  them  from  their  original 
debt  if  subsequent  prosperity  enabled  them  to  pay  t- 

•M,  di    C.  Stefmi,   Lib.   Ix.,  Rnb.     +8.  Ammiralo.Lib.  ):iLi.,p.  679,— M. 
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Great  pains  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Florentiiies 
to  mMTitilin  their  moral  reputation  as  tradesmen,  manniactiiren, 
and  merchants :  as  a  public  bodj  they  had  a  high  theoreticil 
sense  of  probity  and  honourable  dealing,  which  was  not  as  vokj 
be  supposed,  always  carried  out  in  practice  by  indiTiduals. 
Each  piece  of  Florentine  cloth  for  instance  was  bj  law  ordered 
to  have  attached  to  it  a  label  containing  every  item  of  its  cost 
from  the  first  purchase  in  England  France  or  Belgium  mitil  its 
re-sale  beyond  the  Alps.  Namely,  Prime  cost ;  **  God's  penny,'' 
(levied  on  all  contracts  in  England)  expense  of  carnage  to 
Florence,  dyeing  or  rc-dyeing,  combing,  shearing,  pressing,  fold- 
ing, &c.  with  all  the  duties  tolls  taxes  package  cartage,  and 
even  the  wine  and  expenses  at  taverns  in  transit. 

The  innumerable  custom-houses  with  heavy  tolls  and  duties 
in  every  independent  state  and  feudal  lordship  during   the 
middle  ages,  wero  vexatious  impediments  to  trade,  and  coupled 
with  insecure  travelling  prevented  any  single  private  individual 
from  exorcising  it.     The  consequence  was  an  association  of 
those   rich   and   powerful    companies   of    Tuscan,    Lombard, 
Flemish,  and  Provencal  mercliants,  who  being  niled  as  in  the 
present  day  by  directors  nud  governors,  made  compacts  with 
great  barons  and  princes;   obtained  security,  privileges  and 
exemptions  by  threatening  to  change  the  line  of  trade,  and 
acted   altogether  as  sovereign  independent  societies.      Thev 
wore  too  useful  to  quarrel  with,  and  were  generally  protected  by 
great  monarchs  especially  the  popes,  who  often  supported  them 
by  the  force  of  ecclesiastical  censures  :  tliis  was  made  neces- 
sary not  only  from  the  avarice  of  individual  rulers,  but  from 
the  ill-understood  and  illusive  temptation  of  high  duties  which 
sometimes  amounted  to  prohibition,  and  at  others  bore  hard  on 
poverty  by  an  equal  charge  on  the  coarsest  and  finest  fiibrics. 
The  common  and  expressive  name  for  these  illegal,  sudden, 
and  vexatious  demands,  whidi  were  often  exacted  in  defiance  of 
treaties,  was  "  MaUitolte  "  •'  eviltakcn  "  or  robbery,  and  the  uni- 
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versol  adoplion  of  the  word  bean  ample  testimony  to  the  practice. 
NevertteleM  commercial  profits  in  those  days  were  great,  be- 
cause Uie  growing  taste  for  comforts  and  luxuries,  which  filled 
half  Europe,  could  only  be  supplied  from  e  comparatively 
restricted  source  and  that  source  in  the  hands  of  a  few  power- 
ful iRdividuals ;  the  external  commerce  of  Naples  for  instance 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century  almost  exclnslvely  monopolised 
by  the  Bardi  and  a  few  other  wealthy  Florentines  *. 

The  multitude  of  petty  jurisdictions  through  which  the 
overland  trade  was  constrained  to  pass,  necessarily  turned  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Transalpine  commerce  seaward ;  neverthe- 
less a  brisk  communication  was  maintained  by  the  Simplon, 
Mont  Cenis  and  Monginevra  posses,  under  the  powerful  protec- 
tion of  the  commercial  world  of  Italy ;  for  besides  the  corporate 
character  of  each  trade,  the  whole  body  of  civic  "Arts"  acted  in 
union  for  all  external  affiurs  ;  and  moreover  of  itself  farmed 
a  member  of  the  great  community  of  Italian  merchants ;  to 
which  were  occasionally  if  not  permanently  united  those  of  Pro- 
vence and  Catalonia.  A  powerful  mercantile  slate  was  thus 
created,  springing  as  it  were  from  the  very  pressure  of  misrule, 
and  spreading  civilisation  through  the  still  murky  and  barborons 
regions  of  ignorance  :  it  treated  by  means  of  its  ambassadors 
with  every  potentate,  and  procured  by  particular  conventions 
that  protection  which  the  poUtical  system  and  rough  charac- 
ter of  the  age  rendered  impossible  fur  private  individuals  to 
accomplish.  The  principal  stipulations  were,  that  tolls  and 
duties  sliould  not  be  suddenly  increased ;  that  indemnity  for 
offence  was  to  be  demanded  from  the  person  who  committed  it 
and  punishment  inflicted  on  him  alone,  not  on  the  whole  body  of 
his  compatriot  merchants ;  that  their  bales  should  not  be  opened ; 
that  the  roads  should  be  protected ;  and  that  all  disputes 
should  be  settled  in  a  day.  Moreover,  that  no  goods  should  be 
seized  through  the  bad  conduct  of  conductors,  and  that  every 

•  Cibrario,  Econ.  PoL  Med.  Eio,  »p.  viii. 
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miBchief  done  to  merchants  hj  duens  or  lobbofa  ahodlcl  be 
immediately  made  good :  then  ms  besidei,  ■&  ooawional 
Btipaladon  titat  all  duties  wera  to  be  paid  in  one  Bpooiei  tl 
money  to  prerent  nnpleaaant  discoadon  and  diffloolties.  l^ww 
conTentiona  were  called  treaties  of  "  Saivaguardia  "  "  SabMunm- 
dotto "  and  "  Qvidagio ;"  or  safe-guard,  aafe-coDdnot,  and 
guidance;  md  when  one  of  these  treatieB  wu  ooncludBd  at 
Bonrget,  by  Louis  of  Saroj  seignor  of  Tande,  with  the  united 
Tuscan,  Lombard,  and  FroTenfal  merchants,  before  Amedeos  V. 
there  were  present  as  their  repreaentatirea,  envoya  from  the 
merchants  of  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  Siena,  Bologna,  Pisbna, 
Rome,  Orrieto,  Venice,  Gr«ioa,  Alba,  Asd,  and  Prorence. 

The  geogr^hical  pontion  of  Saroy  made  its  princes  eager 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  trade  throu^  their  dominions  ;  but 
the  greftt  and  natural  protectors  of  commerce  were  the  popes ; 
because  drawing  the  bulk  of  tlieir  revenae  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  tlirough  mercantile  channels,  tlie  papal  treasun 
became  imsafe  and  was  often  exposed  to  plunder  in  despite  al 
Gverv  precaution.  To  this  end  pontiSs  brought  the  spiritual 
arms,  and  perhape  never  more  usefully,  to  bear  on  such  agree- 
ments when  ordinary  tribunals  would  have  been  mocked  and  an 
appeal  to  arms  unavailing. 

A  local  paper  currency  seems  to  hare  existed  at  Milan  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  probable  consequence  of  accnmulated 
treasure  i:i  the  princely  coffers  for  wars  and  other  expenses : 
but  the  invention  of  bills  of  exchango  and  the  necessity  of 
advancing  money  on  credit  opened,  as  Cibrario  observes,  the 
councils  of  princes  to  their  bankers  ;  for  no  important  enter- 
prise could  be  undertaken  without  their  knowledge  and  scarcelj 
without  their  old,  and  the  Florentines  who  swarmed  in  eveit 
foreign  state  were  by  means  of  their  banks  and  other  merom- 
^e  establishments  noted  for  an  accurate  and  early  acquaiot- 
ance  with  all  political  secrets.  Their  foreign  spy-system  was 
well  organised,  subtle,  and  penetrating,  because  their  own 
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merchanU  were  their  spies,  rulers,  mioisteTS  and  ambassadors. 
Tiius  the  intereate  of  commerce  and  politics  became  in  a  great 
measure  identified  and  gold  nas  never  wanting ;  go  that  to  use 
the  homely  expression  of  one  of  their  own  writers,  "  The  Flo- 
rentines tcere  aequainUd  with  all  the  ereekt  and  eranniet  of  the 

Their  wisdom  however  did  not  shield  them  from  debt.  The 
second  incumbrance  of  this  kind  contmcted  after  their  conflict 
with  Mastino  delta  Scala  in  1336  was  a  consequence  of  that 
e^'ent  and  amounted  in  I3&3  ;  afl«r  the  Fisan  war  on  account 
of  Lucca ;  to  800,000  florins.  This  according  to  Cibrario's 
calculation  is  equivalent  to  1 0.926.000  francs  or  about  677,040i. 
sterling  and  bore  an  interest  of  one  danaio  per  lira  a 
month,  or  five  per  cent,  per  annum  with  the  further  privilege 
of  being  free  from  seizure  or  sequestration  for  any  crime, 
yet  was  vendible  and  transferable.  During  the  wars  with 
Gregory  XT.  and  the  Count  of  Vertii  the  real  property  of 
the  state  according  to  Goro  Dati  was  estimated  at  20,000,000 
of  tlorins  and  the  property  of  public  creditors,  or  funded  debt 
held  by  citizens,  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000 ;  but  after  Vis- 
conte's  death  and  the  conquest  of  Pisa,  peace  and  general  con- 
fidence added  one-fourth  to  the  value  of  every  kind  of  property. 
The  real  property  of  Florence  was  probably  much  more  than 
this,  because  it  was  by  far  the  richest  city  in  Tuscany  :  and  on 
the  levy  of  a  forced  loan  at  Siena  in  1357  of  two  in  a  thousand, 
40,000  florins  were  raised  from'  that  city  alone,  which  would 
give  30,000,000  florins ;  or  according  to  Cibrario's  calculation 
423,850,000  francs,  equal  to  about  16,054,O00(,  aterliugf. 
Florence  therefore  thirty  years  later  was  probably  much  more 
opulent :  according  to  Goro  Dati  she  spent  in  the  three  suc- 
cessive ware  with  Gian-Galeazzo  Viaconte  Count  of  Vertu,  the 

•  Goro  Dmti,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  56.— Cib-  Yill«ni_,  Lib.  iii.,  c«p.  cvi.— Cibrario, 
nrio,  «po  viiu  e«^  vUi. 

+  Goro  D.ti,  lib.  liiiT  p,  ISl.— M. 
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previous  great  war  with  pope  Gregory  XL,  and  the  snbeeqnent 
purchase  and  conquest  of  Pisa  in  1406 ;  independent  of  amiller 
quarrels  and  subsidies  to  condottieri;  about  11,500,000  florins 
which  on  the  basis  of  Cibrario  s  computed  value  of  metab 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  0,732,4502.  sterling  of  oar  pre* 
sent  monoy  -. 

Having  frequently  quoted  tlie  distinguished  CheTalier  Cibn- 
rio  s  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  ancient  and  modem 
money  it  may  be  as  well  to  indicate  the  plan  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  arrive  at  concrlusions  so  different  from  thos6  of  all  other 
writers  on  tiiis  subject   Adam  Smith  and  Galiani  (della  Moneta) 
he  says  were  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  comparing  ancient 
money  with  the  price  of  commodities  in  order  to  ascertain  its  real 
value  :  Dupre  de  Saint  Maurf,  Carli  J,  and  Pagnini  §  besides 
many  other  writers  of  all  nations  held  the  same  opinion  but  did 
not  proceed  in  their  calculations  with  all  tlie  judgment  uecessaiy 
to  accomplish  this  object.    Tlie  proportions  proposed  by  the  tiro 
first  between  the  ancient  and  modem  value  of  things  differ 
considerably  and  therefore  cannot  be  accepted,  neither  does  he 
think  that  those  of  Solden  and  Hidlam  have  a  more  stable 
basis.     The  quantity  of  precious  metals  imported  from  Ame- 
rica is  a  false  measure  even  if  accurately  known  ;  because  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  relative  quantity  coined  and  manufactuied 
into  articles  of  luxury  pomp  and  magnificence  :  neither  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  a  diminished  supply  firom  the 
European  mines  in  consequence,  besides  various  other  circum- 
stances in  ]X)pulation  agriculture  and  trade  ;  all  in  a  continual 
state  of  mutability  but  all  more  or  less  affectuig  the  value 
of  money. 

It  being  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  calculation  on  such 
an  unsteady  basis,  one  less  subject  to  variation  becomes  neoes- 

*  Goro  I>ati,  liib.  viii.,  p.  129.  morrio  della  Monet*. 

fEssaisur  la  MonnaicetBurle  Rapport  §  Del  Preirio  dellc  Co«e,  in  hiivock 

cnlre  VArpent  ct  len  Dcnrccs.  on  the  Decima  of  Florence. 

X  Disertaiione  iuU'  Origine  e  sul  Com- 
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sary,  and  this  is  generally  allowed  to  be  found  in  com  which 
supplies  the  first,  constant,  and  uniTeraal  necessity  of  man,  and 
ie  perpetually  adjusting  itself  to  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  people.  For  example  says  Cibrario,  "  When  1  ascertain 
that  with  three  toldi,  that  is  with  thirty-six  danari  of  Vienna 
(in  Provence)  a  bushel  of  wheat  could  have  been  purchased  at 
Turin  in  1290.  When  I  know  what  quantity  of  metal  an- 
swered to  the  thirty-six  danari  and  what  was  the  real  capacity 
of  the  bushel,  or  »laio,  at  that  epoch  ;  then  by  comparing  the 
average  price  of  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
with  tliat  of  the  present  day,  I  can  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  thirty-six  danari  of  Vienne  correspond  with  that  amoimt  of 
modem  money  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
and  that  this  is  the  real  value  of  the  tliirtf-six  danari.  But 
to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  it  becomes  oeceesary  to  proceed  as 
follows. 

"  First,  To  turn  ancient  money  into  modem  with  reference 
only  to  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  both.  Second,  To 
find  the  medium  price  of  wheat  in  those  days  by  the  average  of 
a  certain  number  of  years.  Third,  To  find  the  true  capacity 
of  the  ancient  measures.  Fourth,  To  compare  the  ancient 
price  of  wheat  with  the  modem  price,  in  each  year  of  the 
period  of  my  search ;  and  then  to  increase  the  money,  the 
value  of  which  I  seek,  by  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  at  that  and  the  present  time." 

In  all  these  points  he  succeeded  after  a  long,  minute,  and 
careful  examination  of  the  voluminous  public  accounts  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  where  amongst  other  interesting  facts  he  dis- 
covered that  in  1336,  from  a  "Seitario"  or  ancient  Pied- 
montese  bushel,  of  wheat ;  equal  to  two  "  Emiue  "  of  that  day ; 
three  "  Rubbi "  or  seventy-five  pounds  of  bread,  were  usually 
made.  At  present  two  emine  make  eighty-sLx  pounds  of 
bread  (from  which  he  deducts  one  pound  as  an  allowance  for 
an  apparently  mppoted  present  superiority  in  the  preparation 
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of  bread)  and  there  remains  ten  pounds  difTerenoe  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  emina. 

The  latter  he  tells  us  is  equal  to  something  more  than 
twenty-three  litres;  therefore  the  ancient  Sestario  or  Staio 
of  Piedmont  was  equivalent  to  40,085  litres.  The  average 
price  of  one  emina  of  wheat  from  18*^5  to  1835,  was  4  lire 
64c.  63m.  Therefore  a  sestario  would  now  cost  8  lire 
17c.  76m.,  or  so  many  French  francs.  The  medium  price  of 
a  sestario  of  wheat  from  1*^89  to  1300,  in  Piedmont  was  4  lire 
2*2c.  64m.  The  actual  medium  price  as  above  8  lire  1 7c.  76m. 
And  thus  with  infinite  labour  he  reduces  ancient  money  to  its 
modem  value*. 

Hence  it  appears  that  money  in  those  days  was  something 
less  than  double  its  present  value  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont  and 
probably ;  from  the  generally  equal  distribution  of  bullion  as  a 
commodity ;  with  little  variation  from  tliis  throughout  the  south 
of  Europe. 

In  the  Florentine  clironicles  too  we  have  frequent  notices  of 
the  price  of  corn  (uid  value  of  the  golden  florin ;  also  the 
market  weight  of  tlie  stain  or  Florentine  bushel  of  wheat  in 
the  fourteenth  century ;  and  these  enable  us  to  calculate  pretty 
nearlv  the  relative  value  of  ancient  and  modem  monev  in  that 
capital,  without  reference  to,  but  nearly  agreeing  with  Cibrario*s 
estimable  tables  f. 

Padre  Vincenzio  Fineschi  s  history  of  thes  carce  and  abund- 
ant years  of  Florence  (abridged  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
fourteenth  century)  offers  the  results  of  a  monthly  register  kept 
from  VSiiO  to  1335  by  Domenico  Lenzi,  a  corn-merchant  of 
that  day,  and  taken  from  the  public  market  books  of  Florence. 
Five  of  these  averages  are  struck  half-yearly  and  thirteen  an- 
nually, together  with  the  mean  value  of  the  golden  florin  in 
Tuscan  lire  corresponding  to  each  average.     Amongst  them 

*  Cibnirio,  cap.  vii.      A  remarkable  work,  of  groat  value  labour  and  rMcarch. 
t  F.  V.  Fineschi,  Caristie  c  Dovizic.  —  M.  Villani,  Lib.  iii.,  cap,  IvL 
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there  are  no  less  than  eight  averc^es  which  include  a  period  of 
four  years  and  &  half  of  Cimino  prices,  besides  thirteen  of  dear 
and  inedinm  seasons  ;  liut  the  former  greatly  predominating  in 
consequence  of  a  shackled  com  trade  always  under  the  strict 
suiwrintendence.  and  generally  in  the  haiida  of  government 

T)ie  constant  agitation  of  an  universal  and  energetic  com- 
merce giire  a  continual  and  exceauve  fluctuation  to  the  inferior 
curreni;y  while  the  golden  florin,  intrinsically  unaltered,  became 
a  fixed  standanl  of  value  for  the  rest.  The  average  worth  of 
this  celebrated  coin  during  the  above  period  was  3  lir«,  2  toldi, 
and  9  Florentine  danari ;  a  great  alteration  in  silver  since  itA 
first  appearance  in  \'i'))i  when  it  answered  to  SO  toldi  or  I  lira. 

The  average  price  for  a  ntaio  of  wheat  containing  from  51  to 
5'3  pounds  troj  of  QTIJO  grains  each,  was  at  the  same  period 
I  lira,  1  soldo  and  7  danari.  In  1 83S  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  about  ■!  lire,  I  ^  soldi  and  6  danari  in  the  Florentine  market; 
and  the  Zrcehino  or  ancient  golden  florin  which  has  scarcely 
altered  is  now  equal  to  ]  3  hre  0  soldi  8  danari  of  Tuscan  currency. 
The  cajmcity  of  the  modem  »taio  differs  little  if  anything  irom 
tliatof  the  fourteenth  century:  it  contains  Ui^O  cubic  inches  and 
the  English  bushel  ^130'J  ;  ^therefore  it  is  to  the  latter  as  O'OJl 
to  I,  Theaedatawillgive43poundsof  7000  grains,  or  29J,000 
grains  avoirdupois,  fur  its  capacity ;  which  brings  it  nearly  to 
the  ancient  measure.  According  to  the  above  authority  the 
average  cost  of  a  staio  of  wheat  during  the  thirteen  cheaper 
years  appears  to  have  been  14  soldi  and  C  danari;  and  the 
medium  value  of  a  florin  for  the  same  period  04  soldi.  Hence 
by  a  simple  proportion  the  value  of  11  soldi  and  G  danari  in 
modem  Tuscan  money  is  found  to  be  G5  soldi  or  3  lire  and 
5  soldi.  The  mean  of  the  eight  famine  averages  by  a  similar 
process  makes  the  cost  of  a  staio  34  soldi ;  the  value  of  a  florin 
60  soldi  and  7  danari ;  and  the  value  of  a  staio  (or  34  soldi)  in 
modem  money  is  7  lire,  9  soldi,  and  8  danari.  A  florin  of 
gold  according  to  this  statement  would  then  purchase,  on  an 
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average  of  the  thirteen  more  favourable  seasons,  about  229| 
pounds  of  com ;  and  at  present  by  similar  reasoning  only  150 
pounds  of  the  same  commodity.  Wherefore  it  would  appear 
that  the  value  of  money  at  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy 
is  to  its  present  value  as  229*5  to  150.  And  this  is  no  great 
way  from  the  result  of  Cibrario*s  estimate  for  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont ;  as  on  a  rough  examination  of  his  tables  it  would  seem 
that  there  the  relative  value  of  a  florin  at  the  same  epochs 
was  as  258  to  131,  and  com  probably  cheaper  than  at  the 
richer  and  less  agricultural  Florence.  But  the  conclusion 
Cibrario  comes  to  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  namely, 
tliat  all  things  considered,  from  the  maintenance  of  a  prisoner 
to  the  state  of  a  prince,  the  average  cost  of  subsistence  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  was  not  much  under  that 
of  the  present  day  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  augmentation  of 
public  wealth  being  counterbalanced  by  an  increased  popula- 
tion who  propordouably  divide  it ;  and  even  the  pay  of  soldiers, 
wUich  seems  to  be  the  highest  remuneration  of  the  time, 
besides  its  unequal  and  ever-varying  character,  sinks  nearly  to 
the  common  level  when  the  charge  of  their  horses  and  arms  is 
considered. 

In  the  first  rank  of  pay  stood  the  knight  with  two  horses 
and  a  squire,  and  sometimes  more ;  as  we  find  one  in  1305 
receiving  upwards  of  63  francs  a  day  of  modem  money  for 
himself  and  five  squires ;  but  from  6  to  7  francs  was  the  usual 
pay  for  a  chevalier  with  a  single  horse  and  Ronzino.  The 
squire  was  frequently  engaged  alone  and  received  pay  according 
to  the  number  and  quality  of  his  horses  and  attendants.  Ne)ct 
came  the  man-at-arms  with  his  "  destriero  "  or  war-horse,  and 
his  pay  ranged  from  4^  to  upwards  of  CJ  francs  a  day.  Then 
the  man-at-arms  with  a  courser  or  inferior  horse  received  from 
something  under  3  to  near  5  francs  a  day :  but  they  liad  often 
two  or  three  horses  besides  Ronzini  or  hacks,  on  which  they 
rode  to  battle  as  our  huntsmen  do  to  cover.      They  were 
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also  called  "  Militi,"  "  Briganii,"  "  Barbate"  and  afterwards 
"  Lancei,"  and  often  received  from  6  to  nearly  7  francs  of  daily 
pay.  The  mounted  crosebow-men  stood  high,  and  received 
from  under  4^  to  upwards  of  10  francs  a  day.  Infentry 
of  tho  same  arm  receired  from  something  more  than  2  to 
upwards  of  4  francs.  Archers  received  from  about  10^  to 
145  francs  a  month  in  1360  and  1401.  The  •' Cliejtl."  or 
common  foot-sotdier  with  shield  and  lance,  from  58  centimes 
or  something  more  than  ^  a  franc  to  nearly  1  j.  The  monthly 
pay  of  a  Marseilles  gslley,  (probably  small,)  was  61ia  francs, 
while  that  of  the  captain  of  Genoese  galleys,  for  one  of  these 
vessels,  came  to  more  than  four  times  that  sum  in  13CC.  By 
an  alUance  made  in  1340  between  Pisa,  and  Genoa  a  squadron 
of  galleys  was  to  be  jointly  maintained  against  pirates  and 
others :  each  galley  was  to  have  a  captain  and  his  semmt ; 
a  secretaiy  and  under  secretary ;  a  boatswain  and  mate ;  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  good  and  sufficient  crossbow-mea ;  a  hundred 
and  eighty  rowers,  and  not  less :  at  least  a  himdred  and  fifty 
cuirasses;  a  hundred  and  fifty  shields;  a  hundred  and  fifty  skull- 
caps; five  thousand  arrowB,  {"  Verrettoni");  twenty-four  bill- 
hooks ;  thirty-six  long  lances  ;  eight  lanterns ;  sixty  "  Canlarot" 
of  bread  (about  four  tons)  which  was  always  to  bo  kept  up : 
and  if  two  Genoese  and  one  Pisan  galley  were  cruisii^  together 
the  Genoese  commanded,  and  the  contrary  *. 

A  military  surgeon  witli  his  servant  received  5^  francs  a 
day.  A  carpenter  of  engineere  upwards  of  2-J  francs.  A  stone- 
cutter to  provide  stones  for  military  engines,  1^.  CaiB  and 
bullocks  to  carry  military  engines  coat  for  the  daily  hire  of  each 
beast  66  centimes  in  1331,  and  for  the  driver  1  franc  and 
31  centimes.  The  pay  of  a  carpenter  or  mason  finding  him- 
self wsa  3  francs  and  64  centimes;  if  fed,  2  francs  and  43 
centimes;  the  cost  of  maintenance  was  therefore  1  franc  21 

*  Vide  Dal BoTffO," Diptomi Piiani,"  ff.  76^79)  ■.aiKRoBciiiBi,  with  wmr 
•light  variation. 
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centimes  for  a  Piedmontese  workman  in  1384,  which  according 
to  Cibrario  is  its  present  value.  The  monthly  pay  of  a  knight 
banneret  (cavaliere  handerese)  seems  to  have  been  about  407 
francs  and  that  of  a  knight  bachelor  305.  A  donzeUo  or  page 
received  203 ;  and  nobles  serving  on  foot  0  francs  and  80 
centimes  a  day.  Amongst  other  expenses  the  pay  of  a  drago- 
man at  Constantinople  in  1366  appears  to  liave  been  404 
fi-ancs  or  about  8  pounds  sterling  a  month,  while  in  the  same 
year  Amedeus  VI.  of  Savoy  gave  no  less  than  7374  francs  or 
205  pounds  sterling  for  a  Romance,  to  the  Sire  Guillaume  de 
Machaut;  two  years  after  366  francs  for  another  to  the  Sire 
de  Couci's  minstrel,  and  in  1328  an  advocate's  law  library  of 
16  vols,  sold  for  162  pounds  sterling. 

The  coursers  and  rouzini  were  used  in  battle  by  light-armed 
hoi-semen  ;  £uid  horses  of  all  kinds,  although  perhaps  pro- 
poitiouately  more  numerous  than  at  present  from  their  uni- 
veraal  adoption  both  in  civil  and  military  life,  bore  s«  high  and 
even  higher  prices  than  they  now  do  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Men  women  and  children  principally  journeyed  on  horseback 
and  generally  with  many  attendants ;  for  litters  were  not  in 
common  use  although  both  these  and  cars  were  often  preferred 
by  female  travellers  *.  Petrarca  complains  of  being  obliged, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  murmurs  of  people,  to  take  more  horses 
than  he  wanted  :  **  Cato  the  Censor,"  he  says,  "  was  contented 
with  one  hoi-se  and  three  valets  but  our  depraved  vain  luxu- 
rious manners  cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  this  Roman 
simplicity.  We  cannot  in  these  days  go  a  mile  without  a 
circle  of  horses  and  8er\'ants :  I  resist  as  much  as  I  can  this 
torrent  of  perversion ;  when  at  home  two  horses  serve  me,  but  in 
travelling  I  am  better  known  than  I  would  wish,  and  in 
spite  of  myself  am  compelled  to  bend  to  the  customs  of  a 
corrupt  age  "f. 

The  lowest  priced  horse  for  a  servant  seems  to  have  cost 

•  Cibrario,  Tavole,  &c.,  p.  550 — 559.         f  De  Sadc,  Vol.  ill,  p.  741. 
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between  10  and  11  pounds;  mules  from  12  to  80  ;  and  a  com- 
plete war-horse  given  in  13613  Uj  Amedeo  VI.  of  Savoy  to  Gide- 
azzo  Visconte  cost  800  pounds  sterling  of  our  present  money  *. 
The  roadside  inns  were  probsbly  few.  but  those  in  towns 
were  good  and  even  magnificent  if  a  correct  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  their  liaving  spoons,  forks,  goblets,  and  often  plates 
of  solid  silver.  A  passion  for  such  display,  beyond  ell  common 
necessity,  seems  to  have  pen-aded  every  rank  of  sufficient 
opulence  to  satisfy  it;  probably  arising  from  the  union  of 
vanity  and  convenienco  in  a  period  of  great  insecurity  wlien 
sudden  calls  for  money  could  he  most  quickly  met  by  the 
pledging  of  such  valuables!.  1'1'e  comforts  of  the  road  must 
of  course  have  varied  in  different  coimtries,  but  the  expense  of 
travelling  could  not  have  been  great  as  we  learn  from  liuonac- 
corso  Pitti;  wbose  master  considered  1-2  florins  a  sufficient 
allowance  to  take  him  from  Buda  to  Florence.  Being  young 
and  wishing  to  seek  his  fortune  he  had  attached  himself  to  a 
travelling  mcrcliant  who  buying  1 000  florins'  worth  of  saffron 
at  Venice  passed  by  Croatia  to  Buda  where  the  saffron  was 
sold  at  double  its  original  cost.  These  Florentine  travellers 
seemed  to  have  looked  to  the  main  object  and  lived  roughly ; 
for  Fitti  falling  sick  of  a  fever  was  left  mth  the  said  ducats  to 
the  care  of  their  landlord  ;  hia  bed  he  says  was  a  sack  of  straw 
in  an  old  room ;  no  doctor  visited  him ;  no  female  inhabited 
the  house,  there  was  but  one  man-servant  who  cooked  and 
waited  on  Michele  Marucci  his  landlord  and  two  merchants  who 
lodged  there.  In  this  condition  almost  dead  with  fever  he 
remained  six  weeks  until  St.  Mania's  eve,  when  a  bevy  of 
young  Germans  assembled  with  liferB  to  dance  in  a  spacious 
room  opposite  Buonaccorso's  chamber  where  he  lay  with  a  sort 
of  old  bathing-cloth  wrapped  round  him  instead  of  sheets,  and 
covered  by  a  carpet  and  hia  own  greasy  furred  doak.  Some 
of  the  young  men  happened  to  peep  into  hia  chamber  and 

■  Cibnrio,  p.  563.  i  Cibniio,  p.  543. 
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seeing  him  in  this  condition  immediately  forced  on  his  cloak  and 
hurried  him  off  to  the  hall-room,  saying  *'  We  will  either  kill  or 
cure  you,  hut  at  all  events  put  you  out  of  pain ;  "  and  for  a  whole 
hour  in  spite  of  his  earnest  prayers  they  forced  him  to  dance 
until  he  fell  down  with  pure  exhaustion ;  then  carrying  him  back 
to  bed  they  tossed  all  their  cloaks  on  top  of  him  and  resumed 
their  dancing  and  drinking,  which  lasted  all  the  night.  Next 
morning  they  returned  for  their  cloaks,  compelled  Buonaccorso, 
who  had  in  the  interim  fallen  into  a  profuse  and  long  continued 
perspiration,  to  dress  and  drink  with  them  which  he  willingly 
did,  and  after  another  hour  of  repose  went  abroad  convalescent, 
supped  at  a  friend  s  house  who  was  master  of  the  mint  at 
Buda ;  gambled,  and  won  200  florins ;  then  bought  horses  on  a 
HlKJCulation  and  returned  to  Florence.  Such  were  the  first  steps 
(»f  a  young  Florentine  merchant  of  high  family,  the  subsequent 
companion  of  kings  and  princes,  and  the  father  of  Lucca  Pitti 
who  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Cosimo  de'  Medici  and  built  the  cele- 
brated royal  palace  that  still  bears  his  name  *. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  author  will  illustrate  the  pi*actical 
working  of  Florentine  institutions  perhaps  better  than  any 
general  description :  he  transmits  it  as  an  example,  and  a 
warning  to  his  children  not  to  cope  with  or  even  defend  tliem- 
selves  against  more  powerful  citizens  however  just  might  be 
their  cause.  liuigi  Pitti  the  brother  of  Buonaccorso  when 
Podesta  of  Bucine  in  the  Val-d'-Ambra  had  several  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  tlie  complaints  and  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the 
venerable  abbot  of  Santo  Piero  a  lluoti  an  ancient  abbey  of 
Val-d'-Ambra  founded  by  the  Ul)aldini  counts  of  Chitignano. 
These  services  made  an  impression  on  tlie  old  prelate  who  had 
been  worried  by  more  powerful  neighbours,  and  attached  him 
80  much  to  Luigi  and  the  Pitti  family  that  about  three  years 
after  on  finding  himself  becoming  too  weak  to  continue  his 
functions  and  therefore  more  subject  to  annoyance,  he  repaired 

*  Cronica  di  Buonaccono  Pitti,  p.  17. 
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to  I^lorence  and  iafonued  them  of  his  determination  to  resign 
the  abbacy,  which  he  had  then  held  for  four-and-thirty  yeara ; 
and  at  the  same  time  constituted  them  fais  legal  agents,  vdth 
powere  to  offer  his  resignation  whenever  they  could  succeed  in 
securing  the  revereion  to  their  own  fiimily.  The  Pitti  were  at 
first  tinvFillJng  to  take  advantage  of  this  friendly  act ;  but  after 
trying  to  dissitade  him  by  a  promise  of  their  zealous  support 
against  all  enemies,  they  accepted  the  procuration  resolving 
however  not  to  make  use  of  it,  but  still  support  their  ancient 
friend  with  the  whole  force  of  their  kindred. 

The  weak  in  Florence,  especially  if  worth  plundering,  were 
never  entirely  free  from  the  fangs  of  more  powerful  neighbours 
in  despite  of  the  protective  law  of  petition ;  wherefore  Alber- 
taccio  Ricasole  and  his  potent  clan  whose  possessions  lay  in  the 
vicinity,  presuming  on  the  abbot's  impotence  determined  te 
min  him  by  a  false  accusation  and  secure  the  benefice  for  one 
of  their  own  relations.  Appearing  before  the  "  Ten  of  the 
Balia  "  at  Florence  they  boldly  charged  the  abbot  with  co- 
vertly attempting  to  deliver  his  abbey  up  to  the  Ubertini  its 
auuieiit  owners  then  rebels  under  the  ban  of  the  republic ; 
and  to  render  the  charge  more  plausible  they  had  secretly  des- 
patehed  a  messenger  in  the  colours  of  that  family  to  declare  at 
the  convent  during  the  prelate's  absence  that  he  was  come  on 
the  part  of  Andrieno  degli  Ubertini  to  confer  with  the  abbot 
and  cany  back  his  answer.  This  information  and  a  summoDS 
from  the  Balia  brought  the  latter  quickly  to  Florence  and 
Luigi  Pitti  accompanied  him  to  that  magistracy  by  whom  he 
was  closely  examined  acquitted  and  dismissed. 

This  incident  at  once  convinced  Buonaccorso  that  unless  the 
abbacy  were  speedily  renounced  and  its  reversion  secured,  the 
Iticasoli  either  by  force  or  fraud  would  soon  become  its  masters: 
he  however  vras  not  supported  in  this  opinion  by  other  kins- 
men, who  feared  to  incur  blame,  more  especially  as  the  abbot 
to  whom  these  doubts  were  communicated,  had  by  the  comfort 
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and  assurance  of  their  support  in  a  great  measure  recovered  his 
health  and  efficiency.  He  nevertheless  resigned  himself  to 
their  decision  in  everything  saving  a  compromise  of  his  honour; 
this  last  injunction  confirmed  'Francesco  and  Luigi  Pitti,  while 
Buonaccorso  and  his  third  brother  Bartolommeo  still  held  to  their 
former  opinion  as  most  secure  and  eligible  for  the  prelate  himself. 
The  Ricasoli  on  seeing  their  intended  victim  so  actively  sup- 
ported,  relinquished  the  scheme  of  striking  him  down  through 
the  Florentine  government ;  changed  their  point  of  attack,  and 
by  means  of  Pandolfo,  Bindaccio,  Galeotto,  and  Carlo  Rica- 
sole  :  all  of  them  squires  of  the  pope  s  household  at  Rome ; 
preferred  a  second  false  accusation  accompanied  by  a  petition 
for  the  benefice.  The  result  was  a  summons  to  the  abbot ;  but 
decrepitude  and  a  fear  of  personal  outrage  induced  him  to  send 
an  advocate  in  the  person  of  Ser  Giuliano  dalla  Cicogna  a  priest 
of  Saint  Lorenzo  and  a  friend  of  Buonaccorso  Pitti.  Mean- 
while the  latter  and  his  brothers  being  still  on  friendly  terms 
^ith  the  Ricasoli  called  separately  on  Albertaccio  and  several 
members  of  that  family  in  Florence,  explained  the  transaction 
that  had  taken  place  between  them  and  the  abbot,  and  re- 
quested the  Ricasoli  to  drop  the  proceeding,  which  they  at 
once  promised  if  possible  to  do  by  an  immediate  commimication 
with  their  kinsmen  at  Rome.  The  Pitti  then  petitioned  the 
Seignory  to  use  their  influence  ^ith  the  pontiff"  for  having  the 
abbot's  cause  argued  before  the  bishops  of  Florence,  Arezzo, 
or  Fiesole  and  then  decide  according  to  their  report.  This 
would  perhaps  have  been  granted  if  Betto  Busini  a  prior  and 
friend  of  Ricasole  had  not  according  to  instructions  moved  that 
the  other  party  should  be  heard.  Both  sides  were  accordingly 
ordered  to  attend  on  the  following  day,  when  all  the  members 
of  colleges  were  personally  canvassed  by  the  Ricasoli  party  to 
vote  against  the  petition  :  Buonaccorso  firmly  demanded  that 
his  prayer  should  be  granted ;  but  Bindaccio  Penizzi  a  relation 
of  the  Ricasoli,  not  only  vilified  the  abbot's  character  but 
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imblushingly  declared  that  tho  benefice  was  wanted  for  his  own 
brother  Amoldo,  and  demanded  a  negative,  which  after  some 
discussion  was  finally  ^ven  through  tbe  powerful  iiifluence  of 
that  family. 

Cardinal  Orsini  who  in  tbe  interim  bed  been  appointed  to 
hear  the  cause  at  Rome  would  accept  no  substitute,  but  tiisi3l«d 
on  the  abbot's  personal  attendance;  on  this  Buonaceoreo,  who 
bad  formerly  known  him,  despatched  a  letter  inclosed  to  the 
cardinal  in  a  silver  gilt  cup  of  SU  florins  value;  and  Giuliano 
in  presenting  it  said  r  "  Messere  I  recommend  tbe  abbot  of 
Ruoti  to  your  protection  for  love  of  your  servant  Duonaccorso 
and  tho  Holy  Father."  On  this  Pandolfo  Ricasole  (alluding  to  a 
treaty  concluded  by  tbe  advice  of  Luigi  Pitti  against  the  pon- 
tiff's wishes)  immediately  exclaimed  "  Messere  he  recalls  to 
your  memory  a  cordial  enemy  of  the  holy  church  and  our  lord 
tbe  Pope."  And  with  this  convenieut  handle  the  pontiff'  was 
so  de.vterousty  managed  by  his  Floreutiue  squires  that  the 
abbot  was  condemned  to  lose  his  benefice  and  be  placed  in  per- 
petual confinement,  and  Amoldo  Penizzi  preferred  to  the 
vacant  abbacy  in  coramendam  until  confirmed  by  the  Floren- 
tine government,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  its 
ancient  patrons  the  Ubertioi. 

The  abbot  remained  a  prisoner  at  large  attended  by  a  public 
officer,  but  as  a  guest  of  the  Pitti  who  foreseeing  that  the 
pope's  decree  and  excommunication  not  only  of  the  old  prelate 
but  of  all  who  supported  him,  coupled  with  the  aid  of  the 
powerful  llicasoli,  Gianfiglazzi,  Peruzzi  GosteUani,  with  other 
friends  and  adherents,  and  followed  by  a  host  of  fiilse  witnesses 
would  finally  carry  everything,  began  at  last  to  despair.  Buo- 
naccorso  imparted  his  fears  to  Giuliano  dalla  Cicogna  who  sug- 
gested as  their  only  chance  that  the  abbot  should  lose  no  time 
in  accusing  Albertaccio  Ricasole  of  an  outrage,  by  petition  to 
the  Seignory,  and  the  terror  of  condemnation  to  the  class 
of  nobles  would  force  him  to  a  compromise :  approving  Hur 
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counsel  but  too  wary  to  implicate  himself,  Buonaccorso  left  the 
details  to  the  priest  who  willingly  undertook  to  arrange  every- 
thing, provided  that  a  confidential  servant  of  the  Pitti  were 
placed  at  his  orders.  A  pretended  assault  was  accordin^y 
made  on  the  abbot  as  he  passed  by  night  to  a  friend  s  house 
escorted  by  a  public  officer,  whose  presence  alone  apparently 
saved  him  from  personal  injury;  the  Seignoiy  indignant  at 
this  outrage  to  a  prisoner  under  their  charge,  instantly  pro- 
claimed a  heavy  punishment  both  in  purse  and  person  for 
any  person  convicted  of  concealing  the  culprit's  names  after 
three  days  were  expired ;  and  confirmed  the  decree  next  morn- 
ing by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  colleges.  Buonaccorso  knew 
exactly  how  the  transaction  had  passed  from  the  assailants,  who 
arrived  at  his  house  a  little  before  the  other  party  from  whom 
he  received  a  false  and  exaggerated  account ;  for  the  abbot, 
ignorant  of  the  scheme,  magnified  his  own  danger,  and  the 
officer  had  repaired  with  intelligence  of  what  occurred  to  the 
Seignory.  Several  of  the  Ricasoli  were  arrested  and  examined 
by  the  podesta,  but  released  on  proving  their  innocence: 
( jiuliano  had  also  been  attached  and  bound  over  to  appear  when 
summoned  ;  but  Buonaccorsi  alarmed  at  the  proclamation  sent 
him  and  the  other  culprits  out  of  Florence.  This  produced  a 
citation  for  Buonaccorso  himself  who  was  threatened  with  a 
process  unless  Giuliano  appeared :  these  things  continued  ibr 
three  days,  Buonaccorso  still  persevering  in  his  silence  although 
again  examined  and  threatened.  On  the  fourth  however, 
fearful  of  consequences  if  the  secret  were  divulged  by  others, 
he  went  and  revealed  everything  to  the  Seigilory,  who  instantly 
issued  a  formal  command  for  the  arrest  of  all  who  were  named, 
as  well  as  any  others  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  trans- 
action ;  and  ordered  the  Podesta  to  condemn  them  in  purse  and 
person ;  and  from  this  sweeping  sentence  before  trial,  Buonac- 
corso alone  if  inculpated  was  to  be  absolved  and  liberated. 
No  less  than  five  criminal  prosecutions  were  thus  commenced 
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including  Buonoccoiso's  ;  amongst  them  hia  own  servant ;  his 
friend  Giuliano ;  Giuliano's  brother  ;  Lapo  Ricasole  a  relation 
but  deadly  enemy  of  Atbertaccio's ;  besides  another  individual. 
The  fear  of  torture  prevented  any  of  them  appearing^ except 
Buonaccorso,  who  after  examination  was  dismissed  on  finding 
bail  for  3000  florins,  hut  the  rest  were  condemned  in  heavy 
fines  and  exiled  for  three  yeara.  During  this  process  the 
opposing  faction  exerted  themselves  both  openly  and  secretly 
to  have  Buonaccorso  included  in  the  punishment,  and  thus 
destroy  his  civic  rights,  hut  this  roused  his  friends  to  the  rescue 
and  he  was  saved !  He  leaves  this  history  to  his  children  ; 
not  t«  be  used  by  them  as  a  register  of  unexacted  vengeance, 
hut  as  a  warning  and  remembrance  of  those  who  advanced  to 
his  support  in  time  of  trouble. 

Nor  was  be  long  clear  of  this  difficult  ere  another  equally 
illustrative,  brought  the  family  into  fresh  vexation  and  danger. 
Oue  evening  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  before  the  Exe- 
cutor of  Justice  who  to  his  surprise  ordered  him  into  solitoiy 
confinement  until  morning,  when  be  learned  that  both  himself 
and  brother  were  to  contiuue  prisoners  until  Luigi  Pitti,  who 
many  days  before  had  quitted  Florence  for  Naples,  should 
return  and  answer  to  a  charge  of  having  revealed  cert^n  slate 
secrets  to  the  ambassadors  of  King  Ladislaus  during  the  period 
of  his  office  as  prior.  This  fact  was  assumed  as  proved  by  a 
letter  of  the  ambassadors  to  Ladislaus  which  had  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  government  and  Buonaccorso  was  ordered  to 
announce  his  own  peril  to  Luigi  unless  the  latter  appeared  in 
person.  Tlie  detention  of  these  brothers  ^ain  alarmed  their 
friends  and  family  who  immediately  assembled  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  citizens  in  the  church  of  San  Piero  Schersggio, 
where  Neri  Pitti  their  nephew  opened  the  discussion  by  praying 
for  advice  and  assistance.  After  some  consultation  it  was  re- 
solved that  they  should  repair  in  a  body  before  the  public  autho- 
rities and  demand  the  prisoners'  release :  this  was  instv 
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carried  into  act,  and  warm  words  passed  between  the  executor 
and  Rinaldo  Gianfiglazzi  the  spokesman.  Nor  were  the  women 
idle :  within  a  short  time  all  who  then  happened  to  be  in  Flo- 
rence assembled  together  with  their  children  and  proceeding 
in  a  body  to  the  public  palace  made  a  similar  demand  from  the 
Bali  a,  Seignory,  and  Colleges !  So  decided  a  step  backed  up 
as  it  was  by  the  male  relations,  alarmed  the  government  and 
delivered  their  kinsmen. 

Meanwhile  Luigi  Pitti,  then  governor  of  Aquila  for  Ladis- 
laus,  after  re<;eiving  the  king's  permission  set  out  for  Florence, 
but  on  reaching  Perugia  heard  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  an 
exile  by  sound  of  trumpet,  three  days  only  having  been  given 
him  to  appear  in  the  capital;  a  notice  hardly  sufficient  even  to 
reach  him  oro  the  time  was  expired  ;  and  he  was  condemned  as 
contumacious  ])y  the  activity  of  au  antagonist  fiiction  notwith- 
standinf'  all  the  exertions  of  his  family  I 

Such  were  imrty  spirit  and  public  justice  in  republican  Flo- 
rence whore  under  tht^  name  and  banners  of  freedom  they  only 
dreamed  of  liberty ;  and  enjoying  the  empty  pageant  of  chtH-»s- 
injT  their  m.'tsters  submitted  to  the  worst  of  tyrannies  :  the 
tyranny  of  faction.  We  lirst  see  the  criminal  judge  receiving 
a  percmptor}'  command,  hefare  trial,  to  acquit  and  condemn 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  government  for  an  ojflence  against 
itself  I  Ho  is  then  covertly  and  openly  assailed,  after  sentence 
given,  to  make  him  include  an  absolved  pei'son  in  a  general 
pimishment  of  convicted  offendei's :  and  this  by  a  faction  of  avowed 
enemies  in  defiance  of  a  public  pardon  ;  and  is  only  prevented 
from  yielding  i)y  a  sudden  and  formidable  aiTay  of  the  accuseds 
adherents,  a  faction  ns  illegal  and  peniicious  as  the  first.  Next 
we  see  two  harmless  citizens  suddenly  torn  from  their  homes 
and  imjirisoned  for  the  presumed  crime  of  an  absent  kins- 
man, and  similarly  released  at  the  rising  and  menaces  of  their 
indignant  relatives  ;  wliilo  the  accused  himself  without  trial,  or 
sufficient  time  to  appear  on  his  defence  or  even  receive  lias 
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summons,  is  b;  the  influence  of  an  antagonist  faction  both 
lined  and  exiled  from  his  countiy*. 

Such  eicaraples  coupled  with  what  has  already  transpired 
in  the  body  of  this  history,  are  proof  sufficient  of  the  pre- 
dominant spirit  of  what  was  called  Florentine  liberty,  the 
melancholy  mockery  of  a  name !  Those  who  love  freedom 
with  true  affection  will  respect  it  in  others,  as  Lberty  is  but 
another  name  for  justice ;  those  who  confound  or  identify  it 
with  license  will  trumpet  forth  the  empty  title  while  they  still 
trample  upon  its  substance. 

The  great  discretionary  power  of  Florentine  "  liectort "  who 
as  already  noticed  were  always  foreigners,  may  be  further  illus- 
trated and  is  made  more  erideut  by  the  condemnation  of 
Paulo  di  Ijipo  of  Castiglionchio  in  1301.  This  gentleman 
communicated  some  state  secrets  to  his  brother  Micbele  then 
agent  to  Jacomello  Paduano  at  Milan  to  whom  the  latter  dis- 
closed them,  and  his  imprudence  was  the  cause  of  their 
becoming  known  to  Gian-Galeazzo  Visconte  the  great  enemy 
of  Florence.  So  vexatjous  a  circumstance,  naturally  roused 
the  anger  of  government  and  Paulo  was  arrested,  examined, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  the  Captain  of  the  People  on  his 
own  confession,  but  through  powerful  family  influence  the 
Seignory  was  enlisted  in  his  favour:  these  high  functionaries 
interceded  with  tlie  Captain  of  the  People  for  the  commuta- 
tion of  his  sentence  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
3S0O  florins,  besides  having  the  effigies  of  both  brolhera 
painted  on  the  palace  as  traitors,  and  Michele  if  taken  and 
condemned,  after  first  being  "  AttanagUato"  or  having  bis 
flesh  torn  olT  with  heated  pincers,  was  to  be  hung.  Ammirato 
relates  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  a  nameless  Florentine 
author  who  blames  the  severity  of  the  rector,  but  to  the  bia- 
torian's  surprise  he  casts  no  censure  on  the  Seignory  for  exert- 
ing themselves  to  mitigate  so  cruel  a  sentence  f, 

•  Cronici  di  Buonnccono  Pilli,  p.  67^     f  S.  ATDToiraln,  Slorii,  Lib.  iv.,  p.  827. 
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By  their  motives  these  magistrates  must  be  judged:  the 
foreign  rector  may  only  have  executed  the  FloreDtine  law  as 
he  found  it ;  but  the  immense  discretionaxy  power  is  undeniaUe. 
The  existing  Seignory  were  in  fact  either  leaders,  or  always 
under  the  influence  of  the  predominant  faction ;  bat  when  mi- 
influenced  by  politics  often  displayed  a  nuld  and  generous 
spirit  worthy  of  a  gender  age,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  case 
of  Louis  of  Capua  who  commanded  one  of  the  Florentine 
armies  against  Gian-Galeazzo  Visconte :  he  had  contracted  debts 
to  such  an  amount  as  to  preclude  Ms  departure  after  the 
cessation  of  office,  without  legal  security  for  his  creditors,  and 
his  son  Francesco  remained  a  hostage  in  the  Stinche  prisons  for 
his  father^s  extravagance :  this  was  no  light  suffering  in  those 
rough  days  when  jails  were  as  revolting  as  they  are  now  the 
reverse;  external  misery  not  being  so  sharp  and  general  as  with 
us  where  love  of  liberty  is  often  stifled  amidst  the  stronger  crav- 
ings of  nature.  Compassion  for  the  son  coupled  with  a  grateful 
estimate  of  the  father  s  Ber\'ices  induced  the  Seignory  to  guarantee 
the  debt  and  release  tlie  prisoner,  who  having  been  woimdcd  in 
prison  was  cured  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Croce  at  the  public 
cost  with  much  shame  to  the  father  for  his  unnatural  conduct*. 

Nor  was  tlie  Florentine  government  careless  of  public  morals 
so  fur  as  these  depend  on  legal  enactments,  as  may  be  gatliered 
from  its  frequent  regulations,  often  mistaken  in  the  means  but 
laudable  in  the  object;  amongst  them  gambling  became  a 
marked  and  salient  point  of  legal  notice  for  continual  assas- 
sinations were  its  result  and  therefore  dice  were  prohibited 
with  a  justifiable  severity,  though  probably  with  small  efiect 
against  that  insatiate  craving  of  the  soul  after  the  distant 
uncertain  and  unknown  which  whether  for  good  or  evil  so 
strongly  marks  its  nature  f.  In  1390  a  law  was  promulgateii 
that  authorised  the  loser  of  money  by  dice  at  any  time  within 

*  8.  Ammirato,  Storia,  Lib.  xvi.,  p.     f  M.   di  C.   Stcfani,  Lib.   xi.^  Rub. 
'US.  864. 
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three  years  to  demsnd  its  restitution,  which  if  he  foiled  to  do 
within  two  months  the  obligatioD  fell  on  his  father,  mother, 
brothers,  and  other  relalious  in  succession  who  could  continue 
their  cause  even  though  the  loser  had  been  ortginallj  non- 
suited for  want  of  sufficient  proof  of  having  paid  the  debt ; 
nor  were  any  renunciations  or  acquittance  of  the  latter  avail- 
able against  their  demand  unless  with  the  parent  or  nearest 
relative's  consent*. 

A  strong  national  feeling  of  pride  at  the  foreign  distinctions 
of  countrymen  often  breaks  forth  to  gild  the  darker  features 
of  Florentine  character,  the  more  singular  because  opposed  to 
that  jealousy  of  each  others'  fame  and  fortune  which  prevailed 
so  much  amongst  the  citizens  at  borne ;  and  foreign  honours 
were  not  necessarily  an  obstacle  to  domestic  ambition  but  on  the 
contrary  reflected  credit  on  the  individuid  and  nation.  The 
following  anecdote  in  illustration  will  also  show  how  doubtful 
the  efBcacy,  whether  exemplary  or  positive,  of  capital  punish- 
ment inflicted  in  the  spring  of  life  and  human  passions,  passions 
that  may  still  prove  the  source  and  seed  of  brilliant  virtues  when 
reason  assume  its  royalties ;  virtues  that  may  perhaps  be  even 
created  by  the  very  crime  which  subjects  them  to  an  ignominious 
death.  One  Cecco  di  Vanni  had  been  sentenced  to  death  in  137J) 
for  robbing  and  murdering  a  Florentine  citizen  in  the  district 
of  Scarperia ;  but  he  escaped,  entered  the  Neapolitan  service, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  ability,  rose  to  high 
honours  and  esteem ;  was  made  a  count,  a  marquis,  and  finally 
viceroy  of  the  Albruzzi :  he  had  uniformly  eudeavoured  to  do 
honour  to  his  native  land,  and  distinguished  her  citizens  with 
peculiar  courtesy :  this  conduct  was  altogether  considered  so 
worthy  of  public  notice  than  in  1400  his  sentence  was  for- 
mally revoked  by  a  public  decree  which  restored  him  to  all 
the  rights  and  honours  of  citizenship  f. 

The  nature  of  this  man's  conduct  may  perhaps  be  questioned 

■  3.  Ammlnto,  Storiii,  Lib.  xn.,  p.  635.  f  Ibid.,  Lib.  zti.,  p.  677. 
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by  modem  judgment ;  but  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
stamped  by  its  approyal,  and  therefore  so  hi  Tirtoous,  honour- 
able, and  emulative ;  and  he  moreover  did  good  service  to  his 
adopted  country ;  yet  all  this,  had  he  not  fled,  would  have  been 
buried  in  the  grave  of  the  executed  culprit 

The  care  of  public  morals  in  other  matters  is  somewhat 
laughable  though  melancholy  from  its  oppression  of  those  un- 
fortunate females  who  are  first  deceived,  then  abused,  insulted, 
and  trampled  on,  by  the  very  sinners  whose  treacheiy  has  rained 
and  abandoned  them  to  want,  to  shame,  and  ultimate  despair. 
Complaints  having  been  preferred  by  laymen  and  ecdesiastics 
against  the  too  close  neighbourhood  of  these  unfortunate  women 
to  the  convents,  a  new  edict  was  issued  that  forbid  them  to 
lodge  within  two  thousand  feet  of  any  religious  establishment 
under  penalties  that  were  doubled  on  all  who  continued  to 
occupy  a  dwelling  withiu  the  prescribed  limits.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1319  by  banishment  from  Florence  where  none  were 
allowed  to  enter,  except  on  IMondays  to  make  their  necessanr 
purchases  after  a  specified  hour  under  the  pains  of  whipping 
and  branding :  this  severity  was  intended  to  encoiu:age  matri- 
mony while  it  only  stimulated  piinderiug;  nay,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Dante  and  later  sources,  encouraged  still  more  criminal 
and  disgusting  excesses  *.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to  keep 
the  city  long  immaculate,  because  the  source  of  enl  was 
withiu ;  but  these  women  were  subsequently  forbidden  to  wear 
slippers :  were  commanded  to  cany  their  gloves  in  their  hand 
and  a  small  bell  on  their  head,  so  that  when  thev  moved  its 
sound  might  be  heai-d  and  mark  them  as  sinners  meet  only  for 
tlie  finger  of  scorn,  mocker)',  avoidance,  (j^erhaps  attraction) 
and  by  such  means  they  were  to  be  uiduced  to  live  more  retired 
if  not  more  honestly  f. 

These  hostilities  were  not  confined  to  the  frailer  portion  of 
the  fair  sex  ;  for  female  vanity  and  masculine  gravity  were  ever 

♦  S.  Anuuirato,  Stor.  Fior.,  Lib.  v.,  p.  278.        f  Ibid.,  Lib.  x.,  p.  49*2. 
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at  war  in  Florence ;  prudence  and  extmvagnnce  were  in  constant 
collisioQ ;  subtilty  evading  poner,  and  womaiiisb  quicktiess 
baffling  all  the  keen  severity  of  legislation.  Sumptuary  lan-a 
were  continually  promulgated,  and  periods  of  distress  and 
general  misfortune  vtere  judiciously  chosen  for  these  economical 
reforms,  but  all  in  vain;  tbo  ladies  still  contjuered;  tbey 
dressed,  they  painted,  they  stuffed,  tbey  modified  their  figure 
and  proportions  with  such  variety,  grace,  and  natural  dexterity 
that  a  dark-complexioned  or  ill-formed  woman  was  scarcely  to 
be  seen  in  Florence ;  cotemporary  artists  acknowledged  their 
skill,  and  willingly  pelded  to  those  more  delicate  manipula- 
tions which  corrected  and  improved  that  nature,  of  which  they 
themselves  were  only  the  copiere.  "  From  very  devils  b  ap- 
peanuice  "  saj-s  Sacchetti  quite  forgetfol  of  his  gallantry,  "  tbey 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  angels  of  beauty ;"  and  with 
no  less  l^al  acumen  tbey  silenced  both  the  judge  and  notary 
of  that  vei^-  court  which  was  especially  appointed  to  control 
their  extravagance  in  personal  adornment  *. 

A  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  as  appears  in  Velluti's 
chronicle,  was  compensated  by  a  fine  equal  to  the  dower  but 
whether  this  amount  were  a  legal  penalty  or  private  composition 
does  not  exactly  appear ;  money,  the  sword,  or  the  dagger,  seem 
however  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  for  the  settlement  of  Flo- 
rentine quarrels ;  yet  often  by  a  slow  process,  for  personal  injuries 
engendered  bating  feuds  or  longnourished  and  secret  ven- 
geance, and  the  cbanceiy  suits  were  equally  if  not  more  tedious 
than  our  own.  Veliuti  gives  us  an  instance  of  both.  A  certain 
Messor  LamberUiccio  of  this  family  bad  lent  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  Berto  do'  Frescobaldi ;  and  afterwards  his  heirs  under 
the  direction  of  Simone  di  Taddoo  claimed  debts  as  due  to  a  very 
considerable  amount  from  that  family  one  of  whose  members 
called  Amerigo  Frescobaldi,  was  Edward  the  Third's  principal 
agent  and  stood  Ugh  in  his  bvour.    Tliis  claim  involved  them 

*  FnuL  Sucbctti,  Nnvellc  13G  and  137. 
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in  a  suit  that  lasted  thirty  years,  by  the  expense  of  ^vhieh  they 
were  nearly  ruined,  for  it  was  prolonged  thzoogli  the  riches  and 
consequent  influence  of  the  Frescobaldi  who  corrupted  rectora, 
judges,  and  eyery  other  functional^  connected  with  its  decisi0n 
by  a  lavish  bribery  that  the  Velluti  were  unable  to  resist.  The 
bad  blood  thus  generated  broke  out  into  personal  ontzBge  and 
Simone  was  twice  wounded  in  consequence :  his  kinsman  Tom- 
maso  di  Lippacdo  had  wounded  Filippo  de*  Frescobaldi  with  a 
javelin ;  the  latter  who  was  on  horseback  fled  to  Florence  and 
without  dismounting  passed  by  the  Piazza  de'  Frescobaldi  along 
the  Amo  where  meeting  with  Simone  de*  Velluti  he  struck  him 
on  the  head  with  his  sword,  but  as  the  latter  was  armed  with 
a  steel  helmet  did  no  mischief :  Simone  began  to  fly,  yet  not 
so  quickly  as  to  avoid  the  lauce  of  Filippo*s  servant  which 
wounded  bim  almost  mortally  in  the  loins ;  a  feud  thus  began 
but  its  duration  does  not  appear ;  a  new  process  however  seems 
to  have  been  commenced  in  consequence,  which  lasted  until 
some  subsequent  podesta  forced  the  parties  to  a  pecuniary 
compromise  *. 

The  dishonesty  of  these  foreign  rectors  was  sometimes  great 
and  if  supported  by  a  strong  party  escaped  unpimished :  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  Obizo  degli  Alidugi  who  being 
captain  of  the  peoj^le  and  favouring  the  Party  Guelph  in  the 
memorable  events  of  1 382,  availed  himself  of  his  official  power 
to  force  a  young,  beautiful,  and  noble  lady  of  the  Figliolipetri 
family  from  her  home,  to  dishonour  her,  and  afterwards  place  her 
in  charge  of  a  woman  infamous  for  her  disreputable  establish- 
ment. The  father  was  an  exile ;  the  family  poor  though  noble ; 
the  brother  away  from  Florence,  and  this  ciiptain  was  sup- 
ported by  the  all-powerfid  and  unscrupidous  Guelphs.  AMien 
the  brother  returned  his  sister  suddenly  disappeared  and  was  sup- 
posed to  liave  fallen  by  his  hand,  but  the  captain  continued  the 
usual  time  in  power :  at  the  expiration  of  his  office  there  was  a 

*  Cronaca  di  Donato  Velluti,  p.  37. 
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piDposftl  to  punish  faim  for  this  and  other  crimes,  but  the 
Guelpha  prevailed  aiid  he  departed  irith  impunity  *.  Such 
lenity  was  not  shown  in  those  cases  where  nobles  were  delin- 
quents or  where  the  state  authority  was  Ukely  to  be  compro- 
mised by  forbearance:  in  1387,  Fagnozzo  Strozzi  had  the 
misfortune  to  kill  Piero  Lenzi,  gon&lonier  of  a  company  in  a 
chance  fray  and  this  was  taken  up  by  the  goTemment  as  an 
offence  against  the  magistracy  ;  wherefore  Pagnozzo,  and  his 
brother  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  were  instantly  declared 
rebels,  their  descendants  placed  amongst  the  Grandi,  their 
bouses  both  in  town  and  coimtry  destroyed ;  their  possessbns 
confiscated  and  their  relations  compelled  to  repurchase  them 
from  the  public  within  three  months:  whoever  killed  them 
was  to  be  rewarded  with  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  by  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  and  the  homicide  was  allowed  to 
cany  arms  in  the  city :  the  Strozzi  were  also  compelled  under 
heavy  penalties  to  keep  at  peace  with  and  forgive  their  kins- 
men's murderers.  The  relations  of  Piero  Lenzi  on  the  con- 
trary were  authorized  to  lake  vengeance  without  fear  of  punish- 
ment on  any  of  the  Strozzi  or  their  partisans  who  were  engaged 
in  the  afiray,  or  to  depute  any  other  person  to  do  so :  and  to 
facilitate  this  tbey  were  privileged  to  carry  arms  boih  in 
Florence  and  the  contado  \. 

These  severe  bodily  pains  were  accompanied  on  the  part 
of  government  by  a  peculiar  anxiety  for  the  soul,  as  we  may 
learn  from  a  decree  which  was  published  in  1357,  forbid- 
ding any  medical  man  to  attend  a  patient,  above  the  age  of 
fifteen,  more  than  twice  unless  confession  had  been  previously 
made ;  physicians  were  compelled  to  swear  before  the  Executor 
of  Justice  that  they  would  observe  this  law  and  it  subsequently 
became  an  essential  part  of  the  qualification  necessaiy  for  a 
doctor's  degree.  Its  original  object  was  to  save  the  souls  of  sick 

•  Hu-.  di  Cop.  Sufani,  lib.  li!..  Rub.  938. 
t  3.  Amniinto,  Ub.  it.,  p.  786. 
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peoplo  in  time  of  plagaa  oroAaropidaiDiodiHfdK',  aDftocklli 
origin  firatn  ■  decree  of  the  LatonnCaonal  oiidA- IniiooBDt  III*t 

Amongst  other  regolatioDa  ibowiDg  the  ttate  of  WMhaan  at 
Florence  we  find  that  in  1898,  ft  deoree  WH  puMd  lif  the 
gonblonier  Simon  Bordoni  to  diMontinoe  k  «»tom  hitibeito 
existing,  of  oompelling  aar  oilgnnui  wbo  humened  to  be  in  thft 
town  to  Kct  B8  pnblio  ezeootionen,  wherebf  the  fbelioga  of  mmj 
honourable  persons  of  hi^  rank  thos  di^tnsed  vera  aor^ 
outraged,  wherefore  this  datyww  tnoHlenvdta  those  piiaonen 
already  condemned  in  goods  and  pnsoo  to  long  or  pierpetul 
impiiaonmentt- 

A  chaiacteristio,  and  if  disoFeetlj  handled  a  wise  regolalion  of 
the  Florentanea  notwithstanding  Itante's  amaams,  wta  du  peri- 
odical revision  of  ^teir  statutes  and  ordinances,  a  weeding  out  as 
it  were  of  the  obsolete  and  contradictoiy,  and  a  Bubetitulion  of 
those  which  were  better  adapted  to  existing  circumstances 
and  the  forward  movement  of  man.  There  are  certain  funda- 
mental laws  necessarily  permanent  and  admitted  by  all  com- 
munities, as  there  are  certain  moral  and  theological  truths 
acknowledged  by  all  religions ;  but  these  broad  frames  or  Ml^ 
lines  are  commonly  filled  up  with  a  thick  network  of  aubordi- 
nate  regulations  that  cover  them  like  cobwebs  and  often  im- 
pede the  march  of  improvement.  The  Florentines  were  eoriy 
aware  of  this,  and  therefore  revised  their  laws  end  institutions 
more  or  less  frequently  and  sometimes  factiously,  according 
to  the  turbulent  or  tranquil  condition  of  the  times,  but  in  1 394, 
after  forty  years'  omisabn,  an  officer  was  nominated  for  that 
purpose  but  whether  permanently  or  not  is  doabtful  *,. 

At  or  about  the  time  of  the  previous  scrutiny  all  the  public 
weights  and  measures  which  had  before  been  disajnular  were 
equalised  throughout  the  state,  and  an  attempt  was  simulta- 
neously made  to  register  real  properqr,  but  at  this  epoch  more 
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to  facilitate  the  recoveiy  of  debts  than  for  taxation.  Aft«r  tang 
trials  and  great  expense  it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  confusion  arising  from  an  ever-Tsrying  definition  of  bounda- 
ries and  a  continual  change  of  proprietors.  The  first  pro- 
position of  this  nature  came  from  Count  Guido  in  1366,  and 
was  tlie  immediate  cause  of  hie  &11 ;  but  the  first  authentic 
notice  of  the  execution  of  these  decrees  is  in  l^SS^*.  Again 
in  1326  an  income  and  property  tax  was  inflicted  on  the  Flo- 
rentines by  the  Duke  of  Calabria  with  a  secret  board  of  com- 
missioneiB  who  soon  abused  their  power  by  surcharges  and 
corrupt  practices ;  another  was  tried  under  the  expressive  name 
of  "  Sega  "  or  the  Saw  in  1351,  and  then  that  of  which  we 
now  speak ;  but  all  were  ephemeral  until  the  final  settlement 
of  the  "  Catatto  "  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici  in  1427  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  its  placef.  About  the  same  period  in  1355 
some  security  was  imparted  to  one  branch  of  justice  hitherto 
enveloped  in  darkness  as  it  affected  the  general  papulation : 
this  was  a  law  to  publish  all  acts  of  the  merchants'  guild  (a 
tribunal  of  very  ezteusivo  influence)  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
instead  of  Latin,  as  had  been  previously  the  custom,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  unlearned  suitors ;  this  was  extended  the 
following  year  to  the  etatutes  of  the  community  which  in  a  pon- 
derous Tolume  were  chained  to  a  table  in  the  gabelle  ofBcc  for 
public  inspection  J. 

In  ]  393  further  improvements  were  mode  by  the  commence- 
ment of  a  regular  system  of  registry  for  public  documents  in  a 
series  of  volumes  which  rirobahly  began  the  present  Archive 
of  the  Reformations,  that  vast  magazine  of  Florentine  history 
a  sealed  book  to  all  but  German  students  and  guarded  with  the 
dntgon-like  jealousy  of  the  golden  fleece,  apprehensive  perhaps 
of  B  similar  harvest^. 


t  O.  TilUui,  Lib.  jc.,  op.  x\ 
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Abiuea  too  had  beoome  rife  m  ths  daiioal  iBpntnoBt  itidi 
which  the  FlorentinoB  vera  ganend^  eantiovs  in  "'"*'<i™g. 
and  unless  nnised  bj  some  gnat  oatraga  sroided  all  c 
with  the  pope :  in  this  spirit  tbej  eooton 
the  year  1366  by  evading  Innocent  Ihs  Kxth^  im 
maud  that  ereiy  Btatnte  which  militated  against  eocleBiBstieal 
liberty  should  be  instantly  annulled*  t  This  gentlooese  did  not 
however  lead  them  so  far  astray  aa  to  allow  large  boiu  to  leafe 
the  country  in  tlie  shape  of  clerical  rerennes  to  fereign  abmatM 
incombentB  while  paristuonera  were  n^^ected  and  chnrehM 
blling  to  min :  the  evil  was  aommarily  treated :  pariah  priwtt 
wera  appointed  with  decent  stipenda  to  offiidate.  and  all  the 
soT^oB  revenue  employed  under  the  durectaon  of  oommis- 
sioners  for  repairs  and  chaiityf.  In  those  days  too,  "poU 
obit "  bonds  were  as  well  understood  as  now  and  young  hdrs  of 
wealthy  citizens  quit«  as  dangeronsly  situated,  for  minors  were 
lavishly  supplied  with  ready  money  at  exorbitant  interest  until 
all  such  debts  were  declared  unlawful  and  forbidden  to  be  dis- 
cussed or  received  in  any  court  of  justice. 

Nor  was  the  legal  profession  exempt  &om  coDSore;  the 
notaries  became  during  this  century  so  unmeasured  and  grasp- 
ing in  their  charges  that  a  general  outciy  compelled  the  govern- 
ment to  interfere  and  by  severe  penalties  endeavour  to  check 
the  evil,  but  without  effect  although  these  scandalous  transac- 
tions occurred  in  the  public  offices  of  state^.  For  this  branch 
of  the  profession  which  included  that  of  the  convcTtuicer, 
Florence  was  as  celebrated  as  Bologna  for  jurisconsults,  yet 
the  greatest  of  these  which  Italy  produced  in  the  fourteenth 
century  was  a  Florentine. 

Dino  Koasoni  di  ^lugello,  who  as  he  died  in  1303  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  last  century,  taught  and  studied  at 
Bolc^na  and  was  so  acute  and  profound  a  master  of  canon  and 
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dvil  Ian  that  Boniface  VIII.  intended  to  make  him  a  cardinal 
but  was  prevented  b;  his  great  utility  as  a  professor  in  that 
university.  G.  Villani  calU  him  the  greatest  and  wisest  kw- 
yer  that  until  that  time  had  appeared ;  and  his  scholar,  end 
Petrarca's  master,  the  famous  Cino  of  Fistoia  pronounced  a 
pimilaT  judgment  His  writings  on  professiooal  subjects  are 
still  extant  and  valued,  and  his  fame  has  been  recorded  in  Latin 
Terse  by  subsequent  writers.  Pope  Boniface  employed  him  at 
Some  along  with  William  of  Bergamo  and  Itichard  of  Siena, 
(both  afterwards  cardinals)  on  the  sixth  and  most  important 
book  of  the  Decretals  which  was  entirely  their  compilation. 
Charles  II.  King  of  Naples  about  the  same  time  invited  him 
with  an  annual  salary  of  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold  to  take  the 
legal  professorship  in  that  capital,  but  he  then  expected  a 
cardinal's  hat  and  died,  it  is  said  of  venation,  on  his  return  from 
Rome  without  receiving  it,  and  while  yet  in  the  full  blaze  of  hia 
renown  *. 

Although  Florence  at  this  epoch  produced  but  one  great 
dvilian  she  gave  full  compensation  in  medicine  rhetoric  philo- 
sophy poetiy  and  histoiy :  Dino  del  Oarbo  as  Villani  tells  us, 
was  a  great  philosopher,  eminently  skilled  in  many  natural 
sciences,  and  the  first  physician  in  Italy.  He  lectured  at 
Bologna  and  afterwards  at  Siena,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
which  exalts  his  cunning  far  above  his  morality :  he  wrote 
commentaries  on  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Avicenna ;  and  also 
on  Guido  Cavalcante's  celebrated  Canzone  about  the  nature 
and  sources  of  love.  His  power  of  abstraction  was  such  as 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  ecstasy  and  he  would  often 
sit  before  his  own  door  unconsciously  twirling  the  rowel  of  a 
spur  for  a  long  time  together  while  bis  thoughts  were  deep  and 
far  away.  Hii)  son  Tommaso,  if  possible  more  celebrated  than 
he,  was  worshipped  in  Italy  aa  an  idol,  or  rather  as  .^scula- 

T.  and  XT.— BO.  Villuil,  Titc  d*  UomiDi 
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pins  himself ;  thenumerooslordBar  tjnntsafltilyhadfindi 
in  no  skill  but  his,  and  as  their  remimentioii  nwi  Kbaral  his 
riches  were  immense  so  that  he  fiQ  into  hafaits  of  splenfid 
loxurioas  UTing  and  abated  in  pnxfeesioiial  attentiopg  tlioQ^ 
not  in  deep  stodj.  He  also  ma  a  commentator,  especiaUy  on 
the  sdbgect  of  feyers,  and  composed  much  both  on  the  pmctiee 
and  theory  of  medicine;  but  his  great  work  thoQ|^  left  mi^ 
finished  was  *'  La  Somma  di  tuUa  la  MMema,*'  As  a  philo- 
sopher he  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristodels  treatise  upon 
the  sonl,  and  although  blessed  with  a  most  subtle  intellect  hia 
appearance  is  described  as  heary,  gross,  and  Tolgar  indicating 
anything  but  his  tme  chaxacter,  for  he  was  lively  sodable  and 
agreeable.  Filippo  Yillani  asQires  ns  that  he  foretold  tfai 
exact  time  of  his  death  and  therefore  had  an  altar  prepared  in 
his  house ;  heard  mass ;  took  the  sacrament ;  and  died  at  the 
predicted  moment.  This  event  is  supposed  to  haye  happened 
somewhere  between  1370  and  1375,  and  Sacchetti  lamented  his 
loss  along  with  that  of  other  celebrated  Florentines  in  a  can- 
zone written  on  the  decease  of  Boccaccio  in  December  of  the 
latter  year. 

"  Lasso,  che  Morte  in  picciol  tempo  ha  tolto 
A  te  Fiorenza,  ciascun  caro  e  degno  I 
Principio  fo  da  Pietpo/'  &c.* 

*<  Tommaso  in  questo  fiotto, 
Filosofo  alto  e  dotto, 
Medico  non  fa  pare  a  hd  Yivonte,"  &ct 

Torregiano  a  cotemporary  physician  was  fully  equal  if  not 
superior  to  either ;  he  studied  at  Bologna  and  lectured  at  Paris; 
commented  on  the  Greek  physicians ;  composed  seyeral  treatises 

*  Alas  !  How  Death  in  one  brief  space  hath  ta^en 
From  thee,  O  Florence,  each  dear  worthy  son  ! 
With  Pietro  I  begin  !  &c. 

f  Tommaso  quits  the  stage, 
A  learned  and  lofty  sage, 
Physicians  living  never  equalled  him,  &c. 

{FiL  Vmanij  Viie,  note). 
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on  medical  subjects,  studied  tlieology  in  his  last  tsbts  and 
ultimately  became  a  Dominican  monk  in  which  professiou  he 
died  before  the  year  132T.  After  digging  hia  own  graTC  he 
gave  his  medical  writings  into  the  hands  of  two  Florentine 
monks  to  deposit  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  but  they  were 
bribed  by  Dino  del  Garbo  who  swearing  them  to  secrecy  most 
ungenerously  made  ufie  of  the  manuscripts,  and  his  school  was 
suddenly  seen  filled  with  students  from  the  deserted  classes  of 
other  professors.  Jealousy  and  ii^ury  were  too  keen  for  all 
this  cunning ;  the  trick  was  discovered ;  the  manuscripts  pro- 
duced, copied,  appreciated ;  and  then  published  under  the  title 
of  "Torregiano  more  than  a  Commentator."  Shame  and 
anger  drove  Dino  to  Siena  whence  he  never  returned  to  Boli^na 
though  afterwards  invited  there,  but  died  in  1 337  *.  Medicine 
is  supposed  to  be  now  advanced  to  a  higher  state  of  improve- 
ment than  hitherto,  and  chemistry,  coupled  with  a  deeper  study 
of  both  morbid  and  healthy  anatomy,  has  vronderfiilly  assisted 
it ;  but  whether  the  great  Physician  of  Cos  would  if  he  were 
here  receive  any  new  light  from  the  actual  state  of  medicine 
the  profession  atone  can  judge;  yet  such  experienced  intel- 
lects as  the  above  which  were  by  no  means  rare  in  Italy,  sup- 
ported by  the  deep  science  of  Greece  and  Arabia  must  have 
carried  it  to  no  common  height,  though  perbcqw  the  prevailii^ 
disorders  consequent  upon  different  habits  of  society  and  a  treat- 
ment varying  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  modem  and  ancient  men 
may  have  rendered  some  of  their  learning  obsolete,  effete,  and 
inapplicable  to  our  own  times  and  circumstances.  That  thero 
was  then  as  now,  much  trickisb  meanness  and  solemn  quackeiy 
can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  but  great  minds  soar  above  this  and 
great  minds  are  still  great  in  every  age  and  country.  Petrorca 
it  is  true,  despised  them  all  as  physicians,  but  loved  several  aa 
friends ;  still  where  almost  everything,  as  in  medicine,  is  guess- 
work, be  put  no  medical  confidence  in  any.     His  friend  Gio- 

■  FU.  Tillmi,  Tiu  d'  Vem.  Uliut.  ud  aoua. 
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Tazmi  diDimdiaphyBiGiaaof  aomenoteiilioiiiofcso^ 
of  living  duzing  a  plague,  waa  in  oontiiiDal  diiOUBiiop  nith  Urn 
on  this  point.  "  When  I  see  a  doctor  oome  aaid  liie  poet  I 
<*  know  all  that  he  is  going  to  mj  to  me" — ^*Eat  jcnag 
"  pallets,  drink  wann  crater,  and  use  the  remedy  that  the 
stoiks  teabh  us,'  '*  &c* 

Amongst  Petrardi*8  moat  Atmwmif.  Elarentine  firieinda  ma 
Roberto  de'Bardi  who  ^yas  forty  jeara  ohanoellfflr  of  the  Parisian 
university :  he  was  the  moat  celebrated  theologian  of  the  di^ 
and  though  a  layman  and  unmanied,  lived  nithoot  zeproadi 
while  he  combated  vice  in  every  form.  Thnrai^  him  the  laud 
crown  was  o£fered  to  Petnrch  if  he  would  consent  to  reoeive  it 
at  Paris,  but  the  poet  refused  that  honour  to  both  Paris  and 
Naples,  and  carried  his  fame  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol. 

It  was  a  Florentine  custom  in  those  days  to  institute  public 
lectures  for  certain  periods  on  philosophical  subjects,  and 
amongst  them  rhetoric:  Brunette  Latini  had  previously  given 
lessons  in  this  art  which  as  may  be  imagined  was  held  in  high 
repute  by  a  turbulent  democracy  where  public  speaking  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  political  success  of  private  individuals. 
Elocution  was  therefore  carefully  taught,  the  intellect  sharpened, 
and  both  gesture  and  vocal  modulation  were  gradually  moulded 
into  grace  and  sweetness  by  the  practice  of  a  public  oratory 
where  personal  defects  were  diligently  corrected  and  young 
men  prepared  for  after-life.  Amongst  the  professors  of  this  art 
Bruno  Cassini  stands  preeminent  in  Florentine  annals :  he  was 
the  son  of  a  cloth-shearer  and  is  mentioned  by  cotemporaries 
as  having  possessed  a  rare  eloquence  improved  by  deep  study 
and  all  the  appliances  of  consummate  art,  but  was  cut  off  in 
the  full  glow  of  youthful  talent  during  the  pestilence  of  1348  by 
which  that  academy  along  with  half  Florence  was  extinguished. 

Francesco  da  Barberino  also  graces  the  literary  history  of 
this  century  as  well  by  his  talents  as  his  benevolence  in  long 

*  De  Sade,  Memoire  de  PetnrqaCj  toL  liL,  p.  768. 
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and  perseyering  efforts  to  correct  the  morals  of  an  age  when 
according  to  Dante  and  other  writers  licentiousness  was  wild 
rampant  and  universal.  We  have  a  specimen  of  this  in  the 
twenty-third  Canto  of  his  Purgatory  where  Forese  speaking  of 
his  wife  Nella  is  made  to  exclaim. 

**  Tant  'e  a  Dio  piu  cara  e  pib  diletta 
La  Tendovella  mia  che  molto  amai, 
Quanto  in  bene  operare  c  piii  soletta  : 

Che  la  Barbagia  di  Sardinia  assai 
Nelle  femmine  sue  ^  piu  pudica 
Che  la  Barbagia  dov'  io  la  lasciai. 

O  dolce  frate,  che  vuoi  tu,  6h*  io  dica  1 

Tempo  fiituro  m'^  giii  nel  cospetto 

Cui  non  sara  quest'  ora  molto  antica, 
Nel  qual  srrk  in  pergamo  interdetto 

AUe  sfacciate  aonne  Fiorentine 

L*andar  mostrando  colic  poppe  i  petto'*  *. 

"  Barhagia  "  a  mountainous  district  of  Sardinia  was  then  noto- 
rious for  its  savage  licentiousness ;  and  a  commentator  on  this 
passage  some  years  later  says.  "Now  this  Barhagia  is  every- 
where: in  France  and  Piedmont  the  women  go  with  their 
hosoms  entirely  naked :  in  Germany,  in  Guelders  and  other 
places  they  go  naked  into  the  haths  and  even  into  the  heds  of 
men  to  whom  they  do  not  helong.  Amongst  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Italy  how  the  women  act  and  conduct  themselves 
Heaven  and  also  the  men  of  the  world  know :  it  is  certain  that 
any  one  who  considers  the  customs  of  his  native  town  will  not 

*  So  much  more  dear  to  and  approred  of  God 
Is  that  dear  widowM  wife  I  loved  so  well. 
As  she  in  virtuous  deeds  is  more  alone  : 
For  the  Sardinian  Barbagia  *s  far 

More  staid  and  modest  in  its  female  race 
Than  that  Barbagia  foul  where  I  left  her. 

Sweet  Brother,  O  what  would*6t  thou  I  should  say  ? 
The  future  time  now  presses  on  my  sight, 
To  which  this  moment  will  not  be  antique, 

When  from  the  pulpit  shall  be  interdict 
To  Fiorenza*8  bold  unblushing  dames 
The  wandering  forth  with  naked  neck  and  breast. 
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find  it  necessary  to  go  in  search  of  a  Barbagia  nor  any  other 
place  for  a  comparison  but  may  exclaim  mth  Martial,  'In 
medio  Tibure  Sardinia  est,' " 

Poggio  Bracciolini  in  the  next  century,  gives  a  similar  though 
more  charitable  description  of  this  promiscuous  bathing,  and 
Bargigi  his  cotemporary  (an  ancient  commentator  of  Dante 
and  perhaps  the  best)  gives  a  no  less  imfavourable  picture  of 
manners  in  his  own  day;  but  with  the  disgusting  addition  of 
men  of  rank  not  scrupling  even  to  prostitute  their  wives  dau^ 
ters  and  sisters  for  base  and  selfish  interests !  Indeed  so  com- 
mon was  it  that  no  blush  was  raised,  and  society  moved  forward 
as  smoothly  and  complacently  as  if  still  directed  by  innate 
modesty  and  the  highest  tone  of  morality.  Landino  too  in  his 
time  seems  to  have  been  of  Dante's  opinion.  "  In  those  days," 
he  says,  "  no  less  than  in  our  own  the  Florentine  ladies  exposed 
the  breast,  a  dress  more  suitable  to  a  courtezan  than  a  matron: 
but  as  they  changed  soon  after  by  wearing  collars  up  to  the  chin 
so  I  hope  that  they  will  change  again ;  not  indeed  relying  so 
much  on  motives  of  decency  as  through  that  fickleness  which 
pervades  all  their  actions." 

Francesco  da  Barberino  vainly  endeavoured  to  correct  all 
this,  deeming  perhaps  that  ink  was  stronger  than  vanity  and 
one  man  8  reason  tlian  the  arts  and  passions  of  a  multitude. 
His  principles  were,  that  all  good  and  evil  sprang  from  love, 
and  he  composed  a  volume  in  prose  and  verse  called  ^^DocumenH 
d'Amore"  wherein  he  treated  of  this  passion  in  its  virtuous  and 
vicious  character  as  well  as  of  the  habits  necessary  to  form  a 
life  of  decency  and  modesty,  and  the  contrary.  The  great 
plague  also  closed  his  eyes  at  a  very  advanced  age  but  left  his 
image  strongly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the  virtuooB  Imd 
humane  *.  The  next  poet  of  any  note  was  Boni&zio  Uberti 
who  wandered  in  long  exile  over  many  countries,  frequented 
the  courts  of  princes,  flattered,  rhymed;  and  lived  long  on 

•  F.  ViUani,  Vitc. 
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their  bounty:  he  then  changed,  became  moral,  and  wrote  a 
poem  called  **7Z  DUtamondo"  in  which,  imitating  Dante's 
"  terza  riina''  he  described  all  the  countries  that  he  had  seen 
and  many  others  only  known  to  him  by  maps  and  travels.  His 
fame  must  have  been  considerable  if  it  be  true  that  he  received 
the  laurel  crown  at  Florence  by  a  public  decree.  Uberti  flou- 
rished about  the  middle  of  this  century  and  amongst  his  co- 
temporaries  was  Francesco  Cieco,  or  the  Blind,  a  very  celebrated 
musician  of  which  Florence  produced  several  about  the  same 
period:  of  these  Filippo  Villani  particularly  notices  Lorenzo 
di  Masino  and  Giovanni  di  Cascia ;  and  Dante  immortalises  his 
friend  Casella  who  so  enchanted  the  souls  in  purgatory  by 
singing  that  poet's  beautiful  Canzone  which  begins. 

*  ilmor,  eke  nella  mente  nU  ragiona'*  * 
**  Cominci6  egli  allor  si  dolcemente^ 
Che  la  dolcezza  ancor  dentro  mi  saooa." 

These  Canzoni  which  we  now  read  as  poetry  alone,  as  well 
as  the  Madrigali,  BaUaUj  Sonetti,  and  almost  all  the  lighter 
Italian  compositions  of  that  day  were  generally  intended  for 
vocal  music,  the  Ballata  being  eung  while  dancing ;  and  Dante's 
Blacksmith  as  Sacchetti  tells  us,  even  attempting  to  chant 
his  Inferno  as  a  common  ballad,  to  the  poet's  extreme  indigna- 
tion. Such  union  of  dance  and  song  was  the  delight  of  Flo- 
rence and  probably  all  Italy  in  those  romantic  times ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  was  perhaps  adopted  by  Dante  in  his  Paradise  as 
the  most  popular  expression  of  celestial  joy ;  a  thing  other- 
wise absurd.  In  singing  these  poems  to  the  most  exquisite  and 
touching  music  of  his  own  composition  Francesco  Cieco  excelled 
all  others :  the  small-pox  had  deprived  him  of  sight  while  yet 

*  This  is  the  second  Canzone  of  Dante's  **  ConvUo,"*  and  is  entirely  allegorical 
bat  vgry  beautiful. 

**  Lave,  wfu)  now  sUs  reasoning  in  my  mind  ^ 
Commenced  he  then  with  such  deep  melodj 
That  still  within  me  all  its  sweetness  sounds. 

(Pwrg,  Cant  II.) 
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a  child  but  the  fame  of  his  harmony  says  Villani  produced  for 
him  a  most  bnlliant  splendour.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine 
painter  and  learned  both  in  philosophy  and  astrology,  but  when 
old  enough  to  feel  the  horrors  of  blindness  took  most  fondly  to 
singing  as  an  infantine  consolation :  this  attachment  naturally 
augmented  with  increasing  years;  he  rambled  from  voice  to 
instrument,  and  a  sweet  but  lonely  spirit  overflowing  with 
scientific  melody  soon  filled  his  own  domestic  sphere.  At  once 
mastering  as  if  by  inspiration  any  new  instrument  that  was 
presented  to  him  he  constructed  another  like  it  from  the  mere 
touch  and  description.  Cieco  ere  long  became  the  acknowledged 
prince  of  Italian  musicians  and  was  publicly  crowned  at  Venice 
by  the  King  of  Cyprus,  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  that  common- 
wealth. He  died  in  1390,  full  of  years  and  honour  :  and  thus 
Heaven  compensates  in  one  way  what  it  deprives  us  of  in 
another  *. 

Amongst  tlie  most  illustrious  Florentines  of  this  or  rather  the 
preceding  age,  for  he  died  in  1300,  was  Guide  Cavalcante:  as 
a  philosopher  and  a  poet,  and  as  Dante's  friend,  he  is  celebrated 
in  Florentine  literature  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
Of  him  Dante  speaks  in  that  short  but  affecting  interview  with 
the  spirit  of  his  father  in  the  tenth  canto  of  the  "  Inferno  " 
where  old  Cavalcante  exclaims  in  anguish  at  the  supposed  death 

of  Guide. 

"Come 
Diccsti,  egli  ehhe  t    Non  w'  cgli  ancora  ? 
Non  fieri  gli  occhi  suoi  lo  dolce  lome ! 
Quando  s'accorse  d'  alcuna  dimora, 
Ch'  \b  faccva  dinanzi  alia  riflposta, 
Supin  recadde  e  piu  non  parve  fuora  "  +. 


•  Fil.  Villani,   Vite;  also  Christof.  Landino's  "Apologia,^*  quoted  in  notes 

to  the  above. 

t  "  How 

Didst  thou  say  *  He  had  V     lives  he  not  still.' 

Are  then  his  eyes  unstruck  by  light's  sweet  beam  ? 
When  ho  perceived  my  silence  and  the  pause 

Ere  I  could  speak  to  give  him  a  reply, 

Supine  he  fell  and  came  not  forth  again.'* 
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And  again  when  he  praises  him  and  indirectly  himself,  like 
Milton,  from  an  innate  feeling  of  intellectual  power ;  speaking 
of  the  Bolognese  poet  Guido  Guinicelli  whose  writings  had 
hitherto  occupied  the  public  mind,  he  makes  Oderisi  d'Agubbio, 
a  celebrated  miniature  painter  or  illuminator  of  manuscripts  of 
the  day,  exclaim  evidently  in  allusion  to  himself, 

**  Coei  ha  tolto  V  uoo  all'  altro  Guido 
La  gloria  deDa  lingua,  e  font  i  nato 
Chi  runo  e  V altro  caccera  di  nido''**. 

Guido  Cavalcante  as  we  are  told  by  his  biographer  Filippo 
Villani  was  a  philosopher  of  great  authority  and  no  small  esti- 
mation, adorned  with  a  memorable  dignity  of  conduct  worthy 
of  all  praise  and  honour :  he  loved  the  study  of  rhetoric  and 
wrote  a  poem  on  it  in  his  native  tongue  which  latter  received 
from  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen  a  masculine  force 
and  splendour  only  inferior  to  Dante.  The  subject  of  Love, 
which  like  its  daughter  Religion  is  indifferent  to  none ;  its 
nature,  movements,  passions,  and  various  affections,  he  treated 
says  Villani,  "  with  extreme  accuracy  and  acuteness  of  intellect 
in  an  admirable  canzone  where  many  things  now  no  longer 
discussed  were  handled  with  philosophical  ingenuity."  This 
composition  produced  several  commentators  amongst  the  Italian 
philosophers  and  was  universally  applauded  in  an  age  when 
the  ideal  beauty  of  love  had  reached  its  acme  of  refinement  at 
the  same  moment  tliat  the  corporeal  passion  revelled  with 
unbounded  licence.  Platonic  notions  of  the  gradations  of  love 
and  beauty  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  then  prevailed 
from  the  general  study  of  Saint  Augustine's  works,  and  a  single 
anecdote  will  be  sufficient  illustration  of  the  extravagant  char- 
acter of  this  spiritual  devotion. 

*  **  TbuB  one  Guido  has  from  tho  other  ta'cn 

The  fame  of  letters,  and  perchance  it  bom 

One  that  mil  chate  them  both  from  out  the  nest." 

(Pur.  c.  XI.). 
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One  of  the  old  chroniclers  relates  that  being  once  at  a  party 
in  a  friend's  villa  not  hi  from  Florence  he  there  became 
acquainted  with  a  beautiful  young  woman  the  wife  of  a  Flo- 
rentine citizen,  and  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  her  charms,  his  devoted  love,  and 
implicit  obedience  with  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  most 
perilous  adventures  at  her  command ;  and  all  this  in  presence 
of  her  husband  and  the  company  without  any  reservation 
or  concealment.  Eome  at  that  moment  was  under  investment 
by  a  hostile  and  licentious  army  which  not  only  almost  pre- 
cluded communication  but  endangered  travellers  throughout 
the  whole  land :  to  this  point  the  lady,  indisposed  to  receive 
his  incense,  commanded  him  to  go,  and  execute  some  trifling 
commission  for  her  sake ;  not  supposing  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  country  he  would  think  of  obeying.  But  her 
knight  was  too  sincere  to  check  at  any  danger ;  he  instantly 
departed,  reached  the  besiegers'  camp,  luckily  met  some 
friends  there  who  facilitated  his  entrance  into  Rome  which 
in  a  short  time  he  quitted,  and  after  divers  new  perils  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  safely  back  to  Florence.  Throwing  himself 
passionately  at  the  lady  s  feet  he  related  all  bis  adventures, 
but  was  only  ridiculed  for  endangering  life  to  satisfy  a  woman 
who  cared  nothing  for  him  or  his  amorous  declarations. 

Dino  del  Garbo,  Egidio  Colonna,  and  Ugo  dal  Como  all  dis- 
tinguished men,  besides  many  more  modem  pens  have  done 
honour  to  Cavalcante  s^enius  by  their  notice  of  this  celebrated 
canzone  which  is  supposed,  though  disputed,  to  be  in  answer 
to  a  sonnet  addressed  to  him  by  Guide  Orlando  another  poet  of 
the  time,  in  the  name  of  a  woman,  which  begins, 

"  Onde  si  muove,  e  d'onde  nasce  Amore  1 "  • 
For  the  nature  of  Love  was  then  often  the  subject  of  philoso- 

♦  From  what  place  docs  I^vo  proceed,  and  where  is  it  bom? 
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phical  and  theological  lUTeBtigation  as  well  as  of  mere  poetiy. 
HJB  answer,  commencing, 

«  Donna  mi  priegm  ;  per  ch'  io  Toglio  dire,"  * 

and  Orlando's  sonnet,  with  many  more  of  CaTOlcante's  poems 
may  be  seen  in  a  collection  of  the  "Poeti  del  Prinw  Seeolo  " 
published  at  Florence  in  1816.  He  discouraged  the  excessive 
admiration  of  Latin,  probably  as  hurtful  to  Italian  literature 
which  he  admired  so  much  and  escIusiTelj  used  in  his  poemsf. 
These  are  full  of  strength  and  beauty,  light  and  playful ;  and 
though  perhaps  not  so  soft  or  quite  so  refined  as  Petrarch's, 
p<»sess  a  more  masculine  character  in  unison  with  the  rougher 
spirit  of  his  own  time  and  country.  Guido  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  marsh  fever  caught  in  the  unhealthy  air  of  Serrez- 
zana  during  his  short  exile  already  mentioned.  The  progeny 
that  render  Guido  Cavalcante  immortal,  says  Crescimbeni,  are 
his  noble  compositions  to  which  Italian  poetry  owes  much, 
because  from  him  it  received  no  Utile  strength  and  splendour  J. 

Dante,  th6  father  of  Italian  verse,  emphatically  declares  that 
he  was  "  by  birth  but  not  by  habUi,  a  Florentine  "  5.  He  was 
bominlSOQ, and  diedat  Ravenna  in  ISiil.  He  studied  under 
Bruuettij  Latini  and  others,  was  indefatigable  io  application, 
acquired  all  the  learning  of  the  day  without  neglecting  its 
amusements  or  manly  accomplishments  in  which  he  excelled : 
joining  in  all  the  pleasures  of  his  youthful  companions  none 
ever  saw  him  stady  yet  he  knew  everything,  and  amongst 
other  knowledge  that  of  his  own  intellectual  powers  :  never- 
theless he  appears  not  to  have  given  himself  up  to  deep  philo- 
sophical studies  until  after  the  death  of  Beatrice. 

Dante  fought  at  the  famous  battle  of  Campaldino  against  the 
Aretinesinia99,  andwas  noted  for  his  courage  in  the  fight;  he 

*  "  A  lady  bega  ttiM  I  will  plcue  to  cMe  a  diuU^no," 

»j."  t  Fil.  Villini,  Vite,«nd  noln.— Stain 

-h  Duts  c\tu\j  iltDdei  to  tbii  [Inf.  dclU  Poetim  torn,  ii,,  ^  266. 
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then  married  Gemma  Donati  and  like  Milton  ultimately  parted 
from  his  wife,  for  a  long  time  after  living  quietly  in  Florence. 
He  was  fourteen  times  employed  as  ambassador  of  the  republic, 
and  in  1800  was  drawn  as  one  of  the  priors.  This  began  his 
misfortunes  :  too  stem  to  yield  against  his  better  judgment  he 
was  marked  as  a  victim,  and  banished  while  ambassador  to 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  by  a  cruel  retrospective  enactment.  Re- 
turning oa  iax  aa  Siena  and  seeing  that  all  was  over  he  joined 
the  other  exiles  at  Arezzo  and  assisted  in  the  attack  on  Flo- 
rence in  1 304,  but  afterwards  wandering  over  Italy  he  succes- 
sively took  refuge  with  Uguccione  della  Faggiola,  then  lord  of 
Pisa,  with  Marchese  Mavrello  Malespina,  Can.  Grande  della 
Scala,  and  ultimately  with  Guide  da  Polenta  at  Eavenna  where 
he  finished  his  mortal  pilgrimage. 

Dante  often  petitioned  his  countrymen  both  publicly  and 
privately  to  recall  him  from  banishment;  but  wearied  with 
fruitless  supplication,  when  Henry  of  Luxemburg  became  em- 
peror he  assumed  a  haughty  and  somewhat  undignified  tone, 
as  relying  on  imperial  power  to  reinstate  the  Ghibelines,  yet 
never  would  appear  in  arms  against  Florence,  and  with  Henir 
the  Seventh s  death  expired  the  Poets  hopes  of  ever  more 
visiting  his  native  country.  We  have  before  given  Giovanni 
Villani's  cliaracter  of  him  ;  but  in  addition,  Boccaccio  says  that 
he  was  of  polished  manners,  of  a  middle  size,  and  in  his  latter 
years  a  little  curved,  yet  always  had  a  grave  and  quiet  air. 
His  face  was  long,  his  colour  brown,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes 
rather  large  ;  the  cheeks  ample  and  the  under  lip  protruding 
beyond  the  other :  his  beard  and  hair  were  black,  thick,  and 
curled  ;  and  his  aspect  that  of  a  melancholy  thoughtful  man  *. 
He  was  a  tardy  speaker  but  acute  in  his  replies ;  of  a  solitary 

♦  This  description  of  Boccaccio  per-  is  no  bcanl,  the  face  joung,  and  the 

fectly  coincides  with  Giotto's  portrait  hair  not  seen,  in  consequence  of  the 

of  Dante,  lately  discovered    in    the  head  being  covered  with  the  ancient 

BargcUo,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  Po-  Florentine  hood. 
destA  of  Florence,  except  that  there 
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and  retiring  nature,  but  ambitiously  a^vare  of  bis  own  merit 
and  capacity :  an  enemy  of  the  wicked  and  of  all  who  offended 
him,  and  an  implacable  censor  of  other  people's  monilitj.  He 
Wfts  a  plain  eater,  hated  gluttony,  drank  little  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  repeat  the  Latin  adage  that  "  Many  seemed  at  if  tkty 
lived  to  eat  inttead  of  eating  to  live,"  an  expression  well  intro- 
duced by  Moliere  in  his  comedy  of  "  L'Avare." 

Dante  hated  adulation  and  never  on  any  consideration  re- 
frained &om  giving  his  opinion  of  others :  with  women  he 
assumed  a  gay  and  lively  tone,  but  in  the  courts  of  princes  he 
was  too  bold,  sincere,  and  independent,  and  too  much  detested 
tha  vices  that  he  witnessed  either  to  flatter  or  suffer  them  with 
impunity.  Though  originally  Guelph  he  belonged  to  the 
White  faction  and  was  banished  with  them,  and  like  many 
others  became  a  fierce  Ghibeline  but  strongly  attached  to  his 
country.  Angry  at  an  m^ust  condemnation  he  neglected  the 
most  likely  means  to  appease  hie  enemies,  and  while  thinking 
truly  that  his  own  exile  was  a  consequence  of  evil  government 
he  wanted  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  reestablish  himself  in 
Florence  and  reform  the  state  *. 

Daute  del^ht«d  in  music  and  was  soon  calmed  by  its  sound ; 
he  studied  and  excelled  in  drawing,  probably  imder  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  friend  Giotto,  and  wrote  a  beautiful  hand  in,  a  long 
slender  and  correctly- formed  character.  He  was  not  exempt 
from  love,  but  like  Cavalcanti  and  Petrarca  with  sometliing  of 
the  more  exalted  feeling ;  something  beyond  and  above  mere 
animal  instinct,  which  inspired  bis  imagination  and  impas* 
sioned  his  verse.  Beatrice  de'  Portinaii  ibr  whom  he  felt  an 
early  childish  attachment  when  she  was  but  nine  years  old,  in- 
fluenced his  whole  existence  while  she  lived,  as  Laura  did 
Petrarch's,  and  even  in  death  fixed  his  aspirations  on  some- 

•  Bomccioj  ViU  di  D»nte,  Edition  1477.  — Ciuieppe  Pelli,  Memorie  di 
Dule,pcun>n. 
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thing  beyond  the  skies.     She  died  at  about  twenty-four  yean 
of  age  the  wife  of  Simone  de*  Bardi. 

The  **  Vita  Nuava  "  or  Early  Life,  tells  of  his  youthful  pas- 
sion for  Beatrice,  and  is  imbued  with  all  the  pensive  melancholy 
of  his  character  deepened  by  and  written  as  a  consolation  for 
her  loss ;  but  his  ConvitOt  Monarchia  and  de  V%dgari  Eloquio 
are  of  another  stamp.  The  last  was  left  unfinished  at  his 
death  and  the  first,  the  Vita,  is  a  sort  of  comment  on  a  series 
of  poetical  efi^isions  composed  on  the  subject  of  his  early  amour 
and  which  according  to  Boccaccio,  he  in  latter  years  regretted 
having  written :  yet  this  is  contraiy  to  his  own  assertion  in 
the  Convito  where  we  are  told  that  **  although  he  writes  in 
more  masculine  style  he  does  not  mean  to  derogate  a  particle 
from  the  Vita  Nuova  but  on  the  contrary  to  make  it  more  useful 
by  the  Convito*. 

The  Convito  or  Food  for  the  Ignorant,  is  a  prose  commen- 
tary on  three  of  his  Canzoni  where  in  imitation  of  Solomon  he 
personifies  Philosophy  as  a  woman  and  Study  as  Love :  it  is  fiill 
of  the  prevailing  philosophy  and  science  of  the  time  and  makes 
us  regret  that  he  did  not  also  thus  illustrate  the  Commedia. 

In  the  Monarchia  he  sustains  the  imperial  authority  as 
necessary,  and  inherent  in  the  Roman  people  by  divine  will, 
independent  of  the  pope  ;  yet  does  it  entirely  as  a  Ghibeline 
partisan,  ingeniously,  but  feebly.  This  work  was  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  Gregory  XXII.  and  Cardinal  Po'iet  who  would 
have  burned  Dante's  heretical  bones  along  with  it  had  not  the 
latter  been  withstood  by  Pino  della  Tosa  of  Florence  and  Osta- 
gio  da  Polenta  lord  of  Ravenna. 

In  his  Vulgari  Eloquio  he  treats  of  language  in  general 
with  some  curious  passages  on  its  grand  European  divisions ; 
but  the  Italian  tongue  and  verse  are  its  principal  subjects. 
Besides  these  he  wrote  seven  paraphrases  of  the  penitential 
Psalms  and  other  religious  pieces,  many  Latin  epistles  public 

♦  Conyito,  cap.  i*. 
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and  private  and  also  as  is  said,  (but  this  is  perhaps  more 
than  doubtful)  a  lost  history  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

Some  of  his  letters  are  missing,  but  the  sonnets,  canzoni, 
and  other  minor  poetry  form  no  inconsiderable  part,  and  per- 
haps some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  poetical  of  his  writings  *. 

To  speak  of  the  poet  Dante  is  to  praise  him ;  and  to  praise 
him  would  be  acting  like  the  eulogist  of  Hercules.  He  stands 
conspicuous ;  a  bold  isolated  rock !  As  ]Mont  Blanc  amidst  the 
Alps  so  towers  he  above  his  less  aspiring  fellows,  and  although 
neither  so  soft  nor  so  beautiful  as  some,  he  awes  by  liis  gloomy 
grandeur  and  commands  by  the  stem  and  lofty  bearing  of  his 
mind. 

In  that  great  moral,  religious,  theological,  and  philosopliical 
poem  the  **  Divina  Commedia "  he  disdains  a  middle  flight, 
and  summons  the  aid  of  history  as  a  mere  auxiliary  to  illus- 
trate his  theme,  or  as  a  channel  of  boiling  vituperation.  He 
rejects  nothing :  Scripture,  fable,  mythology,  astrology,  philo- 
sophy, physics  and  metaphysics;  from  the  vilest  and  most 
loathful  matter  to  the  sublimest  conceptions  of  a  poetical  ima- 
gination; all  are  cited  and  all  are  made  his  slaves  ! 

As  an  erring  man  we  first  behold  the  poet  wandenng  astray 
and  entangled  in  worldly  temptations:  he  feels  his  danger; 
we  see  him  pause,  hesitate,  resist;  and  finally  appeal  to 
human  reason  for  present  succour.  Reason  embodied  in  the 
person  Virgil  and  sent  by  Beatrice  (whom,  as  he  promised 
in  his  "  Vita  Nuovsi,"  he  thus  immortalises)  descends  to  his 
aid  and  leading  him  through  all  the  pains  of  hell  and  sorrows 
of  purgatory  which  are  vividly  impressed  on  his  mind,  deli- 
vers him  safely  to  Beatrice.  She  as  the  personification  of 
Theology  after  forcing  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  past 
errors,  unfolds  the  joys  of  Heaven  and  enables  him  to  recover 

*  Soe  the  very    yalaable  edition  of    of  Florence. — Pelli,  Mem.  dl  Dante^ 
Dante's  minur  poems  hj  my  worthy    pauim, 
and  talented  friend    P.  J.  Fraticelli 
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the  path  of  virtue.  These  vast  flights  tJirough  hell,  puiga* 
torj,  and  paradise,  open  the  whole  universe  to  his  gaze  and 
with  a  giant's  grasp  and  a  magician's  wand  he  commands  it  all. 
At  iirst  rough  and  coarse,  sometimes  even  disgusting,  yet  often 
pathetic  soft  and  harmonious ;  he  suits  the  verse  to  his  subject 
8uid  scene  and  toils  in  a  long  and  fearful  journey  throogh 
gloom  and  suffering  to  the  light  of  day.  Cheered  and  freshened 
by  the  brighter  world  he  continues  in  a  still  melancholy  but: 
softer  strain,  and  finally  relieves  the  wearied  mind  from  its 
long  and  painful  oppression.  Brighter  thoughts  and  hopes, 
and  more  cheerful  converse  carry  him  with  lighter  step  and 
augmenting  pleasure  to  his  trial's  end  on  the  heights  of  pur-. 
gatory  where  the  terrestrial  paradise  bursts  upon  his  view! 
Here  he  wanders  with  heavenly  shapes,  through  yet  imtasted 
pleasures,  and  becomes  a  new  creature  all  joy,  all  intellect, 
all  beatitude,  until  Beatrice  descends  to  waft  him  into  a  still 
higher  sphere  where  his  softened  verse  re-echoes  universal 
harmony  as  the  rapt  spirit  mingles  with  those  brighter  beings 
of  an  eternal  world  ! 

Dante's  original  intention  was  to  write  the  Divina  Com 
media  iu  Latin  verse,  but  fearing  if  thus  sealed  to  the  many  it 
would  speedily  sink  into  oblivion  he  wisely  changed  his  mind, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  finished  seven  cantos  of  the  Inferno 
before  his  exile  from  Florence.      Tliis  fact  is  disputed ;  but  if 
we  may  trust  Sacchetti  a  cotemporary,  who  makes  him  quar- 
rel with  an  ass-driver  and  a  blacksmith  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions for  repeating  his  verses  improperly,  it  will  prove  the 
truth  of  Boccaccio's  relation,   which    originally   came  from 
Dante's  nephew  Andrea  di  Leon  Poggi*.     Andrea  asserted 
that  amongst  the  papers  which  Gemma  Donati  succeeded  in 
concealing  from  the  populace  when  his  property  as  an  exile  was 
plundered,  were  the  first  seven  cantos  of  this  poem;  these 
were  given  to  Dino  Frescobaldi  a  cotemporary  poet  who  imme- 

*  Sacchetti,  NoTcUi,  czir.,  err. 
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diately  transnutted  them  to  Dante  himself,  then  living  with 
Maorello  Matespina  in  Lunigiaim. 

But  if  Saccbetti  speaks  true  these  cantos  or  parts  of  them 
must  not  only  have  been  nritten  l>ut  published  amongst  the 
people  long  before,  else  bon  could  a  common  blacksmith  and 
dustman  have  become  acquainted  with  them  ?  The  name  of 
"  Cominedia  "  has  puz/Jed  many,  and  even  Dante's  own  expla- 
nation is  hardly  satisfactory  :  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  of  the 
Paradise  to  Can  della  Scala  he  thus  entitles  it  "Here  begins 
the  Comedy  of  Dante  Aligkieri  a  Florentine  by  birth,  not 
tnanneri."  And  with  relation  to  this  he  says  that  it  ia  good 
to  know  that  comedy  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  signify- 
ing villa  or  village  and  catUo  a  song,  hence  it  may  be  trans- 
lated "  canto  v'dUrecdo  "  or  "  nutic  song."  "  Comedy  "  be 
says,  "  is  in  fact  a  species  of  poetical  narration  differing  from 
all  others,  and  ia  its  matter  it  thus  differs  from  tragedy.  The 
latter  ia  in  its  commencement  adoiirable  and  quiet  and  in  its 
end  horrible  and  offensive.  Comedy  on  the  other  hand  begins 
roughly  but  its  matter  ends  prosperously;  as  is  shown  in 
Terence's  comedies.  In  their  mode  of  speech  also  tragedy 
and  comedy  differ,  for  one  is  elevated  and  sublime,  the  other 
remiss  and  poor,  and  from  this  it  is  plain  why  the  present 
work  is  called  comedy ;  for  if  the  matter  be  examined  it  will 
be  found  in  the  b^inning  offensive  and  horrible,  because  it  is 
hell ;  and  in  the  end  desirable  and  grateiul,  because  it  is 
paradise.  If  we  examine  the  mode  of  speaking  it  is  relaxed 
and  humble,  because  it  is  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  which  even 
weak  women  communicate.  And  thus  is  manifest  why  it  is 
called  comedy  "  *. 

This  explanation  was  not  so  satis&ctoiy  to  modem  critics  as 
to  prevent  another,  or  rather  a  modification  of  it  being  adduced 
from  the  "  Vuigare  Eloquio  ;  "  there  Dante  separates  poetry 
into  three  different  styles,  tragic,  comic,  and  elegiac :  to  the 

•  Epulis  to  Can  Gnoda  delk  Sctli,  FnlkcUi'i  Eaitioa,  Floreaix,  1810. 
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first  he  assigns  the  lofty  superior  stylo,  to  the  second  the 
inferior,  and  to  the  third  the  plaintive.  '*  If  the  subject  be 
tragic  then  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  use  the  illustrious  or  noble 
vulgar,  {**  Vulgare  lUustre  ")  and  consequently  to  fetter  the 
verse  :  but  if  the  comic  be  chosen  sometimes  the  middle  vulgar 
and  sometimes  the  humble  should  be  adopted  "*.  And  because 
he  used  the  middle  style  it  is  argued  that  he  called  his  poem 
a  comedy.  This  work  was  so  rapidly  appreciated  that  notwith- 
standing some  of  the  envious  called  Dante  the  "  Shoemakers  and 
Bakers'  Poet ; "  only  fifty-two  years  after  his  death  Boccaccio 
was  nominated  by  the  Florentines  as  public  lecturer  and 
expounder  of  the  persecuted  exile's  work  in  order  that  those 
who  knew  no  Latin  might  be  stimulated  by  it  to  fly  from  vice 
and  nourish  virtue  f . 

These  lectures  commenced  in  the  church  of  San  StefEmo  near 
Ponte  Vecchio,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October  1373  but  were 
interrupted  by  Boccaccio's  death  before  the  seventeenth  canto 
was  finished  J.  Nor  was  Dante's  &me  confined  to  Florence: 
Pisa,  Milan,  and  Venice  followed  her  example,  and  though  he 
has  given  occupation  to  the  pens  of  commentators  for  upwards 
of  five  hundred  years  his  works  are  not  yet  completely  inter- 
preted :  the  Latin,  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  German 
tongues  give  his  sense  and  echo  his  words,  but  the  poetic  atmo- 
sphere that  envelopes  them  can  never  be  translated  §. 

While  yet  alive  Dante's  person  and  works,  especially  the 
Inferao,  were  familiar  to  everybody  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  Boccaccio  tells  us  that  one  day  while  walking  along  with 
some  friends  in  the  streets  of  Verona  and  passing  a  door  where 
certain  women  were  assembled  one  of  them,  without  intending 
to  be  overheard,  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  **  Look !  look ! 
That  is  the  gentleman  who  goes  to  hell  and  comes  back  when 

*  Del  Volgaro  Linguaggio,  Libro  ii%  Amminto,  Storia,  Lib.  xiii.,  p.  689. 

cap.  iv^  X  Diario  di  MonaJdi. 

f  Filclfo,  Dcfesa  di  Dante,  torn,  xii.,  §  Giuseppe    Pelli,  Mem.   di    Dante, 

•— Dellzie  degli  Eruditi  Toscani. — S.  pattim. 
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he  pleases,  and  brings  us  news  from  the  people  there  below/* 
To  which  another  immediately  replied,  "  You  say  true,  and 
look  at  his  face  and  beard,  how  dark  and  curled  they  are  from 
the  smoke  and  heat  of  those  places  " !  Dante  hearing  these 
words,  coming  as  they  did  from  the  simplicity  of  the  speakers, 
was  much  amused,  and  passed  on  smiling  well  pleased  that 
they  should  remain  of  that  opinion*. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  the  great  Florentines  of  this 
age ;  another  hardly  second  to  Dante  follows ;  like  him  also  a 
fugitive  and  though  not  himself  banished,  yet  an  exile  from  the 
same  cause.  Garzo  the  great  grandfather  of  Petrarch  was  a 
Florentine  notary  who  after  a  life  of  one  hundred  and  four 
years  died  in  the  same  bed  in  which  he  was  bom !  Petracco 
his  grandson  was  also  a  notaiy,  a  profession  then  held  in  high 
repute,  especially  at  Florence ;  and  as  Dante  was  falsely  accused 
of  extortion  in  his  public  official  conduct,  so  was  Petracco 
accused  of  drawing  out  a  fraudulent  act  in  his  professional 
capacity  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  1000  florins  besides  the  loss 
of  his  hand  if  the  penalty  were  left  unpaid  ten  days  after  he 
should  be  taken :  but  he  had  already  escaped  from  his  enemies 
along  with  Dante  and  the  united  white  and  Ghibeline  faction. 

Petrarca,  or  Petrarcha  as  it  was  formerly  written ;  called  also 
Francesco  di  Petracco  according  to  the  then  mode  of  distinc- 
tion, was  bom  at  Arezzo  on  the  twentieth  of  July  1304,  the 
same  night  that  his  father,  Dante,  and  the  other  Ghibelines, 
pnncipaUy  by  that  poet*s  advice,  made  their  final  attempt  on 
Florence,  the  failure  of  which  destroyed  every  hope  and  Pe- 
tracco settled  at  Avignon.  It  is  needless  to  say  much  of 
Petrarch :  he  has  written  his  own  memoirs  which  his  fame  has 
made  precious,  and  what  was  wanting  has  been  well  supplied 
by  De  Sade  with  much  research,  ability,  and  interest  to  his 
readers.    The  poet  himself  informs  us  that  he  was  bom  in 

*  Boccaccio,  Vita  di  Dante^  cap.  xviii.,  Ed.  in  Black  Letter,  Venice.  Bj 
Vindelin  di  Spin,  An.  Dom.  1477. 
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the  Borgo  deir  Orto  of  Arezzo ;  that  he  had  not  much  phy- 
sical strength  but  great  agility;  that  his  figure  was  not  fine 
enough  for  vanity  but  such  as  in  early  youth  would  please.  White 
hairs  began  to  appear  with  the  down  on  his  chin,  which,  as 
he  was  told,  gave  him  a  certain  air  of  dignity  and  added  no 
little  pmament  to  his  features;  but  did  not  please  him  the 
more  for  this,  because  it  detracted  from  his  youthful  aspect 
which  he  always  regarded  with  great  complacency.     He  had  a 
brilliant  complexion  between  white  and  brown,  lively  eyes; 
and  for  many  years  a  particularly  acute  vision,  which  to  his 
surprise  began  to  fail  after  sixty  and  compelled  him  to  use 
Bpectacles.     His  parents  while  in  exile  were  of  moderate  for- 
tune inclining  to  poverty  and  he  himself  being  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  had  fewer  wants  and  greater  abundance,   more 
tranquillity  and  less  covetousness  of  worldly  wealth.*    He  was 
averse  to  riches,  not  because  he  despised  them  but  because  of 
the  cares  by  which  they  are  accompanied :  he  eat  little  food 
and  that  simple,  disliked  entertainments  as  scenes  of  glut- 
tony injurious  to  modesty  and  morality,  therefore  was  averse 
either  to  give  them  at  home  or  partake  of  them  at  the  houses 
of  others.    But  small  dinners  with  one  or  two  friends  were  his 
delight  and  he  never  willingly  dined  or  supped  alone :  Petrarch 
was  far  fix^m  immaculate ;  he  sinned,  despised  his  own  weak- 
ness, condemned  the  sin,  and  then  repeated  it :  but  this  **  was 
of  earth,  earthy."     He  had  one  real,  honest,  long-endnring 
affection,  which  death  alone  interrupted  at  a  time  when  it  had 
already  begun  to  abate  from  its  pristine  ardour.     He  says :  "  I 
loved  a  woman  whose  mind  unacquainted  with  worldly  cares 
burned  with  celestial  desires ;  in  whose  countenance,  if  there 
is  truth  on  earth,  were  reflected  the  rays  of  divine  beauty; 
whose  manners  were  examples  of  perfect  modesty,  and  so  ex- 
pressed in  gesture  look  and  voice  that  no  human  thing  was 
ever  equal  to  it     I  will  express  all  briefly.     Laura  i^peared 
before  my  eyes  in  my  early  youth  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
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of  April  1337  in  the  chuich  of  Ssnta  Chiara  at  Arigiion,  and 
in  the  same  city,  in  the  same  month  of  April,  on  the  same 
sixth  day,  in  the  same  first  hour,  and  in  (he  year  1318 ;  &om 
thit  tight,  Umt  hght  was  taken,  white  I  was  haply  at  Verona, 
ignorant,  atas !  of  my  destiny.  I  heard  the  sad  tidings  in 
Fanua  by  a  letter  from  my  Lodovico  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  of  May  of  the  same  year.  Her  most  chaste  liody 
was  on  the  same  day  of  her  death,  at  vespers,  deposited  in  a 
fitting  place  l>elonging  to  the  minor  friars,  and  her  soul  I 
believe,  as  Seneca  said  of  Africanus,  is  restored  tc  that  heaven 
from  which  it  came.  J  loved  tlie  virtues  of  Laura,  wliich  are 
not  spent,  wherefore  I  vrill  never  set  my  heart  on  any  mortal 
thing,  but  will  solace  myself  in  her  soul,  in  her  heavenly  man- 
nera ;  and  her  example  is  an  argument  to  me  of  the  life  of 
celestial  beings.  In  my  affection  there  was  no  baseness,  no 
impurity;  notliing  culpable  except  in  its  excess.  Nay  I  will 
not  be  silent:  the  little  that  I  am,  I  owe  to  that  woman  :  and 
if  I  perchance  have  acquired  any  fame  or  glory,  I  should  nevei 
have  acquired  it  had  not  the  puny  seed  of  virtue  implanted  by 
nature  in  my  mind  been  cultivated  by  her  with  so  noble  an 
affection.  Yes  she  weaned  me,  and  with  a  hook,  as  it  were, 
drew  my  young  intellect  from  every  low  idea  and  compelled 
me  to  fix  it  ou  sublimer  things ;  so  true  is  it  that  love  assumes 
the  form  and  character  and  identifies  itself  with  the  beloved 
object.  But  there  never  nas  a  slanderer  eo  base  as  to  touch 
with  a  pungent  or  mordacious  word  her  spotless  character ;  not 
one  who  ever  dared  to  afiirm,  I  will  not  say  in  her  acts,  but 
even  in  the  movement  of  her  voice,  that  there  was  anythii^ 


Thoa  adoring,  all  his  actions  were  framed  to  please  the  idol, 
and  thus  Laura,  like  Beatrice,  influenced  his  whole  life.  He 
was  passionate  and  often  disdainful  but  not  vain,  if  his  estimate 
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of  himself  be  correct ;  easily  forgetting  iiyaries  and  steady  in 
friendship.  With  a  judgment  more  solid  than  acute  he  pos- 
sessed a  clear  and  powerful  eloquence  and  was  much  employed 
as  an  ambassador :  intended  and  educated  for  the  bar  he  quitted 
all  such  studies  the  moment  he  was  free  from  domestic  con- 
trol ;  not  from  any  dislike  to  the  acquirement  of  a  science  which 
he  honoured,  but  from  a  more  generous  motive :  because  in 
practice  its  character  was  so  depraved  by  the  malice  and  selfish- 
ness of  man  that  he  was  averse  to  learn  tiiat  which  he  could 
not  honestly  make  use  of  without  infinite  labour,  and  in  doing 
60  would  have  had  his  integrity  attributed  to  ignorance. 

As  in  private  society  when  decency  is  discarded  the  range  of 
humour  is  extended,  so  in  that  of  nations  we  sometimes  see 
that  where  honesty  is  trampled  upon  human  enei^gy  is  in  more 
vigorous  though  pernicious  activity :  no  wonder  then  that  this 
age  was  bold,  daring,  and  energetic;  ambition  and  rapacity 
were  the  rulmg  powers ;  but  the  former  was  local,  dispersed, 
broken  into  a  thousand  fragments:  each  predominant  spirit 
was  great  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  country;  yet  few 
filled  all  Italy  with  their  fame,  and  scarcely  any  had  a  general 
European  reputation.  A  multitude  of  fierce  and  brilliant  fires 
were  burning  both  for  good  and  evil,  the  common  illumination 
was  splendid  and  equalised;  Europe  gazed  at  it  from  afsur 
with  admiration,  perhaps  respect,  but  only  knew  it  as  a  whole. 
In  this  state  literature  alone  became  the  object  of  general 
interest ;  it  spread  with  a  universal  light,  it  belonged  to  all 
countries  and  no  faction ;  tyrants,  kings,  and  republics  equally 
honoured  it,  and  the  fame  of  its  leaders  overspread  the  earth. 
The  conjuncture  favoured  it,  for  Italian  language  was  yet  in 
its  infancy,  Latin  corrupted,  and  it  became  an  object  to  sepa- 
rate the  child  from  a  vitiated  parent  and  reform  the  latter. 
A  host  of  intellect  burst  upon  the  world,  and  led  by  Dante 
permanently  stamped  its  character  on  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  this  way  Petrarch  became  the  property  not  only  of  Italy 
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bnt  of  Europe ;  in  an  humble  and  retiied  cottage  at  Vauclose 
att«nded  ooly  by  his  rustic  old  man  and  woman,  be  received 
on  the  same  day  letters  &om  the  RomaD  eenatoT  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  Parisian  uniTerBi^,  calling  upon  him  as  in 
rivaliy  to  receive  the  laurel  croini,  oite  at  Rome  the  other  at 
Paris.  The  venerable  name  of  Borne,  her  antique  gloiy,  and 
his  own  reverence  for  the  Eternal  City,  finally  prevailed,  and 
in  hia  sii-and-thirtieth  year  Naples  received  him  with  honour 
on  his  way  to  the  capitol.  There  a  new  triumph  awaited  him, 
lor  Robert  the  most  learned  monarch  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  day.  after  some  severe  eiaminationa  added 
his  testimony  to  the  general  voice,  and  entreated  that  Naples 
might  be  the  scene  of  his  coronation.  But  Rome  stiU  prevailed 
and  on  the  twenty-tbird  of  August  1340  Petrarca  received  the 
laurel  crown,  by  which,  as  be  tells  us,  he  acquired  no  science 
but  much  envy*. 

At  this  time  he  was  employed  on  a  Latin  epic  poem 
wherein  nnder  the  title  of  Africa  he  celebrated  the  exploits 
of  Scipio  Africanus ;  and  this  unlucky  preference  of  a  dead  to  a 
living  language,  notwithstanding  Dante's  wiser  example,  has 
principally  consigned  it  to  oblivion  :  yet  it  was  almost  entirely  to 
this  poem  that  he  owed  the  laurel  and  it  received  the  highest 
praise  trom  King  Robert  and  Coluccio  Salutati,  neither  of  them 
a  mean  judge.  But  Petraroh  kept  it  hidden,  probably  formed  a 
more  correct  estimate  himself,  latterly  disliked  its  being  men- 
tioned, and  finally  es  is  said  intended  to  bimi  it  bat  had  not 
the  resolution  to  destroy  so  long  and  interesting  a  labour  f. 

The  "Triumphs"  seem  also  to  have  run  some  risk,  not 
from  himself  but  his  executors,  yet  happily  have  survived 
and  reached  us  untouched,  with  all  their  faults  and  all  their 
beauties:  his  canzoni,  sonnets,  and  smaller  poems  will  ever  be 
read  with  intense  interest  while  love  grief  and  poetry  continue 
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to  influence  the  human  heart  and  expand  its  most  gentle 
affections. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  notwithstanding  their  close 
friendship  and  constant  epistolary  intercourse  Petrarch  never 
showed  Boccaccio  his  "  Afiica,"  and  never  saw  the  latter*8  "  Deca- 
meron "until  a  few  months  before  his  own  death,  when  chance 
placed  it  in  his  hands  at  Arqu^.  De  Sade  surmises  that 
Petrarch  knowing  Boccaccio  *s  discernment  was  unwilling  to 
show  him  a  poem  which  he  himself  so  lowly  appreciated ;  and 
the  latter  shrunk  from  presenting  a  collection  of  loose  and  frivo- 
lous tales  to  a  person  of  so  grave  and  delicate  a  mind,  which  was 
offended  at  the  slightest  breach  of  modesty  *.  This  however 
is  unlikely  because  the  Decameron  had  been  many  years  pub- 
lished, neither  was  there  much  cause  of  fear  for  on  meeting 
with  that  work  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Boccaccio.  "  Having  run 
•*  but  hastily  over  this  book  I  can  scarcely  judge,  but  it  has 
"  given  me  great  pleasure ;  what  is  too  free  must  be  sufficiently 
**  excused  by  your  age  when  it  was  written,  the  language  in 
**  which  you  wrote,  the  lightness  of  the  subject,  and  the  persons 
•*  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Amongst  many  gay  and  trifling 
"  things  some  grave  and  pious  are  to  be  found.  I  have  done 
'*  like  all  the  world ;  I  have  dwelt  most  on  the  beginning  and 
*'  the  end.  The  description  you  give  at  the  commencement, 
"  of  the  state  of  our  country  during  the  plague  seems  to  be  very 
"  true  and  very  pathetic.  The  finishing  story  has  made  so 
**  strong  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  have  committed  it  to 
"  memory  for  the  purpose  of  relating  it  to  my  friends  in  society." 
Petrarch  was  in  fact  so  pleased  with  the  tale  of  Griselda  that 
making  some  alterations  he  translated  it  into  Latin  for  the 
amusement  of  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Italian  language. 
One  of  his  friends  at  Padua  attempted  to  read  it  aloud  but  vras 
twice  prevented  by  his  tears :  another  at  Verona  on  hearing 
this  made  a  similar  effort  and  succeeded  without  any  apparent 
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emotion :  on  returning  the  volume  be  said,  "  I  must  admit 
"  that  it  is  a  touching  story,  and  I  also  should  have  wept  bad 
■'  I  believed  it  true ;  but  it  is  clearly  iabulous.  There  never 
"  was  and  there  never  vnll  be  such  a  woman  sb  Griselda  "  *. 
This  letter  to  Boccaccio  was  accompanied  by  Fetrarca's  Latin 
tnmslation  and  is  probably  the  last  epistle  he  ever  wrote  :  its 
date  is  June  1374,  and  the  poet  was  found  dead  in  the  library 
of  his  residence  at  Arqua  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  his  head 
resting  quietly  on  a  book !  Whereupon  it  was  said  that  be 
passed  from  the  quiet  of  study  to  the  quiet  of  the  grave  \.  Pe- 
trarch had  enlarged  and  liberal  notions ;  he  seems  to  be  the  first 
vbo  asserted  the  principle  that  punishment  should  be  inflict«d 
not  as  vengeance  for  crimes  but  to  prevent  their  repetition. 

He  seems  also  to  have  bad  some  indistinct  notions  of  the 
new  world  ;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fourth  canzone  of  Mar- 
sand's  edition,  and  again  in  the  first  Segtina. 

"  Netla  sUigioD  cbe  1  del  impido  inchioa 
Verso  ocddente,  e  che  1  di  aoebo  vala 
A  gente  che  di  lA  forae  1'  upetta,  Ac."  t 

"  Quaudo  U  sen  acacd*  U  chiaro  gioroo, 
E  le  tenebre  aoMn  altmi  Eum'  alba  "  ). 

Petrarch  influenced  the  literature  of  his  age  as  vrell  from  his 
genius  as  his  indefatigable  search  after  Greek  and  Latin  manu- 
scripts in  which  ho  was  ably  seconded  by  Boccaccio,  and  subse- 
quently followed  with  greater  success  by  Foggio  Bracciolini : 


Tomrdi  Ihe  wcit  mi  our  bright  dt^light  fliei 
To  people  that  perhapi  expect  turn  tiierc." 

(OaH3on* 


And  our  dim  night  ta  olhen  nwket  ui 
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where  he  could  not  get  the  originals  he  procured  copies,  but 
often  bursts  forth  into  angry  invectiyes  against  the  careless 
Ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  whole  race  of  copyists.  "  Yon 
know,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Boccaccio,  "  You  know  what  the 
copyists  are,  they  never  finish,  and  make  good  authors  despair. 
Whether  from  ignorance  negligence  or  contempt  they  write 
anything  but  what  is  given  them  to  copy."  And  again.  "  Who 
can  apply  an  effective  remedy  to  the  base  ignorance  of  the 
copyists  that  spoil  and  entangle  everything  ?  Through  fear  of 
this  many  able  geniuses  keep  aloof  from  publishing  immortal 
works  ;  a  just  judgment  on  this  our  indolent  age  in  which  not 
books  but  only  the  kitchen  is  attended  to,  and  cooks  are 
examined  instead  of  authors.  Wherefore  every  one  who  knows 
in  any  way  how  to  iUuminate  parchment  and  manage  the  pen, 
although  he  be  completely  destitute  of  learning,  of  skill,  or  of 
genius,  acquires  the  reputation  of  a  writer.  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  nor  quarrel  with  orthography,  which  has  been  for 
a  long  time  extinct :  Heaven  grant  that  in  any  mode  whatever 
they  would  write  what  is  given  them  to  copy;  the  copyists 
ignorance  would  be  seen,  but  the  substance  of  the  book  would 
be  preserved^  These  on  the  contrary  confounding  the  copy 
and  original,  after  promising  to  write  one  thing,  write  some- 
thing  entirely  different,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  author 
knows  not  what  he  himself  has  dictated.  Dost  thou  believe 
that  if  Cicero,  Livy,  and  many  other  celebrated  ancient  writers, 
and  more  especially  the  second  Pliny  were  to  return  and  com- 
mence reading  their  own  books  tliat  they  would  understand 
them  ?  or  that  they  would  not,  on  the  contrary,  while  hesitating 
at  every  passage,  believe  them  either  to  be  the  works  of  others 
or  the  dictation  of  barbarians  ?  What  shall  I  say  of  our  nobles 
who  not  only  suffer  literature  to  perish  but  earnestly  wish  it  ? 
Surely  the  disparagement  and  hatred  of  so  noble  a  thing  will 
ere  long  plunge  us  into  the  abyss  of  ignorance.  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  no  curb  nor  law  for  such  copyists,  who  are 
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chosen  without  examination  or  proof.  The  blacksmith,  the 
cultivator,  the  veaver,  ani  other  artificers  have  no  such  liberty ; 
and  although  the  danger  be  infinitely  lees  as  r^ards  these,  and 
infinitely  mora  as  regards  those,  all  of  them  nevertheless  pro- 
miscuously undertake  to  write  and  there  is  even  a  fixed  price 
for  these  barbarous  destroyers"*.  The  ignorance  of  Italian 
nobles  and  princes  is  also  alluded  to  by  Dante  f  and  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  has  fortunately  superseded  the  employment  of 
copyists,  but  the  letters  of  Petrarch  on  this  subject  are  instruc- 
tive, inasmuch  as  they  prove  the  (allacionsness  of  all  manu- 
scripts even  when  there  is  no  temptation  for  the  copyists  to 
deceive ;  how  much  more  so  then  are  those  to  be  suspected 
which  treat  of  religion,  where  negligence  ignorance  and  sectarian 
Spitit  were  often  combined  with  bigotry  to  distort  them. 

Petrarch's  great  friend  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  the  son  of  Boc- 
caccio Chellino  of  Certaldo,  sprang  from  an  illicit  attachment 
at  Paris  in  1318.  His  mother,  a  young  Parisian  lady,  died 
soon  after  his  birth ;  he  was  brought  to  Florence  when  qnite  a 
child  and  as  is  supposed  saw  Dant«  at  Bavemia  when  about 
seven  years  old.  Boccaccio  was  at  first  educated  for  a  mer- 
chant like  most  of  the  Florentines,  then  studied  the  canon  law 
but  entirely  ^unst  his  taste,  wherefore  after  visiting  the  temb 
of  Virgil  near  Naples  he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself  and 
resolved  to  dedicate  his  life  to  literature.  The  Latin  classics 
and  Dante  absorbed  him ;  for  the  latter  he  had  the  most  pro- 
found veneration,  and  finally  stirred  up  the  Florentines  to  pay 
his  memory  the  respect  of  publicly  reading  the  Divina  Corn- 
media.  At  Naples  he  was  much  noticed  by  King  Robert  to 
whom  Dante  alludes  in  the  eighth  canto  of  Faradiae  as  being 
too  much  addicted  to  literature  to  govern  well.  Addressing 
mankind,  the  spirit  of  Dante's  friend  Charles  Martel  of 
Hungary  eiclaims — 
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**  >U  Toi  torcele  alk  rdig^Moe 

Tal  cfae  fo  nmto  a  cuigmi  la  tfnd^ 
£  fate  Re  di  tel,  di*  e  dft  Knnooe  ; 
Onde  la  tncda  Tostn  ^  fnor  di  Stndft  **  *. 

Boccaccio  became  intimate  with  man  v  learned  men  at  Naples, 
and  amongst  othere  with  Petiarca  at  whose  examination  for  the 
laurel  bj  King  Robert  he  was  present,  and  so  astonished  was 
the  novelist  at  his  powers  that  he  erer  afterwards  called  him 
master.  At  Naples  in  the  church  of  Saint  Lorenzo  the  Sunday 
before  Easter  1341,  he  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Maria  d'Aquino  a  natural  but  unacknowledged  daughter  of  King 
Eobert  and  the  wife  of  a  Neapolitan  nobleman.  Of  her  person 
he  gives  us  a  minute  and  glowing  picture  such  as  mi^t  be 
expected  from  Boccaccio  in  love ;  but  the  amour  does  him  no 
credit  if  it  is  true  that  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  hus- 
band's intimacv  to  seduce  the  wife  ^. 

Neither  the  calm  of  her  past  life,  fears  of  the  future,  or  her 
union  with  a  voung  and  indulgent  husband  had  power  to  save 
her. — She  fell  and  tasted  sorrow. — It  was  the  custom  of  that 
age  and  especially  at  Naples  where  Provencal  manners  had 
become  indigenous,  for  the  ^oung  assemblies  of  both  sexes  to 
converse  on  love,  propose  questions  in  its  courts,  discuss  its 
nature  and  affections,  dwell  on  the  generous  devotion,  magnani- 
mity, and  enterprise  that  this  passion  inspired,  and  to  read  with 
avidity  every  song,  novel,  or  romance,  that  treated  on  the 
favourite  subject :  and  with  what  effect  we  have  a  painfully 
touching  instance  in  Paulo  and  Francesco  di  RiminL 

Many  of  these  histories  were  not  written,  but  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  through  the  social  world :  even  Petrarch  in 
his  last  days  conmiitted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  story  of  Grisclda 

♦  **  But  re  pervenclr  to  religion  Btnin 

Him  who  was  born  to  ginl  on  him  the  sword. 
And  of  ihe  fluent  phnsenun  make  Tonr  king : 
Thcirfore  roar  itepe  late  wmndcred  from  the  paths.** 

iCary'i  Z^ale.) 
t  Baldelli,  Fita  di  Gior.  ~~ 
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to  memory  for  the  purpose  of  uarratiiig  it  to  hiB  friends  ;  and 
none  knew  more  or  could  tell  them  better  than  Boccaccio.  At  bis 
mistress's  request  he  recorded  the  then  popular  tale  of  "Florio 
and  Biancofiore  "  in  b  romance  under  the  tiUe  of  "  Filocopo  "  or 
the  Lover  of  Labour. 

This  gentle  intercourse  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  Boc- 
caccio's unexpected  recall  to  Florence ;  and  Maria's  despair,  and 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  love,  and  Jealousy,  and  distraction,  form 
the  subject  of  bis  "  Fiammetta"  which  he  feigns  to  be  nritten 
by  her  as  a  warning  and  example  to  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  being  overborne  by  love.  He  then  wrote  his  "  Teseide"  or 
the  exploita  of  Theseus,  an  epic  poem  which  was  dedicated  to 
La  Fiammetta ;  and  afterwards,  as  a  solace  for  the  dulness  of 
homo  the  "  Ameto  "  or  "  Commedia  delle  Nin/e  Fiorentiae,"  a 
sort  of  Cjmon  who  on  the  banks  of  the  Mugnone  in  company 
with  a  bevy  of  Florentine  girls  is  converted  from  a  rude  insensible 
clown  to  a  gentle  lover.  But  the  tale  is  by  some  supposed  to  be 
an  allegory  the  nymphs  being  the  Virtues  who  gradually  extend 
their  influence  over  Ameto 's  mind ;  yet  the  stories  are  all  real,  and 
the  speakers  Florentine  ladies  under  feigned  names.  After  this 
Giovanni  returned  to  Naples  was  favoured  by  queen  Giovanna 
who  delighted  in  bis  novels  and  particularly  as  it  would  seem 
in  the  most  hcentious :  but  though  in  after  hfe  he  condemned 
hie  Decameron  and  implored  Mainardo  Cavalcante  to  keep  it 
from  his  daughters  aa  he  valued  their  morals;  yet  ho  never 
censured  but  on  the  contrary  vindicated  queen  Giovanna's  con- 
duct. In  consequence  of  some  question  discussed  in  the  Neapo- 
Utaa  court  of  love  where  he  and  bis  Fiammetta  were  present, 
he  addressed  a  poem  to  her,  in  ottava  rima  {of  which  bo  is  said 
to  have  been  the  inventor)  describing  the  loves  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  which  perhaps  may  have  suggested  Chaucer's  tale, 
and  called  it  FUostrato:  this  was  followed  by  the  "  L'  Amo- 
Tota  Vinone,"  also  addressed  to  La  Fiammetta,  and  then 
besides  other  works  the   "  Nin/ale  Fietolano  "  or  tko  loves 

VOL.  u.  0  u 
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of  the  Affrico  and  Mensda  two  small  Fiesoline  streams  near 
Florence;  and  this  assemblage  of  mythological  tales  has  made 
the  plain  between  Fbrence  and  Fiesole  classic  ground.  As  a 
lyric  poet  Boccaccio  is  not  much  esteemed,  and  indeed  fdt 
himself  so  subdued  by  Petrarch's  poetry  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  committing  all  his  own  to  the  flames. 

His  Decameron  or  hundred  tales  was  commenced  during 
the  plague  and  was  written  as  he  said  to  amuse  the  flEur  sex  (to 
which  he  was  devoted)  because  they  were  in  his  opinion  re- 
strained  too  much  in  their  pleasures  by  fathers  husbands  and 
brothers,  confined  to  the  small  circuit  of  their  apartments, 
and  idly  employed  in  not  always  the  most  agreeable  reflec- 
tions. But  his  admirers  give  him  the  further  credit  of  writing 
these  amusing  stories  to  dissipate  by  a  keen  satire  the  cloud  of 
vulgar  errors  then  prevalent;  to  expose  monastic  hypocrisy 
and  licentiousness,  and  to  exhibit  examples  of  human  life  in 
all  its  variety  of  rank  and  character,  of  mean  and  noble,  bad 
and  good,  and  for  universal  instruction.  Part  of  the  lesson 
would  no  doubt  be  easily  learned  but  the  moral  eflect  is  ques- 
tionable. This  work  is  generally  considered  as  a  model  of 
Italian  prose,  and  along  with  Dino  Compagni  and  Giovanni 
Villani  became  the  standard  of  subsequent  writers.  A  work 
like  the  Decameron  might  have  passed  uncensured  by  the 
chureh  if  the  church  had  l)een  left  inviolate ;  but  priests  and 
monks  were  unmasked  and  the  author  was  justly  and  with 
groat  advantage  assailed  by  them  for  his  immorality :  this  was 
strong  ground,  and  eight  years  after  its  appearance  Boccaccio 
hunsclf  was  converted  and  led  the  way  in  condenmation  of  his 
own  writings. 

A  holy  man  of  the  Senese  Certosa  called  PietroPetronisenta 
brother  named  Giovacchino  Ciani  to  the  novelist  with  earnest 
reuionslrancctf  and  exhortations  to  reform.  Ciani  seems  to 
Imve  performed  his  task  with  the  boldness  and  inspiration  of  a 
prophet  and  foretold  a  speedy  and  miserable  end  if  Petroni's 
dying  words  were  slighted.     Boccaccio  trembled :  he  instantly 
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wrote  to  Petrarch  for  advice ;  told  him  that  he  vould  abandon 

literature,  sell  his  books,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  soli* 
tude  and  repentance.  The  lover  of  Laura  was  of  a  more 
regulated  mind  ;  he  was  no  epicurean,  more  refined,  more  even 
in  his  movementfl  than  Boccaccio,  and  BOt  open  to  superstitious 
fears,  he  freel;  examined  the  nature  of  this  prophecy,  exposed 
the  follj  of  abandoning  literature  because  a  friar  exhorted  him 
to  refonn  which,  good  in  itself,  might  be  accomplished  withont 
running  into  so  violent  an  extreme :  at  his  age  and  with  fak 
infirmities  it  required  no  prophetic  monk  to  foretel  the  chance 
of  death  and  with  this  in  view,  says  Petrarca,  "  Leave  worldly 
folly,  bad  habite,  end  the  remnants  of  old  pleasures ;  compose 
your  mind  and  manners  in  front  of  a  better  mirror ;  change 
useless  novels  for  the  records  and  laws  of  God  ;  and  as  for  that 
ever-sprouting  plant  of  vice  from  which  you  have  hitherto  with 
difficulty  lopped  the  branches,  cut  it  down  now  and  completely 
eradi(«te  it.  Use  your  powers  of  verse  and  prose,  of  which 
you  are  no  longer  a  disciple  but  an  old  master,  use  them 
according  to  your  own  discretion ;  you  know  which  to  keep  and 
which  to  r^ect ;  litetature  augments  the  soul's  goodness  and 
awakens  it  to  honour,  and  so  far  from  retarding,  urges  it  on  in 
the  true  course  of  life."  He  then  offers  him  a  home  in  bis 
house,  and  advises  him  to  keep  his  books,  but  if  determined  to 
sell  them  declares  that  lie  will  be  the  purchaser. 

This  letter  which  is  very  long,  eloquent,  and  sensible,  re- 
stored Boccaccio  to  reason  and  made  him  combine  Ciani's  and 
Petrarch's  counsels, — His  Decameron  troubled  him  most :  in 
H  letter  to  his  friend  Mainardo  Cavalcanti  he  says,  "  Leave  my 
novels  to  the  wanton  slaves  of  passion  who  wish  to  be  thought 
the  frequent  contaminators  of  female  modesty ;  and  if  you  will 
liave  no  mercy  on  the  decency  of  your  own  females,  spare  at 
least  roy  honour  if  you  bear  me  sufficient  affection  to  shed 
tears  for  my  sufferings.  In  reading  them  they  will  (wnsider 
me  a  base  pander,  a  sensual  and  depraved  old  man ;  an  impure 
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slanderous  person ;  and  an  eager  propagator  of  others'  wicked- 
ness. Nobody  will  anywhere  rise  in  my  defence :  I  wrote  as  a 
young  man  and  I  was  forced  to  it  by  an  authoritative  com- 
mand.'*— This  conmiand  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Queen 
Giovanna,  and  the  letter  was  written  in  consequence  of  Caval- 
cante  having  promised  to  let  the  ladies  of  his  family  read  the 
Decameron,  which  if  he  did,  Boccaccio  tells  him,  and  that 
their  morals  suffered  in  consequence,  on  his  own  head  not 
theirs  would  be  the  sin  and  blame ;  "  Wherefore  I  beseech  you^ 
and  I  repeat  it ;  I  implore  you  by  my  counsel  and  by  my  prayers 
not  to  do  so." 

Five  hundred  years  have  not  abstracted  a  particle  of  wisdom 
from  this  earnest  exhortation  which  modem  female  readers  of 
the  Decameron  would  do  well  to  ponder.     Boccaccio  was  ever 
a  warm  admirer  and  champion  of  Dante  and  by  sending  the 
Divina  Commedia  a  present  to  Petrarch  drew  from  him  a  cold 
but  decided  denial  of  opinions  then  generally  entertained,  that 
he  was  either  envious  or  insensible  of  that  great  poet's  excel- 
lence.    Petrarch  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  classic  spirit  of 
the  time  and  undervalued  everything  in  a  language  to  which 
he  himself  is  indebted  for  his  fame  and  which  Dante  charac- 
terises as  nearly  equal  to  Latin  for  lofty  expression  and  full  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  amiable  beauties*.'    Dante  and  Boc- 
caccio saw  furtlier,  for  at  that  epoch  the  use  of  Italian  as  a 
channel  of  general  communication  was  already  become  what 
printing  soon  became  to  manuscript ;  readers  were  indefinitely 
multiplied,  thought  was  once  more  unshackled,  new  ideas  burst 
upon  the  world  in  all  the  freshness  of  awakened  intellect ;  the 
Italian  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Sacchetti,  and  others 
spread  rapidly  over  Italy  while  the  Latin  compositions  were 
tlien  confined  to  the  learned  and  have  been  generally  neglected 
by  posterity.     Boccaccio  died  in   1375  shortly  after   he  had 
begun  his  public  lectures  and  comment  on  Dante,  whose  life 
he  wrote  after  liis  conversion  in  1361.     He  was  handsome  in 

*  CoTi^Xo,  cK^.TL.^^.tQJl,  12''  Ed.  of  FraticelU. 
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person,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with  a  fine  face ;  the  nose 
rounded  over  the  nostrils  ;  an  animated  eye,  a  nicely  chiselled 
though  rather  a  capacious  mouth  and  a  chin  that  was  beautiful 
when  he  smiled ;  gay,  afiable  and  fluent  his  expressions  were 
rendered  more  graceful  by  natural  urbanity,  and  every  move- 
ment added  dignity  to  a  certain  haughtiness  of  demeanour  which 
generally  kept  him  at  a  distance  from  men  of  higher  rank ;  and 
this  he  preserved  to  his  death*. 

The  two  eldest  Villani  have  already  been  noticed :  Filippo 
was  less  renowned  but  still  generally  esteemed,  especially  for 
his  Lives  of  Illustrious  Florentines  which  though  meagre  are 
interesting.  Coluccio  Piero  Salutati,  for  many  years  secretary 
of  the  republic  and  a  friend  of  Petrarch's,  shone  out  brightly 
in  classic  lore,  he  also  was  a  poet  but  acquired  more  fame  by 
the  force  and  elegance  of  his  Latin  episties  of  which  he  wrote 
multitudes,  than  by  any  other  work.  So  eloquent  and  effective 
were  these  compositions  that  according  to  Ammirato  Gian- 
Galeazzo  Visconte  declared  he  was  less  alarmed  at  an*  army  of 
twenty  tiiousand  men  than  at  one  single  letter  of  Coluccio's.  He 
died  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  after  a  life,  as  Villani  tells  us, 
unstained  by  vice ;  and  was  still  living  when  that  author  wrote. 

Zanobi  di  Strada  a  Florentine  schoolmaster  and  the  son  of 
a  schoolmaster,  added  considerable  renown  to  this  age  of  lite- 
rature :  he  rose  through  the  favour  of  his  compatriot  Nicolo 
Acciaioli  Grand  Seneschal  of  Naples,  himself  a  man  of  no 
mean  fame,  and  by  his  influence  received  the  poets  crown 
from  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  at  Pisa  in  1356,  much  as  it 
would  seem  to  the  annoyance  of  Petrarch.  In  1395  as  memo- 
rials of  the  honour  reflected  on  Florence,  by  Accursio,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Zanobi,  and  Boccaccio,  a  monument  was  decreed  to 
each  by  the  republic  but  never  erected  f. 

Francesco  Sacchetti  was  a  cotemporary  but  younger  than 
Boccaccio  whom  he  long  survived,  and  died  in  1400.  He  was 
much  employed  as  well  as  the  latter  in  public  embassies  and 

*  Baldelli^  Vita  di  Boccaccio,  pauin^  *)*  S.  Ammirato^  Lib.  zvi.^  p.  855 
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was  well  qualified  for  them  by  his  learning  talent  and  agree- 
able qualities  which  made  him  uniyerBally  welcome.  Sac- 
chetti's  fame  rests  principally  on  his  novels  which  are  amusing, 
and  interesting  from  the  portraits  they  present  of  the  form 
and  pressure  of  the  age,  but  accompanied  by  nearly  all  Boc- 
caccio s  licentiousness.  He  wrote  three  hundred,  but  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  are  extant,  most  of  them  original 
anecdotes  and  therefore  a  sort  of  private  history  of  his  time, 
which  imparts  an  interest  they  might  not  otherwise  obtain 
or  perhaps  deserve;  yet  the  style  is  considered  extremely 
pure  and  the  tales  flow  easily.  Sacchetti  must  have  been 
intellectually  beyond  his  age  for  he  openly  ridiculed  judicial 
astrology  which  was  then  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  after 
implicitly  believed  in  by  some  of  the  wisest  intellects ;  even 
Dante  in  his  Paradise  acknowledges  the  stellar  influence  though 
not  man's  power  of  interpretation  *. 

Amongst  all  tlie  Florentines  of  this  age  Agnolo  Pandolfino 
bom  in  1366,  is  considered  for  purity  of  style  and  solidity  of 
matter  one  of  the  most  famous :  he  served  in  the  highest  offices 
of  state,  but  his  political  career  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 

*  This  is  evident  throughout  the  Paradiie,  but  ei^pecially  in  the  following  verses 
of  Canto  XXII.:— 

**  O  gloriole  stelle,  O  Lume  pregno 

Di  gran  virtu,  dal  quale  io  riconotoo 
Tutto  (qual  che  si  sia)  lo  mio  ingegno 
Con  voi  nasccva,  e  s^ascondeva  vosco 
Quegli  ch'  c*  padro  d'ogni  mortal  vita, 
Quand*  io  senti^  da  prima  Toer  tosco : 
E  poi  quando  mi  fu  grazia  largita 
D*entrar  nelFalta  ruota  che  vi  gira 
La  voetra  region  mi  fu  sortita.** 

**  O  glorious  stars !     O  Light  impregnate 

With  surpassing  virtue,  from  \('hich  I  own 
All  I  possess  of  intellectual  power. 

With  you  arose  and  set  again  with  tou 
He  the  great  Sire  of  every  mortal  life 
When  first  I  breathed  the  vital  tuscan  air : 

And  after,  when  by  grace  I  was  allowed 
To  enter  the  great  wheel  that  moves  thee  round. 
Thy  blessed  region  &te  assigned  me  still.'* 
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toiy.  Hia  celebrated  treatise  "  Del  Qovemo  della  Famigtia  " 
both  in  style  and  morality  is  considered  one  of  the  best  woriis 
in  the  Italian  language*. 

The  fine  arts  still  continued  to  be  cultivated  with  ardour, 
and  if  in  1300  there  were  no  less  than  a  hundred  second-rank 
painters  in  Florence  they  were  probably  not  diminished  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  but  no  subsequent  artist  surpassed  or  even 
equalled  Giotto  who  as  already  noticed  ran  far  into  the  present 
period.  Small  progress  was  made  beyond  him;  except  per- 
haps by  a  little  more  brilliancy  of  colouring,  for  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  when  Massaccio  slept  suddenly  forth 
and  gave  a  fresh  and  powerful  impetus  to  pictorial  art. 

Andrea  Orcagna  who  lived  through  the  greater  port  of  this 
century  was  also  eminent  in  sculpture,  but  excelled  more  in 
architecture  than  either :  it  was  he  who  first  sabstituted  the 
circular  for  the  pointed  arch  in  Florence  as  may  be  seen  in 
that  fine  portico  near  the  old  palace.  Andrea  was  assisted  by 
his  brother  Bernardo  a  man  of  inferior  talent  but  probably 
equal  to  Bonamico  di  Cristofano.  better  known  as  Buflalmacco, 
and  more  notorious  for  his  humour  than  renowned  for  his 
painting.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Tafi,  and  figures  in  Sacchetti's 
and  Boccaccio's  tales.  The  "  Creation  "  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa  is  by  his  hand  and  along  with  his  pupil  Bruno  di  Gio- 
vanni, Kelli  di  Dino,  and  Calondrino,  furnished  matter  for  Boc- 
caccio's eighth  day,  as  Bartolo  Gio^  did  to  Sacchetti  f. 

The  number  of  painters  was  so  increased  at  Giotto's  death 
in  1330,  that  about  thirteen  years  after  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  religious  society  called  the  Company  of  Saint 
Luke,  which  though  consisting  of  painters  and  carvers  in  wood, 
or  workers  in  metal,  was,  as  regarded  drawing,  only  a  pious 
assembly  not  a  school  of  art. 

TowWs  the  end  of  this  century  wood-carving  began  to  im- 
prove from  the  encouiagement  given  in  the  architectural  deco- 
rations of  altars  which  were  constantly  becoming  more  elaborate. 
*  Oiufcppe  HkOci,  Ston*  dcU»  Leiloitun  iMliuit.  f  NotcUo  170, 
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Giovanni  da  Ponte,  Mariotto,  Tommaso  di  Marco,  Bernardo 
Nello,  Nello  di  Vanni,  and  Francesco  Triani  besides  others ; 
some  Florentine,  some  Pisan ;  all  issued  from  Giotto  and  Or- 
cagna's  school,  none  of  much  note  except  Triani  of  whom  a 
large  painting  of  St.  Thomas  d'Aquinas  glorified,  still  remains 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Catherine  at  Pisa,  the  composition  of 
which  is  admired. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  century  we  are  reminded  that  at  cer- 
tain epochs  in  the  world's  progress  there  is  sometimes  a 
majestic  race  of  spirits  that  suddenly  cross  our  view  and  carry- 
ing everything  they  touch  to  perfection ;  they  then  gradually 
disappear  and  leave  their  fame  for  future  ages  to  admire  and 
fiilly  appreciate. 

The  fourteenth  century  and  part  of  the  thirteenth,  was  one 
of  these  glorious  periods  in  Florentine  history,  and  the  mind 
is  struck  with  wonder  to  behold  from  one  small  city  in  one 
single  century  shine  out  so  bright  an  assemblage  of  fresh  and 
lofty  intellects.  In  law,  in  physic,  in  theology  philosophy  and 
rhetoric;  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  history,  ethics,  epistolary 
writing,  sculpture  architecture  and  painting ;  it  produced,  not 
one,  but  several  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  men  of  no 
doubtful  fame,  some  of  whom  feared  the  point  of  Dante's  poetical 
aphorism  scarcely  more  than  the  bard  himself*. 

The  four  Accorsi,  the  two  Del  Garbos,  Alderotti,  Torregiauo, 

•  "  Non  e  il  mondan  romore  altro  ch'  un  fiato 

Di  vento  ch*or  vien  quinci  ed  or  vien  quindi, 
E  muta  nome  perchc  muta  lato. 
Che  fama  Avrai  tu  piu,  se  vecchia  scindi 
Da  tc  la  carne,  chc  m  fossi  morto 
Innanzi  che  lasciassi  il  pappo  6  U  dindi, 
Pria  chc  passin  mill'  aimi?" — {Purg.  Canto  XI.) 

All  worldly  praise  is  nothing  but  a  breath 

Of  wind,  which  now  this  way  and  now  that  way  blows, 
And  changes  name  just  as  it  changes  sides. 

What  greater  fame  hast  thou,  if  age  strip  off 
From  thee  thy  flesh,  than  if  thy  death  had  come 
Before  the  pap  and  play-things  were  left  off, 

Before  a  thousand  years  ? 
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Cassini,  Bardi,  Dino  di  Mugello,  Barberino,  Bonlfazio  Uberti, 
Francesco  Cieeo,  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Cavalcante,  Boccaccio,  Pe- 
trarca,  Paote,  Zenobi,  GiovoDDi  Andrea  the  '•  Prince  of  Canon- 
ists"; the  three  Villani,  Dino  Compagnt,  Coluccio  Salutati, 
Sacchetti,  Pandolfino,  and  other  noted  though  inferior  minds, 
such  as  Paulo  and  Bonatti  in  nmthematicB  and  astronomy;' 
present  altogether  a  constellation  of  such  intellect  as  dazzles 
the  understanding  and  makes  us  marvel  how  one  small  com- 
munity could  produce  so  much,  so  quickly ! 

The  amusements  of  the  Florentines  in  this  century  were  much 
of  the  same  character  as  the  last :  mysteries,  tournaments, 
■'  AmuggUrie,"  processions  of  maskers,  and  similar  pastimes 
were  frequent :  two  of  these  troops  of  mummers  three  hundred 
in  each,  paraded  the  city  for  a  whole  month  in  1333,  one  in 
jetlow  the  other  in  white,  all  crowned  with  garlands,  and 
music  singing  and  dancing  as  was  then  the  custom,  besides 
every  other  kind  of  diversion ;  each  was  led  by  its  king  wbo 
walked  in  stat«  under  a  golden  canopy  and  entertained  all 
comers  at  a  vast  expense*. 

Besides  these  there  was  the  game  of  "  Calcio,"  a  sort  of  foot- 
ball but  more  scientific,  which  was  peculiar  to  Florence  and  is 
supposed  (o  have  descended  to  them  from  Greece  through 
their  lioman  ancestors  |.  The  first  of  May  was  always  a  day  of 
pleasure  and  universal  festivitf:  songs,  music,  dancing  and 
processions  ushered  in  the  spring  with  the  featiTal  of  "Calendi- 
maggio."  Tho  songs  were  called  "Maggi"  and  " MaggioiaU," 
and  the  "Main"  was  a  green  branch  decorated  with  flowers 
tinsel  and  ribands  which  was  bui^  by  lovers  at  the  windows 
or  near  the  door  of  their  nustresses. 

Tlie  festival  of  Twelfth-day  or  the  Epiphany  corrupted  into 
"Brfani"  or  "Befania"  was  preceded  by  processions  carrying 
efiigies  of  men  and  women,  which  were  also  e.'chibited  at  the 
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windows,  with  lights  and  music,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
remnant  of  older  processions  representing  the  advent  of  the 
Magi.    Many  other  public  festivals  and  Mtb  were  common  to 
the  Florentines  who  were  as  eager  as  their  Roman  progenitors 
for  amusement ;  but  the  chief  of  all  was  that  of  San  Giovanni 
when  tribute  and  homage  was  publicly  received  from  every  sub- 
ject state.     The  great  festival  of  this  century  was  however  the 
jubilee  of  1350,  which  quickly  aroused  all  Chnstendom  to  de- 
votion :  about  the  beginning  of  1300  a  report  became  current  in 
Rome  that  whoever  visited  Saint  Peter  s  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  century  would  by  the  act  itself  be  entitled  to  a  plenary 
indulgence,  and  the  church  was  consequently  thronged.  This  was 
not  lost  upon  the  subtle  Boniface,  perhaps  devised  by  him,  if  it 
were  not  indeed  a  renmant  of  the  ancient  secular  games  gradu- 
ally falling  into  desuetude  and  then  only  remembered  by  the  very 
old.    A  peasant  of  a  hundred  and  seven  years  of  age  was  inter- 
rogated by  order  of  the  pope,  who  declared  that  he  remembered 
his  father  making  this  visit  in  the  year  1*200  and  advising  him 
also  to  do  so  if  he  outlived  the  century  :  this  having  been  con- 
firmed by  several  other  aged  men  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
Boniface  published  the  jubilee  of  that  year,  but  the  name  was 
not  adopted  before  Clement  VI.  shortened  the  term  to  fifty 
years  in  imitation  of  the  Mosaic  law.    The  jubilee  of  1350  was 
therefore  really  the  first  under  that  title ;  speaking  of  which 
Petrarch  says  in  lus  letter  to  Urban  V.  "So  vast  was  the  mul- 
titude of  pilgrims  that  I  doubted  if  the  largest  city  could  have 
nourished  them  for  a  day,  and  yet  it  was  remarked  that  the 
abundance  was  greater  at  the  end  than  the  commencement, 
although  the  fields  were  not  cultivated  and  the  vines  had  been 
frozen  the  preceding  year*. 

The  Bull  published  on  tliis  occasion  if  genuine,  which  is 
scarcely  credible,  is  calculated  to  give  a  good  idea  of  tlie  known 

*  Dc  Sa<le,  Mem.,  vol.  iii.,  Lib.  vi.,  p.  685. 
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grsndiloquoDS  character  of  this  pontiff  who  here  as»em  the 
papal  supremacy  in  such  a  manner  as  must  have  made  it  difficult 
for  anj  sublunary  monarch  to  hesitate  acknowledging  his  divine 
authority.  It  is  dated  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  1344,  and 
informs  the  world  that  the  "  Sovereign  Pontiff  by  virtue  of  that 
atUkority  lehieh  he  has  received  from  the  Apottles  reatahlithe* 
the  gOJiU  of  ihoee  who  ihali  gain  an  indxdgenee,  in  the  lame  itate 
at  they  atfiret  were  after  baptitm 
to  introditce  them  itianed lately  i, 
them  paes  through  purgatory  " 
that  Roman  pontifis  played  befi 
century. 


,-  and  he  cotnmandt  the  angdi 

>  paradise  wiAoMt  making 

.  Such  were  the  fantastic  tiicks 

ren  in  the  fourteenth 


*  The  mijoritj  of  learned  opiniont     (Sec  Dr  Sidi,  toI.  iii.,  Lib.  h 
in  howeict  Hid  tobe  in  (kvourof  tbs     uid  note.) 
ApocrjidMl  cbanctcr  of  tiiii    Bull. 
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loxson: 
bradbvry  amd  kta2c8,  pumtxbs,  whitxr&iails. 
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